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AdminUtratioii of India 1939 


Rdgning Sovcrwgn-- Hi* Majesty George tihe VI 


India Office 

Secretary ot Bute tor India^Host 
Hon. the Marquess of Zetland, p. c., 
o. c. I. R, K. 0, I. B. 

Permanent Under-Seeretary of State- 
Sir F. Stewart, G.C.LB., k.c b.l, c.bj. 

Parliamentary Under-SeereUry of State— 
Bt. Hon. Lord Stanley, m.c., m.p. 

AdTisers to the Secretary ot SUte— 
Sir A. llamaswami Mudaliar, Sir Horace 
Williamson, Sir Joseph Clay, Sir Henry 
StrakoBch, Sir B. Glancy, Knan Bahadur 
Sir Abdul Quadir, Sir Allan Parsons, 
Sardar Bahadur Mohan Singh. 

High Commistioner ot India— Sir 
Feroze ELhan Noon, Kt. 

Trade Commissioner tor India— Dr. D. 

B. Meek. 

Government of India 

Viceroy and Governor General 

His Excellency The Most Honourable 
The Marquess of Linlithgow, P.G., K.T., 
G.M.6.I., O.B.E., D.L., T.D. 

Commander-in-Chlet in India 
His Excellency General Sir Robert A. 
Casscls, a.c.B., d.s.o. 

Members of Council 

Hie Honourable Kunwar Sir Jagdish 
Prasad, K.C.8.L, c.i.is.. o.b.e. {Education 
Health and Lands) 

The Honourable Sir Muhammad 
Zafrulla Khan, k.o,b.i., c.i.r, O.B.B. 
{Law) 

The Honourable Sir E^inald Maxwell, 
X.C.8.I., G.I.B., I.C.8. (Home) 

The Honourable Sir Andrew Clow, 

C. 8.I., LC.8. (Communication) 

The Honourable Sir Jeremy Baisman, 
C.B^ CJ.B., I.G.8. (Finance) 

The Honourable Diwan Bahadur Sir 
A. Bamaswami Mudaliar, (Commerce and 
Labour) 

Nnmerieal Strength ot Parlioo 
(a) In Central Abbbmbly 


Congress Party 47 

Muslim League Party 26 

Congress Nationalists 11 

Enropean Group 10 

Non*wty 20 

O&ials 26 


(b) In Council of State 

Independent Progressive Fsrty 9 

Cons^s Party 8 

Muslim League 7 

Government of Bengal 

Governor 

Lord Brabourne, a.c.B.i.. G.G.I.B., M.C. 
(Appointed November, 27, 1037.) 

Council ot Ministers (Coalition) 

Hon. Mr. Abul Kasem Fazlul Huq, 
Chief Minister (Education) 

Hon. Mr. Nalini Banjan Barker. 

(Mnance) 

Hon. Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh j^, Kt. 

(Revenue) 

Hon. Nawab Khwaja Habibullah 
Bahadur of Dacca (Local Self-Govt) 
Hon. Maharaja Srish Chandra Nandy. 

(Communications and Works} 
Hon. Mr. Hussain Shaheed Suhrawardy 
(Commerce^ Labour^ Rural Reconstruction) 
Hon. Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin K.o.t.E.. 

(Home) 

Hon. Nawab Musharraff Hussain, 
Khan Bahadur, (Judicial db Legislative) 
Hon. Mr. Prasanna Deb Baikut 

(Forest and Excise)^ 
Hon. Mr. Mukunda Behari Mullick, 
(Co-operative Credit db Indebtedness) 
Hon. Mr. Tamijuddin Khan (Public 
Health, Constitution and Election) 

Numerical Strength of Parties 
(a) In Absembly 
Govt, Supporters 

Muslim Coalition consisting of Pn 


Muslim League Parties 

Scheduled Caste Group 11 

European Grow 25 

Anglo-Indian (Iroup 4 

Hindu Nationalist Group 7 


Opposition 

Congress Party 
ProjlL Knshak 
Proja, Members 
belonging to no 
party, Scneduled 
casta group, 
Nationalists 


] 


155 

S3 

68 


140 ‘ 


lU 
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6) iv OomtGiC 
Govt, Bupporteri 


Unattached 2 

Krisak Piaja Party ' 9 

League Party 7 

Eun^n Group 6 

No rarty - 16 

Opposition 

Congress Group 13 

Progressive Party 6 

No Party 5 


24 

Government of BomtSay 

Governor 

H. E. Sir Boger Lumley, o.g.i.e., t.d. 
Connell of Ministers (Cokgbesb) 


Itaedeal Strengtli of Parties 
(a) In Assembly 

Congress Party 
Opposition 


Muslim League Party 26 

Independent Labour Party 14 

Progress Party 12 

Peasants A Peoples Party 8 

Peasants A Workers Party 8 

Democratic Swaraj Party 5 

Independents 13 


Total 175 

(b) In Council 

Congress Party 14 

Opposition 16 

Total 30 


1. Hon. Mr. B. G. Kher (Prime 
Minister) Political A Services^ Education 
and Labour* 

2. Hon. Mr. A. B. loathe,— Finance, 
Eural Development A Agricultural De- 
partment* 

3. Hon. Mr. K. M. Munshi— j^omc 
and Legal^ Medical^ Public Health* 

4. Hon. Dr. D. D. Gilder-^ca/fA A 
Excise* 

5. Hon. Mr. M. B. Desai-- Fevcnuc. 

6. Hon. Mr. L. M. Patil— Locaf Self- 
Oovernmsnt and Miscellaneous* 

7. Hon. Mr. M. Y. Nurie— Pa5/fc 
Works* 


Parliamentary Secretaries 


1, Gulzarilal Nanda« Esq., P. S, to 
the Honourable the Prime Minister 
(Ijibour) and to thd Hon’ble Minister for 
Excise. 


2. B. M. Gupta, Esq., P. B. to the 
Hon’ble Minister for Home Department 
and to the Hon’ble Mbister for Local 
-Government. 


3. Mrs. Hansa Jivraj Mdita. P. B. 
to the Hon. Prime Minister {Education) 
and to the H^. Minister for Health. 

4. M. P^ Patil Esq., P. B. to the 
Hon. Minister for Finance, Boral De- 
velopment and Agriculture. 

5. T. B.’ Nesvi, Es^., P. 6. to the 
Hon. Minister for Public Works. 


6. E B. Hin^, 
Hon. Minister for 


P. S. to the 


Government of Madras 

Govenror Lord Erskine, g.c.i.b. 

Couneil of BUnisters (Congress) 

Hon. Mr. Rajag^alachari, Prime 
Minister (Public and finance) 

Hon. Mr* T. Prakasam. (Revenue) 

„ „ Yakub Hasan, (Public Works) 

. Dr. Bubbarayan, (Education and 
Legal) 

Hon. Dr. T. B. B. Bajan, (Public 

Health) 

Hon. Mr. V. I. Muniswami Pillai, 

(Agriculture and Rural) 
Hon. Mr. V. V. Girl, (Industries and 

Labour) 

Hon. Mr. B. Bamnatban (Admints- 
tration Reports and Public Informations) 
Hon. Mr. £. Baman Menon, (Courts 
_ Prisons) 

Hon. Mr. B. Gopala Beddi, 

(Local Administration) 

Numerical Strength of Parties 

(a) In Assembly 
Govt* Supporters 
Congress 
Opposition 

Justice Party 17 <^ 

Moslem Les^e 13 

European Grow 7 

Aimlo-lndian (Jroup 2 

Independents 12 

National Democrats 4 


15Q 


55 


214 
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(b) Ixr Council 
Govt Supporters 
Congress 
Opposition 

Justice Party 6"^ 

Muslim Group 4f 

Independents 12 \ 

National Democrats 5> 


Shri Atlunaniiii Go?bd Eher, bJl.i 

LUB., UJmA. 

27 Parliamentary Ssersiary to the 

Jfimstor cf Education 

Bhri Earan Bingh Kane, B.A., LOJI.A. 
[Glasgow), MX.A. 

27 Parliamentary Secretary to the 

Minister of Communications th 
Irrigation 

Bhri Lakshmi Narain, B.A. (Hons.), 
54 mjl.0. 


Govt of the United Provincee 

GoYemor 

His B^cellency Sir Harry Graham 
Haig, K.GJ9.I., I.G.S. 

Connell of Ministers (Congress) 

Hon. Shri Govind Ballabh Pant, B.A., 
LL.B., MX. A., Premier and Minister of 
Home Affairs and Finance, 

Hon. Mr. Itafi Ahmad Kidwai, B.A., 
M.L.A., Minister of Revenue and Jails, 
Hon. Dr. Kailash Nath Katju, M.A., 
LL.D.. MXi.A., Minister of Justice^ 
Development^ Agriculture and Veterinary, 
Hon. Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, 
M.L.A., Minister o} Local Self-Government 
and Health, 

Hon. Hafiz Muhammad Ibrahim, 
B.A., LL.B., M.L.A., Minister of Communica- 
tions and Irrigation, 

Hon. Shri Sampiimanand, b.bc., 
M.L.A., Minister of Education, 


Parliamentary Secretaries 


Parliamentary Secretaries to the 
Premier and Minister of Home Affairs I 
and Finance I 

L Shri Venkatesh Narayan Tiwari, 

M.A., LL.B., M L.A. { 

2. Dr. Mahmud Ullah Jung, M.A., 
LL.D., Bar>at-Law, M.L.G., 

3. Mr. Muhammad Suleman Ausari, 
M.A., LL.B., M.L.A. 

4. Kunwar Anand Bingh, M.L.A. 
(also Chief Whip to Govt). 

Parliamentary Secretaries to the 
MirUster of Revenue and Jails 

1. * Shri Ajit Prasad Jain, M.A., ll.b., 
M.L.A. 

2. Shri Hukum Singh, B.A.t LL.B., 
lf.L.A. 


3. Bhri Gopi Nath Brivastava, iix.A. 
Parliamentary Sreretaries to the 
Minister qf Justice, Agriculture^ Develop^ 
ment and Veterinary 

1. Bhri Jugal Kishore, iijt. (Ox<m.), 


2. Shri Bdiari Lai, ML.A^ 
Parliamentary Secretary to the 
MmieW of Lodal Setf-Qovemmeaf and 
Health 


Numerieal SIrongUi of Partlos 
(a) In Assembly 


Confess 147 

Muslim League 36 

Independent Party 24 

Not attached to any Party 20 

Vacant 1 


Total 228 
(b) In Council 


Congress Party 14 

Nationalists 13 

Independent Party 8 

Not attached to any Party 26 


Total GO 

Government of Behar 

Governor— His Excellency Sir Maurice 
Gamier Hallett, k.g.s.i., c.i.b., i.c.s. 

Council of Ministers (Conobess) 

(1) The Hon’ble Mr. Bhri Krishna 
Sinna (Prime Minister) Home Affairs, 
Revenue and Legislative, 

(2) The Hon’ble Mr. Anugrali Narayan 
Sin gh — Finance, Local Self - Oovef nment 
and Public Works. 

(3) The Hon'ble Mr. Saiyid Mahmud, 
Education^ Development and Employment, 

(4) The Hon’ble Mr. Juglal Choudhury 
--Excise and Public Health, 


Parliamentary Seerotaries 


(1) Babu Bivanandan Prasad Mandal, 
M.L.A., Judicial and Jaile^ 

(2) Babu Krishna Ballabh Sahay, 
M.L.A., Appointment and Pfdiiical, 

(3) MDu Jagat Narayan Lai, M.L.A.— 
Finance and Commerce^ 

(4) Bid>u Jimut Bahan Sen, M.L.A.,— 
Public Works and Irrigation, 

(5) Babu Binodanand Jha, m.ua.,— 
Local Self-Government, Medical and 
Public Health. 

(6) Babu Baratigadhar Sinha, m.l.a«,«- 
Revenue and Education including Regie^ 


tratiott^ 

(7) Babu Jagjlvan Bam, M.LJt.,-- 

Development* ^ ^ 

(8) Maulavi Sayeedul Haque, m.lju^ 
Eibdee, 





RoMrical 0fMiigth tt nutlet 

(b) In AassHBLY 

O 011 KT 688 98 

The nihar NattonalUt Ooalitkm 96 
llie Muslim Independent .20 

Muslim League 4 

No Party 3 

(exclusive of the Hon’ble the 
Spcak^.) 

(b) In OoxmciL 

^ngrcss Party 10 

The lUbar Nationalist Coalition 11 
Independent Party 3 

No Party 5 

"I9 

(exclusive of the Hon’blc the 
President.) 

Government of Assam 

1 . Bir llobert Niel Reid, K.c.8.1. 
K.C.I.B. 

Connell of Ministers (Congress— Coalition)! 

2. (i) The HoiPble Sri jut Gopinath 
Bardoloi, M.A., b.l., Prime Minister, in 
charge of Home and Education Depart- 
ments. 

(ii) The Hon*ble Mr. Fakhruddin Ali 
Ahmed, Barrister-at-Law, Minister in 
Charge of Finance and Revenue Depart- 
ments. 

(iii) The Hon*blc Babu Kamini Kumar 
Sen, B.L., Minister in charge of Ijegis- 
lative, L.S.G., Judicial and General 
Departments. 

(iv) Tlie Hon’ble Srijut Ramnath Das, 
B.L., Minister in charge of Medical, 
Public Health, Welfare of Labour, Boiler, 
Factories and Electricity Departments. 

(v) The Hon’ble Babu Akshay 
Kumar Das, b.l„ Minister in charge cn 
Excise and Agriculture Departments. 

(vi) The Uon’ble Maulvi Md, Ali 
Haidar Khan, Minister in charge of 
Public Works Department. 

(vii) The Hon’ble Srijut Rupnath 
Braoma, B.Xi. Minister in charge of 
Forest and Registration Departments. 

(viii) The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur 
Maulavi Mahmud Ali, Minister in charge 
•f Industries and Co-operative Depart- 
ments. 

HiKBMioal Btaongth oi Psrtloi 

(a) In Assembly 

O) Congress— Coalition (MinisteriaUot) 
(2) Assam United Xhrty 61 

Iii 


Governaieiik of klie Punjab 

Governor 

His Excellency Bir Henry Duffield 
Craik, Bart, k.c.s.i., i.c.6 . 

Council of Ministers 

The Hon'ble Khan Bahadur Major 
Sirdar Bir Sikandar Hyat Khan, k.b.b. 

Premier 

The Honhle Sardar Bahadur Dr. 
Sardar Sir Sundar Singh Majithia, Kt. 
0.1.^ D.O.L., MinisUr of Revenue* 

The Hon’ble Rao Bahadur Chaudhri Sir 
Ohhotu Ram, B.A, L.L.B.,— A/ihfafcr of 
Development, 

The Hon’ble Mr. Manohar Lai, M A..— 
Finance Minieter, 

The Hon’ble Mr. Nawabzada Major 
Khizar Hayat Khan Twvon— Minister of 
Public Works, 

The Hon’ble Mian Abdul Haye— 
Minister of Education, 

Parliamentary Seeretaries 

Khan Bahadur Mian Ahmad Yar Khan 
Daulatana Political and Chief. 

Official Whip, 

Mir Maqbool Mahmood-— Genera/. 

Sardar Bahadur Sardar Ujjal Singh, 
M.A.— -ATome. 

Mrs. Jahanara Shah Nawaz, M.B.B.— 
Education, Medical Relief and Public 
Health, 

Raja Ghaznafar Ali Khnn^Revenue and 
Irrigation, 

Chaudhri Tika Ram, B.A., L.L.B., m.b.b. 
Development, 

Thakur Ripudaman Singh, b.a.— 
Finance 

Shaikh Faiz Muhammad, B.A., L.L.B., 
M.B.C.. — Local Self-Government and 
Public Works 

Nnmsrleal Strength of Partlos 
Ministerial Party HI 

Congress Party 39 

Independents 20 

Ahrar Party 2 

Vacant ( In Sept. 39 ) 2 
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Wylufc K.0.SX., aijfc, i.cj^ (inm 28^ 


I). 

CMttdl ol IBabtan (Oangiow). 

1. The Hon’ble Puidit B. B. BhnUa. 

* ■**«<»<«■ vf Horn 

AjfainJ^7-9Si. 

2 . lie Hanlde Bandit D. P. MidwHi 
Mimtttr cf L, 8. Q. 
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3. The Hon’ble Mr. D. K. Mehta 
Miniater of Finance d Law (30«7-38). 

4. The Hoa’ble Mr. 8. V. Qokhale 
Minister of Revenue and Education 
(30-7-38). 

5. The Hon*ble Mr. C. J. Bharaka« 
Minister of Industries and Public Works, 
(80-7-38). 


Nnmerelal Strength of Partlea 


Congress 

73 

Independent 

* 17 

Unitm 

5 

Muslim Ijeague 

10 


105 

Unattached 

7 


Hi 


CouMll el lOnlatara 

1. The Hoo’ble K. a Allah Bakhah 
Mohammad Timer, o.b.b.» (J^naiica, 
Excise an<i Industries Departments), 

2. The Hon’ble Sir Ghulam Huaaain 
Hidayatullah, k.c.8J., (Home, General, 
Legal, Political and Miscellaneous Z)e- 
partments), 

3. The Hon’ble Mr. Nihchaldaa 0. 
Vazirani (Public Works, Public Health 
and Medical DepartmenU), 

4. The Hon’hle Mir Bundeh All Khan 
Tailor (Revenue Department), 

5. UTie Hon’ble Pir lllahi Bakhah 
Nawazali, (Education Department), 

6. The Hon’ble Mr. Dialmal Doulat- 
ram, (Agriculture, Forest and Vetet inary 
Departments), 


Government of Orieea 

Gorernor 

Sir John Austen Hubback, K.O.8.I., 
I.C.S., (Appointed April 1, 1937), 

Connell of Ministers (Congress) 

(1) The Hon’ble Sri Biswanath Das, b,a., 
B.L., (Home <2 Finance), Prime Miniater, 

(2) The Hon’ble Sri Nityananda Kanun- 
go, B.A., B.L., . (Revenue, Public Works 
and Development), 

(3) The Hon’ble Sri Bodhram Dube, 
M.A., B.L,, (Education, Law, Commerce 
and Labour and Local Self Government), 

Parliamentary Secretaries 

(1) Sri Jadumoni Mangaraj, B.80. (Nal) 
(Finance db Publicity) 

(2) Sri Jagannath Misra, B.A., B.L., 
(Revenue d Public Works) 

(3) Sri Bajkishore Bose, (Education, 
Local Self-Government and Law, Com- 
merce d Labour) 

Nnmerleal Strength of Partlea 

Gongrms 36* 

Opposition 23t 

Total 60 

* This excludes the Speaker who was 
returned on Congress ticket. 

t One of the members haring died the 
present number is 22. 

There are two party groaps-4he Con- 
gas part^N^nd the National party consis- 
tins; of 35 and 13 members respectively 
wd two ^ other parties called t^ All 
Orissa United Party and the Independent 
mrty consisting of one member each in 
this Assembly. 

Gowemmeat of Sind 

Governar 

Sir Lancdoi Gntosi x:.c.8J., 

1.0iBk 


Parliamentary Secretaries 

1) Mr. Abdul Satar Pirzada 
i2i Hao Saheb Gokaldas Mewaldas 
(3) Khan Bahadur A. K. Gaboi 


Numerical Strength of Parties 

In Assembly 
Government supporters 
Independents 
Hindu Independent Party 
European Group 
Independent 
Balttch Party 


Total 


Opposition 

Confess 
Muslim League 
Independents 


No Party 


Total 


20 

10 

3 


38 


10 

8 

1 

19 

2 


N. W. Frontier Government 

Oovemor 

His Excellency Sir George 

Cunningham, E.c.8.1, O.B.B. 

Connell of MliiisterB 

The Hon1)le Dr. Khan Sahib— CWe/' 
Mtmster— Law and Order, Medical^ P. 
W. D., Irrigation. 

The Hon’ble Quazi Ataullah Khan 
B.A., L.L.B.,— Kducafion i/tnisfer— Edu- 
cation, Revenue, Local Self-Government. 

The Hon’ble Khan Mohammad Abbas 
Khan— /ndtfsfrtss Mniafer— Agriculture, 
Industries, Forests. 

The Hon’ble Lala Bhanjn Ram Gandhij 
B.A., Minister for JVnance— 

Finance, Le^slafion. 
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PaiUameiitary SeereUriei 

Khan Abdal Ghafur Khan, Bar-at-laar- 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Honlile 
Chief Minister. 

01) Bai Bahadur Lala Chiman Lai, 
B.A., — Parliamentary Secretary to 

the Hon’ble Minister* for fMucation. 

(iii) Khan Amir Mahammad Khan— 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Hon*ble 
Minister for Industries. 

(iv) Arbab Abdul Ghafoor Khan — 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Hon^’ble 
Minister for Finance. 

Numerical Streagth of Parties 


1. ConuresB 21 

2. Muslim Lca^^ue 10 

3. Frontier Nationalist Party 5 

4. Hiudu-Sikh Nationalist Party 4 


Total 40 


Federal Court of India 

Chief Justice of India — Sir Maurice 
Gwyer, k.c.b.i. 

•/udges— Mr. M. B. Jayakar 

iS^ir Shah Bulaiman kt. 

Sir A. Krishnaswami Iyer. 
Advocate-General of /»dio— Sir 
Brojendra Mittcr« k.c.s.i. 

Chief Justices (High Court) 

Calcutta— Hon, Sir Harold 

Derbyshire, k.c. 
BomSoy— Hon. Sir John Beaumont, k.c. 
Madras— Hon. Lionel Leach 
Patna— Hon. A. T. Harries, K.C, 
Allahabad — Sir John Thom, Kt. 
Nagpur — Sir Gilbert Stone 
Oudh (Chief Court) — ^Hon. Q. H, 

. Thomas 

Panjalr^TLou, Sir Douglas Young Kt, 

Puisne Judges (High Court) 


A. N. Sen 
F. B. Lodge 


Bombay 

Hon. Mr. O. P. Blackwell 

** ” 8. 8. Bangnekar 

B. 8. Brorofield 

B. J. Widia 

H. J. Kania 

N. J. Wadia 

H, V. Divetia 
A. 8. B. Maclin 
K. B. Wassoodew 
K. C. Sen 
N. G. Engineer 
M. A. Somji 
D. B, Norman 
G. N. Thakore 


Patna 

Hon. Mr. A. W. E. Wort 
» S. Fazli Ali 
, J. F. W. James 
Sir Khaia M. Noor 
Mr. J. F. W. James 
n S. V. Dhavle 
n C. M. Agarwala 
„ S. P. Varma 
y, F. G. Bowland 
„ F. Manoharlal 
» S. C. Ghattcrjee 


Hon, Sir J, Addison 
Hon. Mr. Bakshi Tek Chand 
” ” Kan war Dalip Singh 

" ” J. H. Monroi ^ 

” ” F. W. Skemp 

” •• M. V. Bhide 

Abdul Bashid 
8. Din Mahomed 
Blacker 

Bamlal Dewan 
Backet 


If 

If 

n 


Hon. Sir Leonard J. Ooatdlo 
. J. Lort-Williama 
, , B. E. Jack 

Hon. Mr. 8. K. Ohodi 

. H. B. Panokridge 
” D. G. Patenon 
” T. Amir AU 
” C. Barttey 
» G. D. McBair 
» & Naaim AU 
** A. O. B. Handaraon 
” B. C. Hittor 
” N. O. A. Edgdy 
* B. B. Mnke^e 
» a a Biawaa 
» N. A. Khnndatar 


Madraa 


Hon, Sir 
.. Mr. 

tl «» 

ft ff 

tf If 

!• •• 

ft M 

»l tf 

M It 

ft f» 

If ft 

ff ** 

If ff 

It ff 
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M, Venkatasubha Bao 
G. Madhavan Nair 
8. Varadachar 
V- Panduranga Bao 
A. J. Burn 



K. P. LaUmmana Bao 
V. Mockett 
8. Wordsworth 
N, 8. Menon 

Bao 


J* CL Stodaid 
XF“J?t*»nina 
F, W, Gentle. 

L. a Horwiil 



Allabibad 

Hon. Mr. E. Bennet 
»> ,• Iqbal Ahmed 



J. J. Allsop 
Ganganath 
Muhammad Ismail 
Kamblakanta Verma 
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Dangarour, The Mmharawal of 
Idar, The Maharaja of 
Jaisalmer, The Maharwal 
Khairpur, The Mir of 
Kishangarfa, 'the Maharaja of 
Orchhf^ The Maharaja 3 
Partabargl^ The Maharawal of 
Kampur, The Nawab of 
I Sikkim, The Maharaja of 
^ Birohii The Maharao of 


Nagpur 


Hon. Mr. L. I^wis 


>1 

n 

I* 

II 


B. S. Niyogi 
B. E. Pollock 
Vivian Bose 
H. G. Grener 
N. Noble 


^ Ondh Chief Court 

Zia-ul-Hassan 

Am. Henry De Burgh Hamilton 
K L. Yorko 


Ruling Princes & Chiefs 

Salutes of 21 Guns 

Baroda, The Maharaja (Gaekwar) of 
Gwalior, The Maharaja (Sindhia) of 
Hyderabad, The Nizam of 
Jammu and Kashmir, The Maharaja of 
Mysore, The Maharaja of 

Salutes of Id Guns 

Bhopal, The Nawab of 
Indore, The Maharaja (Holkar) of 
Kalat, The Khan of 
Travancore, The Maharaja of 
Kolhapur, The Maharaja of 
Udaipur, (Mewar), The Maharaja of 

Salutes of 17 Guns 

Bahawalpur, The Nawab of 
Bharatpur, The Maharaja of 
Bundi, The Maharao Baja of 
Cochin, The Maharaja of 
Outch, The Maharao of 
Jaipur, The Maharaja of 
Karauli, The Maharaja of 
Kotah, The Maharao of 
Jodhpur (Marwar), The Maharaja of 
Patiala|The Maharaja of 
Bewa, The Maharaja of 
Tonk, The Nawah of 

Salntea of 15 Chans 

Alwar, The Mahmraja of 

Bhutan, The Maharaja of 

Banswara, The Mahmwal of 

Datia, The Maharaja of 

Dewas (Senior Branch), The Maharaja of 

Hhar. The Maharaja or 

Dholpur, The Maharaja-Bana of 

W 


Salutes of IS Guns 

Benares, Tke Mdharaja of 
Bhavuf^ar, The Maharaja of 
Cooch Behar, The Maharaja of 
DhrangadhriL The Mal^i^a of 
Jaora. The Nawab of 
Jhalawar, The Maharaja Bana of 
Jhind, The Maharaja of ^ 
Junagadh, The Nawab of 
Kapurthala, The Maharaja of 
Nabha, The Maharaja of 
Nawanagav^he Manaraja of 
Palanpur, The Nawab of 
Porbandar, The Maharaja of 
Kajnipla, The Maharaja of 
Butlam, The Maharaja of 
Tripura. The Maharaja of 

Salutes of 11 Guns 

Alaigarh, The Maharaja of 
Alirajpur, Baja of 
Baoni, Nawab of 
Barwani, Bana of 
Bijawar, Maharaja of 
Bilaspur, Baja of 
Cambay, Nawab of 
Chamba, The Baja of 
Charkhari, The Maharaja of 
Chatarapur, The Maharaja of 
Faridkot, The Baja of 
Gondal, The Thakur Sahib of 
Janjira, The Nawab of 
Jhabu^The Baja of 
Maler-Kotla, The Nawab of 
Mandi, The Baja of 
Manipur, The Maharaja of 
Morvi, The Thakur Sahib of 
Narsingarh, The Baja of 
Panna, The Maharaja of 
Puddukotta, The Baja of ^ 
Badhanpi^ The Nawab of 
Baigarh, The Baja of 
Saiiana, The Baja of 
Samthar, The Baja of 
Sirmur (Nahan), The 
Maharaja of 
Sitamau. The Baja of 
Suket, The Baja of 
Tehri. The Baja of 

Salutes of S Gnus 
Balasinor, Nawab of 
BanganajMl^ Nawab of 
Bansda, Baja of 


Baniondha. Baja of 
Batija. Baja of 
Bhor, Pant SaohiT of 
Ohotta Udidpur. B^ of 
Danta. Maharana of 
DharatMur, Baja cX ^ 
Dhrol, mkiir Baheb ot 
Jawhar, Baja of 
Ealahandi, Baja of 
Kenk Tungi Sawbawa of 
Khilchipor, Bao Bahadur of 
Eishan & Socotra, Sultan of 
Leb«, Sultan of 
Idnuu, Xbakur Saheb of 
Loharu, Navab of 
Lunawada, Baja of 
Maihar, Baja of 
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Mayurbbanj, Maharaja of 
Mong Nai, Sawbawa of 
Mudnol, Baja of 
Naicod. Baja of 
Pwtana, ^i^kur Saheb of 
Patna, Maharaja of 
Bajkot, Ihakn Sahd) of 
Sachin, Nawab of 
Chief of 
aja of • 
adi, Sardeasi of 
Sahapnr, Baja of 
Shehr & Mokalla, Sultan of 
Sonpur, Maharaja of 
Wadhwan, Thakur Saheb of 
Wankaner, Baja Saheb of 
Yawnghwe, Sawbwa of 


iSSfb 

Savanfcv 



Chro n i c le of Events 

J a n u a r y — J u n e 1939 




C h r o n i c 1 e o f E|T e n t i 

January 1939 

Chief Eveiits tXorest id Orissa States : Political Agent 
Beforms announced in Karpurthala, Bhopal, Taloherand Hindol States— 
Viceroy's Visits to Travancore, Mysore and Eolha^— No^OonS^^ce 
motion against Sind Premier defeated'^'^ongress Working .;Ooixi|Pftitt^ 
deliberations at Bardolt~Dr. Bajendra Prasad's Beport on the Bengali- 
Behari Controversy — Hitch at Bajkot between the Administrari<^ ahd the 
Prbja Mandal : Mr Jamnalal Bajaj's entry banned — Congress P^idential 
election : Sj. Subhas Bose re-elected— Mahatma Gandhi's statement . 
acknowledging his defeat at Bose'svictory. 

1st Under the auspices of the Madras and the Andhra District OongresS: Com- 
mittees, Mr. 6. Srinivasa Ayenw, presiding at a pnblio meeting at Tilakghat, 
observed that by accepting thePederation as out-lined in the Government of 
India Act, “We will be putting a stop to the fi^t for 6waraj*V ^ 

In the All-India Women’s Conference, at New Delhi, an important change in 
the constitution was made by the conference, so as to permit discussion of poli- 
tical questidns# r * 

AtPatn&lAr. M. A. Jinnah, President isf the Moslem League, referring to 
Mahatma Qtedhi’s observations on the League in, the HaHJan^ repeated m a 
statement that the Congress cl^m to be' the “only body that can deliver the 
goods on behalf df the people of India^’ was preposterous. 

2nd. Pandit Jawhdrial Nehru, addressing the All-India Students' Conference in 
Calcutta, warned the students against resorting to strikes except for very '"grave 
reasons. He feit^that students in India were pursuing a wrong path and getting 
entangM in wrong methods by their too frequent recourse to strikes. 

His JBxcdlency the Governor of^e Punjab in opening the ^th. annual 
session of the Indian Science Gongrlis at Lahore, dwelt on the need for India 
to produce “a band of workers eager to extend the boundaries of human know- 
ledge, and to devote their lives to the quest of truth is greato to-day th^n ever 
before". ^ 

Sfd. Mr. 8. Satyamurthi made an impeal to the Bengal -ifciBiuied OIMbs to join 
the Congress, at an informal conference of schedule caike teadeas ^In Calcutta. 
He said, the Congress was pledg^ to look after the interests ol lul 
irrespective Of caste and creed. Ihe backward communities ioriiisdUthe ol 
the population and the Congress would not neglect the cause of wirinoritiek 
Dmth of Mr. K. Baman Menon, Minister for Courts and Priscs^^ Madras. 

4th. In a letter to Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, Congress President, Mr. K C. Ghattm'i 
suggested that the Congresss ideal of independmee could be fulfilled if Tadfai 
become a partner in a federation of the Britirii Empire. 

****li. to Pimdit Jaw^ Lai Nehru's ofibr of inquiry into 

the complaints ^of tbe Moslem League against the Congress Qewernments. 
saidm a stetement that if P«i<ht Ne^ was reallv eacnesr about it he 
communimte to him (Mr. Jinnah) what would be the sanction behind the 
proposed inquiry. . 

AssemUy grants pemisrira'to Mr. CB' M. 'fiyed to move hie 
motion of no-conndenoe against Khan Bahadur Alla Bnx, the mmier. 

^ (w« uM k, . 

^ At lOlMlem moetiiig in MednWk vhelber the Ocmgiew and the Moalem 
* ^ disemned at IMplicane held, in oonaezion with 

itaaemblYk Mr. Hotilal Agartval raiaed a qnMtioto reganUng 
1iil:dl|[uxMttiatiqiw by the Modem Leafto^ on the oocadon of (ha. 

; to#i of the two Momm Miniatera of the CoBg^ Governniept. 
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On the TeoomnittidatioDB of the Wedgwood Committee’s report, tlie Railway 
Board nuide farther decisions regarding the acceleration or passenger tiaiifB 
and advertising campaigns particularly in the vernacular press« to attract more 
third class jMSsengma. 

Mr. A. Chanda, presiding over the 17th. sessioB of the All-As^m 
Ministerial officers’ Conference, h^d at Habiganj, warned against *^Commnnalism 
and various other similar narrow creeds that are eating into die vitals of our 
nation and hampering its full growth”. 

9th.. The Madras Presidency Students’ Conference was held at the All*India 
&hadi and Swadeshi Esnibition grounds (Madras) under the presidency of 
M|& N. G. Ranga. 

" The Working Committee of the All-India Students’ Federation decided to 
declare a.^^neral strike in all schools and collies in the country on January 
26th., if that day were not declared a holiday, being Independence Day. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in an article in the Harijan, wrote, "I must refuse to be- 
lieve that the Germans, as a nation, have no heart. They will some day , nr 
other rebel against their own adored hero if he does not wake up betimes”. He 
also wrote in the Harijan, *^what Rajkot could do in three months every State 
can do if the people show the qualities that the people of Rajkot have shown”. 

8th. The Talcher Durbar (Orissa) issued a statement enumerating the various 
reforms effected in the administration of the State and the measures undertaken to 
Improve the condition of the States’ people. 

In the Central Assembly, the revision of the Govern menflr Frontier policy and 
the immediate withdrawal of India from the League of Nations were urged in 
two resolutions given notice of by the Congress Party, for the Budget Session. 

Pandit Jawhar Ijal Nehru, in a sta6sment in Allahabad, replying to Mr. M. A. 
Jinnah, suggested the institutich of an impartial inquiry by men, preferably not 
connected with Congress or Moslem "League politics, into the specific charges 
against Congress Governments by the Moslem League. 

9fh. In New Delhi, for the first time there was a conference of the Presidents and 
Deputy Presidents of the provincial Legiillative Councils opened by Sir Maneckjee 
Danabnoy. 

Their Excellencies the Viceroy and the Marchioness of Linlithgow received an 
enthusiastic welcome at Travancore, where they arrived in state on the conclusion 
.> of their visit to Cochin. 

6ir^ P. C. Roy addressed the first of a series of lectures organized by the 
Appointments and Information Board of the University of Calcutta with a view 
to drawing the attention of students towards industrial, and commercial career. 

In the Punjab Legislative Assembly, both the Opposition and the TreaBU ]7 
Benches seem^ to agree on one point, tliough from a different standpoint, viz, 
that provincial autonomy in the hands of Indian Ministers was worse 
than the former bureaucratic regime. Stormy scones marked the proceedings of 
:the Assembly which met to consider the Argicuitural Produce Mai'keting Bill. 

lOfh. In the United Provinces Assembly, the question of the repeal of emergency 
lawB 'enacted by the p]^viou8 Government, was raised by Mr. Harish Chandra 
Baipai (Congress). 

I i^andit Jawhar Lai Nehru, addressing a public meeting in Bombay, expressed 
hill view that Spain could never be conquered in the real sense of the term. 
f Re\riewing the general political developments in Europe, Pandit Nehru believed 
'' Ihht the rise of the Nazis and the Focists to. powder was mainly due to the tacit 
meburagement and passive support accorded by Great Britain. 

ItBi. The Maharaja of Travancore, at the State Banquet given in honour of the 
Viceroy and Lady I^lighgow, reviewed the progress made by the State in 
recent years. His Hi^ness dwelt especially on the case of the. backward 
. oommunities, agricultural indebtedness, Credit Bank and the rubber and tea 
industries. 

Mr. J. H. 8, Richardson^ speaking et a meetidg of students of the post Graduate 
olassea of OslcuUa Uniyersity points out the opportunities offered by coal mining 
ip a care«. ^ 

Sir Mohamedt Yakub in Bombay condemned the move of Blabatma Gandhi 
. for the protgbtion of the rii^te of minorities as a Fascist method. 

; The Bind Legislative Assembly devoted the whole day to the discussion 
noiBCttifidjenoe motion sigainst the Ptemieir* 
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Hie Nawab of Bhopal, on the oocauon of the cddmUon of hia hlrth day, 
announced certain reforms in his State ro : Hie Legislative Council and the 
Municipal Board of Bhopal. 

The Congress Working Committee met at Bardoli and considered Mahatma 
Gandhi’s new draft on the minorities* question. 

The^ International Council of the World Student Association in Paris 
acknowledged in the course of a letter to the All-India Students* Federation 
that the work of the said Federation rank amongst some of the finest 
achievements of the students of the world->the letter was signed by 37 members 
of the International Council. India was represented da the Council by Mr. 
8. M. Kumaramangalam. 

lath. The Congress Working Committee discussed Mahatma Gandhi*s fAhii Of 
protecting the rights' of minorities, at Bardoli. and considered election initltUins. 

Seven persons were known to have been killed and injur^ when the 
Calcutta-Dehra Dun Express train, proceeding from Howrah met with an aecldent 
’ between the Chichaki and Mazaribagh Road Stations (about i^lO miles from 
Calcntta) on the h^st Indian Railway. 

In the Sind Assembly, the motion of **no-confidcnce** against the Piemlmr was 
defeated by 32 votes to 7. The Congress Party remained neutral. 

The report of the Committee appointed by the Government of Bihar to inquire 
into the extent of corruption in the public services of the province, was published. 
The Committee points out that such practices were not confinca to the 
Ministerial and other subordinate staff but that some members of the Provincial 
and even of the All-India Services had descended to taking bribes. 


ISIh. Their ExceHencies the Viceroy and the Marchioness of Linlithgow arrived in 
Mysore. 

At the annual dinner of the Mining, Geological and Metallurgical Institute of 
India, at Calcutta, various problems affecting the mining industry were discussed, 
laying oarticular stress on the need for elementary education among the mine workers. 

At toe Faridpur Scheduled Castes’ Conference, under the presideiu^ of Dr. 
Bhagabati Prosanna Thakur. the need for organization was mainly aimed at. 

The Congress Working Committee concluded its deliberations at BardoU ’ after 
adopting a resolution on the Bihari Bengali dispute. The Committee also 
decided that they must discuss with some leading Hindu and Muslim leaders 
their tentative conclusions on the issues arising out of the differences betwemi the 
two great communitiee. 

14th. His Excellency the Viceroy, speaking at a State Banquet in Mysore, paid 
a tribute to the Ruler on his work for tlie advancement of the State ; His 
Excellency laid special stress on the development of agriculture and industry 
and the improvement of public health. 

The Government of Bombay, in a Press Note issued in replv to the report of 
a committee, set up by the Moslem League, setting forth alleged grievances 
of Moslems in the Province, described the steps which the Government took, 
since thdr assumption of ofiice, in the interests of Moslems. 

The General Secretary of the All-India Congress Committee stated that the 
Congress Working Committee did not pro^tose to make any further declaration 
on the communal problem. 

Mahatma Qanilhi wrote in the Harijan, that he was neither interested In the 
Dewan of Travancore. nor w'as he partiid in advising the withdrawal ci the 
State OoDgreas charges against the Dewan. 


15th. Seth Jamnalal Bajaj, president of the Jaipur Praja Mandal. issued a etatement 
to the Press giving his views on the State’s oan against him. He said that it 

ry into Jaipur State waa but the 


appeared to him 


the ban 


preeuxBor of a deliberate attempt to crush the Praja Mandal and to prevent it 
irom educating the public to desire responsible Government under the aai^ of 
the 

Aocording^ to the Geological snreey of India, the production orpetndeon in 
* dia (including Burma) increased from 334. 811. 024 gallons in 19^, to 350, 
lions ia_1937, the high^t figure in the hist6ry of the industty. 

‘ ‘ ni ‘ . ' . ** ' " 

to be enfold in his State' from the lat of April. The Ruler said *1 deelave 
that the goal of my Gavemment shall be to establish full reiyMsilAe BevmaMBl 
in the State.** 


I THE IKDIAN ANKUAL BBQISTEB [ IS JJomJ^ ^ 

^ Tbe Bihar Assembly passed a Bill seddng to leped the PobHe Ba^ 
of 1033. 

The oonference of the All«i^jab Muslim Btudeuis* was held at Uhofe^ Dr. 
Eiiohlew presided! The couference opp 9 eed the impositkm of the , proposed 
federal scheme and appealed to the Muslims and anU-imperialist foiees m India 
to resist it tooth and nailt 

The All-Cochin Youth Conference, which met at Trichur,' under the preifident- 
ship of Mr. K* A. Damodara Mmion, concluded after passing a dumber of resolu- 
tions.— The conference urged the introduction of full responsible Government in 
Cochin and expressed its opposition to the federal scheme. ^ 

leth. In the Punjab Assembly, the sitting was suspended twice by the Deputy 
Speaker and scenes of un|^edented oisorderliness were withihsed yflum the 
chair named two members and the members refused tor leave the house— the 
members named were, Choudhry Rartaf Bingh and »Mr. Munilal Kalia 
(Congress). The confusion arose out of the Premier, Sir Sikandar Hayak Khan, 
drawing the attention of the chair, to a leading article in the * Pratap, a local 
Ternacular newspaper, and saying that the paper had exceed the limit of 
fair comment , * 

17 th. Dr. Bajendra Prasad’s report on the Bengali-Behari \ controversy was 
published. In accordance with a resolution of the Working Committee he was 
^’authorised to go into the Bihar-Bengali controversy relating to the questions of 
(1) Domicile (2) Public Services (3) Education and (4) Trade and Commerce 
apd settle it finally.” 

In' the Punjab^ Assembly, Mr. Mandharlal, the Finance Minister, made an 
important statement bearing on the rupee sterling ratio. He remarked, *Tt is 
If^ from certain that the currencies of the world have been so stabilized as to 
justify the proposed step.” 

Tn the Madras Assembly, a resolution expressing sorrow at the death of Mr. 
K. B. Menon was passed. The House preceded with the discussion of the Public 
HeMOi Bili 

In the Bihar Assembly, Mr. Anugraha Narayana Binha moved the Money 
lenders (Regulation of Transactions) Bill, seeking to repeal those sections of the 
Bihar Money-lenders Act which had been declared null and void by the Patna 
High Court— The Bill Was passed. 

uis ExcdlenCy the Viceroy and Lady Linlithgow and party arrived at 
Kolhapur. Speaking at a Btate banquet given by the Maharaja in His Excel- 
lency’s honour, Lord Linlithgow referred to the steps contemplated by the 
Kolhapur State to create a Legislative ABsembly rnd to Federation. 

The Mahwiaja of Kapurthala announced the appointment of a Committee 
\J0 repOTl Oh mo lOCOh%\i\.\i\Im ol ^e %la\e AeeemuVj m aecoidonce with h\e 
declared “intention to review the Btate AssemUy with the ohieet ol 
my poeple inore intimately with the State administration.”:^ ^ ^ ^ 

In the Sind Assembly, there was an exciting debate over a rule prohibiting 
treasonable speeches in me House the pui^rt of the woimI ’treason’ Was the 
subject of a s^ly between the Premier, the Hon’ble Khan Bahadqr Allah Bux 
and Dr. Choitram Gidwaiit 

lath. The Bind Assembly was faced wilh the difficult question of deciding whether 

a . Choitram, a Congress member, who bad stated when he took tbe Oath of 
egiance that he did so ’’with mental reservations”, should be allowed to be a 
member of the House. 

Sir Edward Benthall, President of the European Association, addressing a 
. general meeting in Calcutta, stressed on the necessity of the European Associ- 
ation having a clear-cut policy on all important subjects, bbth of Central 
aiid provincial concern. 

There was again a hitch at Rajkot between the Administration and the Proja 
Mandal over the choice of the personnd of the Reforms.. Enquiry Committee. 
The renewal of Satyagrahg was threatened by the latter. 

In the Bihar AssembW, the neMsity for the appointment 6f an impartial 
tiibunal connatiiig yf officials and non-ofiieialB to enquire into the causea of 
Ihe train diaaater near Hazaribagh Road on January 12, was vmaiiimouBly 
iirgeA . V 

Manlana Abnl Ealam Azad, whose name was among the thm fxrqpoaed^, fox 
pmaldentship of the Tripuri Beasiem of the Congress, withdrew from Ihe oonteat, 





OBsjomou&m evenib 

the field to St Boblias Ohii^ 


Bote end Dr. FeUtlibi 


ki^ 

SituitmtTyit 

eleotloii o! dckgatet to the Congmt eettkm at Tdpuri Mgroeaed the 
attdftCipa of the CkMurmtmen of Beo)^* Although on the wrface, tiiere were 
no oleae out party divitiont, four dittinot groapt appeared to be aerially contet- 
fing the ^tiona. .first, there were the luuierentt or Bj. Bubhat Chandra Bote, 
the Congrett Preti^t, then the Khadi Group (eonsitting of the orthodox 
f dUoweia of M^jdu&im Gandhi, led by Dr. raiulla Chandra Ghoa^, next 
^ote known as the Kiion Banker Roy Group, and last, the young Congrett 
Bociatittt, headed by Dr. Suresh Chandra Bannerjee. 

Jp .the Bind Aeaembly, Mr. Vaxirani, Finance Minister, speaking on the 
question of niembm and the Oath of Allegiance, said that it was not Inoompa- 
tible/with the Cemgreju pledge of independwee. 

tUU Olie ban on ^ the entry of Beth Jamnalal Baja] into Ja4mr State was 
commented upon by Mahatma Gandhi in the Harijan. He wroti; can only 

hope against hope that the Jaipur authoritieB will shrink from precipitating an 
All-India crisis.*** 

At Asansol town, stray assaults and stabbing took place, as a result of which 
one Hindu .was killed and 18 persons belonging to both communities, Hindus 
and Moslems, were injured. 

The Travancore State Congress decided to resort to direct action if certain 
conditions were not satisfied within 6 weeks#' * ^ 

A resolution urging the ^complete scrapping’* of the present constTtntion and 
the imnii^iate introduction of full responsible Government based oh iduU 
franchise, was passed. 

22nd. As a sequel to a "Hydcr^ad Day” demonstration, nearly 40 personirWem 
injured, in a UindurMoslem clash at Delhi. 

28rd« The Inddan Indnstnes ConfOTence was opened by His Excellency the Vieproy 
in B(unbay., He laid stress on the need for coordination of industiW efibst. 

In the Bind Assembly, the Speaker entered into an elaborate explanati|pn of 
what was meant by the Congress goal of Puma Bwaraj. He was asked, whether 
the declaration by the leader of the Congress Party, Dr. Gholtram Gidwani, that 
he had taken the oath of allegiance with a *^mental reservation” affected his 
right to sit in the House. The Speaker ruled that tiie declaration did not affect 
Mr. Gfidwani’s position as a member of the House. 

The statements re : election of Congress President, issued by Maulana Abul 
^lam Azad and Bj. Bubhas Chandra Bose gave rise to considerable speculation 
in political circles on the result of the election of the next President of the 
Indian National Congress. In his statement, Bj. Bose remarked, ^It is widely 
believed tligt ^ there is a prospect of a compromise on the Fedemtion scheme 
between the Right Wing of the Congress and the Biltish Govammiait dunj^ 
the comiag year.” 

.A statement was issued over the signature of 7 wembere of the Working 
Comipittee df the Congress appealing to Bj. Bose to withdraw from the contest, ■ 

^ Bis Excellency the Viceroy in his reply to an address presented by a 
deputation of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber at Government House (Bombay) 
touched updh the Rupee Ratio, Protection, the Ottawa Agreement and the 
Indianisation of the defence and other scrvices^fiis Excellency rejected the 
plea of the deputationists for the reduction of the Rup^ Ratio. 

His Excellency the Viceroy, speaking at the Orient Club, Bombay stressed 
on the supreme urgency and importance of the inauguration ol Federation in 
India without any delay. 

fidth. At 1i meeting of the members of the Calcutta branch of the European 
Aasociation, problems rdating to the defence of 'India, Federation, the Budget 
of the Government of India and Commercial relations between Great Britain 
and India wrere daienssed. 

Mahatma , Gandhi, in a Press interview at Bardoli, said that ^ Congress 
wonld be neglecting its duty it having the power, it shrank from using it and 
allowed the s|»rit of the Jaipur State to be ^'crushed” lor want of support 
from the Congress. , ... 

Si. Siddiat Cbuidis Bom, replying to the atotemont of mem^ d Ae 
^Mkiiig GommUtee. PreeideBtU decto* » whdly im effldr <rf 

ddagirtM Midi ihoidd be left to diem. Let the Bii^t Wing who «e in • 
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decided majority in the OonCTess, make a geatnre to the Left Wing by seoeptlng 
a Leftiat candidate even at this late hour." 
fSIh. His Excellency the Viceroy, in reply to ad address presented to him by 
a deputation of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce at Government House, 
declared that he was detormmcd to do all that lay in his power to bring about 
the inauguration of an, All-India Federation with the minimum of delay. 

Dr. l^ttabhi Sitaramayya announced, in ‘a statement issued from Bardoli, 
that he would contest the Fresidential election, in whidi the other candidate 
was Bj. Bubhas Chandra Bose. "I cannot’*, said he, *^withdraw in favour of 
Mr. Bose, because I must not resist the will of valued colleagues.” 

Sardar Patel, in a statement, replied to the *^amazing sthtejnent** by Sj. Subhas 
Chandra Bose, and revealed that at an informal consultation at Bardoli (at 
which Bj. Bose was not present, but Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Nehru were) 
‘^we were clearly of the opinion that it was unnecessary to re-elect Bj. Subhas 
s Chandra Bose. 

Bj. Barat Chandra Bose, in a statement, disapproved of the step taken by the 
seven members of the Working Committee in issuing the statement, asking Bj. 
Bubhas Chandra Bosi to withdraw; from the contest of Presidential dection. 

The Chota Nagpur Separation, League passed a resolution demanding the 
creation of a separate Governor's province for Chota Nagphr. 

In the Sind Legislative Assembly, the proceedings were marked by a stormy 
]^sage at arms between the Premier and the Congress groupi when Khan 
Bahadur Allah Bux opened his defence of the Government’s assessment orders 
With a strong criticism oi the Congress Party, members of which, he stated, 
were occupying benches not by virtue of individual merit, but because they had 
contested the elutions on the Congress ticket. 

S6Ui. His Excellency the Viceroy, in his reply to an address from the committee of 
;.> ^^e European Association, Bombay, c^^ressed tiie view that the scheme of Federa- 
«tion outlined in tlie Government of India Act, 1035 afforded the only possible 
solution of the numerous problems of India. 

' In the Council of State, the Bicpme Tax Bill came up for consideration. The 
Bill ran to 50 pages covering about 90 clauses : the main clauses dealt with the 
prevention of fraudulent evasion of tax and the legal avbidance of payment, to 
increase penalties for tax dodgers and make the tax more equitable. 

Pandit Jawlmr Lai Nehru issued a statement from Almora, on the Congress 
Presidential contest and said that Federation could not be an issue in the 
election, as it seemed to him to ^monstrous” for any Cbngressman to think 
in terms of a compromise on that subject. He was not opposed to an election 
contest provided definite programmes an4’ix>lieies were in conflict. 

Bj. Bubhas Chandra Bose, in a statement, repeated his fears regarding 
Federation, and said that it was generally believed that a prospective list oi 
Ministei's for ^e Federal Cabinet bad already been drawn up. He also repeated 
his offer to witlidraw, if a ^‘genuine” anti-Federationist were accept^ as 
Congress President. 

k71li. Mr. M. N. Mookenee, (Bihar) addressing a gathering of students of 
the Calcutta University discussed the possibilities of employment which the 
coal industry and trade offered to educated and commercially minded youths. 

Brijut Bubhas Chandra Bose issued another statement givmg his version of the 
issues involved in the Congress Presidential election. He also said that in 
order to maintain the unity and the solidarity of the Congress it was essential 
that the President should command the confi^nce of both the Right and Left 
wings of the Congress as Pandit Ndkru did in a magnificent manner. 

Babu Rajendra Prasad issued a statement recalling a past declaration on 
Federation by Sj. Bose and after complaining against its laek of clari^ ended 
by saying, 1 wonder if any of the eo called Right wing members of the Umgress 
Working Committee has said anything approachiDg to this.'* 

Bwami Bahajananda Saraswati and Mr. Jai Prakaah Narain, thd Kigan and 
Bocialitft leaders, respectively, issued a joint statement on the Congress Pr^iden- 
tial election. The statement said, ^*We do not think that even those who do not 
agree with his views believe that Bj. Bose would not be an asset to the Congress 
Presidentship at the present juncture.” 

Acharya Narendra Dev, in a statement to the Press, said, “There is no question 
of Right or Left iiih this matter. Every delegate should consult only the best 
interests of the coontry and cast his vote in ^ unbiassed maiiner”. 
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SM. Mahatma Gandhi, in an article, in the ffarijan drew attention to the increa* 
aioff indiscipline of CongresBrnen. He also said, **My time and that ol co-workers 
is largely taken up in wading through complaints about corruption among 
Congressmen.*' In another * article in the ffariian, on *The States" Mahatma 
Gandhi remarked "the movement for liberty witiiin the States is entering a new 
stage." 

At the annual meeting of the. Bengal Mill Owners’ Asseciation, the President 
discussed various problems affecting the cotton industry in Bengal. 

The Maharaia of Bikanir, at a State banquet given by the Maharaja of 
TVavancore, said, *^Our States are at present going tlirough a most critical period 
and there are various problems of great moment which demand our attention. 
The need therefore, for perfect concord and joint deliberations ’ and conoerti^ 
action is greater to-day than it was at any other timS." 

S9th. Srijut Bubhas Chandra Bose polled a majority of votes at the Jbongress ' 
Presidential election held simultaneously in all the 21 linguistic Congress provin- 
ces excluding Mohakoshal (C. P. Hindi). Sj. Bose led by 204 votes. 

Dr. Bajendra Prasad, in a statement on the Gaya conimunal clash, appealed 
for harmony specially in view of the Baki^id festival. 

Professor Humayun Kabir, presiding at the Faridpiir District Teachers’. Con- 
ference, urged the need for the reorganisation of tlie system of education in* 
this country. 

At the Moslem licague Political Conference ^t Lucknow, the speech pf Maulana 
Zafar Ali, the Punjab Moslem leader, was conciliatory in regard to Hitodu 
people not challenging to the Congress and the Hindu Sabha leaders. 

A meeting of the Bub-Commit tee of the All -India. Moslem l(»gue was, hdd at 
Lfdiore, for organizing deputations to foreign couiilries and to Prpvinces in 
Indian • 

80th. The Council of State, New Delhi, passed the Bill to amend the Indian Cotton 
Cess Act, as passed by the Legislative Assembly. 

The election of Bengali v^auota of 68 members to the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee concluded : Dr. B. C. Roy polled the largest number of votes. Among 
those who were unsuccessful in the elections were Si. Sarat Chandra Bose and 
Mr. J. C. Gupta, Leader ^ and Chief whip respectively of the Congress Party in 
the Bengal Assembly. 

81st The threatened crisis in Jaipur State drew dangerously near. Seth Jamnalal 
Bajaj, Treasurer of the Indian National Congress was evidently determined to 
defy the bah' imposed by the Jaipur Durbar en his entry into the State. 

A Calcutta Gazette extraordinary published the provisions of the Calcutta 
Municipal (Amendment) Bill, was proposed to have separate electorates 

for Muslims. 

Mahatma Gandhi issued a statement on the rc-election of Bj. Subbas Chandra 
^ > Bose as President of the Congress. He said, ‘^Mr. Bubhas Bose has achieved a 
decisive victory over his opponent Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya. I must confess that 
from the very beginning I was decidedly against his re-election for reasons into 
which I need not go. I do not subscribe to his facts or the argument in his 
manifestos. I think that bis references to his colleagues were unjustified and 
unworthy. Nevertheless I am glad of his victory and since I was instrumental 
in including Dr. Pattabhi not to withdraw his name as a candidate when Maulana 
Asad withdrew, the defeat is more mine than his 


February 1939 

CbiH Eventa : — 'The Dorbar-Praja Mandal clash at Jaipur continued ; 
Beth Baja] jurestod three times — Satyagraha at Bajkot : Mrs ■ Gandhi and 
IfisB Manimn Patel arrested — Communal Biot at Gawnpur — Assemblage 
of Bast^ Btates Agency Bulers at Calcutta — Budget introduced in several 
X^vineiel Assemblies— Chn Mandali affairs in Sind : Ministerial tangle— 
Besignation of eleven out of 13 Congress Workir.g Committee Members, 
issue being difference with Bj. Bose over the policy of the Congress— rPeatb 
of Hiv Exosfleney Lord Brabonme, the Bengal Govonof. 
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lit Seth Jamaalal Balaj, leader of the Proja Mondal of Jaipur reacdied Jaipur 
to defy the ban on nis entry into the State. He waa arresM by the Inspeetor- 
Oeneral of police. 

The Jaipur Durbar issued a statement in mIj to Mahatme Gandhi’s criticism 
« -of its policy re : Praja Mondal : the communique stated inter aHa, ^Mr. Gandhi 
attempts to place the whole responsibility in this connexion on the ’British 
Prime Minister’ (of the State). He apparently is not aware that the Jaipur 
Government is H^s Highness the Maharaja-in-Oouncil and not a single individual. 
A^ allegation to the contrary is not according to facts.” 

The ExecutiiFS Committee of the Congress Nationalbt Party of Bengal issued 
a statement in connexion with M. Gandhi’s statement on the Congress 
Piesidential election. ’’Mr. Gandhi’s statement......... has come upon the country 

as an extremely unpleasant surorise. Although it has not come too soon, people 
in j;eneral least expected it. Mr. Gandhi appears to have taken a too personal 
view of things, for at no Stage of the election, did he publicly appear on the 
scene.” 

2nd. B}. Bubhas Chandra Bose met Pandit Jawharlal Nehru at Bantiniketan 
" (Viswabharati-Tagore University) and dii|pu8sed with him the implication of the 
Congress Presidential election. 

At Jaipur, the Praja Mandalists were rather bewildered but not discouraged 

S the abrupt end to the wholly unsatisfactory manner in which the first stage 
the campaign ended. 

Mr. Kama Kau, Agent to the Governor-General of India in South Africa, 
submitted a memorandum to the Asiatic Land Laws Commission which was 
inquiring into the evasion by the Indian community of laws restricting them 
from acquiring ownership of land. 

A resolution was adopted by the Maldah District Political Conference (Bengal) 
embodying "Ipidia’s National Demand”. Sj. Bubhas Chandra Bose presided. 

. The Jaipur Durbar in reply to Mahatma Gandhi’s statement on Bajkot and 
Jaipur, denied the fact that tne Jaipur Prime Minister was wholly to blame. 

trd. Mrs. Kasturbai Gandhi, wife of Mahatma Gandhi and Miss Maniben Patel 
were arrested at Bajkot on their entering the State to offer Batyagraha. 

Bj. Bubhas Chandra Bose, in an interview with a representative of the Asso- 
oiatM Press re : Congress Presidential election, observed, ^It will always be 
^ my aim and object to try and win M. Gandhi’s confidence for the simple reason 
that It will be a tragic thing for me if I succeed in winning the confidence of 
other people but fail to win the confidence of India’s greatest man.” 

Mahatma Gandhi issued a statement to the Press in reply to the Government 
of India’s communique on the affairs of the Bajkot State. He said. *nie 
communiques issued by the Government of India and the Jaipur Government 
on my statements on Bajkot and Jaipur are remarkable for sins of omission and 
suppression.” 

In the Central liegislative Assembly, the Budget session opened. 6ir N. N. 
Barcar, Law Member, introduced the Bill to amend the Insurance Act and Mr. 
C. M. G. Ogilvie, Defence Secretiwy, introduced ^the^l to provide for the 
creation of four new fiaval reserve forces in India. 

4lh. In the Central Lemslative Assembly, Delhi, a resolution recommending that 
immediate steps shoula be taken to pve notice of India’s intention to withdraw 
from the Leaipie of Nations, was discussed. Mr, T. 6. A. Chettiar moved the 
resolution on the Ijeague. The House pMsed without a division an adjcoimment 
modon to discuss the recrudesoene of anti-Indian riots in Burma. 

Mr. Barat Chandra "Bose, in the course of his presidmtial speech at the Bengal 
Provincial Polilical Conference, at Jaipa^ri, oo8er\'ed, ’’lliere is no doubt that 
some attempt to impose the unwanted Federal scheme is imminent. The pro- 
nouncements of the Viceroy and other high oflkials are pointers in this direction. 
It is a mistake to assume that» so far as the Congress is cemomrned, 
is a dead issue.” 

Mr. N* B. Barcar, Finance Minister, Government of Bem&l, performed the 
opening ceremony of the industrial syndicate organised by ex-detenus, and replied 
to an address of welcome. 

The Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha passed a resolution at New 
JMidi advuang the Hindus not to jean the Congress but to join the 
Ms. Y, D* Savarlu^ was in the chair. 
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His ESscellency Sir Jdin Hubback, Oovmor ol Orissa, replying to an address 
of welcome by the members of the Balasore District Islam Association, paid a 
compliment to the Qrissa Ministers in respect of their attitude towards Uie 
Mosieiii cominuiHty. 

5Si. Seth Jamnidal Baja} was arrested, at the railway station of Tikri Banri between 
Reengus and Sikar. 

The Bengal Provincial Political Conference, at Jalpaiguri, passed a lesolution 
on Federation calling upon the British Government *^to conceae the principle of 
self-determinatiou to India and recognise in its entirety tiio constitution which 
the Congress will submit in accordance with popular will. 6j. Bubhas Chandia 
Bose, the Congress President, addressing the conference, emphasised the need for 
unity among all classes and communities in India in her fight for freedom. 8j. 
Bose said, ‘^we want Swaraj for every community and creed.” 

Mr. B. J. Kher, Premier, Government of Bombay, in a statement on tne iiberty 
of the Press said, While the Government fully recognize the need of preserving 
full freedom to the Press, it cannot |)ermit deliberate attempts made by news- 
papers and individuals to embitter relations between the sister communities, or to 
incite the communities to act in 41 way which is bound to result in a breach of 
the peace.” 

6th. His Highness the Gaekwar of Baroda died at Bombay at 8-15 p. m. 

In the Bihar Assembly. Dr. Bycd Mahmud, Minister, replying to an allegation 
of favouritism in appointments, made a statement tliat competency was the cri- 
terion which the Government applied specially in the case of teciinical apfxiint- 
nients and that they were not influenced by provincial or communal considera- 
tions. 

Mr. Rajendra Prasad addressed the Congress Constructive Workers’ Conference 
at Suri (Birbhum). He said that Swaraj could not be bargaiui^ for. They must 
strive for it through the Cougress constructive programme by including a 
spirit of self-help. 

7th. The Governor-General disallowed an adjournment motion in the Central 
Assembly to discuss the Government of India’s ^failure to secure representation 
for Indian. Moslems at the Palestine Conference.” The Central Assembly also 
rejected the Naval Reserve Forces Discipline Bill by 56 votes to 45. 

In the U. P. Assembly, Mr. Burendra Bahadur Bingh asked the G^pvernment 
for a list of persons whose properties were confiscated after the ’Mutiny*, and 
also a list of those who nod been granted properties for loiw/iXy to a 
’’foreign power”. Mr. Hukum Bing, replying to the question, said that the Govern- 
ment nad no iiifotmation. If the members had any suggestion to make Govern- 
ment would be glad to receive it. 

Mr. Ram Dayalu Bingh, Speaker of the Bihar Assembly, raised the question of 
the dignity and integrity of the chair, which, he said, was challenged by Mr. M. 
Yunus, leader of the Moslem Independent Party by casting aspersions in the 
integrity of the chair by a letter relating to the re-aUotment of seats in the 
Chamber. 

Mr. Jamnalal Bajaj was released at the frontier of Bharatpur State, close to 
the United Provinces boundary. 

8th. At the conference in Calcutta, of Congressmen from different parts of India, 
who supported the re-election of Sj. Bubhas Chandra Bose, the unanimous opinion 
was expressed that the Congress should stiffen its attitude of hostility towards 
the all-India Federation scheme. 

A demonstration was staged by Moslems in Calcutta in support of the Arabs’ 
demands in Palestine, in connexion with the ’’All-Indm Palestine Day.” 

In the U. P. Assembly, statistics regarding communal disturbances were placed 
on the table in answer to a question by Mr. Shokatali Khan ; the statement 
showed that since the Congress Ministry assumed office 24 communal distur- 
bances had occurred in 17 districts up to October 1938. 

8th« The Central Assembly passed the first reading of Mr. M. A. Kazimi's Bill to 
cemsdiidate and classify the provisions of Moslem law and to remove doubts as 
to Ae ^ect of the renunciation <rf Islam by a marriage tie. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in the course of a statement issued to the Press obeyed, rThe 
more X tht^ (tf what is happening in States in India. I see not^g but a dark 
futare foir this unhappy land if the Paramount Power remain a helpless witness 
the tragedy that u being enacted in the Princes’ India Ion what Is hiq^pening 
t ^ ■ ■■ 
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in ]^]kDt and Jaipur, is but a sample of what is going to happen presently in 
other States.** 

19III. The Central Assembly started with a division, which the opposition won, 
^ on Mr. T. S. A. Ghettiar’s resolution asking for India*8 withdniwai from the 
' League of Nations. A resolution urging the termination of the Indo-Burma 
Tme Begulation order was passed without a division. 

Bardar Vallabhbhai Patel, in a letter to Bj. Bubhas Chandra Bose on behalf of 
himsdf and 11 other colleagues on the Working Committed, intimated that with 
a view to avoiding any embarrassment to 8j. Bose in striking his own tune of 
policy at the Tripuri session of the Congress, he and others of his way of think* 
ing would like to be relieved of the membership of the committee within a month, 
which would give Sj. Bose sufficient time to choose his colleagues. It was stated 
that the decision was taken ^after due deliberation and mutual consultation 
among the members”. 

nth. Mahatma Gandhi writing on Jaipur in the Harijan stated, *^The reader 
should know the distinction between the Jaipur struggle and the Bajkot one. 
The Bajkot struggle is frankly for responsible Government within the State and 
is now for redeeming the Ruler’s promise to his people. The Jaipur struggle 
is on a very small and narrow issue. The one political association of Jaipur has 
been virtually declared illegal for the offence of pleading for responsible 
Government.” 

A communal clash occurred at Cawnporc, following an attacjk on a Hindu 
marriage party which was proceeding with music along Meston Road, near a 
mosque. Curfew order was enforced. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir announced a further stage in the 
constitutional advance of Jammu and Kashmir State at Jammu, in the form of 
a proclamation. 

12th. The communal riot at Oawnpore assumed alarming proportion : 19 persons 
wore killed and 140 injured. 

Seth Jamnalal Bajaj was arrested on his third attempt to enter Jaipur State. 

His Excellency Sir Robert Reid, Governor of Assam, tentatively agreed to the 
proposal put forward by his Council of Ministers for the abolition of the remain- 
ing Commissionership in tlie Province. 

In ^e annual report of the Department of Industries, Bengal, for 1938-39, there 
was a reference as to the growing industrial consciouBness among the educate 
classes in Bengal. 


tffth. The communal riot at Oawnpore showed signs of abating : 29 persons were 
believed to have been killed and about 22u injured as tlie result of the riot. 

In the United Provinces Assembly. Pandit Govin<l Ballabh Pant, the Premier, 
in his statement on the riots, sounded a warning that stern action would be 
taken not only against the actual offenders but against those who by their action 
, caused panic or disorder. 

Khawaja Sir Nazimuddin, Home Minister, Bengal, replying to an adjournment 
motion in the Bengal J.4egislative Council, made a statement denying that tWe 
were any communal riots in the Noakhali District. 

* In the. Council of Btate^ (New Delhi) Bir Jagadish Prasad replying to a question 
by Mr. Brijlal Biyani, said that as far as the Government of Inma were aware 
there were no statutory social restrictions on Indians resident in the various 
colonies and dominions. 

lifh. 15 Rulers and 20 Ministers met in conference in Calcutta to take stock of 
the position in the Eastern States Agency The Baja Sahib of Saraikella said 
^We are here to-day, to discuss the details of a possible form of constitution’ 
which wilt meet the needs of the situation and will be workable in the peculiar 
oircumstances of the States.” 

^ The Central Assembly passed Mr. K. M. Kazmi’s Bill to consolidate the law 
rdating to divorce for Moslem women. 

' In the Orissa Assembly, the plight of the co-operative movement in North 
Orissa was voiced, when the Orissa Mon^lenders’ Bill was discussed. 

In the Bombay As^mbly, Mr. A. B. Latthe, Hoanoe Minister, in presenting 
the Budget announced that complete prohibition would be introduced in JBcmhav 
CHty ana suburbs from August 1, 1939 ; this would result in a loss of Bs. 120 
lakhs (in revenue). 
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Tbe Bihar Assembly adopted the Finanoe Mlaister’s modon fox diculathig the 
Municipal Amendment Bill for didting public opinion. 

Panmt Jawharlal Ndiru, in his presidential address to the All*India Btates* 
Peoples Conference at Ludhiana sda that the Btates were settiiig the face for 
India, and said that **the Congress will certainly interyene in the State if the 
India Government intervene to crush the people*” 

ISth. His Excellency Sir Maurice Hallett, K. C. B. I., C. I. E., was appdntod to 
be the Governor of the United Provinces from December, ld39 and the Hon* Sir 
F. A. Stewart, K. C. I. E.. C. S* I., to be Governor of Bihar from December, 1939. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Finanoe Minister, Mr. Nalini Banjan 
Barkar, in introducing the Budget Estimates for 1939-40, announced that he 
would introduce two taxation measures during the session of the Assembly, 
calculated to yield additional revenue of Ks. 12 lakhs a year : (1) a betting tax 
on dog-racing and (2) an ungraduated tax of Be. 30 a year on profiNuioiis, trades 
and callings and employments, exempting those who do not pay income-tax. 

The Central Assembly passed a non-o^cial resolution urgmg encourageiment of 
the manufacture of matches as a cottage industry by increasing the rebate on 
hand-made matches and reducing the license fees on the producing eoQSiertts. 

16th. In the Central Assembly, there was a general debate on the Railway Budget,, 
a variety of questions ranging from major policy, finances, rates and construction,^ 
to insignificant dcUiil of organisation made the proceedings rather lively. 

In the Indian Roads Congress, in Calcutta, interesting information about roads 
in India was revealed ; the first two papers were : “Soils in relation to roads*’ 
by Mr. G. W. D. llreadar, District Engineer, Gurdaspur and “The use of soil 
stabilization in unmctulled and metalled roads in India” by Mr. B. B. Mehra. 
The fact that only one third of India’s roads were metallea was stressed in 
another i)aper. 

The agrarian dispute in the Burdwan District (Bengal) against the payment of 
Canal dues culminated in the arrest of 18 volunteers including the leaders of a 
group of Satyagrahis. 

His Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad issued a firman containing an 
appeal for unity and public co-operation with the Government of Hyderabad. 

17th. Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, addressing 
the Hindu Babha Conference at Khulna, strongly criticized the policy of the 
Congress Governments of placating Mahomedans at the cost of Ilindus, in the 
provinces where the latter were in a majority. 

His Excellency tlie Governor of Bengal mtccpted the resignation of the Hon* 
Sbamsuddin Ahmed as a member of the Council of Ministers. There was a 
redistribution of portfolios. 

At the AU-India Btates l eoples’ Conference, at Ludhiana, the affairs in various 
States, particularly Rajkot, Jmpur and Hyderabad were discussed at length. The 
conference concluded its session. 

Leading members ot the Prajn Mandal, Jaipur State, were sentenced to various, 
terms of imprisonment. 

Om Mandii Affairs : The High Court consisting of Justices C. M. Lobo and 
E. Weston, delivering judgment at Karachi, held that on the material before 
them, there was nothing to show that the um Mandii was being run for any 
wrongful purposes. They, however, remarked that as the present application (of 
Om Radke) was not served on the parents of the girls, they could not do any- 
thing in the matter, and dismissed the same. (It may be recalled that in a 
recent case, where two parents served Lekhraj for the restoration of their 
daughters, the girls made sensational alligations in the pourt against Lekhraj. 
The Hijudus in the Province held numerous protest meetings urging the Govern- 
ment to ban rae Om Mandii and denounced it as “subveisive of the eaoctity of 
family life.”y * 

1801 . Mahatma Gandhi wrote two articles in the Harijan^ one on Travancore and 
the other on Hyderabad States advising that the Hyderabad State Congress 
should continue the suspension of the Satyagraha movement. 

The Sind Budget revealed a surplus of Rs. 6,68,000. «« 

In the Council of State, the Railway Budget was discussed * Mr. Hosam Imam 
ux^ that the Railway Apartment should make* all efforts to increase revenue 
ana reduce expenditure. 
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la the XJ. P. Assembly, the Premier ^?e the official estimate ol the casualties 
at Chivnpore, as ^ killed and about 200 injured. Borne 800 perscms had been 
arrested. 

iSth. The Bengal Hindu BabhS Conference at Khulna concluded its session after 
several resolutions aiming at the achievement of solidarity among Hindus were 
passed. Mr. Savarkar^ presided. 

Khan Bahadur M. Azizul Haque, Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta University, in 
opening the Nadia district primary school teachers’ conference laid stress on the 
imj^rtance of primary education in the building up of a nation. 

His Highness the Aga Khan said at Karachi, that he held the view that the 
advent of Federation was certain, though it may not be thrust on an unwilling 
India. There would be substantial moaificntions. His Highness also said that 
he had been working for Hindu Muslim unity. 

20th. In the Bihar Assembly, the Budget revealed ’’just balanced” estimates, only a 
surolus of Rs. 75,000 being expected. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru bad a long talk with Mahatma Gandhi at Wardha, 
during which they reviewed the situation arising from the re-election of Sj. Bubhas 
Chandra Bose as the President. 

His Highness the Gaekwar of Baroda issued a proclamation announcing 
Reforms in the State— the creation of an enlarged Dhara Babha with an elected 
majority based on a wide territorial franchise. * 

21st In the Central Assembly, Sir G. S. Bajpai, in reply to Mr. T. B. Avanashilin- 
gam Chettiar, stated that the Central Advisory Board of Education had generally 
approved the principle of the Wardha scheme which was one of Vacation 
through activity. 

22iid. Thirteen of the fifteen members of the All-India Congress Working 
Committee resigned from the Committee following an informal conference with 
Mahatma Gandhi at Wardha. They were : Bardar Vallabbhai Patel, Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad, Dr. Rajendra Prosad, Mrs. Borojini Naidu, Mr. B. 
Desai, Dr. P. Sitaramayya, Mr. S. Deo, Mr. H. Mehtab, Mr. Kripalani, 
Khan Abdul Gafiar Khan, Mr. J. Daulatram, Mr. Bajaj and Pandit Nchni. 
The principal reasons for the resignations were differences with Sj. Bubhas 
Chandra Bose over the policy of the Congress and the feeling that Bj. Bose 
should be free to choose a Caninet that represented his views. Bardar Patel 
and his colleagues stressed in their communication to Bj. Bose that the time 
had come for the Congress to have a clear cut policy, not based on a compromise 
between differing groups in the party. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the Budget was discussed critically, 
the European Group accorded its support to the Finahce Minister. 

In the Central Assembly, the cut motion moved to discuss the ’Inade- 
quate representation of Moslems in the railway services” was passed without 
a division. 

28rd. The death oc^curred in Calcutta of His Excellency Lord Braboume, 
Governor of Bengal. Many tributes were paid to His Excellency in l^th 
Houses of the Centred Legislature. Following the death of Lord Braboume, tito 
King approved oi the appointment of Bir R. N. Reid, Governor of Assaitf, 
to act as Governor of Bengal and Mr. Henry Joseph Twyanham, Chief 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal, to act as Governor of Assam. 

In the Bihar Assembly Mr. Jamuna Karji [ Congress ) speaking on 
the Budjmt, reiterated the charge that the Ministry was bent upon appointing 
non-Biharis. ^ 

In the U. P. Assembly, the Premier indicated that one of the interesting 
features of his Budget would be the reviidoa of the scale of pay and of tlm 
eonditions of service of all low paid employees of the Government and not 
merely of police constables. 

Mr. M. N. Boy, praiding oyw tiic Surma Valley Youth Conference at 
Bylbet, <fi>8erved, ^ne fidd of political activity of all the radicals and rev<fiu- 
tionariea is the Oongresa. It has mve defects, and radicals inside it experience 
great difficulties in working aecording to thdr will and conscience. But > the 
Congress is a migh^ instrument created by the masses. It must be utilized 
for tM libmtion <rf the masses. If that task is neglect^ by the radicals, it 
gsay be utilized by others as an instrument againt the maasea.” 
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Mtt> EKr Bol^ Bdd anrained chane aa Goretnor of Bengal. ^ 

In tiie United Provincea Assembly, tho Budget riiowed a denoR of Ea. 46 
lakhB. 

In the Central Asaembly, Bir G. 8. Bajpu IBecxetarv, Edneato,, 
and Lands Department) made a statement on the situation 
with regard to the proposed land legislation in South Africa 
resident in the Union. 

Mahatma Gandhi issued a statement announcing his decision to go to 
Bajkot on a “mission of peace*’; the Batyaginlm in Rajkot State was 
suspended. 

In the Orissa Assembly, the Budget revealed a deficit of Rs. 18,35,000. ^ 

In the Bombay Legislative Council, the Budget proposals were discuss^ 
Prof. G. Midiajani, while welcoming the rural uplift and educational policies 
of the Government, criticized their taxation proposals, which, he thought, would 
lead to economic financial disaster. 

Mahatma Gandhi contributed three articles in the Harijan on events in three 
States, I^vancore, Limbdi and Jaipur ; the first advised the Travancore 
State Congressmen to ensure complete non-violence before embarking j^on a 
Batyagraha. 

26th. Bj. Bubhas Chandra Bose, the Congress President, accepted the resignation 
tendered by 13 membersjif the CongreA Working Committee. In view of the 
acceptance of the al^ve raignations, the Congress Parliamentary Bub-Committee 
Bt^ dissolved. Mr. J. B. Kripalaui's appointment os General Secretary 
of the All India Congress Committee also terminated with the acceptance of 
his resignation. As a result of the dissolution of the Congress Parliamentary 
Bub-Committee the Power of the Committee were vested in the remaining two 
members of the Working Committee. Provisional arrangement were being made 
to appoint a Gongress leader to take charge from Mr. Knpalani. 

27th. Bi. Bubhas Chandra Bose, in his letter accepting the resignations of the 13 
members of the Congress Working Committee, hoped that the leaders would 

assistance in the discharge of his duties as the Con- 


Assembly, there 
House met 


was an atmosphere of excitement < 
to consider the Calcutta Munici* 


give him co-operation and 
gress President. 

In the Bengal Legislative 
and lively debate when the 
pal Amendment Bill. 

In the Punjab L^slative' Assembly, the Budget Estimates for 1939-40 revealed 
a surplus of Rs. 6 lakhs. 

The Assam Political Conference at Golf^hat adopted a resolution opposing the 
proposed Federal scheme contained in the Government of India Act. 

26th. His Excellency the Viceroy, speaking at a State banauet at Jaipur, said that 
the maintenance of good relations between a Ruler and liis subjects was more 
important to-day than ever. 

In the Central Assembly, Bir James Grigg, Finance Member presented his 
last Budget. He announced only a single measure of fresh taxation— the 
doubling of the Customs duty on imported raw cotton. 


March 1939 

Chief Events : — Mahatma Gandhi’s fast on Bajkot issue — Communal 
clashes in a number of U. P. Towns and near Calcutta — 52nd. Session of 
the Indian Kational Congress at Tripuri ; the Pant Besolntion on 
Oongr^s Leadership discussed ; Sj. Bose’s ‘aspersion’ on old Working 
Uon^ttee members regretted : President’s plan of an Uliimatum to the 
British Govmiment rejected — Annual session of the Chamber of Princes 
at Kew DeUri-^Satyagnha in Travancore State. 

£Qb. Eixsellaiey Ettr George Lnmley, Goreroor of Bombay, inangniating the 
iQttt'UniyeiSities Conference u Bombay, mnpbaaized "the important and decirive 
IWr Indian Univeruries would have to play at this “most interesting 

wuintidF^ 
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His Excellency the Viceray, in his spe^h at the State banquft in Jodhpur, 
said, ^e decision as to the accession to the Federation of IniiUa is one for 
your Highness to take, and neither in the case of Jodhpur nor in the ease of 
any other State will any pressure in regard to that decision be brought to bear 
upon a ruler.” 

Registration of foreigners in British India was proposed in a Bill publidied 
in a Gazette of India Extraordinary. 

Mr. Biswanath Das, the Orissa Premier, in replying to the Bu^et discussion 
in the Assembly, points out the need for sacrifices hy the rich in favour of 
the poor. 

Mr. Mohan Lai Saxena, Mr. Satyanarain Sinha, Pandit K. D. Palliwal and 
seven other members of the Central Assembly and also members of the 
AlMndia Congress Committee sent a letter from New Delhi to Srijut Subhas 
Chandra Bose, m'ging him to withdraw, or substantiate, the charges made by 
him against the members of the Working Committee before the next meeting 
of the A. 1. C. C. 

The Madras Andhra District Congress Working Committee passed a resolution, 
expressing complete confidence and implicit faith in Mahatma Gandhi's 
leadership appealing to him to continue to lead the country in its fight for 
freedom m the same manner as before. 

2ud. Mahatma Gandhi decided to undertake a fast if the demands submitted to 
the Raikot administration were not considered— -Mahatma Gandhi wrote a letter 
to the Durbar embodying his final proposals for a compromise. 

The Conference of Indian Universities held in Bombay, resolved that it was 
not desirable to shorten the length of the Degree Course. The conference also 
discussed the possibility of greater co-operation between the University and the 
broadcasting authorities for organizing educational programmes. 

Several problems of great magnitude with which the Government of India 
was confronted in India, were referrcil to in a speecdi by Lord Zetland, the 
Secretary of State for India, speaking at tlie dinner of the Liverpool Chamber 
of Commerce. He said there was at present a little trouble going on in India, 
but it concerned the India of the Ih’inces , rather than the provinces of British 
India. There had been some trouble between tlie Princes and their subjects. 

Mahatma Gaudlu started his fast at Rajkot. 

At Cawnix>re, in the course of a clash, five T)erBonB were killed and ten injured. 

Sir George Campbell, in his presidential address at the annual general meeting 
(in Calcutta) of tlie Bengal Chamber of Commerce, dealt with vanous matters 
relating to trade, commerce and industry in India. 

Si. Subhas Chandra Bose, Congress rresident, issued a statement replying 
to the various charges made against him after the Presidential election by 
several members of the Congress Working Committee. Sj. Bose repeated his 
appeal to Pandit Nehru to shake off his vacillation and give a bold and correct 
lead to all the Radical and Progressive forces in tlie o>ountry and assured Pandit 
Nelini of his loyal and ardent support. 

At the Conference of Indian Universities in Bombay, it was resolved that the 
medium of instruction at the different stages of education up to and including 
the Degree Course slig^uld, as far as ^Kissible, be the mother tongue of the student. 

At the annual session of tlie Jamait-iil-Ulema-i-Hind Conference, which opened 
at New Delhi. Dr. Shaukatullah Shah Ansari, Chairman of the Reception Com- 
* mittee, in his address drew the attention of the ulemas to the ^critical situation” 
through which the Muslims of India were passing in the struggle for fre^om. 

4th. Mahatma Gandhi continued his fast at Rajkot. The Prime Ministers of the 
United Provinces, Bihar, Orissa, the Central Provinces and Bind sent telegrams 
to the Viceroy requesting the Crown representative to intervene in Rajkot in 
view of the situation created ^ the Mahatma’s fast 

The Advisory Council of Rajkot in a statement to the Press expressed the 
view that Mahatma Gandhi’s letter to the Thakur Saheb ^is tantamount to 
an ultimatum and contains unreawmabie demandSf the acceptance of which prac- 
iioally mean surrender by the Thakore Sah^ of his rights as the Ruler the 
State in obedience to outside dictation. 

The illness of Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose took a serious turn : his temperature 
ihot up to 104 degrees, with all the former painful depressing symptoms. 

In a number of towns in the United Provinces, tbre were several instances 
of Hindu Mosleqi claves ; the situation was partmularly serious in Benares 
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wliere the police had to open fire on ziotona mobs. Cntfew was enforced in the 
Cto. In Gawnpore. there were 4 atr^ aasaulta saanjUiiig in two deatha. , , ^ 

The viait of the Viceroy and Lady £inlithgow Jo Jodhpur waa concluded. Hia 
Ezcdleney then viaited Udaipur and apeakiQg at^' the State banquet atated that'^ 
the development of a particular form of conetitution for a State waa a matter 
for the Biller himaelf. 

Mahatma Gandhi commented in the Harijan upon the settlement arrived at 
between the Bamdurc Praja Sangh and the Ruler of Ramdurg, a amall ^tate in 
the Bombay Karnatak area — there was an opix>Bition to thia settlement by certain 
extremist sections. 


5th. Mahatma Gandhi continued his fast at Rajkot : numerous messages not only 
from individuals but from some of the Provincial Governments were sent to the 
Viceroy to intervene. The Provincial Ministries of Bombay». Bihar, the Central 
Provinces and of some others threatened to resign, if action was not taken to 
prevent the continuation of the fast by the Mahatma. 

Sj. Subhfls Chandra Bose, ignoring medical advic,e and looking extremdy weak, 
left Howrah station for Tripuri, to preside over the Congress. 

A serious Hindu Moslem fracas broke out at Cossipore, near Calcutta : a 

g ‘oup of Hindus were celebrating hoH at the junction of Cossipore Road and 
un and Shell Fat^tory Road with band and music. When an altercation arose 
between the members of this party and ^loslems, stone throwing followed and 
soon a froc'as was in progress which was promptly checked by the police. 

Q'here was further grave communal rioting at Benares ; the police and troops 
had to open tire on several occasions to disperse riotous mobs. 

Swami Sahnjananda Saraswati, President, All India Kishan Sabha addressing 
several meetings at Jubbul{)ore suggested to peasants to organize a march to 
Tripuri to place their grievances before the delegates and leaders of the Congress. 


6tli, Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose. Congress President, arrived at Tripuri : he bad 
earlier detrained at Jubbulpore and from thence he travelled in an ambulance car. 

'Jlie fourth day of Mahatma Gandhi^s fast. His Excellency the Viceroy returned 
to New Delhi, having curtailed his Rajputana tour in view of tlie situation 
created by the Mahatma’s fast. The Viceroy received a telegram from Mahatma 
Gandhi in his reidy to His Excellency’s message. 

In a series of communal clashes in mill districts near Calcutta, comprising 
Naihati, Tittagarh, Ehardah, Kamarhati, in tlie Barrackpore sub-division, and 
Matiabmz, near Gai*den Reach, one man was killed and nearly 215 i)eople wore 
injured. 

The Pi'ovincial Board of Anglo-Indian and European Education, Bengal, dealt 
with a number of important questions at their meeting at Writers’ Building. 
Calcutta. 

The Calcutta Municipal Amendment Bill was in the end referred to a select 
committee without division, despite renew^ed attempts by the Congress to hold 
up the proceedings of the Bengal Assembly. 

The Assam Provincial Moslem Students’ Conference was held at Sylhet. 
Mr. Abdul Matin Choudhuri (ex-Min ister) presided. 

7th. Mahatma Gandhi broke his fast on the receipt of an assurance from the 
Viceroy that the Thakore Saheb of R^kot would carry out tJie promises 
contained in his notification and that His Excellency would exert his Influence 
to see that he did so. Mahatma Gandhi said that his heart was at Tripuri, but 
he had work to do at Rajkot, the problem of the State brooked no dday. It 
would not do to tinker with it. The IrlnceB must take heroic measures. 

The All India Oemgress Committee met at Tripuri. Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad, as the seniormost ex-President. occupied the chair in the absence of Sj. 
Subhas Chandra Bose, who could not attend owin^ to the atate of his 
health ; moves were afoot to patch up the differences which divided the Congress 
during the presklentiol election. Acnarya J. B. Kripalani presented the annual 
report. The Leftists submitted to Pandit Nehru the draft of a resolution on 
Federation, eliminating the suggestionB of an ultimatum to the British Govern- 
mei^ and demanding the original resolution of anything savouring of censure 
on Congress policy so far pursued. 

In the B^gal Iiegislative Assmbly, Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarc-ar, Finance 
Minister, introduced the Finance Bill seeking to raise aioditional revenue by 
imposuig ati ungi^imted tax of Bs. 30 per annum cm trades, professions, calf- 
in|^ and employments, leaving out of its scope those who do hot pay income 
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tax« The meaeare met with etronp; of^itioii from Oonfipmi aad Krieak Froja 
members who sought delaying its consideration by motions for circulation aim 
reference to a select Committee. 

In the Central Assembly, the Ba}kot crisis and Tripuri Congress Committee 
attracted most of the Congress members. The President admitted Mr. Abdul 
Quaiyum’s adjournment motion on Kenya. The motion sought to discuss the 
failure of the Government of India to secure the amendment of the existing 

£ ractice with regard to the alienation and transfer of lands in the Kenya 
ighlands to Indians and the disquieting fact that non-British European 
suDjects will receive preferential treatment as against Indians. 

8th. Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose presided over the All-India Congress Committee 
meeting at Tripuri— he lay on an invalid’s chair carried by Congress volunteers. 
Main interest centred round the discussion of a resolution sponsored by Pandit 
G. B. Pant, which expressed confidence in the old Working Committee and 
urged Bj. Bose to nominate the new Working Committee according to Mahatma- 
Gandhi’s wi»he8. 

In the Central Assembly, Sir James Grlgg, Finance Member made a 
spirited reply to his critics, when the House resumed general discussion on the 

Budget Mr. Brojendra Narayan Chaudhuri felt that the budget of this 

country were entirely subservient to the two “Ls”, namely London and Lanca- 
shire, whose interest it was to see that no substantial changes were introduced 
in the Budget. 

8th. The A. I. C. C. at Tripuri again discussed the resolution which expressed 
confidence in the old Working Committee, and urged Bj. Bose to nominate the 
new Working Committee according to Mahatma Gandhi’s wishes. Sj. Subhas 
Chandra Bose said tihat if the mover of the resolution had in mind that he (Bj. 
Bose) had cast any a|perBioris, he would like to repeat what he had said in an 
early statement that he had never cast any aspersions against any member of the 
Working Committee, and tliat he had never doubted the bonafides of any member 
of that Committee. 

Mahatma Gandhi conferred for two hours with representatives of the Praja 
Parishad at Eajkot, on their future work. He wrote a fetter to Mr. G. C. Gibson, 
President, Western India States urging the withdrawal of the emergency regula- 
tions and lifting of the ban on newspapers. 

In the Assam Legislative Assembly, the Budget Estimates for 1939-40 revealed 
a deficit of Bs. 17,39,0^. 

10th. The 52nd. session of the Indian National Congress opened in a tense 
atmosphere, following a adverse vote against the President’s group in the Bubiccts 

Committee earlier in the day The Ibresident Bj. Bubhas Chandra Bose 

did not attend the opening session, in view of the state of his health and 
^ Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, as the seniormost ex-Presideiit, took the chair. 
Bj. Bubhas Chandra Bose could not preside over the meeting of the Bubjecta 

Committee, Maulana Azad presided : the agenda before the Committee 

included Pandit Govinda Ballabh Pant’s reply to the debate on his resolution, 
which regretted the ^aspersions’ cast against the members of the old Worldng 
Committee, reiteimtcd faith in the policy and programme hitherto pursued 
under the guidance of Mahatma Gandhi, and recommended t^t the president 
should nominate the Working CommiHee for the year, in accordance with 

Mahatma Gandhi’s wishes All amendments were rejected and Pandit 

Pant’s resolution was accepted by 218 votes to 133. Bi. Bose, in his presidential 
address, referr^ to the events l^ing to the resignation of the Working Com- 
mittee, and said that his speech had to be brief under extraordinary circumstances. 
The main issue he touched on was Federation. He said : *T must give clear and 
unequivocal expression to what I have been feeling for some time past. The lime 
has come to raise the issue of Bwaraj and submit our national demands to 
British Government in the fprm of an ultimatum.^’ 

* Mahatma Gandhi in an appeal to the Bajkot public recapitulated the history 
of the States’ notifications and the correspondence between the Viceroy and him- 
sdf and the happy termination of his fast. He emphasized that he had inten- 
tionally omitted the publishing of other materials known to Mm. . He urged the 
need or truth and non-violence in the administration and i% mdividual doings 
In the Bengal Legislative Council the Home Minister idtioduoed the Calcutta 
and Subarban Polieq^ (Amendment) BilL spenl^ Inmched a strong 
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sttaek againit the measure and aoonaed the Government of interfering with the 
fonduiieiital rights and Liberties o£ the people. 

11th. Hie Congress programme was altered in view of a grave tarn in 6]. Subhas 
Chandra Bose’s illness. 8j. Bose remarked to Pandit Nehra, '*1 have not come 
here to go to hospital in Jubbulp9re ; 1 would much rather die here than be 
removed elsewhere before the session is over.” Immediately after the Subjects 
Committee meetlug, and before the open session of the Congiess all Qandhian 
leaders visited Sj. Bose, and informed him that they had decided to ddete from 
Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant’s resolution, passed in th» Subjects CommittM 
meeting on the 10th., the portion relating to the expression of regret at the 
'’aspersions’* cast on certain past members of the Congress executive. Hie l^ers 
also decided not to put the resolution before the plenary session of the Congress 
but to refer it to the All-India Committee, to be taken up at a future convenient 

^ date. The business of major imixirtaneo in the Subjects Committee was the 
discussion of Pandit Jawharlal Nehru’s 'national demand”. It was an anti- 
Federation resolution reiterating uncompromising opposition to the Federal part 
of the Government of India Act and determination to resist its imposition. 

Dr. Pattavi Sitaramayya, President of the Andhra Provincial Oongress Com- 
mittee received an information that 50 women were arrested foliowing a lathi ' 
charge on women Batyagrahis at Kalipatnam village, in the West Godavari 
District. 

Khan Bahadur Azizul Ilaque, Vice-Chan cdlor Calcutta University in course of 
his address at the annual convocation, made a spirited defence of the achieve- 
ments and gifts of the Calcutta University against uninformed critics. 

The Princes held a private meeting (at New Delhi), at which the situation 
arising out of the agitation against the Indian States was thoroughly discuss^ : 
the meeting considered certain proposals regarding internal reforms in the States. 

In the Assam Legislative Council (Upper House), there was a full debate on 
the Budget. The dominant note in vanous speeches #as the want of adequate 
provision made in the Budget for tackling the serious unemployment existing in 
the province. 

Mr. R. N. Nicolls, Chairman, Daijceling Branch of the European Association 
outlined at the annual general meeting at Darjeeling, the principal matters ^at 
the Committee had worked on during the past year. 

12Ui. The 52nd. session of the Indian National Congress concluded. Pandit Pant’s 
resolution on Congress leadership was passed by an overwhelming majority. The 
resolution regrettd the '’aspersions” cast against the members of the old Work- 
ing Committee, reiterated taith in the policy and programme hitherto pursu^ 
under the guidance of Mahatma Gandhi and recommended that the Pmsidont 
should nominate the Working Committee for the year, in accordance with 
Mahatma Gandhi’s wishes : voting was by show of hands. The Socialists remained 
neutral. The session rejected half a dozen amendments (including Mr. K, F. 
Nariman’s motion that in view of the alarming state of the President’s health 
the consideration of Pandit Pant’s r^olution be postponed till the President was 
in a fit condition to attend the meeting). 

The decision of the greatest import was the rejection of the Congress President’s 
plan of an ultimatum to the British Government, in order to ensure that the 
Congress demand, common to both groups, was met within a prescribed time- 
limit.—^. Sarat Chandra Bose suggested a time limit of six months, but 
Pandit Jawharlal Nehru said that they would be deceiving themselves if they 
thought that they could win their freedom from the British Government by 
using high sounding phrases and words. What was required was an 
enunciation in clear terms of the "national demand”, and preparation for the 
stouggle through purifying and strengthening the Congress organization. This 
view was accepted by the Congress in the form of a long resolution, defining 
the Congress demand. 

181^ His Excellency the Viceroy opened the session of the Chamber of Princes at 
New DelhL Over 50 Ruling Ptinces and Chiefs were present. 

In the Central Assembly, Sir Zianddin Ahmed moved the first of the ktolem 
I^airae Party’s cut motions, in order to discuss the inadequate representation of 
Moslems in thf <totral services, other than the Railways. 

% Sahhas 'Chandra Bose on his way back to Calcutta from Tripuri was 
dtftairmd at Dhanbad owing to his ill-health. 

8 
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The Jam Sahib of Nawanagar, C9ian<^or. Chamber of PtiBoea in thanking 
Hia Excdlency the Viceroy for presiding at the annual session of the Ghamber 
of Princes, stated. *^The Indian Princes are not averse to progress in thmr 
States with due regard to local condition and resources but we deny the right 
of any party from outside to dictate to us or to coerce us in the matter of 
constitutional reforms^ in our States.*’ 

In ^e Bengal I^slative Assembly, the Premier made an emphatic denial 
that the Government were without a policy or programme in the matter of 
primary education, in reply to Dr. Syama Prosad Mukherji, ex-Vio^Ghanoellar 
of the Calcutta University. 

At Faridpur, resolutions urging the establishment of branches of the Hindu 
Sabha in every union of Faridpur district and the organization of gymnasiums 
in every village, were passed at a public meeting of Hindus under the 
presidency of Bai Bahadur Tarak Chandra Chatterjee. 

The Bengal Government sustained a defeat in the Bengal Legislative Council, 
in connexion with the Calcutta Police and Subarban Amendment Bill, 1939, 
which sought to give power to the Commissioner of Police, Calcutta, to depute 
one or more police officers to attend any public meeting for the purpose of 
reporting the proceedings of such meetings.— There was a tie over an opposition 
amendment and the President, Mr. 8. Mitra cast his vote in favour of the 
amendment.— The amendment was moved by Dr. Badha Eumud Mukherji 
(Congress) aud sought to delete the explanation defining a public meeting. 

15th. His Excellency the Viceroy received Mahatma Gandhi at New Delhi— the 
interview lasted for about 2 hours. 

The Central Assembly resumed discussion of cut motions on the general 
Budget. Mr. 8. 8atymurthi moved the first of the Congress party cuts to 
censure the Government for their defence policy and administration. 

The C. P. Budget Estimates for 1939-40 revealed a surplus of Bs. 126 lakhs. 

The Bengal l^egislative Council passed the Calcutta and Subarban Police 
(Amendment) Bill as modified by the House. 


Ifitili. The Committee of seven formed by Mahatma Gandhi before his departure 
for Delhi for undertaking work in the Rajkot State and to launch a drive to 
liquidate illiteracy in the State, began its work. 

Twenty-four persons were committed to the sessions in connexion with the mur- 
der of Mmor B. L. Bazalgette, Political Agent, Eastern States Agency, at Banpur. 

In the Central Assembly, when discussion on cut motions was resumed on 
general Budget, Mr. T. S. A. Chettiar moved the second of the Congress cuts 
to discuss the conditions of Indians overseas. 

In the Punjab Assembly, the Premier, Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, replying to 
the general debate on the Budget, made a fervent appeal to the Opposition 
party to lend him their full co-opeiation and assistance in effacing communaiism 
and the preaching of violence in the province. 

A deputation of Arya Samajists including Lala Deshbandhu Gupta and 
Professor Sadhikar waited on Mimatma Gandhi with regard to Arya Samai 
Batyagraha in Hyderabad State. ^ 

17th. The Assam Assembly continued discussion of the principles of the Goalpara 
Tenancy Amendment Bill, which was moved for reference to a Select Committee 
by the mvenue Minister. 

Mr. B. B. Whitehead, Chairman of the Indian Mining Association, presidinff 
at the i^nual general meeting of the Association at the Boyal Exchange. Calcutt^ 
Burveyed the position of the coal industry. ^ ^ 

In the Khar Legislative Assembly, the establishment of an Agricultural 

J motion, moved against the demand 

under tne head, Agriculture . 

His Excellency Sir George Cunningham. Governor of the N. W. F. P. in 

op^ w ^New Assmbly Chamber, g , 


the course ^ his add 


survey of the various problems faSng the Fnmtiw Pro^ini^ 

Hindu Independent 

iMdd out, dne to the eUeged failnie of (be Government to oomply^^ 

^ to «lwen. The denumde 

intdnded the oi tiw Om ifandali, the tmidementty of (he loemier'e 

Mw^^l^aiding eaaeMm^ pn^ioeiia and <qipasitioD to (he d 



c^atdNiOLfi 0^ sviaiis 
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IMb b tlie fiangtl AuemU;, in reply to a quMtioB by Ifr. llaBa Snbeder, ^ 
Jteginald Hacwdl, Home Member, eteted that the Qojremment woe alire to the 
, dan^ of aubversive piopoganda in this country financed from abroad but .regretted 
tfaiy were unable to mvulge publicly the information in thmr poeimon. 

In the Orieaa Assembly, Taldier refugees and Burma riot figured liomiaently 
in the course of discussion. 

Mr. Fhttom A. T. FUlai, President. Travancore State Congress |nd Mr. 0. 
Bamdiandran. member of the State Congress Working Committee and mmnber 

the All-India Congress Committee, were arrested under sec, 40 ol the Travan- 
core Criminal Procedure Code. 

The Assam Assembly passed the demand for grants under the head ‘General 
Administration” but refused the Budget provision of Rs. 44, 239 under the bead, 
^Commissioners” on a cut motion movca by Maulavi Munammed Amjad All 
(Goalpara). The Government agreed with this motion. 


19th. Mahatma Gandhi had a prolonged talk with a number of former members 
of the Working Committee of the Congress at New Delhi. Those present were 
Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Pandit Govind Ballabh 
Pant and Mr. Bhulabhai Desai. A telegram was received from Sj. Barat 

Chandra Bose, cancelling his proposed visit The absence of emeigency 

provisions in the Congress constitution to deal with an interrugnum during 
which no Working Committee was in existense, formed the subject of comment 
and (here was a hardening of the oppinion which was expressed by some at 
Tripuri towards the close of the Congress session that the All India Congress 
Committee should be summoned early to deal with the situation. 

On the advise of Mahatma Gandhi the Jaipur Batyagraha was susiiended. 

Seventeen persons were injured as the result of a communal clasli at Dacca. 

In the Bihar Assembly, speaking on the Budget motion for the introduction 
of Khadi Uniforms for the police, Mr. Krishna Ballabh Sahay, Parliamentaiy 
Secretary, declared that Government were prepared to purchase as much Khadi 
as could be supplied by the All-India Spinners^ Association for police uniforms. 


20fh. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin, Home Minister, 
in moving for a grant of Rs. Rs. 2,14,55,000 for the Police Department gave a 
warning that there was a class of people in Bengal who were out to bring about 
revolution in the province and to upset the existing order of society. 

21st The Assam Legislative Aseembly passed the demands for grants under the 
heads ^‘Land Revenue”, ^Adminiitration of Justice” and *^Pi'ovlncial Excise” 
for sums not exceeding Rs. 27,97,600 ; Rs. 6,96,400 and Rs. 3,51,800. 
But the provision in the Budget for the appointment of an Advocate-General 
for Assam was subject to strong criticism in the Assembly. The ^vemment, 
however, defeated the Opposition. 

In the Bihar Assembly, discuBsion on two cut motions against the demand In 
teBOjdot of **General Administration” occupied the entire day’s sitting. 

^e Madras Legislative Assembly voted the grant for Ministers and General 
Administration. The Budget grants for District Administration, Jails, 
Administration of Justice and Police were voted. 


ttnA. In the Central Assembly, the urgency of a Hindu Moslem understanding 
was emi^basized by the leaders of both the Moslem League and Congress 
Party, mr. M. A. Jinnah declared that real victory would not come to ^e 
Congress until they had removed the barriers between the two people, while 
Mr. Bhulabhai Dem believed that the differences were more psycholi^cal than 
zeal and confidently hoped that they would march together ’^to that libe^ which 
la oun,” The Moslem League piurty remained neutral on the voting in the 
Divorce Bill debate. 

The Government sustained a defeat in the Central Assembly by 55 votes to 38^ 
when Mr. Ananthaaayanam Ayyangar moved a resolution to reduce a salt duty 
of Ra* IhI per maund by four annas. 

In fimar Leaislaave Asaembly, Dr. Saiyid Mahmud, Minister, replying to 
n cut motloii, aa^ ^The Government afe alive to the seriousness of nMiT in- 
ddiitedaess and are eontmnplating rdief measures more important and mm far 
seabhing than a AnimSi i ftiftn Bill/’ 

In tiM Ponjib Anmiildy, ifter n tmo-ing*’ IWdy ddMte, the Hoqm leleetod^ 
10 wtei lo the CnwreMv-I^y to eaoenie tha fMW 

of tiw Oovenmunt in leg^ to jatt adminutitioa in the Pwi|iAi. ^ v ^ 
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SML In tiha Central Assembly, Sir H. P. Mody’s amendment to omit the provi« 
jdon in the flnanoe BUI to double the imnort duty on raw ^ton wae passed 
• in ^e Assembly by 59 votes to 44. The hCoslem League party remained nentrsL 
Dr* J. N. Morgan, K. 0. esqplidned what the posilicm oi Indian States 
would be under Federation, whmi he ddivered his Tagore Lecture in the 
University of Calcutta on *Tederalism and the Government of India Act.** 

In Lahore, over a diundred Kishan demonstrators were arrested. A party of 
^ about 2000 ELishatte froM various villages of the Lahore District collected at the 
Municipal Gardens with the intention of marching to the Assembly CSunnber to 
record their protest against the increase of land tax. 

Om Mandali Following the failure of Dada Lekhraj to carry out the 
Government’s request for the segregation of the males from the premises of the 
Om Mandali, the Government served him with an order under sec. 144, Gr« 
P. O., to be in force for a period of 14 days, to abstain from admitting 
fmnale inmates of the said institution te any place wherein he may be for the 
time bdng« ‘‘Om Radhe*\ President of the Mandali, was directed by another 
order to lubstain from admitting male members to the institution, 

24fh. His Highness the Maharaja of Holkar issued an order appointing a Constitu- 
tion Committee, with Bai Bahadur Eangilal, Judicial Minister, as convenor, to 
report on what lines local self-Government should be developed in the State 
and in what manner the constitution of the I^islative Council should be 
revised and reformed so as to ensure increasing association of the people with 
the administrative machinery, due r^ard being paid to local conditions and 
the requirements and circumstances of the Btate.-~The Committee consisted 
of four officials and seven non-officials, the latter including the president of the 
Indore Praja Mandal. 

Om Mandali affairs : Sadhu Vaswani, the leader of the Satyagraha movement 
against the Om Mandali, and 36 volunteers including 12 laaies were taken into 
custody by the police when th^ attempted to march in a procession to the 
Secretariat in defiance of the Government order. The District Magistrate served 
an order under sec. 144 Cr. P. C. on Sadhu Vaswani and others. 

In the Sind Assembly Bao Sahib Gokuldas moved an adjournment in 
connexion with Sadhu Vaswaiii’s arrest.--Supporters of the motion v^emently 
opposed the promulgation of an order under Sec. 144 against the Satyagrahis, 
who they said were observing absolute non-violence. They insisted < that the 
‘‘Om Mandali” should be oanned. Sheikh Abdul Majid (Muslim League) 
suggested the bringing in of necessary legislation to ban the institution, if were 
was no legal provision at present. Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah, Minister 
for Law and Order, opposing the motion said : The Government had to 
protect the civil liberties of all. The Hindu Independents had been showing 
the pistols at the two Hindu Ministers. The Government had done every 
thing in their power. They would, however, try to find out if there was any 
lav^ whereby they could close the Mandali. He added that cases were pending 
In the Court The Premier, Khan Bahadur Allah Bux gave an account of the 
genesis of the trouble. The motion was talked out. 

The Travancore SatyagnJia The first President of the Travancore State 
Congress, Mr. Pattom A^ Thanu Pillai, and two members of the State Congress 
Council of Action, Messrs G. Bam Chandra and P. J. Sebastian were sentenced 
by the District Magistrate of Kottayam to one year’s simple imprisonment each. 

SStli. Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, the Congress President, in a statement to the 
Press, set forth the reasons for the delay in announcing the new Congress 
^ Worldng Committee. Sj. Bose said that specific matters like the appointment 

I of the Working Committee etc., could not be dealt with until aim unless 

€he general issues ansing out <n the adoption by the Congress of Buidit G. B. 

^ Pant’s resolution had been fully discussed and decided upon after consultation 
with Mahatma Gandhi. Sj. Bose said that he would like to ascertain from 
Mahatma Gandhi the latter’s interpretation ai Pandit Pant’s resolution, namely 
whether he took it as a vote ot oo-oonfidenGe on Sj: Bose and desired him to 
resign the Presidentship or whether he took it as an attempt at rappiodiment 
between Mahatma Gandhi and the Congress Ftesidient, dthoi^ Sj. Bose 
b^eved that there never had been any break with Mahatma Gandhi on Im 
The Central Asaembly rejected ^ 50 votes to 42 the Finance whidi was 
letunied to the with the Governor^^ateeral^s raeommeiidaition that it 

' ’ha tfaafifitl 
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At die ennual meeting of Hie Bengal Nadoiml Ghamber of 0mm 
Cblentlai the new Indo-Bntldi Trade Agreement waa etrongiy oxitieiaed by 
Sr Ban Paul* 

Om ManMi ; In the Sind Assembly, the Hindn Induqpendent Farty^deeided 
at its meeting at Karadii to table a *no-con£idence** motion and were obtaining 
the necessary eignatnres of the* members of the Assembly. They sent 
teifigxaiDB to the Hindu members of the Assembly who were out of statioa 
then to eome to KaraohL ^ 4 

MSk At Heerut» a decision to appoint a Ck>mmittee to examine and report on . 
the varioas draft schemes put forward as being more likely than the {present 
constitution to secure the rights and interests of the Moslems in India, was. 
taken at a meeting of the Working Committee of the All-India Moslem League 
at the residence of^awab Mohamra Ismail Khan, President of the U. P. 
Provincial Moslem League. The meeting passed another reaolutioa advising 
Moslems in the States to organize themselves effectively and assuring them of 
its fullest support. 

At the annual session of the Bihar Provincial Hindu Conference which began 
at Monghyr, Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President, Hindu Mahasabha, observed, ^It Is 
a happy sign that Hindus have become alive to the idea of national unity and 
are organiang themselves. That is why, although I am a Maratha, I am 
presiding at a conference in Bihar.” The Hindu Sabha stood for Hindutma 
whi^ embraced Hindu Society, culture, language etc., and need not be looked 
upon with needless suspicion. 

At a public meeting in Calcutta, strong speeches were made when the 
Tripuri session of the Congress was reviewed and a resolution passed criticizing 
Pandit Pant’s resolution as a serious departure from the Congress constitution.— 
The meeting was convened by a section of Congressmen. 

2r7th. Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan, Commerce Member, made a notably 
clear explanation of the intricacies of the new Indo-British Trade Agreement, 
when he moved its approval in the Central Assembly. He stressed the value 
of the arrangement with a country which was India’s best customer, and with 
which India’s trade had been steadily increasing since pre-Ottawa days. 

In the Sind Assembly, a no'-confidence motion in the Ministry was moved 
by Dr. Hemandas Wadhwani. 

His Excellency the Governor of Bind accepted the resignations of the two 
Hindu Ministers, Mr. Nichaldas Vizirani and Mr* Dialmal Daulatram. 

At the Chittagong District Youth Conference held under the presidentship of 
Mr. M. N. Eoy at Chittagong, reference to the leaders of the Chittagong 
armoury raid and deprecation of Mahatma Gandhi’s act were uttered. The 
conference concluded after adopting a series of resolutions demanding refund of 
the punitive tax and the collective fines realized from Chittagong during the 
terronst movement, urging formation of a nationalist militia and between all 
left forces in the Congress to build a national front in the fight for freedom. 

The Committee set up by His Highness the Ruler of Mandi State to revise 
the constitution of the Mandi State L^slative Council, with a view to enlarging 
Its powers, submitted its report. 

BJ. Bubhas Chandra Bose, the Congress President, made an appeal to the 
Congressmen in the Punjab to join hands in furthering the Congress cause in the 
prmnee and uphold the honour of the province and of the country as a whole. 

An topoi^t constitutional point involving the rights and privileges of the 
Bpgal L^lative Assembly was raised by we Speaker (Khan Baha&r Azizul 
AflQpe) when a non-official Bill called **The Rural Poor and Unemployed ^ Relid 
Bill as mu»ed by the Upper House came up for consideration. Tne question 
WM whether a Bill which, when originally introduced in the Upper House, con- 
tamed provisions having financial obbgations by the Government, and had 
nibsequ^Hy bedi chan^ and 4 >as 8 ed by that House, could be sent to the 
Imesr^Boiise in that changed form for consideration. 

In the Assei^ly, Sir Aubrey Metcalfe (Secretary for External Affairs) 

lu. T. B. A. CSmttiar that the Government of India were correspemding 
m^Alghan Gaaemment through His Majesty’s Minister on the subject d 
iaoians;w A&banisto and they were endeavonung to obtain an improvement 
oi emdi^ ttffod to trado ud otber mstten. 

AMoably sifted by 99 rates to 47 the Commene Member*. 
lM>w» flit m liido*fitnsb liade Agreemeat be improved, fiefam ^ ditiiim 
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Mr. M. A. Jinnah announced that the Moslem League Barty would remain 
nentraL 

In the Assam Lmslative Assembly, the demands under the h^s 'Industries**. 
Jails and Convict Bettlements, Gvil Works (excluding establishment) Loans and 
Advances bearing and not bearing interest were granm. 

Mfli. A riot broke out at a meeting at the Baradari Hall, Lucknow, convened by 
non-Congressmen to pretest against the financial policy of the United Provinces 
Gk>vemment. 

SOth. The Council of State adopted the motion on Indo-British Trade Agreement by 
^ votes to 10. 

The Assam Ledslative Assembly passed demands for grants under “Veterinary”, 
''Co-operation”, "Miscellaneous Departments” and under "Miscellaneous” heads, 
but the increas^ number of Ministers and their tours came in for severe criticism 
by an Opposition cut motion when voting on demands for supplementary grants 
was taken up. 

In the Sind Assembly, Dr. Wadhwani moved his no-confidence motion against 
the Allah Bux Ministry. 

81st. The Central Assembb passed without a division. Sir Bednald Maxwell’s Bill 
for the Eegistration of Foreigners with an amendment seeking to include iii the 
definition, residents of the Dominions. 

Sir Bijay Chand Mahatab, Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan. in Calcutta, 
made an i^peal to landlords to unite to stem the tide of "anti-landlordism” that 
was spreading over Bengal, 

At Lucknow, the Madhe Sahaba agitation took a serious turn when hundreds 
of Shias and Sunnis clashed. The police opened fire. Over a dozen constables 
and three officers, besides a number of rioters were injured. A confew order was 
promulgated. 

In the Sind Assembly, the no-confidence motion against the Ministry was 
withdrawn following a conference between the Ministers and the Hindu Indepen- 
dent Party. The Premier agreed to meet the demands of the Hindus to some 
extent and promised to deal with the Cm Mandali suitably. 


April 1939 

Chief Event* : —Federal Court Award on the Bajkot Dispute : Sir 
Maurice Gwyer’s findings : Moslem agitation in the State : Mahatma 
acknowledges defeat to Durbar Yirawalla — Om Mandali agitations 
continued — Muslim League meetings held in different parts of the country — 
Tabarra agitation at Lucknow — All India Landholders’ and All-India 
Kisan Conferences held simultaneously at Lucknow and Gaya — All India 
Congress Committee at Calcutta : Sj, Subhas Bose tenders resignation of 
Presidentship on his failure to form a Working Committee: Babu 
Bajendra Prosad elected President. 

ist The Maharaja of San tosh died in Calcutta,— he was the President of the 
former Bengal Legislative Council. 

The Assam Legislative Assembly passed the following taxation Bills moved by 
the Government : Assam Sales of Motor Spirit and Lubricants Taxation Bill 
^ Afiam Sales Tax Bill. Assam Amusements and Betting Tax Bill and Assam’ 
Motor Vehicles Taxation (Amendment) Bill. 

In an article in the Harijan^ Mahatma Gandhi wrote, "Those who lightly 
talk ol freedom in the States and hope to i^tain it throu^ civil resistanoe do not 
know what they are talking about.” 

In the Smd Assembly Messrs Nicbaldmi VaxLrani and Diamal Daidatram were 
sworn in as Ministers. 

and. ^is Exedlency the Governor of the Punjab, Sir Henry Ciaik, performed the 
l^ing ceremony of Ihe Emerson Barrage/ which marked the completion of Ihe 
Havdi project 

Under the auspices of the Bengal Provincial Congress Oommittee in Oslontta. 
a pubUc mee^ lias hdd under tlm piesidenoy oslb. BanteA Jbunar Bas^ 
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•a «c-Ma|or of Galeutto^ to piotast ttaiatt tlie ^Qdeiitto Hunidpil Act 
(AatendiDent) Wl, engaging attention ^ l^e Bengal Lcgialati?e AceemUj. 

M Sir Maurice Qwyer, Qbief Justice of India, gare hia Terdlot on the Bajkot die* 
pnte.— Beferring to the documents under dispute Sir Maurice Qwyor dedared 
tiiat according to them the Thako^ Sahib undertook to appdnt the persons re* 
commended by Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel and that he did not reserve to himaell 
any discretion to reject those of whom he disapproved. The Thakpre Bahibt 
the Chief Justice said, was entitled to criticize the recommendations and to urge 
their reconsideration but unless it could be shown that any of the persems were 
neither servants nor subi^ of the State, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel was entitled 
to have (he last word. The Chief Justice also remarked. “1 am constrained to 
observe that opinions may be stro^ly held without bmn^ dishonestly hddi and 
I permit myself to hope that the Committee, when constituted, may enter upon 
its difficult task: in an atmosphere free from accusations and recriminations. The 
interests of parties are of importance, but I conceive that of no less importance 
are the interests of the general body of the inhabitants of Rajkot.** 

The Bihar Assembly passed an official resolution urging the abolition of the 
excluded areas and bringing them under the regular administration of the 
Government. 

4th. His Excellency the Viceroy granted a long interview to Mahatma Gandhi in 
Ddhi which lasted li hours -the interview was generally regarded as a natural 
sequel to the publication of the Gwyer Award. 

^e Bengal Legislative Assembly, after a protracted debate, agreed to proceed 
with the consideration of the Moneylenders* Bill, as reported by the Select 
Committee. Incidentally, the Speaker (Khan Bahadur Azizul Haque) gave a 
ruling that the provincial legislature was quite competent to legislate on money- 
lending. 

The Satyagraha campaign in the Mewar State was suspended on the advice 
of Mahatma Gandhi. 

In the Assam Legislative Assembly, a motion protesting against the com- 
munique fixing the hours for the stoppage of music before mosques was defeated 
by 54 votes to 42. 

The death occurred of His Highness Maharaja Sir Adiiya Narayan Singh of 
Benares, at Ramnagar fort, in Benares State. 

5tii. In the Sind Assembly, the Select Committee on the Bind Anti-Dowry Bill re- 
commended that dowries should be limited to a maximum Rs. 500/- 

6th. The Central Assembly passed the Tariff Amendment Bill relating to broken 
rice, silk, paper, and pulp and magnesium chloride. 

Dr. S. C. Law, presiding at the annual general meeting of the Sunderban 
landholders' Association, in Calcutta, made an appreciative reference to the 
work of the Land Revenue Commission, presided over by Sir Francis Floud. 

The Assam Assembly carried by 57 votes to 28 the Agricultural Income-Tax Bill, 

The Opposition in the Bengal Assembly walked out as a protest against a certain 
remark made by Mr. Mozammal Huq (Cofdition Party) during discussion of the 
Amusement Tax (Amendment] Bill. 

Om Mandali : The order under Sec. 144 Cr. P. C. glutting a ban on male mem- 
bers entering the Om Mandali and Om Nivas institutions, was extended by a 
further period of 14 days. 

The Princes of Kathiawar States and their Ministers met in a conference in 
Jamnagar House, Rajkot, under the presidentship of the Jam Bahib of 
Nawanagtf. The discussions centred round the recent proposals of the Resident 
ror the Western India States for a common Police force and a commonik High 
Court for the smaller States. 

Subhas Chandra Bose issued a statement to the Press regarding the award 
of ckr Maurice Qwyer on the Rajkot affair. He said, ‘1 have just ffnished 
f6aalpg Sir Maurice Gwyer’s Awara on the Rajkot affair. The Thaimre Sahib’s 
rerom^ implement the agreement entered into with Sardar Patel had been a 
rude SM painful shock to every body and most of all to Mahatma Gandhi Now 
that the award has fully vindicated the stand taken by Mahatmaji and 
Smrdar Vall^hbhai/ 1 hope the Ihakore Sahib will have no hesitatum ip accep- 
tmff the award in the proper spirit and that be vrill take steps to implement it 
wmout delay. I hope fiutiier that (he Reforms Oonunittee will prepare a eharter 
ef ai^lM 4 wffl be adopted by the State.” 
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At Lucknow, Biz bandied Sbias were arrested for publidj reeiting TabamL 
Those arrested included some of the members of the old Boyal toiily. 

Dr. Khan Sahib, the Premier, N, W. Frontier Province^ in an interview re : 
certain provisions of thd North-West Frontier Province Agricaltaid Ptqduce 
Markets Bill, observed, 'Hie Congress has always stood for the just protectaon 
of rights of every community, and I, as an orcunary soldier of the Congress 
army, must cai*ry 5ut the Congress policy. 

8tti. The Maharmadhiraj of Darbhanga, addressing the All-India Landholders’ 
Association at Lucknow, declared that in the event of war, Indian landlords 
would place their entire resources at the disposal of His Majesty the King. 

Mr. J. N. B. Mehta, presiding over the annual meeting of the Federation of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce, in Delhi, urged separate trade agreements with 
several European countries for developing India’s trade. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, presiding over a meeting of the Council of the Moslem 
Lei^ue, at New Delhi, made a statement that the Moslem League was not 
pieced to any particular scheme of Federation and that a final scheme would be 
drawn up by the Working Committee after close examination of the whole question. 

In his speech as President of the Bengal Provincial Moslem League in Calcutta, 
Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, the Bengal Premier, observed, “The Congress is at the 
present moment an organization of political hypocrites.” 


8fh. Mahatma Gandhi issued an article entitled “Have I erred,” which was in 
reply to those critics who asserted that his fast in Bajkot to the neglect of Tripuri 
was out of proportion, that he should not have been **dancing attendance on the 
Viceroy and that his action in accepting the verdict of the chief justice of the 
Federal Court was at variance with Congress Opposition to Federation. 

At the meeting of the General Commlttee^ol l^e Bengal Provincial Moslem 
League, in Calcutta, resolutions were passed urging the Government not to re- 
cognize the claim oi the Indian National Congress, to be a “national” organiza- 
tion ; condemning the Italian invasion of Albani, "the only Moslem Kingdom in 
Europe” and calling upon Moslems to counteract the evil ^ects of the Commu- 
nist movmeiit in Bengal* 

In his presidential speech at the All-Bengal College and University Teachers’ 
Conference at Daulatpur, Mr. Pramatha Nath Bannei-jee, Principal of the Univer- 
sity Law College, Calcutta, criticized the Bengal Government’s monetary aid to 
Hindu schools and colleges in the province. He pointed out that though the 
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Government had in the current year made considerable provision for the grai 
stipends and scholarships, the grants would be on the basis that 60 p, c. would go to 
the Moslem Community, 20 percent to the scheduled castes and 20 p. c. to 'others’ 
—including 65*5 percent of the Hindu students in the affiliate institutions, 
Acharya Narendra Dev, in his presidential address to the All-India Kisan 
Conference, at Gaya, declared, ''A revolutionary change has come over the 
peasants’ way of thinking. There is a new urge for knowledge. He has begun 
to criticize his surroundings and those whom he had rendered unquestioning 
obedience in the past. The old sadness is giving way to buoyancy. A new spirB 
is abroad in the villages, and if we make proper use of the new favourable 
situation and give % proper direction to peuant activities we can make them an 
in-esistible force in the country. The virtue of discipline has to be brought home 
to them.” 

The Mahrajadhiraj Bahadur of Darbhanga, presiding over the All-India 
Landholders’ Conference at Lucknow, appeal^ to Ihe landholders to take note 
of the democratic tendencies in the modem world, re-establish contact with the 
villagers and think in terms of the villagers’ welfare. 

The All-India Landholders’ Couferaioe elected the Maharajadhiraj of Darbhanga 
as the President of the Federation and adopted the constitution drafted by & 
constitution Bub-oommittee under the Maharaja of Mymensingh with the 
recommendation that the ammdments which wem moved should referred to a 
sub-committee. , 

The Committee of the Moslem Lea^e, mesided over by the Baja of Finmr 
maintained in its report on the Waioha Bcheme of Education t^t t^ 
aimed at facilitating the conversion of the youth to the ideal of the OongrcM 
The All-India Women’s Conference made an appeal lor supportiim the pro- 
posed inquiry into the rights of Indian WomeiL re. Hr. Jinaxija He&e’s lelo- 
Intion in the Centre! Assembly regarding the appointment of a CVmmittee of 
Xhquiiy into Iho legal rie^ts and aiimbilities of wonteii in India* 
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„ The Simiii leaden of Lucknow decided to seek Iml lelief with regaiid to 
the redtation of Tabarra by Bhiaa and they approached the Local Ooveniment 
fo sanction to launch prosecution against Shies. 

Attraspts to solve the problem of refugees from Taloher in Angul readied a 
deadlock following; the stand taken by the Ruler of Taloher that the agreement 
arrived at an official ccmference Angul on March 22nd, was not binding 

on him. 

On the advice of Mahatma Qandhi Satyagraha was dropped in Eajnandgaon 
and Chhuikhadan States in the Chattisgarh division. 

At the open session of the Provincial Muslim League, New Delhi, Mr. 
Hussain Imam, member of the Council of State, presided. The conference 
appealed to the Muslims, 
use swadeshi cloth and 

goods produced by Muslims. _ 

India Act is incomplete’* and that the All India Muslim League ^ould be 
asked to prepare a preferable constitution, which would safeguard the rights 
of Muslims. 

The General Committee of the Bengal Provincial Muslim League expressed 
the opinion, in Calcutta, ^under no circumstances should the Government 
recognize the Congress as a national organization representing the various 
communities of India.*’ The Committee declared that in matters concerning 
the Muslims, the Government should always be guided by the opinion of the 
Muslim League **as the sole and acknowledged representative of the Muslim 
Community?’ 


11th. Mahatma Gandhi had a 75 
Western India States^ on Baikot 


minutes’ talk with Mr. £. C. €|ibson. President, 
avaaca K.^ucai/wi^ vaa affairs. The problem of deciding upon the 

personnel of the Reform s Committee in accordance with the notifications issued 
oy the Thakore Sahib of Rajkot State on December 26, 1938, encountered a 
fresh hitch. 

In the Central Assembly, Dr. G. V. Deshmukh’s Hindu Women’s Divorce 
Bill was discussed ; Sir N. N. Sircar, Law Member admitted that the question 
raised by Dr. Deshmukh’s Bill w^as one of great importance and deserved every 
sympathy, but Dr. Deshmukh had done no service to Hindu Women whose 
cause he championed by his present Bill. 

In the C. P. Assembly, the Moslem League members walked out in protest 

Deputy Speaker, Mrs. Anusuyabai Kale, to give 
adjournment motion (re : arrest of 145 Moslems of 
district) tabled by Mr. M. M. Haq and Ifo. 


against the refusal of the 
provisional consent to the 
Biswa village, in Buldana 
Hidayat All. 

His Highness the Nawab of Tonk, at hie birthday Durbar, announced the 
institution of partially elected administrative bodies, both local and central. 

IMh. The Central Assembly passed Mr. D. M. Hedge’s resolution recomm^ding 
the appointment of a Committee to examine and report on the present positioii 
of women under the existing laws with special reference to rights and 
disabilities in regard to ownership and disposal of property, rights of 

guardianship over children, rights to maintimance, rights in respect of joint 
family property, rights of inheritance and succession and marital rights. 

The Federal Court gave a ruling on the bringing of cases against public 
servants in a case arising out of an appeal.— “It will be open to His Excellency 
(the Governor) after considering the facts of the caM to give consent to a 
zresh prosecution under 477 A. (of the code) if he should think fit.” 

18th. Gandhi decided to submit to the Thakore Sahib the naihes of 

seven persons for membership of the Reforms Committee in the light of his 
negotiations with the Moslems and Bhayyats. ^ ^ , 

Pattavi Sitatafhayya,^ in the course of an interview at Bangalore 
suggested the possibility ^ of a Ro^l Commission shortly oommg to mvestigate 
the portion dt various States in ^dia. 

14lli. The ccmversations between ' Mahatma Gandhi and the Moslem deputa^n at 
Rajkot did not result in any definite agreement regarding reprMentatkm jm 
the IMorms Committee.— A Bhayyat’s deputation wm^ on the^mlrore S^b. 

Chiral Assembly passed without a division Sir M. ZatoU^ Khans 
Tidff Bill to reduce the protective duty cm sugar from Es. 7*4, to Bs« 6-13 and 
* to oontbiie it until 194L 
4 . ■ 
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In the Bombay Assembly, Mr. M. Munsbi, the Home Minister maide an 
important announcement regarding the question of the unification of the Bior 
ana the abolition of the dual system on the original side of the Bombay High 
Court ; he supported the first reading of a Bill to prevent an unqualified person 
from acting as advocate, attorney or pleader. 

15th. The negotiations with Bloifiems at Rajkot, in regard to the personnel of the 
Reforms Committee, having failed, Mahatma Gandhi, on behalf of Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel, sent a letter to the Thakore Sahib submitting a list of seven 
names for the Committee. 

A proclamation announcing the introduction of constitutional reforms in 
Tripura State was read at the New Year Durbar at Agartala. 

10fh* At Rajkot, about 500 Bhayats and Moslems staged an angry demonstration 
against Mahatma Gandhi during evening pravers at the Rashtnyashala. 

At Lucknow, a vigorous indictment ot the United Provinces Congress 
Ministry’s administrative policy, specially in regard to prohibition, and various 
other taxation measures was mode at a conference representative of all non- 
Congress elements in the province.— Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru presided. 

The majority of the Hindu shopkeepers in Calcutta observed hartal as a 
protest against the Calcutta Municipal Act Amendment Bill. 

17th. The Dacca Mail collided with the 16 Down Passenger at Majdia, 65 miles 
from Calcutta, on the Eastern Bengal Railway. 32 persons were believed to 
have been killed and more than 40 were thought to have been injured. 

The question of representation of Bhayats and Qirasias on the Rajkot 
Reforms Committee took a new turn following correspondence between Mahatima 
Gandhi and the president of the Griasias’ Association. 

Mr. Jaiprakash Naiain, General Secretary, All-India Congress Socialist Party 
and Mr. P. C. Joshi in a joint statement stressed the need for the formation 
of the Working Committee of the Congress prior to the meeting of the 
All-India Congress Committee. 

Eighteen taluqdars, headed by Raja Maheswar Dayal, walked out of the general 
meeting of the British India Association as a protest against the passing of a 
resolution seeking the intervention of Mahatma Gandhi in the dispute b^ween 
taluqdars and the U. P. Government over the Tenancy Bill. 

The Kishan Satyagraha in Lahore, which was started as a protest against the 
new land assessment rates in Lahore took a new turn, when a jatha of seven 
women Batyagrahis entered the prohibited area. 


18th. Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore and Sir P. C. Roy sent telegrams to Mahatma 
Gandhi and Sj, Subhas Chandra Bose request!^ that Mahatma Gandhi and the 
Congress President should meet before the Congress meeting with a view to 
putting an end to the present state of affairs. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President, All-India Moslem League, in a Press statement, 
criticized Mahatma Gandhi’s attitude regarding Moslem representation on the 
Rajkot Reforms Committee, and advised Moslems in the State to boycott the 
Committee. 

A fresh hitch occurred over the personnel of the Rajkot Reforms Committee. 
The Thakore Baheb replied to Midiatma Gandhi’s letter of April 15 stating that 
six of the seven names mentioned in Bardar Patd’s list did not appear to be 
subjects of Rajkot State. He also referred to the non-inclusion of repremtativaa 
of Moslem Bhayyats and the depressed classes on the Committee. 

A situation resembling a “siege” developed at Digboi as a result of the stndned 
atmosphere caused by the continuance since April 2, of the strike of the labour 
of tibe Assam oil company. 

19th. Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, who went to Rajkot at the invitation of the 
Durbar, had an interview with Mahatma Gandhi and stressed the neS of 
dmg a Dmressed classes’ representative on the Refomie^mmittee ^ 

Pandit JawharW N^ru paid a visit to^Sj. Bubhas Chandra Bose* at Dhanhad • 
thqr were engaged in d^p conversatwm for about 34 hours in the aftern^^J 
hadf further conversations after dinner, after which PandRN^^^^t ^ 
Allahabad. ■ 

g(A ^ferenoe of States’ Ministers ms inaugurated at Gwalior by the Ibhania^ 


gOUi. Mshsfapsa Gsndhi had a disonssion with the Tna^har. nf a, p,.!. . 

at B^kot and had an interview irith lb. OUMbn, tiie 
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Hit Mtiet^ the King appiored the appointment of Sir John Woodhead. K. C 
S. I.» I. 0- &» »8 Governor of Bengal with effect from Jane IL in opnteqttenM 
of the grant oi leave to Hit Ezoelleaov Sir Bobert Beid K. 0« Si* Li K* 0. l» E.* 
Governor of Aetam and at present actmg Governor of Bengal* 

In B»gal Legislative Assembly, exciting scenes were mtnesaed during^ a dis- 
enasion x^arding the admissibility of an adjournment motion aubmitted^y Mr. 
Saaanka £khar^^al (Congress) to discuss a speech delivered by the Premier, 
Mr* A. K. Fazlul Haq at a recent meeting of the Bengal Provincial Moslem 
Leme in Calcutta. 

The Secretary of the Provincial Board for Anglo-Indian and European Educa^* 
tion in Bengal at the twenty second meeting of the Board in Calcutta expressed 
the view that schools for Europeans and Anglo Indians in the province were 
adapting themselves to the new conditions in a promising manner. 

Sir Henry Gidney. M. L. A. (Central) and president-in-chief of the Anglo- 
Inc^ and Domicile European Association, speaking at the annual meeting of 
the Punjab branch of the Association held in Lahore, said, ^'Cultivate frienduiip 
with our Indian brethren. Treat them on an equality with yourself. You have 
much to learn from them and they from you.*’ 

21at. Mahatma Gandhi received a reply to his letter from Mr. G. C. Gibson, 
President, Western States Agency, but no solution was reached on the constitu- 
tion of the Reforms Committesiat Rajkot. 

Mr. M. M. S. Ispahan!, Honorary Secretary, Bombay Fresidencv Moslem 
League in a statement said that Mahatma Gandhi was trying to bacx out of a 
definite and unconditional promise which he gave to Moslems of Rajkot to include 
their representatives on the Reforms Committee. 

Mr. H. G. Denneh^, Chief Secretary to the Government of Assam issued a 
communique on the Digboi labour strike, which stated, among other things, “die 
Finance Minister has already proceeded to Digboi and will study the whole situa- 
tion on the spot. In the belief that the quarrel is susceptible of settlement the 
Government nave authorized him to announce their willingness to set up a 
Conciliation Board. The Government hope that the parties to the dispute will 
accept this and work in co-operation to make a settlement possible and peaceful 
rdationship between the parties will soon be restored.” 

There was a clash between Kishans and Zemindars near the village of Nehra 
in Darbhanga district— a number of Kishans were injured. 


22nd. Mahatma Gandhi visited Durbar Virawala and had a prolonged discussion 
with him, on the subject of his reported offer regarding the appointment of the 
Committee on Rajkot reforms. 

In the Punjab Assembly, the motion of ”full confidence” in the Ministry moved 
by Sheikh Karamat All (Unionist) was adopted by the House. Ihe Opposition 
stayed away as a protest during the debate against the Speaker’s ruling which 
gave priority to the full confidence motion in preference to the no-confidence 
motion. 


2Srd. The talks at Rajkot between Mahatma Gandhi and Darbar Virawala in con- 
nexion with the personnel of the Rajkot Reforms Committee broke down. Mr. 
Maludev Desai, the Mdbatma’s Secretary, put forward a strong plea for iuter- 


Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose was re-elected President' of the Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee at a meeting of that body in Calcutta. 


Mth. Mahatma Gandhi in a letter to Durbar Virawala declined to have the Rajkot 
^orms Committee appointed on basis suggested by Mr. Virawala. Mahatma 
Ghuidhi pointed out that if four out of the seven seats were reserved for certain 
communities and interests then the vast majority would be converted into a 
wjority. In a written statement to the news agency, Mahatma Gandhi said : 

RaUmt to me has bean jl priceless laboratory. My patience has been sorely tried 
by the tortuous politics of Kathiapar* 1 have told Mr. Virawala, T am d^eated, 
may you win’.’^ 

A^zesqlution eoqdemnin'g the Calcutta Munici})al Bill and suggesting steps to 
comliat was muBsed at ue meeting of the Bengal Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee, held in Calcutta. 

A xesoiuyon xdteratiug the Congress policy of non-participation in an *Im- 
, jpenalist War** was passed at a meeting hdd in connexion with the CDIsrvance 
^ Aa in Cdeutta*-^. Subhas Chandra Bose pxesidedi 
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ttllt llihatma Gaodhi issaed a atatement on aitoation in Bajkot-^^Baikot 
aeema to have robbed ine of my yonth. I never knew that 1 waa dd. Kow I 
am weighed down by toe knowledge of decrepitude. I never knew what it waa 
to loae nope. But it aeema to have been cremated in Bajkot My ahimsa haa 
been put to a teat as it haa never been subjected to before.” 

Mth. Mr. Niahit Chandra Sen and Prince Yusuf Mirza, Congresa nominees were 
unanimously dected Mayor and Deputy Mayor, respectively, of Calcutta. The 
election was held in toe Calcutta Corporation building. 

Mr. K. F. Nariinan, presiding at toe South Calcutta Political Conference 
made vdiement condemnation of Fascist methods and ^group power” politics in 
toe Congresa. The sp^ker appealed for unity among Congressmen. 

The executive committee of toe All-India Congress Socialist Party, which met 
at Patna, devoted most of its time in discussing the attitude of the country in 
toe event of deterioration of toe international situation and adopted two resolu- 
tions in that connexion. 

The Tribunal appointed by toe Sind Government to inquire into toe Om 
Mandali affairs, unanimously came to toe conclusion that toe Om Mandali waa 
an unhealthy institution, whose doctrines were not conclusive to sound moral 
life among its young inmates. 

27fh. Mahatma Gandhi had a long discussion the Congress President, Sj. 
Subhas Bose at Sodepur Ashram, near Calculta, regarding the personnel of toe 
Congress Working Committee and various other matters connected with toe 
future programme of the Congress. Pandit Ndiru was also present and took 
part in toe discussion. 

In the course of an interview Gandhiji stated that his messsage to India and 
toe world was : ^I am fighting for peace, I shall die for peace, peace in toe 

^ '^ Congress, peace in the States, peace on earth and good-will amongst men. To 
set toe s^ upon that— if I feel the power*-! am quite capable of fasting unto 
death to prevent western humanity, which is getting ready to embark upon sui- 
cide on a scale hitherto imknown to the histoij of this world.” When he was 
asked if he had come to Calcutta on a peace mission seeing that he had advised 
Sardar Patel not to come to Calcutta, Mahatma Gandhi replied that toe reason 

X lor Sardar Patel’s not coming was that it was in toe best interests of toe country 
to absent himself from Calcutta. 

The twenty-first general session of the Assam Students’ Conference was held 
«t Jorhat— ftof. Humayun Kabir, m. l. g. (Bengal) presided. 

Mh. The talks in Calcutta between Mahatmaji, Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose and 
other Congress leaders were adjourned, no definite result having been reached. 
Seven members of the All-India Committee joined in toe discussions at one time 
or other. They were Dr. Bajendra Prasad, Acharya Eripalani, Pandit Jawahar- 
Ifd Nehru, Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, Dr. Pattavi Sitaramyya, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu and 
Mr. Sanker Deo. 

It was reported from Cuttack that a large number of people were killed and 
injured when police and troops op^ed fire on a mob in Gangpur Sta^ Orissa. 

Swami Shahajananha Saraswati, toe Kisan leader of Bihar presided over a 
meeting in Calcutta, to urge the release eff political prisoners. Among other 
speakers were Mr. Jdyprakash Narain and Prof. N. G. Banga. 

Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, toe Congress President, tendered his resigna- 
tion when the All India Congress Committee met at Wellington Square, Calcutta, 
for toe first time since Tripuri. Mahatma Gandhi was not present at toe meet- 
ing. Sj. Bose reported his failure to form a Working Committee, read out a 
letter which he had recrived from Mahatma Gandhi and made a statement 
giving reasons for his decision.— The development, which caused a sensation, was 
a sequel to toe differences between toe Congress President and other memhm 
of toe old Working Committee on matters of principle and programme and also 
to toe Tripuri resolution which directed that toe Working Committee would be 
formed in accordance with Mahatma Gandhi’s wishes.— Mahatma Gaa^i’s 
letter said : ^^knowiifg your own^ views andi knowing how you and most ot to« 
members <of toe old Working Committee! differ in f imdimentals, it seems to 
me that if I gave you names it would be an impositiem on you. Such hrftig toe 
case \ou axe &ee to chose your own Committee.” 

8}. Bom in liis statement teferred to tiie TnpiDTi mandate and said it, aa 
geated by Gandhi^ he wen to form a wcahihg ecmmiitte, of hia own £• 
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wvM not be dble to tqiort to Oe A. I. C. 0. that each a OcnamHlae oonm^- 
M the imriieit ooi^dence of OandhiiL ^ Boae Mt that hie pneeaM a* Fken* 
dent at this juncture might possibly be a sort of an obstacle or handioap to the 
A. I. a O^^for instanoe Ibe A. 1. 0. G. may fed inclined to i«ipoiBt a Woric* 
inc Committee in which I shall be a ndsfit** 

Pandit Ndiru made moving appeal to B). Bose to withdraw his iesigBatiOD,<-* 
he suggested that the old Working Committee should be reappointed m bloe but 
that new blood mi^t be infusedby the inclusion of two members in plaee of 
Mr. Jamnalal Bsjs] (in prison) and Mr. Jairamdas Daulatram (who had oeen ill) 
who wm not in a pjosition to discharge thir duties as members of the Work- 
ing (jommittee. During the debate Mr. Jai Prokash Narain. General Beoretary of 
the (Congress Bocialist Tarty, referred to a suggestion that Pandit Ndiru should 
be appomted General Secretary of the Congress and expressed the hope tlml the 
Pandit would accept the office. 

Some Socialist leaders met Sj. Subhas Bose after the A. I. C. C. meeting and 
discussed with him Pandit Nehru’s resolution. 

The Thakore Sahib of Bajkot sent a telegram to Mahatma Gandhi thanking 
the latter for his advice to the leaders of the agitation to approach the Baler to 
settle their differences. 

80 th. Dr. Rajendra Prasad was dected President of the Indian National Congress 
in the vacancy caused by the res^ation of Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose at the 
resumed meeting of the All-India Confess Committee. 

Pandit Nehru sought permission ox Mrs. Naidu (who was in the chair) to 
make a statement. He said that the formula he had s^gested previously in the 
form of a resolution depended on the fact whether S]. Bose was willing to with- 
draw his resignation. It was not meant for debate and ho would, therefore, 
like to have Si. Bose’s views on the subject. If the resolution wQuld 
not meet with the approval of Sj. Bose, he would withdraw it 
Pandit Ndiru also said that his resolution did not mean imposing a Working* 
Committee on the President, but that in the new Ck>mmittee there would be room 
for more than two members. 

Sj. Bose emphasized the necessity of forming a homogeneous Working Com- 
mittee, and said that he had hemed that some consideration would be shown 
to his view-point. If the House felt otherwise, then the House would relieve 
him of the responsibilities of the office. He would willingly continue to serve 
the Congress as a loyal worker. 

Mrs. Naidu appealed to the President to reconsider his decision in the light 
of assurances contained in Pandit N^ru’s statement, and her own speech^ iSas 
an appeal for unity. She invited Sj. Bose to give his final reply. Bj. Bose 
said he had nothing to add to his previous statement and that his r^ly could 
only be given after he had known the decision of the House. 

At Bfuroda. impressive scenes of great ma^ificence marked the accession to 
the gadi of His Highness Maharaja Pratap Singh Gaekwar. 


May 1939 


Events : — Formation of a new bloc within the Congress called 
the “Forward Bloo” announced by Sj. Subhas Bose — Shia-Sunni tension 
continued : Disturbances at several places — ^Moslem League Conferenoes 
held in different parts of the country criticised Congress and Federation — 
Feaeefnl end of the Bajkot dispute. 


Irt. The All-India Congress Committee concluded its three-day session. The naiM 
of the membors dt the new Working Committee were announced by Dr. Bajenm 
Prasad, the Congress Prudent Iney were : Maulana Abul Kaiam Asm 
Sandini Naida«, Baxdar Vallabhbhm Patd, Seth Jamnalal Bajaj, Mr. J^mdas 
Da^tram, Abdul Cfiffar Khan, Mr. J. B. KripalMi. 

l^tsxsmsyys, Bhu^bhai/Desai, Mr._ Bhankarrap Deoj^. 


Mr. 


Dr. Pattahhi 
HwdErishna 


Bidban Ifhandra 'Boy and Dr. Pmf ulU OlwuidTa Gh^. Bj.- 
Bttbhas Bose and Pandit Nehru declined to serve but (^er^ to give timir 
openSioti in every way, Da Bsjendra Prasad tofonned the hegw that ths 
fsnoiiiiel el ^ new Wmrking Committee had the approval of Gsndhi^ 
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Hie Gimgimr Darbar isstted a atatement that a judicial enquiry into the inci- 

% in Oangpur State (Orisaa), in whidi police opened dze, was ordered to be 
held* 

Sad* Feodit Jawaharlal Nehru, in addreaaing a public meeting in Calcutta, streafled 
on the need for unity and for cultivating an All-India outlook; he also gave 
reaaona for not aerving on the Oongresa Working Committee. He aaid -^at. 
by remaining outaide it, he would unite the new mcea that were abroad in the 
country. 

An app^ was sent to Mr. M. A. Jinnah, PreBident, All-India Moslem League, 
and Sir Bikandar Hyat Khan and a few others, by the Baja of Mahmudabad, 
the Baja of Pirpur and Nawab Mohamed Ismail Khan, to exert their influence 
with both sections of the Moslem community to come to a settlement on the 
question of tabarra and madhe sahaba at Lucknow. 

A complete stay-in strike occurred in the New Victoria Mills, Cawnpore : 
about 4000 workers were affected. 

An order under Sec. 144. Or. P. 0. was issued in Lucknow by the District 
Magistrate in view of the Shia Sunni tension. 

M. Bj. Subhas Chandra Bose announced in Calcutta, the formation of a new bloc 
within the Congress, to be called the “Forward Bloc^.—The object was to “rally 
all radical and anti-imperialist progressive elements in the country on the basis 
of a minimum programme, representing the greatest common measure of agree- 
ment among radicals of all shades of opinion”. The “Forward Bloc”, Sj, Bose 
said, would function as an integral part of the Congress. 

The 5th. session of the All-India Qandhi Seva Sangh commenced at Brindaban 
(Champaran) and was opened by Mahatma Gaudhi. Dr Baiendra Prasad, Con- 
gress President, unfurled the Congress flag. He observed that many persons in 
Congress ranks did not firmly observe the principle of non-violence. It was also 
hdd in certain sections that these principles were not applicable in all cases. He 
would declare emphatically that truth and non-violence were applicable uni- 
versally. 

The Sunni celebration passed off peacefully at Lucknow. Over 3000 Sunnis 
assembled at the Idgah (Lucknow). For the first time the Sunnis were granted 
the right of reciting Madhe Saheba publicly and moved out in procession 
siting praises of the four Khalifas. 

Twenty-one men were injured in a clash between Ahrar and Moslem League 
vobinteers during the Barawafat celebrations near Jumma Masjid, Agra. A 
similar trouble was averted at Bareilly. 

Om il/auda/t The period of operation of the prohibitory order (under Sec. 
144 Cr. ^P. C, served on Dada T^ekhraj) segregating males and girl inmates of 
the Om Mandali at Karachi was further eztendedf for two weeks. 

4th. The Bpler of Talcher State (Orissa) made an important announcement 
making certain concessions in order to induce the refugees to return to the State. 

Dr. Bajendra Prasad, the Congress President, in opening a basic education 
camp organized by the Bihar Government, which was a prominent feature of 
the All-India Seva Sangh at Brindaban, explained tne potentialities of the 
Wardha scheme of education in bringing about a regeneration of the country. 

The Jam Saheb ^of Nawanagar announced that Kathiawar Princes would 
hold joint deliberations each month to discuss problems of common interest and 
for making a united stand. 

5th. A meeting of Shia leaders at Lucknow decided to continue unabated their 
civil disobedience campaign in reciting the Tabarra till a reasonable compromise 
was reached. The total number of arrests amounted to 8.^. 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul the Bengal Premier opened the All-Bengal Moslem 
Literary Conference in Calcutta. It was observed that the fieldTof Bengali 
literature offered a platform oh which Bindus and Moslems of the province 
could work together unitedly. 

The Bala of Bamra State (Orissa) granted reforms to his subjects consistent 
with the education and political enlightenment of his,( people with a view to 
associating them with the administration of the State. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in course of a tel^rr^ to Mr. Virawala at Bajkot, advised 
him not to slight the accredited representatives of the people, and 
that Mr. Dhebar was not an outsiifer. 

A government of India resolution announced further special reservation of 
posts lor Aqglo-Indians in certain secUons of the Railways, Posts and Tele^{£s 
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remuneration for the communi^ in the Railway and. the Posts and Telegra|ihSL 
D^iartments. « 

6th. Sj. Subhas Bose, addressing a public meeting in Calcutta, refened to events 
that had taken place since his re-election as Congress President in February, 
Bj. Bose ^ve an account of what had transpired at the meeting between 
himself, Mahatma Gandhf and other Congress l^ers at Bodepur and X^loutta 
on the question of formation of the Working Committee on the eve of the 
A. I. G. C. meeting. He said, *^8elf-respect, honour and duty towards my 
country demanded that I should resign, dtter having made all jKissible attempts 
to reach an honourable compromise and to avert a conflict within the 
Congress.’* 

Mr. U. N. Dhebar, the leader of the Praja Parishad, Raikot, sent a message 
to Oandhiji giving the maximum concessions which Daroar Virawala was 
prepared to grant. 

The Bombay Presidency Moslem League resumed its session^ at Sholapur 
under the presidency of Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, the Punjab Pi'emier. Inau- 
gurating the conference, Mr. M. A. Jinnah, I’resident of tne All-India Moslem 
jjeague said that the Bntish Government would bo making a great mistake if it 
thought it could settle tlie Federation issue with the Congress, leavi^ out the 
Moslem League. In such a case, he declared the League would fight Federation 
alone and make it impossible. 

7fh. The communal rioting which broke out at Gaya resulted in 11 persons being 
killed and over 90 injured. The situation continued to be extremly delicate. A 
curfew order was imposed and strong police patrols were establish^. 

Bardar Patel, addressing the concluding meeting of the general session of the 
Gandhi Seva Sangh at Brindaban, explained his position regarding the recent 
events in the Congress and replied to the various cnticisms levelled at .him, 

8th. Dr. Rajendra Prasad in a statement explained why he and his oollegues in 
the Working Committee of the Congress could not agree with Sj. Subhas 
Chandra Bose. 

Sj. Subhas Bose described his plans at a meeting held at Howrah. He re- 
ferred to the formation of a new party within the Congress and said that the 
differences between the Forward Bloc’ and the offidal bloc within the Congress 
were two fold. First, the Forward bloc desired to work the existing prw»mme 
of the Congress not with a reformist or moderate mentality but with w ’revolu- 
tionary mentsdity”. Secondly, it had an advanced programme of its own. This 
programme would have as objective, the early attainment of independence. 

Sardar Patel, addressing the Gandhi Seva Sangh Conference at Brindaban, 
clarified the position regarding the recent events and the split in the Congress. 
The need for unity and discipline was stressed by nim. ^ 

The Bombay Moslem League Conference adopted a resolution appealing to the 
Lucknow Moslems to end the Shia Sunni dispute. 

Mahatma Gandhi wired to Mr. Virawala that he intended to visit Rajkot again. 

The report on the Working of the All-India Spinners’ Association recorded re- 
markable progress and expansion of the Association in all directions. 


8t]i. The Assam Legislative Council rejected by 11 votes to 9, the Finance Minister’s 
motion for consideration of the Agricultural Income Tax Bill which had been 
passed by the Lower House. 

Ifltti. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Speaker, Khan Bahadur Azizul Huq, 
premted the Assembly Powers and Irivileges Bill. ^ 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the Resident (Mr. S. C. BLtra) gave his> 
ruUng on the point of order raised by the Baja Bahadur of Nashipun question- 
ing tne competence of the Provincial Legislature to pass a measura which so^nt 
to raise revenue by levying an ungraduated tax on trades, professions, 
and employments, exeawting persons who did not pay income tax,— the obaHr • 
directum was that the RQ waq to be proceeded with. 

IWi, Gandldji gave an indication in Bombay of the next step he mpposed to take 
on reaching Rajkot. He explidned in an interview to the Pi^ that as soon as 
he readied Rajkot he would resume the threads of the negotiatioM. ^ 

in thi Bttgal Le^lative Assembly, the Calcutta Municmd Ameniawt Bill 

Members of the Ptoja Party» namberiag Ifi, 
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(^. %t^ C»ifu>d|iM^ 

.f|Mnden>tiB and miqaltoot’' and attaeked Ae nw^iloiui iielitiiiK lo aeMnita alee* 
iomteB for Moslems, allooation of seats and nomin^ona 

IJie Primary wd BeeQ&4|ry J^acatioii Ee-drgaaisatioQ Ckmssittee 
Ofwr by Aoharya Narendra Iw, wbieh was i^poialed by the U. P. Oov^mmeot, 
reeommended thorough ovemaul of the preseot day system of primary ana 
seeondaiT educatmu to suit the changed needs ot tte country, by oo-ordlhating 
As hand, the eye and the brain oi youthful aspirants. 

IM. Ihe Government of Bihar issued a Press communiqiio, mmlaining the 
Government’s difficulty in arriving at a suitable definition of politim prisoners 
which formed the ground fpr the recent hunger-strike by Banal Sanwtayya- 
yana, a Buddhist monk, who had been convicted, but now released, in oonnezfon 
with the Amwai agrarian agitation. 

Mahatma Gandhi, after his arrival at Bajkot, discussed with the local Parishad 
workers the future line of action. Darbar Virawala paid a visit to M^hattn a 
<^dhi. 

llth. The correspondence that passed between Mahatma Gandhi and Sj. Subhas 
Chandra Bose was released for publication ; the letters described how the Cmuoress 
was divided on fundamental issues of policy and how personalities wi^ed 
the gulf between the Gandhian Group and the ^'Forward Bloc” under the 
leadership of Sj. Subhas Chanda Bose. 

Sj. Bose wanted a reversal of the policy of the Congress under Gandhiji’s 
leadershbi he wanted to force the issue in the form of an Ultimatum” to the 
7 British Government. Mahatma disagreed and wrote back : *^1 have the firm 

V belief that the Congress as it is today cannot ’deliver the goods’, cannot offer 

V civil disobedience, worth the name. I smell violence in the air I breathe”. 
Sj. Bose dissented. ’’Speaking for Bengal”, he said, ”1 can say with full 
authority that the Province was never more non-violent during the last 30 
years than today,” 

Durbar Virawala met Mahatma Gandhi at Bajkot regarding Bajkot reforms. 

€ Mr. Kalidas Parekh, representing the moderate group, had uso a prdonged 
interview with Mahatma Gandhi. 

14lli« Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, the Premier of Bengal, circulated a note on the 
Question of fixing percentages for the different communities in t^ public 
services of the province, m which he replied to agruments advanced by Mr. 
JNatini Ranjan Barker in an earlier note already published in the Press. Mr. 
Huq. in his note, attempted to make out a case for an all round reservatiem of 
55 p. c. for Muslims and 15 p. c. for the scheduled castes. 

An informal conference of Hindu leaders discussed the question of fixing a 
quota of communal percentages in public services in Bengal, at the residence 
of Dr. Bhyama Prosad Mukherjee in Calcutta. The inference strongly felt 
^ the necessity of making a representation or leading a deputation to His 
Excdlency the Governor at Darjming for requesting him not to give his assent 
to the Ministry’^ proposal for fixing the communal ratio disregardinff the 
opinion of the Hindu leaders. 

Sardar Patel in his presidential address to the fifth session of the Bhavnagor 
Praja Parishad smd, ’’The Princes should become the real protector of the peome * 
they should follow in the footsteps of the King Emperor and devise in^s to 
avert fmver a clash between the Bulcr and the rul^, which was inevitable if 
early steps were not taken.” 


IMk Mr. H. G. Dennehy, Chief Secretary to the Government of Assam 
a communique on Digboi, stating that a deadlock had reached in the dispM 
(hare and announoed that the Government would maintain an ^ 

neutrality. 

In the Bihar Council, the riot situation at Gaya was the subject of an 
, sdioamineDt motion notice. Dr. Bajendra Prasad addressing a public 

at Gaya appealed for communal harmppy ; he was tfollowed by Mr. Saved Abd^ 
AsU, mutot, Bihar Moriem league. . ^ 

The time^of one week allowed by the SindlGtt^ernmmit to 
of the Cm Msndali to show cause why tiieir institution i^uld nbt be^miS 
exdred without any r^y having been received. „ 
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letlb Bj. Subhas Chandra Boae addresaina the delegates of the Youth League 
Conference at Unao. explained the police ctf his ^'Fiurward Bloc’* in relation to 
Oandhian policy. He said he would follow the Congress programme but would 
not necessarily submit to the Gandhian policy. He felt that if the Congress 
Socialist Party did not join his *Bloc’ it should give permission to its meinbers 
to join it, otherwise the Socialist < Party would be wOEdLcned, lor some of its 
members must come over to his *bloo*. 

Darbar Virawala had an interview with Mahatma Gandhi. HahatmaU tried 
to ascertain whether it was possible to evolve an acceptable scheme of settlement 
without the intervention of a third party. Earlier, Darbar Virawala paid a 
visit to Mr. G. C. Gilmn. 

Mr. C. F. Andrews, in a statement to the Press from Conoor, referred to the 
proposed racial legislation in South Africa and how. this would seriously injure 
future relations between the two countries. The ultimate policy was. he sidd, 
to exclude as many Indians as possible fi‘om Africa and then to treat tnose who 
could not be driven out as aliens and racial inferiors. 

A meeting of Moslem women of Calcutta was held under the auspices of the 
All-India Moslem Women’s Conference (Bengal Provincial branch) and the Majma- 
ul Banat to express their disapproval of the Shia Sunni dispute at Lucknow. 


17tb. Mahatma Gandhi, in a statement from Rajkot, renounced the advantages 
accruing from the award of the Chief Justice of India in the matter of 
Rajkot reforms. 

The joint session of both Houses of the U. P. Legislature, the second in the 
history of the present legislature, passed the Motor Spirits Taxation Bill as 
amended by a Government motion. 

The simultaneous opening of over 1500 schools throughout the province marked 
the launching of the literacy campaign in Sind. Over a thousand volunteers 
enrolled themselves. 


ISth. Bj. Subhas Chandra Bose, addressing a public meeting of joumalistB at 
Cawnpore, reiterated hie reasons for forming the ^ForwardT Bloc’’ and outlined 
the programme of the party. 

Mahatma Gandhi renounced the award of the Chief Justice of India in the 
matter of Rajkot Reforms Committee. 

At a public meeting in Calcutta, the Hindus of Bengal passed a resolution 
recording their protest against the Calcutta Municipal Amendment Bill. 

Strong criticism levelled against Mahatma Gandhi and the Conness in the 
course of a speech by Dr. K. B. Khare, formerly Premier of the Central Pro- 
vinces, led to scenes of rowdyism at a meeting held at I^agpur. 

The Om Mandali and the Om Nivas were declared unlawful associations by 
the Governor of Bind in exercise of the powers conferred on him by Sec* 16 cu 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1906. 

20th. Mahatma Gandhi, commenting on a statement by Mr. Harekrishna M^itab 
on the situation at Talcher, in the Harijan^ remarked, *Talcher promises to 
be much worse than Rajkot.’* , _ . , , 

Mr. Mohanlal Baxena, M, L. A. (Centr^, in a statement to the Press, said that 
Sj. Subhas Bose’s observation that the Congress Ministries had ceased to think 
in terms of Swaraj, was nothing ’’short of a libel, coming as it does from one 
who laid down the charges ' of the highest office of the Congress only a few 
weeks ago,’* 

hist. At Rajkot a proclamation announcing the appointment of a Committee to 
recommend reforms and the restoration of fines, confiscated property om <uvil 
liberties was made by the Thakore Baheb of Rajkot at a ceremonial Durbar. 
Mahatma Gandhi accompained by Mrs. Easturibai Gandhi attended the function. 

In connexion with the “All-India Political Prisoners’ Day’*, a rerolution uraing 
the immediate rriease of political prisoners was pass^ at a meeting in Bradto- 
nanda Park, Calcutta. The meeting was one of a series held in mfferc^ parts 
of the city in accordance with the wishes of Dr. Rajendra Prasad, toe Oongresa 
Preaidmit Mr. J. C. Gupta m. l. A. presided. , . 

In a Hindu Moslem clash at Bholapur, 4 persons wwe mjured, 
fdlowing an attack on a batch of six newly arrived Arya Bama] 

Voluntem. 



ML ^j. Subhas Chandra Bo 
at Maqicharshia, rriterated 


the Bogra District Political Gonfmn^ 
’’non-violent non-o(H;pendioii’^ as the 
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best weapon for fighting the country’s cause, and added that if the people took 
up this method on a wider scale th^ hitherto, they would attain freedom in a 
very short time. 

Mr. 8. S. Batliwala, Bombay SocUlist, was arrested in Bombay on a warrant 
issued by the Chief Presidency Magistrate, Calcutta, on a charge of sedition. 


38rd. Mahatma Qapdhi, addressing a public meeting at Rajkot, said, **1 bdieve I 
have opened a new page in the nistory of Rajkot by my repentance and by the 
frank admission of my failure. In this I require your help. I cannot go on single 
handed. If the Ruler and ruled both join hands and do their duty, this apparent 
failure would turn into a victory. This necessitates unity among the people.” 

Mr. 8. Satyamurthi, deputy leader of the Congress Party in the Central 
Assembly, addressing a public meeting in Madras, strongly deprecated the for- 
mation of the ^Fbrward Bloc” within the Congress by Sj. bubhas Bose. He 
appealed to Congressmen not to support the %loc”. He also said that he 
would never accept the Federation, and would play his part in resisting it He 
strongly advocate that the Congress should endeavour to capture ail elected 
seats in the Federal legislature by preventing any Federal ministry from func- 
tioning and by refusing to accept office. This tight would, of course, be strength- 
ened by the fight outside”. 

34tli. A Press Note issued by the District Magistrate of Sholapur on the communal 
riot in the city on the 2l8t. gave the casualties at two persons killed and 26 
injured. The disturbances lasted for about half an hour : the situation was 
under control. 

Dr. Ram Monohar Lohia, formerly Secretary of the Foreign Department of 
the All-India Congress Committee was arrested in Calcutta, under Sec. 124-A* 
I. P. C. (Seditition). 


26th. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly^ on the motion of the Finance Minister, 
Mr. N. R. Sarker, the Finance Bill 13%, as amended by the Legislative Council, 
was passed. 

27th. The Hindu leaders’ deputation from Calcutta waited on His Excellency the 
Governor of Bengal at the Government House. Darjeeling, to represent the Hindu 
viewpoint on the question of a revision of the comihunal ratio in the Public 
Services. The deputation was led by the Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan, 
Other members of the deputation were : Dr. Syama Prasad Mookherjee, Mr. N. 
K. Basu, Mr. S. N, Bannerjee, Sir H. 8. Paul, the Maharaja of Mymensingh 
and Mr. N. C. Chatterjee. 

Presiding over the Provincial Khilafat Conference in Bombay, Begum 
Mohammed Ali made a fervent appeal to Moslems to sink their differences and 
work unitedly to protect their rights. 


28th. An appeal to His Excellency the Governor of Bengal to protect the rights of 
.Hindus, who were a minority community in the province, was contained in the 
memorandum submitted by the deputation of Hindu leaders, which wait^ on His 
Excellency at Darjeeling to represent the community’s view point on the question 
of fixing a communal ratio in the Public Services. The deputation contended 
that it was a fit ^ause for involving the special responsibilites of the Governor 
under the Government of India Act and the Instrument of Instructions. Hindus, 
the memorandum stated, asked for no special privileges, ’’but demand^ (air and 
equitable treatment. They claim that no arbitrary restrictions should be imposed 
on them and the field should be left open to free and fair competition.’* 

Meanwhile, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, the Be^al Premier, replied to the letter 
of Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose, Leader of the Congress Party in the Assembly 
refuting several charges, which he characterized as unfounded, against himsel£ 
the Bengal Government and the Coalition Party and sought Sj. Bose’s oo-opera^ 
tion in solving the problem of fixing a communal ratio for the services. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, writing in the National Herald on the *^Al-India 
Congress Committee and After’’ stated, ’The High Command, as it is called, 
may have erred often enough, and it has certainly acted in an authoritarian wav 
but to suggest that it tends towards Fascist methods is to exhibit ignoranc^*^ 
He dealt with tihe growing schism in the Congress and oritidzed the formation 
of the ' Forward Bloc. 

Bfa. Obdddhdii jpeatog at the Agn Piovinoiid Jamait-Ul-IIleina 

Oonferenoe at Moradabad atreased <£e need foSr Sinda Mii«ii«i nnitv to 
India'a fmdom. He adyiaed Mnaliiiia to join the Oongwir ” 
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Ibe District Magististe of Lucknow renewed the curlsw ordw for n foj^er 
period of tluee worn in view of the oontinued strained relations between Siuas 
and ^nnis. 

setli. The Oonferenoe of Ministers at Simla suggested a plan of action against 
communal propaganda, in a communique, whi<» contained among other win^t 
*Tt is recommended that provincial "Governments supply one another with detius 
of their riot schemes so far as these have been prepared for areas where commu* 
nal or other disturbances are likely. 

teSi. At Bajkot, the case of Sunnis in connexion with the Tabarni agitaiion at 
Lucknow was placed before Mahatma Gandhi by Junab Zafar-ui-Mulk. A Sbia 
domtation had seen Mahatma Gandhi before. 

The Government of Assam issued a communique drawing attention to the 
activities of certain persons misleading tenants in the permanently settled areas 
regarding payment of rents, and removing misunderstandings with ifgard to this 
question. 

The Working Committee of the Kathiawar Polirical Conference met Mahatma 
Gandhi, at Balkot, when Mahatmaji explained to them his new policy towards the 
States. He also listened to the accounts of the state of affairs in the 
various parts of Kathiawar, 

Slst. The All-India Congress Executive decided to intervene in the labour strike at 
Higboi. Dr. Bajendra Prasad sent a telegram to Mr. Budhin Paramanik. a 
larour leader, to come and see him, Mr. Paramanik met Dr. Bajendra Praaad. 

The Aryan l^eague at New Delhi passed resolutions regarding the Hyderabad 
Satyagraha. One resolution ri^rettea the ^^unfortunate incident’’ at Sholapur, 
’^leading to the loss of some lives”, while another regretted that the order of the 
District Magistrate of Sholapur ordering all Arya Batyagrahis to quit Sholapur 
within 12 hours was drastic and unjust. 

Mr. J. D. Tyson, in the memorandum submitted by him to the Boyal Com- 
mission on the West Indies, stressed on the urgent need of Indian settlers in 
Jamaica, British Guiana and Trinidad in the matter of housing, education, land 
settlement and employment. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, in an article on ’’Federation” in the National Herald^ 
aaid, ’’Federation cannot come. It is dead and there is no magic potion that 
will give it life.” 


June 1939 

IsL The Hindu leaders’ deputation that waited on the Governor of Bengal (May 
27th) in connexion with the question of the communal ratio in the public servi- 
ces, issued a statement, in reply to the Bengal Premier, to the effect that the 
statement of the Chief Minister on the memorandum of the Hindu delegation 
had not come to them as a surprise. It also said, ’’It is interesting to find Mr, 
Fazlul Huq, of ail persons, posing as the champion of ’real Hindu-Moslem unity" 
after all his aggressive and unjustifiable anti-Hindu outbursts during the last two 
years, and specially after his Calcutta Municipal Bill and his anti-Hindu prqpo- 
sals with regard to the public services”. 

Mr. J. G. Shearer, Special Sessions Judge, Banpur, sentenced three men to 
death, eight to transportation for life and five others to various terms of impri- 
Mnment : the case arising out of the murder of Major B. L. Bazalgette, Political 
Aggat, Orissa States Agency, on January 5» at Banpur during mob viol^ce. 

The j^mbay Chamber of Commerce strongly protested agoinst the introduction 
of prohibition in Bombay. 

Moulana Habibur Babaman, the Ahrar leader, speaking at the P. Ahrar 
miUcal Conference at Meerut, asserted that the ciy of Islam in danger raised 
^ the Muslim League was baseless and was intended to mislead the ignorant 
Moslein masses for the selfish end of those who claimed to be the leaders of the 
communi^. 

fiaA 22 influential Moslem leaders, including the Premiere of Bragal and the 
^nj^. suggested voluntary renunciation by Sbias and Sunnis the right 
claimed by In^ to public recitation of the Tabarra and the Madhe SababSt res- 
, Bu^ renunoiatiQD, the leaders urged, would oftr a rease n able basis 
lor Ah noooiuidile s^Ument 
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Maulana Abul Ealam Aaad issued an appeal to Shias to suspend CHvil DiM^ 
dience ^ding an amicable settlement he proposed to undertake in the Shia 
Sunni dispute at Lucknow. 

M. Bj. Subhas Ohandra Bose’s announcement of the list of office bearers and 
members of the executiye council of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee, 

g ave rise to considerable resentment among members of the groups in the B. P. 
I. C. in opqsition to Sj. Bose. 

The Jamait-iil-Ulema Conference, Bengal, was held in Calcutta : some excite- 
ment marked the proceedings, the political creed of the body being identical with 
that of the Congress : it aroused the opposition of Moslem League sympathisers. 

Mr. Barat Chandra Bose, leader of the Congress Party in the Bengal Assembly, 
in his presidential address at the Pabna District Political Conference, made a 
strong criticism of the policy of the Bengal Ministry and urged that the Con- 
gress should give up its conservatism and cultivate a ‘‘revolutionary psychology.” 

4th. Mahatma Gandhi enunciated his new technique in Bombay, regarding the 
Indian States problem according to his new light in a statement on Travancore. 
He said, ‘The Rajkot agitation teaches me that it is not enough to have with- 
drawn the charges against Sir C. P. Ramaswami. But it is necessary to re- 
cognize that the Travancoreans have not only to reckon with the Maharaja, but 
fdso with his Diwan.” 

Mr. Rajendra Prasad, the Congress President, referred to the dissensions in the 
Congress ranks. He said, “In a vast country and in a big organisation as the 
Congress, differences of opinion were bound to exist. No body should be alarm- 
ed : they were all one and the same with regard to the ultimate objective, name- 
ly, the attainment of Puma Swaraj.” In this connexion he also mentioned the 
constitution committee, which was meeting in Bombay, and added that numerous 
suggestions were under consideration for amending the constitution of the Coimress. 

Mr. B. G. Kher, the Bombay Premier, in opening the Western and Central 
India Harijan Bevak Conference at Poona, expressed the view that ‘untouchabili- 
ty’ as a recognized part of Hindu custom would disappear in the next few years, 
at least from the Bombay Presidency. 

The Ulema Conference which was holding its second day’s session in Calcutta, 
was dissolved by the police, following continuous uproar for about an hour and half. 

Subhas Chandra Bose, addressing the Pabna District Political Conference, 
at Hetampur, said, “The ‘Forward Bloc’ is the product of historical necessity 
and it has been born at the right time and in the proper manner.” He added, 
“If this task had been postiioned or delayed, the internal crisis might have 
appeared at a time when the external crisis was overtaking us.” 

Rulers and Ministers of the States in the Eastern States Agency met in 
Calcutta to discuss problems attaching to 'Federation]. 

Mr. Baijnath Bapria, M. L. a. (Central) presiding at the annual general 
meeting of the Marwari Association, in Calcutta, strongly condemned the policy 
of present day labour leaders id fomenting strikes for personal reasons. 

5fh. Mr. V. D. Savarkar, presiding over the Mahakoshal Provincial Hindu Maha- 
sabha Conference at jubbulpore, observed, ^lie Hindu Mahasabha wants to 
defend the just rights hf Hindus without encroaching upon those of other com- 
munities. it does not want any weightage or privileges such as other communi- 
ties are clmming.” 

eth. The Constitution Committee appointed by the All-India Congress Committee 
- at its meeting in Calcutta, suggested several important and far reaching 
amendments to the Congress Constitution, in Bombay : the Committee suggest^ 
continuous mmnbership and a permanent Congress register in order m avoid 
bogus membership. No person should be a Congress delegate or an office 
bearer whose name had not appeared on the Congress register for the last three 
years. The Committee also recommended fixed constituencies, instead of 
<diAii^g constituencies. 

In the Serampore subdivision in Bengal, about 15,000 operatives went on strike 
in three jute mills. The mills affected were the Victoria Jute Mdll. the the North 
Bhamnugger Jute Mill and the Angus j^ute Mill. 

Tth. The Rulers' Council, Eatem States Agency, concluded thdr deliberations in 
Calcutta ; they oonsidexed the report of the Committee of Ministers and agreed 
witii its views to support generally the Hydad Committee xecommendatma on 
Federal matters. 
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Tlie Calcutta High Court held the opinion that the Ministry of a provinoe 
did not form part of the Executive Covemment of the Province in the sense 
employed by Sec. 17, I. P. 0. on two references made by two Presidency 
Magistrates of Calcutta arising out of two sedition cases pending against the 
Basumari, a vernacular daily. 

8th. The official birth day of His Majesty the King Emperor was cddbrated 
Uiroughout India. 

Mr. Jai Prakash Narain, the Congress Socialist leader, criticized in Patna the 
aims of Sj. SubhM Bose’s new party, the Forward Bloc. In the course of a 
statement suggesting the consolidation of all left forces in the Congress, he de- 
clared, ’^The Congress is not a parliament where opposing parties must try to 
oust one another from power. It is a ‘front’ the unity of which must not be 
in^aired.” 

The proposed changes in the Congress constitution suggested by the Congress 
Constitution Committee in Bombay, evoked a great deal of interest among 
Congress circles in Cidcutta who welcomed the proposals as an improve- 
ment on the old constitution and which might check ^corruption and malprac- 
tices”. The suggestion of the Committee regarding continuous membership and 
maintenance of a permanent Congress register, was particularly appreciated. 

The National Planning Committee in Bombay favoured a system of licensing 
of new factories and also the regulation of the existing factories. 

9th. Dr. Eajendra Prasad, the Congress President, visited Calcutta and resumed 
the discussion of the situation at Digboi, where the workers of the Assam Oil 
Company went on strike for some time. Those who participated in the talks 
included Mr. G. N. Bardoloi, the Assam Premier, Mr. Fakruddin Ali Ahmed, 
the Finance Minister, Assam, Mr. Lingeman, acting general manner of the oil 
comply. Mr. Sudhindra Paramanik, strikers’ representative. Dr. B. C. Boy and 
Dr. Prafulla Chandra Ghose. 

An informal investiture was held following a State banquet at the Darjeeling 
Government House, 'when the Governor of Bengal presented sanads and badges to 
several persons. 

The Smd Assembly passsed the Anti-Dowry Bill. 

10th. His Highness the Jam Saheb of Nawanagar, Chancellor of the Chamber of 
Princes, presiding over a joint conference of Indian Princes, representatives of 
certain Bulers and States’ Ministers in Bombay, stressed on the importance 
of joint action on the part of the Princely Order both in regard to 

Federation and other reforms in the States. Tlie general and political aspects 
of the revised draft of the Instrument of Accession were also discussed in the 
above conference. Sir Akbar Hydari, Mr. Madhab Bao of Mysore, Mr. Zaidi of 
Bampore and Mr. Zutshi of Bewa caressed their views. 

Mr. Zafar Ali Khan, M. l. a. (Central) in his presidential addi’css at the 
Nagpur Divisional Moslem Political Conference, at Nagpur, made a fervent 
appeal for unity in Moslem ranks under the Moslem Lef^uc banner. 

Kaja Saheb Aditya Pratap Singh Deo of Seraikella, (Orissa) at a largely attended 
Durbar, announced some important political concessions, such as the establishment 
of Village panchayats, Pir panchayats Oocal bodies for specified areas) and a Praja 
Parishad (Central representative body) and the major portion of the States’ re- 
value for administrative expenditure. 

12th. A Bengal Government communique announced the decisions of the Bengal 
Ministry on the'question of revision of the communal ratio in the Public Ser- 
vices. It said, *^'he basic percentage of reservation for Moslems in direct recruit- 
ment will be 50 percent. Government have further accepted the principle that 

S ’ovided that qualified candidates are available, 15 percent of appointments by 
rect recruitments shall be reserved for the scheduled castes, but such reserva- 
tion shall not exceed 30 percent of Non-Moslem direct appointments.” , ^ ^ , 
The conference of the#lndian I^inces and their Ministers concluded in 
Bombay, after adopting a resolution disapproving certain terms of the Federal 
Scheme provided in the revised draft of the Instrument of A^ession, circulated 
among me Princes. The Ckmference recorded its belief that ’‘it could not be the 
intention of Bis Maiesty’s Government to close the door on an All-India Federa* 
tion.” 

The Hydari Committee on Federation which met in Bombay under the chair- 
mamdiip of Bir Akbar Hydari, Prime Minister, Hyderabad State* came to the 
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oemclutlon that the terms of the draft Instrument of Acoesskm were unsatis- 
factory from the point of view of treaty liahts, rights of internal administration, 
and we economic rights of the States. The Committee suggested modifications 
in the draft on the above points. 

14th. His Highness the Maharaja Bcindia of Gwalior issued a proclamatioa 
announcing a scheme of constitutional reforms for the State. 

15th. His Highness the Jam Saheb of Nawanagar, Chancellor of the Chamber of 
Princes, in the course of a speech in Bombay elucidated the objection oi the 
Indian Princes to the Federal scheme ; incidentally he traced ^e origin of the 
Federal scheme. 

Dr. Bajendra Prasad, the Congress President, in an interview at Patna, on 
the Princes’ rejection of the revise draft of the Instrument of Accession, 
said, '^If things are left where they are, one may take it that Federation is dead.’* 
*The decision of the Princes must have come as a great shock to ardent 
advocates of Federation, although it must have been known to many that they 
(the Princes) were not as favourably inclined towards it as they were supposed 
to be.” 

Sj. Bubhas Chandra Bose, in a Press interview at Lahore, said, ^The moblem 
before India is no longer how to resist Federation. The problem really is as 
to what we shall do if Federation is quietly shelved. On this |^nt my mind 
is perfectly clear that times are so opportune that we shall be committing 
political suicide if we do not avail ourselves of the opportunities by taking the 
Qie initiative and forcing the issue of Puma Swaraj.*’ 

ITtli. Mahatma Gandhi wrote an article in the Harijan and inserted a letter from 
the Most Eev. Dr. Thomas D. Roberts, 8. J., Archoishop of Bombay, elucidating 
certain moral issues raised by the inauguration of prohibition in the Bombay 
Presidency. 

The Director of the Information Bureau, Punjab, issued a commun^ue 
containing a warning that firm action, including the enforcement of the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act, would be taken, if necessary, against the organizers of 
the Kisan Batyagraha in Lahore. 

The All-India Hindu Mahasabha at Moradabad planned to strengthen its 
movement in the United Provinces : the Mahasabha expressed the view that the 
United Provinces Congress and the U. P. Government failed to protect the 
interests of the Hindus in the provinces. 

Ifith. Bj. Bubhas Bose was accorded a great welcome on his arrival at the Peshawar 
City railway station. He was taken in procession to the Cantonment. Bj. Bose 
narrated the circumstances leading to the formation of the 'Forward Bloc’ and 
said that the present Working Committee of the Congress was composed 
mainly of ’'Gandhiites” and did not enjoy the confidence of the Congress as 
a whole. 

Pandit Nehni and Sardar Patel met the Mysore State Congress Delegation at 
Bombay, re : reforms in Indian States. Pandit Nehru emphasized that it was 
not desirable to lower the ipmediate demand of the States’ people, namely, full 
responsible Government and explained thiat non-acceptance of the reforms by 
the States’ people, if found unsatisfactory at any stage, need not necessarily 
mean immediate mass civil disobedience. The question of mass action was 
after all entirdy dependent upon the inherent strength of the States’ people 
themsdves. 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, the Bengal Premier, in a signed article in the Bengal 
Government journal, quoM figures of service qualifications of Hindus and 
Moslems in the Bengal Secretariat. He said. '^In the case of non-Moslems, the 
percentage of ofiicers possessing maximum qualification is 33 percent ; but in 
the case of Moslem offices those poising maximum qualifications are ^ 
percent Regarding minimum qualificaUons it will be found that of the 
non-Moslems, 24 percent possess only t^e base a^imum qualification and even 
less: but, in the case of Moslems, only Iff percent possess minimum 
qualifications.” 

IMi. At Cawmpore, the police had to open fire to deal with the situation following 
communal rioting over the Rathjatra festival. There was a fracas near the* 
Moolgwj 'mosque when brickbats were thrown at the Rathjatra procession. 

Bardar Patd advised the Myjmre State Congress deputation that they diould 
once again approach the Mysore State authoritieB with thdr dmnand for full 
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respon^le OoremmeDt before taking a find decision as to their future course 
of action. 

Maulana Abul Ealam Asad in the course of a statement appealed to Bhia 
leaders in Lucknow to suspend Satyagraba. 

30th. At Gawnpore, where communal . riotii^ had broken out over the Bathjatra 
prooession, the situation was rather calm. The procession, which broke up in 
aisorder the previous dayi was taken out, a record crowd accompanying the 
Bath (Oar). 

The Executive Committee of the Bengal Provincial Congress Socialist Party 
at a meeting in Calcutta, adopted a resolution welcoming uie formation of the 
Forward Bloc by Bj. Bubhas Bose, the programme of which ^^can serve as the 
basis of a common programme on which the entire Left can combine.*’ 

32nd. The Congress Working Committee decided to postpone till the next Omgress, 
consideration of the amendment to clause 5 (C) of the Congress Constitution, 
suggested by the Constitution Bub-Committee. Tne amendment sought to exclude 
such Congressmen who were office bearers of communal bodies or any other 
organizations whose programmes and policies were ^posed to those of the Con- 
gress, from holding any executive position in Congress organizations, ^e 
Committee considered the Digboi strike situation. 

Bj. Bubhas Bose, presiding over the first All-India Forward Bloc Radical 
Conference, in Bombay, explained the aims and objeots of the Forward Bloc and 
Ihe necessity for its creation. 

The Standing Committee of the All-India States Peoples’ Conference met in 
Bombay. Pandit Nehru presided. A Bub-Committee was appointed to collect 
material for the compilation of an authoritative book on the conditions prevailing 
in Indian States. 

28rd. The Congress Working Committee (in Bombay) discussed the position of 
Indians abroad, the relation between the Co^ress Committees in the provinces 
and the Congress Ministries and Mahatma (iandhi’s new "techniaue” regarding 
the Imitation in Indian States. The Working Committee decided that the provin- 
cial (ingress Committees should not expect to direct or dominate the Ministers, 
but the latter should keep in touch with the provincial Congress Committees and 
inform them of all their important moves. In the case of acute difference the 
matter should be referred to the Congress Parliamentary Bub-Committee whose 
decision shall be final. , 

The programme of the Forward Bloc was adopts by the All India Forward 
Bloc Radical (inference in Bombay ; the Conference approved the formation of 
a “Left Consolidation Committee” consisting of the representatives of the left 
wing and the Forward Bloc, or giving effect to a common and agreed programme 
and also to bring about complete consolidation and unity of the entire Idt wing 
of the Congress. 

24fh. Mr. Rajendra Frasad, the Congress President, addressing the All India Con- 
gress Committee which met in Bombay for its three day session made an^ appeal 
for unity and discipline among Congressmen to meet situation facing the 
country in various spheres. Mr. Prauui referred to the international situatioUf 
particularly In^’s attitude to war and Federation, and deplored ^ “the forces of 
disintegraaoh that were at work in the country and the domestic faction and 
intemd conflict” in the Congress. . , 

The All India Congress Committee discussed the position of Indians overseas, 
and accepted an amendment to the Congress constitution seeking to extend ^e 
“probation” period of a member enabling him to exercise the ri^t of franchise 
from 3 months to a year. The Committee also passed resolutions protesting 
against tiie Ceylon (rovemment’s action in trying to eject Indian settlm aM 
anotito condoning the ^uth African Gbvernmmt’s s^fg^tion proposes. Dr. 
Pattabhi Sitaramayya moved the resolution on Ceylon ; Mr. Bhulabbai Desai 
moved tiie zesolutioE on the South African question. , 

Gandhiji wrote in the Harijan under the caption “Its implications dWing with 
statements made by him with regard to Indum Btotes. He podtive 

implicatioa of the Rajkot chapter m mx “ the discovery that the non-violwM 
claimed for the movement since 1920, marvellous though it was^ was not unadul- 
terated, The zesults though brilliant would have been far ndier if our non- 
violenoe had been complete’. 
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The Digboi strike sitaation was considered hn the Congress Working Com- 
mittee, Mr. (^pinath Bardoloi, the Premier of Assam, was present ; he acquain- 
ted the members of the Working Committee with details of the dispute between 
the workers and their employers, and the attitude of the management of the Oil 
Company to the demands of the strikers. The Committee framed a tentative 
resolution to be placed before the All India Congress Committee. 

The All India Congresss Committee passed practically all the amendments to 
the Congress Constitution suggested by the Sub-Committee with a view to pur- 
ging the organization of 'Corruption’. There was a lively discussion on the 
clauses regarding eligibility for election to Provincial or District Congress Com- 
mittees, the exdusion of members of communal organizations from office in the 
Congress, and the appointment of election Tribunals. 

26th. The All India Congress Committee in Bombay passed by 130 votes to 60, 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Paters resolution prohibiting the launching of civil disobe- 
dience by Congressmen without the previous sanction of the provincial Congress 
Committee concerned. The resolution was strongly opposed by Bwami Sahajananda 
Baraswati, leader of the All India Kisan Organization, who said the motion, if 
accepted, would have the elTect of driving out of the Congress those who^ took 
part in the peasant movement. 

The Congress Working Committee circulated among the members of the All 
India Congress Committee its resolution on the Digboi strike situation. 

The Eaja of Dhenkanal, Orissa, at a special Darbar in the Bang Mahal, 
announced a number of reforms, which were on the lines on the Teforms 
imnounced by the Baja of Beraikella. There was an introduction for the first 
time of an elective element in the administration of the civil welfare of the people. 

27th« The All-India Congress Committee concluded its four-da^ session in Bombay 
after passing the Working Committee’s resolution on the Digboi labour dispute 
and a non-official motion for the formation of a separate Andhra Province. The 
Digboi resolution appealed to the Company to accept the suggestion of the 
Congress President for the settlement of the dispute, failing which the Congress 
advised the Assam Government to undertake legislation for making acceptance 
for the decision of conciliation boards obligato^ an4 to take steps to stop the 
renewal of the base to the Company on its termination. 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly passed the Moneylenders Bill, without any 
opposition. 

The Congress Premiers, who met in conference in Bombay, decided on concerted 
action to fight the evil of communalism. 

General administrative problems confronting the various Provincial Congress 
Committees, especially in view of the new changes in the Congress constitution, 
were discussed at a conference of the Secretaries of the Provincial Congress 
Committees, in Bombay. Babu Bajendra Prasad, Congress President, presided 
and over 20 Bccretaties, who wei’e in Bombay in connexion with the All-India 
Congress Committee, attended. 

The All-India Conference of the League of Badical Congressmen was held in 
Poona, Mr. M. N. Boy presided. 

28th. The Bengal Legislative Council passed the Calcutta Municipal (Amendment) 
Bill, 1939. The Council adopted an amendment reducing the numb^ of nomi- 
nated seats by four, including the three reserved for scheduled castes. 

Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, in the course of a speech in Bombay, declared that 
he believed, contrary to what many prominent leaders of the Congress believed 
that the time was now ripe for India to embark upon an active struggle for 
independence. A splendid opportunity for demanding independence from Britain 
would be lost if not availed of now. 

The Maharaja of Dhenkanal, at a special Darbar, announced certiun reforms in 
hiB State including remission of 6 months to all prisoners undergoing imnriso^ 
ment in the jails of the State, the resuscitation of the old village pimchA^t tha 
setting up of a Praja Parishi^ with 26 nominated members ftoni all over the 
State and the improvement of the organisation and the personnd of the 
Court. 
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Notes on Indian Histdnf 

U has truly been said that a hi4k>ry of India thait rereals the whole panoramn of 
the vast miHenia of her distinctive life and civiMsation in its actual shape and colour 
and due proportion' and perspective, still renpins to be written. The materials for 
drawing Such a vast outline and making ^ch a comprehensive and connected sketch 
are not yet in hand. A fairly dehaite outline and connected sketdh which gives the 
promise of bein^some day developed into what is called *^scientifie history*’ has, how- 
ever, been steadily emerging out of the mist that veils the immensity of India’s past-^ 
a mist which (thfuiks to the labours of the investigators) has perceptibly thinned wi^- 
out being as yet actually lifted as far as one can now makeone^s incursion into me 
age that saw the birth of Budhism and Jainism in India in the sixth century B. 0. 
B^ond that there is still only ’^cosmic nebulae” relieved here and there by a few 
stray constellations of lucidly distinct historical facts. These ^nebulae” have probably^, 
a depth and density to be measured only in terms of millenia. But from the position 
where we can now make our historical prospecting, these vast remote dark spaces of 
Indian history recede and shrink and fold up and, at last, look like a far-away blank, 
black spherule beyond the galaxy of human remembrance. 

. Ancient Indian history is, apparently, *^fuH” of such gaps and blanks. Beyond the 
time when Alexander the Great invaded the Punjab (326 B. C.), the galactical system 
of detailed and authentic Indiap history does not far extend. There are too many 
unexplored blank spaces and informed, chaotic nebulse beyond that time still. Be- 
ginning approximately with that period, we are furnished, sometimes in abundance, 
with fairly trustworthy material in the shape of contemporary Greek testin^ny : hiring 
on Indian history, and also^ as time rolls on, with inscriptional ahd o)^ kinds 
of decipherable and depencUble domestic evidence. course, an 'immen9e.mass of 
documentary” evidence and evidence in the more or less fluid, volatile state of 
tradition, heresay and folk-lore (written or unwritten) have always lain by the side 
of the historian hitherto busy with his inscriptions, plates, coins, artefacts and any 
corroborative evidence that may be forthcoming fiom outside. And that mass of 
ancient Indian documentary evidence and tradition has, generally, lain neglected by 
his aide* In has been, generally, of little help to him in reconstructing, dn scientific 
lines”, the missing skeleton of ancient Indian History. It has bom, however, of 
great use to the comparative mythologist, phylologist and anthropolpgist. 

But even the historian who seeks to reconstruct on scientific lines the missing 
skeleton of ancient history, whether of India or of any othpr country, should do 
well to remember that the dry bones of the skeleton he may naye been able to put 
together will not be true, living history unless they can be made instinct with the 
touch of life which literature, art, taradition, ^myths’, folk-loriEL religious and social 
institutions in their earlier anddster forms alone can give, ^om coins, tables etc. 
we can built a posMble or even probable frame-work of chronology into which we 
can put our little bits of tested &cts according to one possible plan, mr other. Such a 
mosaic of dates and facts (mainly relating to dynastic succession, and conquest) 
is of course important as necessary ground-plan of history. But it is not the com- 
pleted structure of history. It is not history as an organic process of evolution. So 
^haye todistj^ish between structural or morphological history ahd, organic^ 


comparison with some other ancient countries 
ItolSgypt, Babylonia and Chma in her ‘‘materi^s” for writing ^the first kind of 
lufitow, wid^t ymlable^ mat^s, l^we saw, do not carry us much beyond the 
toeof Bttdhaand Mahayira inthe biM century B. 0, Recently, however, a very 
dd and, appamitly ahkh order of civilisation has been unearthed in tie Indus 
,the Panjab which, according to current official beliefs is of 

Jhe Bumenan pathm. The butied cities now discovered bring do light not oniv 
very interwtmg f»turw of a, civilisation feviig in the western ^of Ihdia 
in so remote a past (wl^ ^eando-Aryans had not, mscording to the commoir 
yet migrot^inte ]todia). but they even put into our hands interesting clues^rt^ 
event^v Wp UB to Wclmimy of the nddles of our Vedic and p(5t-Vedic totoS 
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m^ihe duskland of probabilitieB or «Vin less tiban probabilitifa aa to 
the dates, origina, early habitats &nd earner formi not only of the Indua valley but 
also of the Drayidians and Indo-Aryan people. We dg not know for bortainty when 
and from yidiere the Indo- Aryans came into India. The fact ol Aryao immigration 
igto India itadf, though genendly accep^, ki still disputed. And if inmigraTion be 
aamitted, We have, probably, to admit -^not one but several suecepsiye streams of 
immigiation. Budh theory, apparently called for to account for some of the priflcal 
turnings and “sudden mutations” in our ancient historical evolution, will lead to many 
unexplored avenjies of enquiry as to ages and dates, origins and characteristics. 

The Bigvbda 

" The Bigveda— the emrliest and the most informing and instructive “documentary^ 
evidence that we possess -appears to set the stage amklst scenes i^hich show tm 
Aboridnal, Dravidian and Indo- Aryan factors fighting for supremacy first in the. land of 
“Five Bivers” and in the Ganges Valley, and then nadnally, beyond tlui Vindhya 
Bange which with its impenetrable forest mantle, stood as a barrier between Northern 
India (Aryyavatta) and Deccan. Gradually we find the aborigines cornered and 
driven to the hills and forest where their descendants, more or Toss Aryanised, still 
continue to live. In considerable parts they were also absorbed into the fold of Aryan 
society and culture. And in being absorbed they did not fail to impart some little 
part their own character of the Aryan complex. Thei-ewasnot so much of racial 
or even Uuguistic fusion as of cultural assimilation. The process of Aryanisatioii in 
laugua^.cUlture etc. had been a process admitting, naturally, of different shades and 
degrees, idaviog at the one end aboriginal races that have almost kept aloof from 
Aryan ihfiuence aq,d having at the other others that have become part and parcel of 
the Aryan systefm. The Aryanisation of the Dravidijm peoples, especdally in religion, 
culture and civilisation, has been a much more perfected process. But on the other 
hand, the Dravidian impress on the Ai^an system is also in many places, deep and 
unmistakable. The Dravidian is co-ordinated or even subordinated to the Aryan but 
not lost in the latter. Hiis power of assimilation of alien races and cultures without 
losing the individuality of its own essential Type or Pattern and without at the same 
time making the diverse elements assimilatm lose whatever is essential in them— 
has been a special characteristic of the Indo-Aryan race and culture-complex. This has 
meant brgftnic unity or unity in diversity of a more fundamental and abiding nature 
than can, perhaps^ Declaim^ for the political or national unity with which histories 
are commonly familiar. Historians, accordingly, commonly miss the unity which lies 
deep and seas only the diversity which lies on the suriace. India to them is thus 
a veritable chaos of jaxring elements of races, languages, religions, castes, sects and 
culture which have ne^ known unity b^ore the days of the unitary political rule 
of the British. Of course, the introduction, in later times, of the Semitic religions- 
Muhammedanianl and Christianity— disturli^ to some extent the ages-long unity and 
balance of the Aiiyo-'Dtavidian culture and social system in India. But even these 
elements were in the process of being slowly drawn into the sphere of influence of 
what we may call the genihs of Incua. In other words, a slow but sure process of 
cultural assixnilation even of this “militant” factors w.is goiiig apace. Buddhism, 
which had risen as a ^revolt” against orthodox Hinduism — but yet as Bit revolt frotil 
within— and whidki dominated the situation in India for seieral centuries, ended in 
the land of its birth by being eventually absorbed and assimilated ^ into the parent 
religion. Jainism and man jr otheir old or latter “revolts” have thjus^ “squared their 
accounts” with the- same parent rdigion, and have been for many centuries living 
petuseably si^by side with one another apd with the latter. 


This^lpower of asabhilarion and co-ordination In whkhall the components 
their eiwn otetrihiiitions and are pernqitted to live tide by sido as members of a 
commemwealth of cultures, has bean the secret of the wonderful resisting and staying 
powei^Qi^ the Indian ind^re'<cottipiex against such disuitograting forces as have ^smashw 

‘ “e world. 


up many 00 old and*^gl<nrk>us ci^isariieu of thp worlds And it can ^ easily 
shown from facts that this stoipkig power has been in evidence not only m the 
of cultural oontactA and fnfpacts out also in that, of sodal and political ones, ‘^^e 
havwbeen maiif' raldi into India ^and invasions before and site Chn^ biw itiia a 


fasts to iiw^e that In«an resMttnee hss^ always been wtak a^ s^ 
liy^ imd that lueh^VAsiiBS are typick% Wte' the rm^ of Maraud of ^zni 
whioh ever swept awlR Indiai tomee ima Kingdoms like cobweb or a house or 
^sioitoiw fiBelTtbjnt^htion by the Mahaw ui na d an 
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during tbe^ r^u of the ginuit Emp«l|^7>4u& lud bm. It ahoidd ^ bovnedn 
nlad, 1 ^ mighty Fbwer and * Bodcflr c^ dyiltsatloq* aad^ cnltare te rd Itot tbrte 
\ ^&fiiiaiid;yeat9.: And it^ahonlj^be* reiii^ that idian jjlie ^tiB&^in 

. *^^lnaii turned fronrtrade^to conquest (aiwys with native hdn 

td (settle Jh6ir"a5coiinh» not only with Hiddat Alidnd Tipu Sultan thfi but 
lUainly tSe Maharatta and Bildi Powers which bad nsan on. the Tuina.«0f w MahaDaK 

UNITABY^ iNDUN JSmPIEE . 

But thm were and still have been other factdra to some e^ctentr ^perotiu. 

against India developing a compact and cdherent p(dmcMileud '^ militaiy or^wnoh, 
except occasionally like, lor instance, the Gteax Boipair Empire df old or the Bntish 
Em^e' in modern times. We TXMsess, apparently, no opim^ted retrot*peet of ^ the 
remote past of which the Vedas, Epics and Furanas speak. But a% faif as hppeareiu^ 

g », an uiiitary/centralised, Indian Empire was the exceptibn arid not the rule. .In 
ter times also, an Empire like that oi Asoka war not a common aohievemerii. As 
we said, India has poBsessed deep-laid cultural and institufibnal unity beneath all hex 
difrirsittes. India has fought, and fought bravely, for the integrity of her sacred 
^ I^d,^ner sacred religion and tradition, and for their sacred yisible Symbols and 
Embodiment. But she has rardy fought for the “State” as such or im Empire as 
such.. The spirit of her culture did not favour the formation and consolidation of 
Nationalism in the sense it is commonly understood, and her basic institi^ions would 
hardly ccwrsist with many forms of centralised State control. The all-controlling arid 
» oo-oroinating Principle was Dharma (the Principle of human;<. Values and Conduct) 
rather than any State agency. Each village, for example, was a self-contained com- 
mune and autonomous unit owing permanent allegiance to therdgn of Dharma and 
only temporary allegiance to any kingship that might funotioi^ foir the time bdng. So 
the village communities continued to live though kingdoms after kingdoms rose and 
fell. They were but little affected by the accidents and exigencies of ^politics. 

Again, the spirit of Dharma (which should not be translated as relirion) has 
dedniteiy and systemalically favoured all human or even all-living values tmdT tenden- 
cies and a oosmopolitari outlook, and has opposed militant, aggressive “predatory”, 
nationalism. The old Upanishads are clear and courageous in their conception of 
those higher values ; and the Dharmashastras (or Codes laying down social and 
indmdum conduct) were bold and consistent in their execution of those ideas. Later, 
Budhism and Jainism and other “reforming” movements have tended only to stress 
such values as non-violence and fellowship with a)! men and all living beuig. These 
forces operating throu^ the ^es tended to produce in the ^Indian classes and masses 
a common disposition not quite favourable to the formation imd consolidation of an 
unitary military state for purposes of offence and defence. 

Of the immense back-ground of Indian History which is represented by the Vedas 
(BamhitaSj Brahmins, Aranyakas and Upanishadas), the various Sutras (or Digests), 

. Philosophies, Epics (the Bamayana and Mimavasatg), Puraaas and Tantras 1(bui state- 
ment here is not anything like full), we possess (unless orie prepared to grant the 
claim 6f the Puranas recenttjjj; put foirth in th^r behalf mat they do contaah, taate- 
rials for reconstructing ^ fairly connected chronological history beginning yAih the 
ve^ eai'liest times) very Httle precise and connected information for the purpose of 
writing a political histoi^ both (X^ious and corrsot as to' f acts and their chronological 
order. But of the ideals and idei», practices arid institutions of the times we do 
possess a ym full, infonning and instructive presentation. And, after all, what is 
real history but this ? Scholars have been busy with their sketches and drawii^B of 
. ^ ancient orders jited specimens of idea^ bdHels 4uid nractices that existed in iMia. 
Butoftener than hot thdr reviews and retrospects have been n^e from modem 
standpoints, with modem notions, 4^teria and standards of testihglacts^ind appnds- 
ing values. This has not enabled us, uji any just meaiiure, to rinoerstand maim less 
^prepiatea civilisatii^ (pot oenimed but,* mBibly, reacMng of its 

n^test heimte.;in4hi8 coiih^) Which ^ essmtiafiy df tk ^mSsemi kin^ and cannot« 
therefore, m represented as only dhs ftiist uncertain and dmid S on tfao" 

road which >hM;^thi>ugh a long, |arig at last bdought lis to our pmen* 

advanced 8tage.^ !]^edde(dogy, ,p^ mSthoai* of that kneient eivQisation we have 
yet not seriously sfedied jspd hgbtly msderstc^^ eiMkaticm we stiU 

^^M^gieal temdiiSi?’ * and" supers^<ai?^i(ie by me 

however, psm ethics. Ttee is tim 
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joAlgeiiuiiie Irom ii» TtNr.q^ hiteuai mtevial ^ 

t thetoweBt* Butletttspasi^. /V > 

^ invBsioa by -^lei^dBr theGnititf 

India provw: in ; the recruit to be little^ more than a brilliant; raid. Hie ^toite 
armies ix^tdd,csajr.l^tipt off a lynall eliee ot Nofth-WeBtem India, and this little slioe^ 
the Jtfiacedo^w liquid ingest, but ceul4 not, digest. His steam-^rolleT of ^conquest 
spmilj deveTei^ Iwar-weejinees** on the phuns of the Panjab, and he had to go 
back Qob lidding a bit of India to his vast 'Esxmxe, He had won some o& hihr battles 
ifi»Ind^Al»uf .&ul not^bett mi^^eas^r^ ' * " ' """ 

. , "" ChavdraO^a ahd Aboka 


Aft^ hiB death shortly aftcrwands, the vast Macedonian lihnpfreDTactically weiia to 
pieces. . (%m(h'agiiinta, wbo became the king of Magadha, prov^ m&iself too powerful 
tor thq jCiim inyaderd who had violated the sanctity and integrity of the sacred Land 
of the Five Rivers. As the result of the formiaable opposition by the armiovof 
Chandragupta, a treaty was concluded between him and the Greek which nii|de Mhi 
the supreme, undisputed lord and sovereign of the Indian Empire. Mc!gasriienes,>bo 
was sent by Seieucus as an ambassador to the court of Chandragupta, left a very 
valuable record of the times, of the customs and morals of the pSple, and of the 
administration, which, though unfortunately fragmentary, bears an eloquent and admir- 
ing testimony to the high order of material and moral civilisation attained by uie 
Hmdus centuries before uie Christian era. And this high civilisation was evolvra in 
India not in isolation ihit in commerce with other civilisations that ilouririied in 
ancient times such as the Babylonian, Greek, Persian and Chinese. Chandiagupta’s 
son was Bindusara wlg^ was succeeded by Asoka (269-231 B. C.), who was undoubtraly. 
one of the greatest rulCrf ; of men holding their sway for the material and spiritual 
good of mankind. Nuiu^ous edicts and inscriptions record the noble and glorious 
achievements of his xie^ii which, in its later stages left the bloody path of war and 
conquest and devoted ihtolf to the much more noble and fruitful task of the moral 
and spiritual conquest and redemption of oursdves and our fellow-being. With commend- 
able catholicity and tolerance, not seeking to impose it upon others by his great 
imperial authority and power, he exercised that authority and power for the puipose 
of transforinhig Budhism, which had been more or less a loc*al sect in the Ganges 
Valley, into one of the greatest and most potent living world religions. Asoka’s reign 
is therefore rightly held to be an epoch in the bisto:^ of th^. world. His edicts also 
show the 'man, his ideals and his methods. But all this had not allowed or favoured 
the cement of the gce||i setting into the requisite hardness. Indepen- 

dent kingdoms ^like M 0 t^g,,iuid Paarthiatook their rise in the border land, and the 
Greeks renewed their incursions. New races (the Yuen-ebi) came in a surge of 
migration which swept all before them, and in the first centuary A. D. a considerahle 
portion of North-west Indig, came under their influence. 


’ K Gupta Dynasty 

Rsniaka, who made Pi^awar his capital, proved great as a ruler and as a patran . 
and miimionary of the Budhistic religion, under him the Kutban branch ol the 
Yuen-chi reaped the senith of its power. But this power fell as smother power in 
middle India rose-rthe Andbiw^dynasty. A peak like Amaravati or Djjain would, some 
time, rise and shine in the midst of the moving vastness of Indian Waters. In the 
beginning of the fourth century the centre of ^political influqnce in ^ India was again 
shifted to Paialiputra in Magadha -as the Gupta dynasty, emerged into power. 
Samudmgqpto, wno ruled m fifty years^ and his sem Chandregupta, greatly distin- 
guished thmnadvea^ot onlyAn War but in the sjphere of peaceful wd fruitful administra- 
tion, ^romoobig gehmwl prweqierity iin4 giving lioersd encouragement^^ art and lit^ature, 
agloriou trib^to^ which wasrjmid by the ^nese pilgrim Fa-hien. Acceding to 
teramony^.^ wcfe vast and theur administraition ]usL enlightenedi 

Towards the end^^tlm ftth^Gentw^wh^ thw I^ CeDtrjsl India began 

to i^r themiSiiriW into sun df the ^Gupta 4y^BS^ set (du^g ^hoee regime, 

OBtruction of, ancieftf' Brahmanisiii 
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« OfiE INmAN.AMNUAL Bi»X8IE« 

. » Hanha» who^Mjimidate^ hte nutliority fpractieally &mt tiie whde of Nortbem 

V iaaye beginniBg'^olthe^ century, wba famoiiB equally for hie gieftt proweea, 
Ma ld^ Uitdlectual attunmenta and for the broad eatholiei^ of his rdigioua outlook. 

- AiuiKsoQUDt of hia timM by a Chin^ lluen laiaiig to nama fo that, 

IfVdia iMtiU pjipted in generally li^ht and even Rowing colonra. 

. M|n>usvAL India 

V After the death ^ Hanha,^and giadnally with the exhei^genoe of India into 
what may be ^lled the iBedifleral period,; the conditions which hed made the political 
unification of India som^lmes possible iit. the past, nearly disappeared, ana India was 
thrown iiitoii state of political confusion and (maos i^ petty kingdoms rose like 
mushrooms and 60nataDt internecine Bti% Ipreyailed. Some outstanding figures like 
\%ki^aditya would occasionally appear on the stage ; but such events were few and 
far betvmen. ^ In the South of Indifrms beiiilg^enactM a vmiy interesting but involved 
drama in which the Andhras, BalUvas, Ohalukyas and Cholas were the principal actors. 
Kashmere in the north, Kanau} Ifi the Doab and Bengal in the east were also alive 

S ith many- vivid and vital scenes and events of politicfU, cultafal and Social mterest. 

ut we 4lslL;.not try to make a review of them here. jDne outstanding event in the 
confusioit add complexity of the general Indian situation which deserves notice even 
, wsingwasthe rise of tha Rajput power upon which the mantle of the old caste 
Kshatnas fthe warrior and ruling caste) fell, and which was the chief opposition 
that thS waves .of -Mohamedan invasion coming one after another ever since the 
• second quarter, of the 7tli century had to encounter and ultimately bear down. Guzrat, 

* MMws^ Ajmer/ ".Sanaui and Delhi were the principal scenes of the new drama of 
" BupUt ascendency— a drama so full of ^isodes of superhuman bravery, noble heroism 
ana sacrifice for the sacred cause of religion and liberty that th^ nave ever since 
lived in human mem (»7 as models which future generations of phtriots in any country 
might well try to emulate. Though Rajput opposition was borne down in Northern 
India by the end of ^the twelfth century, Raiput bravery and the spirit that animated 
it survived the crash pf the Hjmdu Empire of Delhi and Ajmere over which Prithvi 
Raj, the hero, the last of the Hindu emperors, though not the last of the Hindu 
rulers, had held sway. Rajput bravery and Rmput love of independence were still 
factors to reckon with in the days of the great Moghuls—Akbar, Jahandr, Bhahjahan 
and Aurangzeb. Col. Todd imd some others have narrated the story, ana it constitutes 
^ one of his proudest annals in the vast archives of the Hindu glory in India. As 
. to the conquest of Norihern India by the Mohamedans, it should be noted, the great 
prize was not ve^ easily or quickly won *, that the first Mahammedan impact was in 
the seventh century shorriy after me passing away of the Prophet, and a Moham- 
medan kingdom in Northerii India esme into being towards the end of the 12th 
century; ]^en this did not mean either a complete or final subjugation of India. 
And there is anollier thing to be noted. Hindu power fell not because its resistance 
was weak and its bravery and heroism in the field was not backed by adequate tact, 
strategy and discipline in di|^oinaoy« planning and preparafion. 

The centuries of the mediaeval age in India weifi^ marked by a conspicuous lack of 
pblitienl unity and solidari^. Biit they were by no means unimportant and^imrren. 
It WM nota^daric”A^, in the Gupta period and in the centuries before and after 
a marveUouft process of social, cultural and reli^iouB recon|truction was going apace; 
TheoldVedic scheme of social economy (involving ais» it did the four Vamas or 
*^ca8tes” > and thedEour Ashrams or ^^stages*’ of life) wgs being tzensformed t^ugh^a 
pipoeBfL qIf a^ptatioQ, assimilaticm and multiplication which made eoc^y more 
oomprenehsiae andi^^^ at the same time more complex. The influence cd Buddhisin, 
UdUfenism and that of Mongoloid races ^so led to adaptations and assimilationB, , 
in many is^rtai^ direStioBB in the older order of Indian customa and^institutionB. ' 
asttmilation of Bujdhism itself was a {dienomenon of the greatest import- 
anceL "TneVedic rdigion survived but it was tomsfom The Puranas andlbBtsas 
Msewed ani gave a new expression to the Unatana .pharma. In the ^main of 
literature, art (both useihil uud fine), ^SjOieuqi and iha fli em attes, phliosophjr and 
metaphyricsilSiese <mtturies were idso pmouedve oC fndts that were Ibid still are of 
the greatest interest and value. Gmt like Kiinas and Bhavabhoti, and great 
pl^oBophers like^^^SbiA^ and also other jaoneers andmasters- 

in otto Adds lorded bkaliny of siea,ol^gebliit and talents vfhieh etoed jthat on 
ageof poUtioal ms-equilibrlum aud confusion ia India was yet not necessarily an 
agnof eultural dspiession and dnrkneaa and social disraptkm. Ike s^ of tndin 
' rtoitabe8tadvq||tf|ge4^ pdUdea. . 



.oaMndi^mii BohliimHi ol liafovtiuiite towm Slt£»al^ of It iiirorChi 

p iM^ ^ British aupiiiBacy m fikdiai aii^ clt^ ara 

liaB beaa pftTecL amQpgst other iiun(a with the oonsent^ attianie aiflt 
illiliu; eo%pe»tion of the NaUvci of India, liniral eo eveh during the critical 
periodLof tha.; 8 e(pQy Mutiny,, m hundred years after, the battle of Plaaaey. it 
Irawamn so durilia* the "''oraeal*’ of the last Great War. The machinertk of 
* admmiatratkm 4»y Ipe Ehat India Oompkny was from time to time modmed 
/ to acta of PaAumient (17731, 1784; and the Charter Acts of l'^3 and 1833).. 
to ^to 8 e % Govemor^Gea^Mn-Oounm was made the supreme adimnistxaliYe 
authority In India subject to a Board xil Control at home. By the last Act, the Com- 
4 *^Baoycea 8 edi:c^ toa ectomeacial cohce^ because la political and aaministra;tiye 
body only. After the cmxiy Munny anolher Act was passed by which the Governm^t 
if India was ^ansferm from the Compilty to the Crown, and henceforth the Gov- 
ernor-General ^raa also ^ Vicerpy dE india. The functions of the Government of 
Inctia axe wide and its respoUsibiliues heavy. But its responsibilities are to the Crown 
and the Parliament, It ha^ not xested on an elective popular basis. There have been 
^'kidslative bodies, but its motions resolutions and votes have not, except as r^ards 
"certain matters m secondary importance under the Act of lill9» a binding effect on 
the Government. 


India’s contn^mlions and sacrifices in the Great War were great, but “reward” 
that cpmdin sbape<»f the Parliamentary Declaration promising her a “ aprogressive 
re^sation ol res^sible government”, the stages and times of which were to be 
actenfiined by the ftirltament alone, was not comforting to her nationalist aspirations. 
And the GovetnmeiMt of India Act of 1919, which is still in actual function though it 
has' been, apparenUy.. broadened and amplified in some directions by a recent Parlia- 
mentary Statute, w not meet the wishes or expectations of India. By that Act 
dyarchy or a Idnd^ diial responsibility was est^lished in the provinces, Where the 
^msdon-building” sAbjects >wero “transferred” to Ministers (nov responsible however 
to the iefipsiatures)* whilst the more important subjects were ‘^reserved’' In practice the 
tsftni^erence ^ ce^n mbje^^to Ministers (who were appointed by. held office under 
the piBaaure of, were responsible to, the Governor) meant little more then a 


laure of, were responsible to, the Governor) meant little more then a 
,ti^ of the tdministrative machinery which became, in consequence, more cum- 
d expensive. The dentral Government continued to remain unitary under the 
The legislallte bodies, both provincial and central, were expanded with non- * 


eomj^Ksatio^ of tkefid: 
broftr'and expensive. 

The legislaj^ 
official majorities, but 


, „ is placed little power, for construction or even for obstruction 

£iiiu4s ^ the popular parties. Whilst the liberals proceeded to work tho scheme, 
me main body of. nationalist forces, as represented by the Indian National Cdnkms, 
would 'not fimt'*^en lookout it But some time later, under the guidance of Mr. 0. 


mssment to those entrusted with the work of day to day administration In eomC 
pxoviBtMp it was Oven able to “wreck” dyarchy for a time. Generally, however; 
Sie syAtei^has worked, Aough not sati|Eactorily even according to official apprecia- 
We need not in articular refer vip the unwdeome labours of the All-white 
SEtutm Bimon OomnSssiou, to WMA even the habituaUy oo-opemting fib&ls 
left^Ju Ited. tbur eo-(^ation. Meanwhile the Congress iaUdpgy was Deeonung 
bedd^oay by day, and the Lahore session adopted a resolntioii^tth^ as th^od 


^ -potions under the leadOrship of Mhhatma (^dhi 

y jd^ hdm %f C^ affairs since the early twenties. The 
Waa llirfiacl^ rather tookle; but Mahatma Gandhi vidter condi; 

..4'- ^ V ... t .m L 


SS ilw ^1 tiw G«iAt.Irwfa Pact Oraference subieqaeotl; 

MmmMonlof bqSr fdl short df die OongreBS du^d. i 
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India in Home Polity 

Introduction 

« We began our etudy of the events jand developments in India that had 
happened during the last six months of 1938 with deploring the controversy 
. P j that followed the Ministerial Crisis in the Central Provin- 

Congmw'pMidettt- Berar. Living at a distance from the scene of 

lal Controversy conflict, we made an attempt to take a detaehed view of 
things as far as it was humanly possible . for us. We 
explained how in the absence of traditions of joint responsibility in Ministries 
under modem conditions yet to be developed in the country, three Ministers 
of the province were found refusing to tender resignation when called upon 
to do so by the Premier, Dr. Narayan Vashkar Khare ; we explained 
how Dr. Khare had been led by the Instrument of Instruction issued by 
the Chairman of the Congress Parliamentary Sub-Committee, Sardar Yallav- 
bhai Patel, and by the letter of Moulana Abul Kalam Azad, member of the 
Working Committee and one of the three members of the Parliamentary 
Sub-Committee, that he was free to make and un-make bis Ministry, and 
how acting on his belief he resigned his first Ministry and reconstituted 
his second with three new members ; we gave expression to the feeling 
shared by opinion that takes interest in political happenings that we 

failed; why the Working Committee of the Congress should 

a serious view of this provincial bickering, should have 
in it. By those opinions we still stand, though we were not 
prepared for the bitterness of controversy that followed this Ministerial 
re-shuffle. Personal and sectional and linguistic feelings have been roused 
by the steps taken to solve the problems that have been corroding the unity 
of Indian life, that have been disrupting forces of cohesion in areas wider 
than those confined within the frontiers of that particular province. These 
developments have created in the public mind doubts about the leadership 
of the Congress, have generated a cynicism in the country that is not jshoek- 
ed by any weakness or injustice made manifest in the public life, ih the 
leadership of public life in India. In our study of these events we have 
more than once conceded that the claims made by the Congress Working 
Committee to discipline in Congress ranks are justifiable at all times ; at 
the present phase of India’s struggle for political rights they are a pre-condi« 
tion of success. In the C. P. and Berar Ministerial affair we have 
deplored and criticised the latter developments that showed a failure of 
nerves, an excitability of temper in the controversialists, and in the case of 
Dr. Kbai^ and his supporters the absence of that spirit of dignified accept- 
ance of on unjust dedi^n that retrieves political reputation and regains 
public sympauiy. In modem India’s public life the late Gopal Krishna 
Ookhale, fomder of the Servant of India Society, showed by his example 
how a public man could outlive impopularity and public calumny. 

When wo commented on the happenings relating to the 0. P. and 
Bjgi^ M4^t6rial imbroglio, wo could not imagine — none in India could 
—that over the India which owed allegiance to the 
BaSSSSSn^ lafiian National Oongress would burst another controversy 
%irronUHf|sii| with the beginning of^the new yeSr of 1939, that angry 

^ lightning would throw a lurid glare on a wide section of 

Pqplca) life, cozdNisixig the mind.of the ^pe^e. creating dissensions among 
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the rank and file of Congressmen, exposing the spirit of disunity in the 
leadership of the organisation, holding in abeyance almost all Congress 
activities for about six months. This storm of controversy covered the 
whole face of the country ; fellow-workers, comrades in work and sacrifice, 
were separated from" one another ; doubts were thrown on one another’s 
honesty ; the well of associated work was defiled and poisoned. Without 
taking a tragic view of things, conceding that such outbursts of temper are 
a part and lot of modern democratic arrangements of political work, we are 
constrained to say that judging by the known facts of the whole contro- 
versy Sri Subhas Chandra Basu has emerged out of it with dignity. 
Perhaps, his sudden illness rendered him incapable of joining in the ex- 
change of angry courtesies that marked the controversy ; his temperament 
also helped him to bear up against the assaults that are part of such contro- 
versies. This characteristic of his came out in the following words uttered 
when he, as President of the Working Committee of the Congress, had to 
carry out the drastic judgment on Dr. Ehare : 

**I may point out that a leader has to pay the price of leadership. In the event 
of success, ne often gets more praise and credit than he probably deserves, and 
in the event of failure, he frequently gets all the blame or at least much of it. No 
leader should, therefore, grudge if on occasions he seems to be judged harshly 
by his followers or by his countrymen. If a battle is won, the general becomes 
the Hero; if ^ings go wrong he is punished severely.” 

This test of leadership was laid down in the last week of July, 1^3 or 
the first week of August. Before six months were out the man who had 
laid it was called upon to face it, to pass through this cruel process of 
judgment. And he came out of it cool and collected before the watching 
public. 


Eleetion of 
Tripoli Con- 
gress President 


The controversy arose out of the election of the President to the Tripuri 
session of the Indian National Congress, its annual session. The Press 
was publishing and featuring speculations with regard 
to it, with regard to the persons who might be set up 
for this post of honour, of responsibility. The names of 
Moulana Abul Ealam Azad, of Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, 
of Sri Subhas Chandra Basu were prominently mentioned ; it was hoped 
that two of them would retire, leaving the election to be unanimous. The 
election was to be hel4 on the 29th of January, 1939. On the 20th Janmury 
a statement by Moulana Sahib was sent to the Press that for reasons of 
health he could not agree to shoulder the burdens of the position, recom- 
mending at the same time the name of Dr. Pattabhi to the delegates. On 
the 21st Sri Subhas Chandra Basu sent a statement which gave the people 
an idea that the Presidential Election would be fought over. He gave 
his reasons for preferring this method of choosing the head of the supreme 
executive of the national organisation. With “the progressive sharpening 
of the anti-imperialist struggle in India”, there had emerged “new ideas 
and ideologies, and problems and^ programmea”. And a feeling, an opinion, 
was growing in the country that “as in other free countries the presidential 
election in Lidia should be fought on the basis of different problems and pro- 
grammes*'. Such contests would help in the clarification of theissues, tmi 
“give a clear indication of the public mind” ; as such they may hot be “un- 
desirable” things. In view of the inesreasing international tension and the 
prospective fight over Federation fix India, the year (1939) will fas “a 
momentous one in our national history” ; he was prepared to put ibis 
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qaestioA to the test whether or not the majority of the delegates demanded 
his services in the office. Specially when '*np till now I have not received 
any suggestion or advice from a single delegate asking me to withdraw 
from the contest,” emphasised Subhas Babu. This statement also did 
not excite any curiosity in the mind of the general public. 

But the matter took a new complexion, an exciting complexion, when 
six members of the Congress Working Committee — Sardar Ballavbhai Patel, 
Of Babu Bajendra Prasad, Sri Jayaramdas Daulatram, Sri 

Committed mm- Shankar Eao Deo, Sri Bhulabhai Desai and Prof, 
ben Startle the Kripalani (General Secretary of the Congress) — issued a 
Pnblie statement on the 24th of January from Bardoli questioning 

the validity of the reasons for a contest given in the 
statement of their President. The name of the place from which the 
statement was issued was significant, though the general public did not 
understand its significance till two weeks thence. It was at this place 
that the Working Committee of the Congress had held its sittings a little 
over a week back ; Gandhiji was still there in residence at the Swaraj 
Ashram having advised and guided the deliberations of that meeting of 
the Congress Executive. The statement of the six members doubted the 
wisdom of setting up a precedent of contested elections for the position of 
the President of the Indian National Congress. ''So far as we know 
hitherto the presidential elections have been unanimous,” said the 
signatories to the statement ; they would have preferred to wait "for 
greater consolidation of the Congress ranks, greater toleration and greater 
respect for one another’s opinions before making the Congress presidential 
election a matter of contest”. The crux of their argument, however, lay 
in the following words : 


“ We hold strong views about the forthcoming election.” 

“ When he (Maulana Abul Kalam Azad) had nnally decided to withdraw 

he had advocated Dr. Fattabhi’s election in consultation with certain of us. This 
decision was taken with much deliberation.” 

*‘We feel it is a sound policy to adhere to the rule of not re-electing the 
same President except under very exceptional circumstances.” 

*^In the statement Mr. Bubhas Bose has mentionefl his opposition to Federa- 
tion. 'this is shared by all the members of the Working Committee He 

has also mentioned ideologies, policies and programmes. All this, we feel, is not 
relevant to the consideration in the choice of the Congress President.” 

“The Congress policy and programmes are not determined by successive 
Presidents. If it were so the constitution would not limit the office to one year. 
The policy and programme of the Congress when they are not determined by the 
Congress itself are determined by the Working Committee. The position of tiie 
President is that of a Chairman. More than this, the President represents and 
symbolises, as under constitutional monarchy* the unity and solidcuity of the 
nation.” 

“Any controversy over the election even on the score of policies and progra- 
mmes is, therefore, to be deprecated.” 


This statement of the six Congress leaders startled the public out of 
indifference. A great resentment seized the public mind that an attempt at 
n. i> dictation, to dictate the free choice of the delegates, should 

been publicly made. They did not und^tand yrt 
that Gandhiji was involved in the matter ; Mssed 
the sisnifioance of the words appearing in a statement issued by Dr. Palm* 
bhi Sitaramayya on the 26th of Januai^ which might be regarded as his 
Election Mardfesto. These words deserve quotation i 
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“When the Maulana had withdrawn, when there waa widespread desire on 
the part of Oon^essmen and others, and of a venerable patriarch (the italics are 

ours) and the dderly men of position When I, too, had reason to .believe 

that as an alternative to the Maulana’s candidature mine would commend itsdf to 

manv of my colleafrues in the Working Committee I fdt my nomination as a 

canaidate was a call to duty ” 

The six leaders’ statement^ however, started a controversy whioh held 
the field for almost six months. Leaders in the Congress, leaders of puhlio 
, life, took sides on one or other side of the controversy. 
Connter^Statement them can be quoted. But considerations of 

space compel us to economise in this respect. The 
statement of Sri Subhas Chandra Basu in reply to that of the six leaders’ 
clarifies certain of the issues raised iH the latter. It was made on the 
26th. January : 

*Tn an election contest between two members of the Working Committee 
one would not expect the other members to take sides in an organised manner, 
because that would obviously not be fair.” 

“Since the adoption of the new consUtution of the Congress in 1034 the 
Working Committee is being nominated, theoretically at least, by the President. 

The position of the President today is no longer analogous to that of the 

carman of a meeting. The President is like a Prime Minister or President of 
the United States of America who nominates his own Cabinet.” 

But the most important of the criticisms of the six leaders’ statement. 
Grave <3harges and the most damaging to the reputation of the maker of 
against Rightlats these criticisms as a responsible public man specially 
in a public controversy of such far-reaching consequences to individuals 
as well as to the country, were the following : 

*Tt is widely believed that there is prospect of a compromise on the Federal 
Scheme between the Right Wing of the Congress and the Britii^ (^vemment during 
the coming year.” 

This charge, for a charge it was, was repeated on the 27th January!s 
statement in a more positive manner : 

*^Can any body challenge the fact that a belief is widely held that during the 
coming year a compromise will be effected between the British Government and 
the Right Wing of the Congress ? This impression may be erroneous, but it is 
there all the same and nobody can deny its existence. Not only that. It is gener- 
ally believed that a prospective list of Ministers for the Federal Cabinet has been 
already drawn up.” 

But we anticipate. On the 26th of January Sardar Yallavbhai Patel 
made from Bardoli a counter-statement to that issued by 8ri Subhas 
Chandra Basu on the same date from Calcutta. He 
said that speaking personally he felt that in the election 

contest issue, to quote his own words, **the matter is not one 

of persons or principles and not of leftists or rightists. 
The sole consideration is what is in the best interests of the country,” And 
the following showed that on certain days in the second and third weeks 
of the month of January when the Working Committee of the Congress 
was holdioig its sittings at Bardoli, 

^At informal consultations at one stage or other at which Moulana Asad, Mr. 
Jawharlal Nehru, Babu Rajendra Prasad, Mr. Bbulabhai Desai, Mr. Eripillani. 
Mahatma Gandhi and mysdf were present, not by design but by accident it was 
agreed that if perchance the Moulana remained adamantine in his reustance, accord- 
Im to the constitution Dr. Pattabhi was the only choice left, since we were cleady 
of opinion that it was unnecessary to xe-deet Bubhas Baba,” 
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This statement of Sardar Ballavbhai^s irritated publio feeling which 
was later reflected in the delegates' voting in the presidential election. Here 
„ we should present to the readers a representative expres- 

JawSharlal’s public feeling which came from Pundit Jawaharlal 

Nehru in his statement made from Almora on the 27th 
January, from the heart of the Eumaun Hills, above 
and beyond the dust and noise of controversy. He regretted that the 
Presidential Election controversy "had taken an unfortunate turn and wrong 
issues had been raised." 


“There is no question of conflict over Federation in this election." 

"Personally, 1 do not see what principles or programmes are at 
stake in this election. I do not want it to be said at the end of the contest 
that a particular programme had been rejected when in fact it was not 
in issue." 


With regard to the position and function of the President of the 
Congress, Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru said that it was true that the Congress 
itself or the All- India Congress Committee “ultimately" laid down the 
policy. But 

*^he President can, however, make a difference in the carrying out of the 
policy, and ^e Congress President is not, in my opinion, merely a Speaker.*’ 

With quoting another opinion on this particular matter — the position 
Wcrkliig Committee’s and function of the President — given on the 26th January 
Constitiition by Mr. Bafl Ahmed Eidwai, Minister for Revenue in 
the Congress Ministry of the United Provinces, we shall leave the 
pre-election controversy. 


'^Sardar Patel contends that it is the Working Committee which guides the 
activities of the Congress and the President is a mere figure-head, but he con- 
veniently forgets that the Working Committee is the creation of the President ; its 
composition depends on his will. It was weakness on the part of both Mr. 
Jawaharlal Nehru and Mr. Bubhas Chandra Bose to nominate Working Committees 
which were opposed to their politics, and the situation we find ourselves in to-day 
is the result of this weakness.*’ 

The mind of the public, of the delegates whose votes would elect the 
President of the Congress, was thus prepared by these statements and 
counter- statements for the contest as between Dr. 
eetlon Pattabhi Sitaramayya and Sri Subhas Chandra^ Basu. 

Result On the 29th of January, these delegates met in the 

different provinces. Congress provinces, in the provinces 
according to the Congress geography based on linguistic considerations, 
and recorded their votes. The result of the election recorded the victory 
of Sri Subhas Chandra Basu. The figures given below represent the votes 
secured by the two candidates : 


Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya 


Burma 6 

Utkal (Orissa) 99 

Tamil Nadu 102 

Gujrat 100 

The Punjab 86 

Vidharbha 21 

Bengal 79 

Kerala 18 


Sri Subhas Chandra Basu 
8 
44 
110 
6 

182 

11 

404 

80 
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Andhra 

181 

28 

United Provinces 

186 

269 

Delhi 

6 

10 

Bihar 

197 

70 

Maharashtra 

86 

77 

Assam 

22 

34 

Bombay 

14 

12 

Smd 

21 

13 

Nagpur 

17 

12 

Ajmer 

6 

20 

Earnatak 

41 

106 

Mahakoshal 

68 

67 

North West- 
Frontier Province 

23 

18 

Total 

1,376 

1,580 


Sri Subhas Chandra Basu won the election by a majority of 205 votes. 


Oandhiji's 
part In 
the Election 


The declaration of the election result ought to have settled the 
controversy. It did not. The flood-gates were opened wider. On the 
31st of January, two days after the election and its 
results became known, Gandhiji issued a statement from 
Bardoli giving his reaction to the contest, to the defeat of 
Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya. He declared : “the defeat 
is more mine than his*' ; the public was for the first 
time told that “from the very beginning** Gandhiji had been “decidedly** 
against the re-election of Sri Subhas Chandra Basu for “reasons** 
which he thought unnecessary to go into. He did “not subscribe 
to his (Subhas Babu*s) facts or the arguments in his manifestoes** ; he 
thought Subhas Babu*s “references to his colleagues were unjustified and 
unwortliy.** The result of the election had made plain to him that “the 
delegates do not approve of the principles and policy for which** he stood. 
He suggested that now that Subhas Babu v/as President not “on the suffer- 
ance of those whom he calls Rightists** , President elected on a contested 
election, it was up to the latter “to choose his homogeneous Cabinet and 
enforce his programme without let and hindrance.** But the cruellest 
blow came in the w^ds, cruel because they came from Gandhiji : “After 
all Subhas Babu is not an enemy of his country.** In this statement 
Gandhiji indicated the policy which the section of Congressmen defeated in 
the election was likely to follow or ought to follow. They may not 
“obstruct** on any account the policy and programme that the new President 
might suggest or follow. 


Prof. Kripalani in interview with the Associated Press on the 1st of 
February as also Babu Bajendra Prasad on the 2nd February indicated 
*‘Rightisto” 8®*“® policy, the policy of neutrality if the phrase can 

may not obstniet be used in that context. The former said : “Those who 
or ombarass looked to Gandhiji for guidance will never put any obsta- 
the President Cabinet.** The latter said : 

can say this that ire shall not do anytlung to embarass any body much 
less Subhas Babu. The Tripuri Congress will lay down the programme for the 
coming year and it will be for the President to select any Working Committee 
that he considers best after the Congress has laid d||m its programme. Ull then 
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I do not think there is any idea of resigning from the Working Committee. It is 
obvious that we cannot do anything obstructive. Our efforts will be helpful.” 


Gandhi ji *8 statement came as a bomb-^shell on the public. During tho 
election, the pre-election controversy, Sarder Patel had told the country 
Gandb{Ji*s matter is not one of persons or principles and not 

Statement of leftists or rightists ** ; Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru told 

startled the the country : **Personally I do not see what principles 


public 


or programmes are at stake in this election.** But 


Gandhiji in his statement said that the result of the election had shown 
that the delegates did not approve of the principles and the policy, the 
ideal and the methods to reach it, for which he stood. These statements 
the mass of Congressmen, the general public which though not Congress- 
men, were Congress-minded, failed to reconcile. They, these unattached 
Congress-minded people, the men and women who were the core of the 
real strength of the national organisation, who belonged to no specific 
political party but were the real power behind the movement for tho asser- 
tion of national self-respect and for the capture of political power as its 
symbol and instrument — the statements that followed the declaration of the 
election result made these men and women confused in thought and uncer- 
tain in action. They sensed that there was much more behind the state- 
ments ; they were tempted to believe that the clash not being due to any 
difference in principle or policy, must be due to a clash of temperaments 
and personalities, and that these would be soon resolved under the healing 
powers of non-violence in thought and action that Gandhiji has been 
teaching the country for more than twenty years. 


But this belief proved unsubstantial, and this hope remained unfulfilled, 
though the re-elected President tried to throw oil on the troubled waters. 
No violent break ^ statement made on the Srd of February he expressed 
with the past, grief that Gandhiji should have taken the result of the 

declared election “as a personal defeat ;*' he declared that it 

President would “always” be his aim and object to win the confi- 
dence of Gandhiji ; and as he emphasised this point : “it will be a tragic 
thing for me if I succeed in winning the confidence of other people but fail 
to win the confidence of India's greatest man.” He also recognised that 
a certain amount of apprehension had been created in the public mind as to 
the policy men like him and people like those whose votes had won him 
the election were likely to follow. He tried to set these apprehensions at 
rest with the following assurance : 


“Let me make it quite clear that there would be no violent break with the 
past ill the parliamentary or in the extra-parliamentary sphere. 8o for as the par- 
liamentary programme is concerned we snail only try to implement our election 

f ledges and our parliamentary programme with greater speed than in the past, 
n the extra-parliamentary sphere we shall endeavour to rally all our strength and 
resources for combating federation and for pushing on towards Puma Swaraj, 


. This did not satisfy the section of Congressmen who had supported 
Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya who was Gandhi ji’s candidate as it became 
. public on, the SlBt of January as soon as Gandhip fl own 

statement appeared in the Press. It also Wame apparmt 
that some method would have to he found out to s^ 
the matter, to restore the position as it had obtamed before 
this unfortunate oontroverqj started. An indication of this attempt was to 
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be found in oourse of an informal talk by Pundit Nehru on the 2nd of 
February, to the students of Santi-Niketan, Babindra Nath Tagore’s abode 
of peace, the seat of his Viswa BAarati, the nucleus x>f the International 
University. Here Pandit Jawaharlal and Subhas Babu met to discuss the 
reactions of the Congress election contest. It was hoped that in the 
atmosphere of this hermitage, in the presence of our poet of harmony and 
understanding, a method would be evolved for bringing about peace in the 
Congress world. It was from this place that Pandit Jawaharlal indicated 
the possibilities of the situation. A variety of causes might influence an 
election ; even in the case of a contested election the issues were or might 
not be clear. It was at the session of the Congress that definite issues 
had to be faced and voted upon ; it was at the session of the Congress 
that a final decision for the ensuing year had to be taken. And, 

'^It may happen, as it has happened in the past, that the same electors, i. e., 
the delegates to the Congress, may give expression to somewhat contradictory poli- 
cies in dectiiig the President and later on in the open session of the Congress. The 
elected President certainly ma;^ be said to represent the general will of the elector- 
ate, but if that electorate decided differently on specific issues, the latter decision 
prevails.” 


This theoretical discussion pointed out to a development at the annual 
session of the Indian National Congress at Tripuri which would help to recon- 
cile both the points of view that had emerged out of the 
^tolk^Sly* presidential election. It was hoped that the ground for 

unsneeessfal & reconciliation would be prepared at the interview 

between Qandhiji and Sri Subhas Chandra Basu that 
took place on the 15th of February at the Ashram 9 X Shegaon. The Press 
published the news that for three hours, “in an atmosphere of extreme 
cordiality" to quote the words used in the statement issued by Subhas 
Babu “with Gandhi ji’s approval," there was discussion between the two 
Congress leaders, and that though no “final decisions" were arrived at, 
“certain tentative conclusions" were reached. The Press also published 
the news that Subhas Babu emerged “cheerfully from Gandhiji’s hut ;" that 
Gandhiji “also looked cheerful." It was also announced at the same time 
that the Working Committee would meet at Wardha on the 22nd 
February, and that Gandhiji had postponed his departure for Bardoli and 
would be |)resent at the meeting. A correspondent broadcasted the 
news that ^*Mr. Bose is completely satisfied with the solution and the 
conversations ;" that even if he be unable to take “the Gandhian members" 
of the Working Committee with him, he will be entering his second year 
q{ Presidentship with the blessings of Gandhiji". 


These were wishful thinking, a lengthening out of the uncertainty, as 
Twelve Members latter developments proved. On the 20th. February it 
decide te resigii became clear that the old members of the Waking 
Committee, the members who had in an organised manner supported Dr. 
Pattabhi Sitaramayya during the election, would resign in a body. A 
correspondent from Wardha quoted one of them on the 21st of February 
as saying : 


^ those who claim to be radical and advanced in outlook and view should 

take responsibility and not merely content themselvm with criticising us for our 
acts of omissions commission. This state of affairs had meen tolerated Tong enoi^ 
and now that the Leftists have a majority, they should be given a free hand in run- 
ning the CtuigresB." 
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At this time Sri Subhas Chandra Basil was seriously ill at Calcutta, and 
could not, therefore, attend the meeting of the Working Committee at War- 
Demand for opportunity of meeting his colleagues, 

dear-cut became apparent by this time that the “atmosphere of 

policy extreme cordiality’* featured in the Press a week earlier, 

the cheerful look of Gandhiji and Subhas Babu on 
the 16th February were smoke screens that hid extreme disagreement. The 
public was misled into thinking that as a result of Gandhi-Basu talks there 
was a likelihood of peace in the Congress household which since 1920 the 
public have learnt to regard as the Gandhi household. Therefore, the resig- 
nation of twelve members of the Working Committee in a body, followed 
by that of Pundit Nehru, came as an unpleasant surprise. In tholr letter, 
believed to have been drafted by Gandhiji, dated February 22, Moulana 
Abul Kalam Azad and eleven others informed the President of their decision 
to resign, and gave as their reason for it the following : 

*We feel that the time has come when the country Bhould have a clear-cut 
policy not based on compromise between different incompatible groups of the Con- 
gress. It is but light, therefore, that you should select a homogeneous Cabinet, 
representing the views of the majority.** 

Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru prefaced his resignation with a covering letter, 
with a statement. It became known that ho had tried his best to bring about 
peace ; it became known that he had pressed Sri Subhas 
to^ith^aw Chandra Basu to withdraw the charges made by him in 
charges pre-election statements with regard to “Bightists" 

compromising with the British Government on the ques- 
tion of Federation. And as this was not forthcoming, that fact must haveindu- 
enced Pundit Jawaharlal and the 12 members of the Working Committee to 
submit their resignation, and Gandhiji to approve of it. It also became known 
at this time that Pundit Nehru had been opposed to the re-election of Subhas 
Babu because that would stand in the way of presenting “a united and deter- 
mined front” to political opponents, to the “external” authority that holds 
sway over the country. These resignations left Sri Sublias Chandra Basu and 
Sri Sarat Chandra Basu as the only members of the Working Committee — 
practically the Committee ceased to be — and the President was left to face 
the annual session of the Congress at Tripuri with his own programme 
and policy deprived of the advice and co-operation of the group which under 
Gandhiji’s lead had been guiding the organisation for about ten years at a 
stretch. 

This development, this resignation of twelve members, gave the public 
for the first time the idea that the election contest had exposed deeper 
Majority of differences in the inner council of the Congress than they 
delegates get ^^^e aware of. Even many of the delegates, among whom 

emw aed were men and women who were not Leftists but had voted 

for Subhas Babu, were sharply recalled to the fact that by their votes^ they 
had unwittingly hastened a crisis in the national leadership. The majority 
of the supporters of Sri Subhas Chandra Basu in the election contest 
consisted of members of the Congress Socialist Party, of the Oongross 
Badical Party, of the Communists, and of other discontented elements ; they 
had really voted against the dictation of the Patel group as brow^stin 
the 6 Members* Statement of January 24 ; and now they realised that they 
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had touched deeper springs of action, that by their votes they had really 
challenged the Gandhian leadership. Gandhiji's statement of January 31 
made it clear ; the failure of the Gandhi-Basu talk emphasised it ; the 
resignation of the 13 members demonstrated it before all the world. This 
demonstration appeared to have demoralised the majority of the delegates 
who had taken part in the Congress elecbion, and by their votes had defeat- 
ed Dr. Fattabhi. The statement issued by members of the Editorial Board 
of the National Front weekly, an organ of a section of Leftist opinion, in 
which they spoke of a “deliberate side-tracking of the whole issue from the 
political to a personal and moral plane*’ by the resigning members and by 
Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru — this statement offered evidence ^f the demorali- 
sation that had set in in their ranks. In this statement they stressed the need 
for unity, unity on their own terms. Sardar Patel and his colleagues were 
also not against unity in the national ranks. But they wanted it on their 
own terms. And between these two claims, the public were called upon 
to decide on one or the other, which will be represented in the leadership 
of the ensuing session of the Congress. Sardar Patel and his colleagues 
asked the President to “select a homogeneous Cabinet representing the 
views of the majority.** This challenge of theirs exposed the thin ties 
that had held the different groups that for once had combined for a pitched 
battle only, but were not capable of maintaining unity and sustaining a 
long war. Events at Tripuri about three weeks later proved this, though 
the National Executive of the All-India Congress Socialist Party had 
spoken bravely of their share of the business ; 

“ in view of the Party’s share of responsibility in the issue of the 

Presidential Election and of its adherence to democratic principles, it cannot free 
itself from the responsibility that may bo consequent upon the contest except when 
it may have to be answerable for the policies with which it may not be in 
agreement.” 


The 22nd of February made manifest to the people that the contest 
for the election of the President of the Tripuri session*, of the Congress bad 
« a 1 . 1 . opened a campaign that would reach its culmination in 

Basu-lSomdo the sittings of the Congress on the banks of the Nerbuda. 
you want ? understood then that the upholders of Gandhian 

leadership wanted “a clear-cut policy not based on 
compromise between different incompatible groups’* — this policy to be 
carried on by “a homogeneous Cabinet” to be selected by Gandhiji, whoever 
might be th^ President, In the days immediately following the 
Presidential Election, leaders of the Bightist group had assured the public 
that no “obstacles** would be put in the path of the re-elected President 
that nothing would be done that would “embarass** him. But before the 
month was out, on the 25th of February, a Madras daily was found to 
explain the new Reties in the following terms ; 


, w serious doubts have been raised as to what might be the real attitude 

of the general body of Con^gressmen. It is essential that the delegator assembM 
in plenary WBsion at Tripuri should have an opportunity rfunambSsS 
deolanng whether they Imve congdence in Gandhiji’s leadership-for it 

comes to that-or in Mr. Bose's, If the President will not take the rMuftniithif* 
of inviting a straight vote on the question, the members of ?he o^^ortoa 
Committee must ^ take it upon themselves to secure such a verdict. Thkisto 
least they owe to tiie oountry." ™ 
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This quotation indicate that the leaders of the Bightist group had 
decided to offer a new battle at Tripuri* From then on it was all a call for 
A iiAiiAelA In gathering of all the clans. And the Indian public 

Ae “Leftist” of excitement and irritation by 

ranks organisation of the forces and resources of the opposing 

groups. It was not an edifying sight. And the general 
body of Congress people, the general body of Congress -minded people, were 
scandalised by the unseemly display of uncharitableness and ‘'sectarianism” 
to use the word of Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru, specially as it was in evidence 
in defence of the principles and policies for which Gandhiji, the propagator 
of the idea of hon-violence, stood. Things were done and things were said 
at Tripuri that showed that the majority of us in In Ma have gained little 
by our association with the attempt that Gandhiji has been making 
to cleanse by his inner peace the distempers of Indian society ; these 
showed that we were no better, no worse than the generality of men and 
women who, engaged in political competitions, made occasional use of 
high-sounding words about moralities and charities. It is not necessary nor 
possible to take note of every act done or of every word uttered at Tripuri 
to gain the impression and convicition that in politics in India, as in other 
countries, there was no room for charity or sweet reasonableness. The 
resolution that was passed at Tripuri re-iterating confidence in the old 
leadership of the Congress may be looked at from different points of view. 
It may bo regarded as the majority of delegates unsaying in the second 
week of March what they had said at the end of January, proving once 
more that democracy as it was generally understood knew not its own 
mind, was fickle. It may be regarded as the majority getting afraid of the 
responsibility which they had unknowingly voted to take up, realising 
in course of about six weeks or having the realisation driven into them 
that without Gandhiji’s leadership they could not move. It may bo that 
the resolution imposed a duty on Gandhiji without getting bis consent 
or approval. 


Such a doubt was expressed at the meeting of the Subjects Committee 
Did Gandhiji know in course of the debate on the resolution that was 
of the Pant moved by Pandit Govinda Ballav Pant, Premier of the 
resolution? United Provinces. Sri Ohakravarti Bajagopalachari, 
Premier of Madras, who seconded the resolution, met this objection in the 
following words : 

“Some one had suggested that Gandhiji would not approve of this resolution. 
I agree that he does not want this resolution. But we want to reiterate his 
lK)licy and programme. It is we who want, and do actually stand for, the 
principles and policy for which he stands. We accept his leadership. It is only 
then we who can really interpret this resolution.” 


This assumption of authority to spoak as the authentic voice of the 
Gandhi School of Politics precipitated a controversy that gained in bitter- 
ttii » a tA passed. The Press inflamed the situation 

speculations. When the discussion on the resolu- 
tion was going on in the Subjects Committee a news 
appeared that through telephonic communication the approval of Gandhiji 

had been seenr^ for it. But we find Gandhiji writing to Sn ^^hhas 
Chandra Basu from Birla House, New Delhi, in a letter dated 2nd of Apnl^ 
the following ; 
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“When Pandit Pant’s resolution was produced, I was on my bed. Mathuradas 
who happened to be at Rajkot that day one morning brought me the message that 
there was to be a resolution expressing confidence in the (ud horses. 1 h£i not 
the text before me. 1 said it would be good so far as it went, for, 1 had been 
told at Segaon that your election was not so much confidence in you as censure 
of the old horses,, especially the Sardar. After this I saw the actual text only in 
Allahabad when 1 went to see the Moulana Baheb.'* 

Again from Rajkot Gandhiji wrote on the 10th April on-- his 
reaction to the Pant resolution ; 

“Pandit Pant’s resolution I cannot interpret. The more I study it, the more 
I dislike it. The framers meant well. But it does not answer the present 

difficulty...! cannot, will not, impose a Cabinet on you, nor can I guarantee 

approval by the A. I. G. G. of your Cabinet, and policy.” 

The public came to know of these on the i4th of May when the whole 
of the Gandhi-Basu correspondence appeared in the Press. Thus for two 
months, in the absence of this knowledge, the mind of the 

^ement'residntion divided, and Gandhiji's name was 

^ dragged into the controversy as a partisan. The Pant 

resolution was passed by delegates who did not know or did not 

understand the implications of the issues raised in it ; it imposed on 
Gandhiji a duty which he refused to accept and discharge ; the more 
he studied it the more he disliked it, he told the world. The observer of 
the Indian scene of those days could not think of a greater condemnation 
of the resolution than was implied in these words. 

This controversy continued for more than three months, and had its end 
in the resignation of Sri Subhas Chandra Basu of his position as President 
of the Congress. From a study of all the published facts 
to "^yehoIoglMl connected with the matter, we find it difficult to under- 

In^mpatibility stand why it should have culminated in this. We have yet 

to know that Sri Subhas Chandra Basu while President 
of the Working Committee ever went beyond the limits as a member of the 
Committee, ever failed to co-operate with his fellow-members. The general 
impression rather was that he was rather passive in the affairs of the Com- 
mittee. In a statement of Subhas Babu’s issued on the 3rd of March, a 
letter of Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru's was quoted which supported the im- 
pression. Therein Panditji complained that as President Subhas Babu’s 
'^'attitude was entirely a passive one.” To quote further : '*In fact you 
have functioned more as a Speaker than as a directing President.” If 
this be the fact that as President of the Working Committee Subhas Babu 
did not inconveniently assert himself or try to impose his ideas and 
ideals, policies and programmes, on the other members of the Committee 
or on Gandhiji, that during the year of his office he ‘‘passively” gave effect 
to the programme and policy of the Committee sanctioned as these were by 
Gandhiji, we fail to understand, the public has failed to understand and 
explain to itself why the President-makers of the Indian National Congress 
should have come to the conclusion that the re-election of Sri Subhas 
Chandra Basu was “unnecessary”, was “harmful to the cause of the coun- 
try”, as Sardar Ballavbhai Patel had phrased the cause of their opposition. 
T We must have been other causes which had no relation to principles and 
lK>lioieB but could be explained only by reference to psychological inccmipa- 
tibility. As we write we have often felt that the controversy would have 
been robbed of bitterness, would not have been as prolonged, if these 
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psychological conflicts had been owned up ; public life in India would not 
have been as seared as it has been since the third week of January, 1939. 

We can understand and explain the position of the “Bightists** to Subhas 
Babu only if we go back to the days of the first revolt against Gandhian 
leadership which was organised by Chittaranjan Das^ 
Matilal Nehru and Vithalbhai Patel, and trace therefrom 
*'111^11 Struggle” i'he psychological opposition that the organisers of that 
revolt and their successors have been entertaining to the 
ideas and practices for which Gandhiji stood. Sri Subhas Chandra Basu's 
book entitled The Indian Struggle, published in 1935, gave full 

and frank expression to the ideological and practical differences that l e person- 
ally and in a represgptatiye capacity had with Gandhiji. The book was 
put under ban by the British bureaucracy which was lifted after the Con- 
gress Ministries had been in office for about a year. The Congress Ministry 
of the United Provinces, we think, took the initiative in influencing the 
withdrawal of this ban, and the book became available in India in the 
latter months of 1938. To the supporters of the Gandhi School of 
Politics the book codd not have been pleasant reading. The book can 
explain the reasons for the “fundamental differences” between the old 
leadership said to be represented by Sardar Patel and others and the new 
that Sri Subhas Chandra Basu was supposed to represent. It was not 
any particular deed done or word uttered during the time that Subhas 
Babu had been President of the Congress Working Committee that could 
explain and justify the stiff attitude of Gandhiji and his followers, near and 
far, maintained in face of the eager and persistent attempts of Sri Subhas 
Chandra Basu to heal up the wounds mutually inflicted during the presiden- 
tial election controversy. The correspondence published in the Press on 
May 14, 1939, after his resignation, bears unmistakable evidence of his 
spirit of accommodation, of his eagerness to propitiate and reconcile. This 
eagerness failed to win confidence, because the book stood in the way. 
Subhas Babu’s charges against compromise in the matter of Federation 
strengthened the prejudice created by the book. As Pundit Jawaharlal 


Nehru put it; , , . 

“Tn pffivt these charges might be considered to be made against Gandhiji 

himself, as he has been the guide and mentor of ffie 

psychological and personal aspect inevitably overshadowed even polilical issues,... 

We have devoted so such space to this sorry affair because the contro- 
versy raised by it has disrupted the “united fronr » Cong'-ess-minded men 
andvfomen in the country. We have traced the hack- 
OsnWJi’t abMMe -round of the events in some detail so that public disgust 
vsrith these might be understood. We have stiff the fwling 
that Tripuri would not have registered the faff m pohtical 
morality that it did. if Gandhiji had not undertaken the 
to Eajkot called thereto by a light that came not from any 
human understanding. He went there be<»use he could 
undertook the journey because, to use bis own words, 3 3 

as God is takinj me there." He felt a caff, and he f 

spirit of the journey was expressed in the words . y • 

whither am I going? What for? I have tho^ht 
things : and if God guides me. what shodd I 
think?" When Gandhiji started for Bajkot on the 26th February 
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people treated it as a political mission of limited purpose and conseQuencCi 
concerned with a small State, with a population not more than 75,000, in 
which his father had been Dewan ; whose ruler, ,,,the father of the present 
Thakore Saheb, had been Gandhiji’s friend. It was felt that it was natural for 
Qandhiji to feel interest in the life and work of the people of this State for 
the sake of this old relationship. People did not know that Gandhiji was 
acting under the influence of a mystic power that human understanding could 
not comprehend; and they did not anticipate that developments in this 
State would centre on it the attention of the civilised world, that driven 
by a ''continuing agony'* caused by the unhappy developments in the 
Indian States, particularly in this Indian State, he would be undertaking 
a fast unto death to recall the son of his frient} to Jihe sanctity of the 
pledged word. 


Other ideas and beliefs were involved in this question. Eajkot, a small 
State in Kathiawar, was to Gandhiji a symbol of the more than six hundred 
, States in India, of the "Indian India", of the ways of life 

A^hidiaii*" and thought that were or ought to be unaffected by alien 
Polltidans habits. These carry in them historic memories, maintain 
traditions that recall the times beyond memory, reminiscent 
of India, free and great. These States are like islands in the bosom of 
British India which is increasingly being remade in the pattern of the 
West. As remnants of that India the older generation of politicians had a 
love for these, and in Indo-British political activities made it a cardinal 
principle of their policy to non-interfere themselves in the internal affairs of 
States, to oppose and protest against the interference of the representatives 
of the "external authority" with their internal administration. Instances of 
such interference during the last seventy years — Baroda, Kashmir, Bhopal, 
Nabha, to name only a few — called forth protest and condemnation from 
the politicians and publicists of British India. 


Since those days the rulers of these States have been made into new 
men through the Eaj Kumar Colleges under British teachers and instruct- 
ors ; their Indian-ness is being chiselled out of them ; and 
Oener^ion many of them, like their contemporaries in British 
of Princes India, feel and find themselves more at home in 
London and Paris than in Simla and Delhi. In their 
intellectual interests, in their pleasures and luxuries, they imitate 
the foreigner, and spend on these the revenues of their States more 
out of their States than inside the country. The educated Indian, whether 
prince or commoner, has thus developed certain common characteristics that 
are not racy of the soil ; he can be said from certain points of view to be en- 
riching by the habits of his life and thought foreign countries and foreign peo- 
ples. With the growth and intensification of national feeling in the country 
this criticism has emerged more prominently into view ; the democratic ideal 
seeking fulfilment in every-day habits of life, in social and economic institu- 
tions, has thrown into bolder relief the disparity between the life of the classes 
and the masses. These disparities cannot be accepted to-day as in the natural 
order of things ; world developments challenge the reason and equity of their 
existence. India, one of the ancients of the world, cannot expect, will not 
bo allowed to expect, that the spirit of the times will leave her untouched. 
This spirit has the peculiar quality of invading oven the household of 
the prince, invading the innermost sanctuary of the mind of the prince and 
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making him uncomfortable in the midst of his cushioned life of wealth and 
luxury. In the old social system this disparity between the life of the classes 
and the masses was accepted as one of the fruits of karma, of kismet, 
of fate ; men and women were taught to reconcile themselves to it as a 
decree of Providence which was for the good, the ultimate good, the spiri- 
tual good of all. The religious systems of the world buttressed this teaching. 
But the modem man and woman have been presented with another view, 
another world view, another view of the scheme of things. They have been 
invited to repudiate the old scheme, to take it up entire and break it into pieces 
and with the remnants thereof build a new world of equal opportunities and 
equal satisfactions, of the equal realisation of the promises of the human per- 
sonality. In the rank of these rebels, believers and agnostics are to Ivo found; 
believers and agnostics have been increasingly realising that tiian has not 
been able to make a success of the opportunities that Nature and Nature’s 
God have placed in their hands. And to the question — “What man has 
made of man ? they find it difficult to give a satisfactory reply. 


It is in the back-ground of these ideas, of these changes, mental and 
and social, brought about by British methods of administration and 
enlightenment, of vast economic developments, that the 
uprising of the mass mind in the Indian States has to be 
seTol p^ple studied and understood. It is part of the larger 
awakening in India, in the world. The rulers of the 
Indian States, the majority of thenf", have not been able to bring the 
“human touch** to the removal of the dissatisfactions of their people, the 
human approach that is supposed to bo one of the characteristics, one of 
the virtues of feudalism, of autocracy. Their modern education has 
created a gulf between them and their people, and the masses of the people 
do not find in them the representative characters of their ideals, ideas 
and practices. Added to this was the break-down of the old economic 
arrangements that has very often thrown them into alien surroundings and 
relations, and forced them to seek and find occupations unrelated to 
traditional life. It is due to dissatisfactions created by these impersonal forces 


that we find the people of the States as far apart as Travancore, Hyderabad, 
Dhenkanal, Talcher, Hanpur, to name only a few, seething with agitations, 
and masses of men and women prepared to suffer imprisonment for the 
assertion of their new sense of rights. In the last three States named above 
the people were found to have left their paternal homes and taken 
shelter in British Orissa. About 25,000 people from Talcher lived in 
improvised huts in British Orissa for more than five months. ^ The 
Muslims from Jaipur resorted to Hijrat, to a life of exile in the city of 
Delhi, owing to differences with the State. Happenings in these States 
disturbed the peace of mind of the rulers and the ruled not only in the 
individual States but outside in British India. Eepresentatives of the 
British bureaucracy in India were pressing on the attention of Indian 
Princes that they should take note of the time spirit, that they who had 
been born to positions of comparative privilege and advantage w^e 
required to give a great deal in return, that their duty was to ensure the 
well-being and comfort of their subjects first, last and at all 
These wise words are quoted from a speech by Sir Henry 
the Governor of the Punjab, spoken to the students of the Chieis 
OoUege at Lahore. Gandhiji tlnrough his writings in the Haryan 
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was also pouring his anguished feelings for the riders and the 
for the prince and the commoner, for them to reform and 
In one of the issues of this weekly appearing in the bednning m 
April, 1939, he gave one of the reasons that had led him to undwtake the 
fast at Bajkot, begun on March S and happily ended on the 7th : , 

"Geographically, Rajkot is a tiny spdt on the map of Indi^ but the disturbanci 
which I felt called upon to deal with was symptomatic of a uniVefbal malady. My 
•ndearour in Rajkot was meant to nip the evil in the bud.’* 

The Bajkot fast was undertaken by Oandhiji, as ve Eave said, to 
recall His Highness the Thakore Saheb of the State, Dharmendra Singh, 
to honbur the sanctity of the pledged word, to honouff^^ 
^heb*8 sanctities of the relation that subsisted beWeen 

Notification rulers and,.« the ruled. ' The history ^of this aflbir 

began like this. The subjects of the State had started 
a Satyagraha movement for the removal of certain grievanqgb^ for tha^ 
assertion of certain rights, the rights of responsible citizenship. Vhey 
had the support of Gandhiji in this fight, and they had the advantage 
of having Sardar Ballavbhai Patel as their guide and philosopher. The 
intensity of the movement appear to have induced the Thakore Saheb 
to recognise the justice of their claims, and he called upoif Sar&r Ballavbhai 
Patel to help him in solving the problem. In a Bajkot Durbar Notification 
No QO, dated December the 26th, 1938, he declared his will and wish 
that he had decided to appoint a Committee of ten members to draw up 
a scheme of reforms, administrative and constitutional. These ten 
gentlemen were to be subjects or servants of the Bajkpt State, three of 
whom will be State Officers, and the others subjects of the State ; the 
President of the Committee was to be appointed by the ruler. The draft 
of the Notification agreed to between the Thakore Saheb and the members 
of his Council on one side and Sardar Ballavbhai Patel on the other had 
a paragraph which did not appear in the Official Gazette. The following 
was the paragraph confirmed in a private letter by the Thakore Saheb : 

^ "It is agreed that seven members of the Committee mentioned in clause 2 of 
the State announcement of to-day’s date are to be recommended by Sardar Ballav- 
bhai Patel, and they are to be nominated by us.” 

The omission of this paragraph from the Gazette was explained thus — 
that the mention of Sardar Patel in the Notification might be misunderstood 
by the other rulers— a point of view which Sardarji was 
ItaMerprotation gaid to have “appreciated”. On the 4th January, 1939, 

Maurice Gwyer Sardar Ballavbhai sent the names of the seven gentlemen. 

A reply to this came on the 12th January intimating that 
the Thakore Saheb accepted the names of four gentlemen, rejected two as 
not being subjects of the State, criticised one as unlikely to work usefully 
with independent opinion in a Committee of the kind contemplated ; it was 
also said that the Muslims should have two representatives and the Bhayats 
one on this Committee of ten. The Bhayats are a class of Zamindars or 
feudatories in Bajkot. Sardar Ballavbhai in a letter dated 15th January with- 
^ drew the name of one person because there was a doubt whether or not he 
' was a subject of the State, but he refused to go any further. On the 21st Janu- 
ary the “Bajkot Gazette” announced the Committee which differed in certain 
of the names recommended by the Sardar ; a communique on behalf of the 
Thakore Saheb seemed to suggest that he had agreed on the 26th December, 
1988, “to consider any recommendations which Mr. Patel might wish to 
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A This started a controversy which, as a result of Gandhi ji*s fast, 
wa| referred to the Chief Justice of the Federal Court of India, Sir Maurice 
Gwyer, for interpretation oi the draft and Notification of the Bajkot Durbar 
dat^ the 26th December, 1938. Sir JMaurioe declared his Award on the 
SrdTdf^April which found that : * # 

•...the true 4s6nttruction of each document is that the Thakoro Saheb under- 
takes tt appoint the persons whom Mr. Vallavbhai Patel may recommend and 
^ that he does not*re8erve‘ to himself any discretion to reject those whom he does not 
approve. He is no^4oubt entitled to criticise the recommendatious and to urce 
reasons for reconsiuhn^ them ; but Mr. Vallavbhai is to have the last word.” 

^ Si^^ Manriop quoted the relevani portion of the drafi which sp'/ice of “a 
0orqpiittee1>f ten gentlemen who should be subjects or servants of our State, 
^ ’ seven of whom would be recommended by Mr. Ballavbhai 

^ ^ nominated by us” ; and from a 
' ^HietieB comparison vnth the words in the private letter of Decem- 

ber 26, 1938, quoted above, he found that there was “no 


evidenca,that the terms of the letter were intended to convey a different 
meaning from that expressed in the draft Notification.” This Award 
appeared to hatg or ought to have settled the controversy. But it did not. 
Because the-.TIiakore Saheb had found himself compelled to accept an 
arrangement for vPfhich “he had perhaps no great enthusiasm,” to quote Sir 
Maurice Gwyer’s* words, he and his* advisers showed no eagerness to 
implement the ^Gtvyer Award. The Muslims, the Bhayats and the 
“depressed” classes in *^the State came forward now to claim their represent- 
ation in the Committee. As the Thakore Saheb refused to agree to an increase 
in the number of the membership of the Committee or to decrease the num- 
ber of his own nominees, the new claims for representation could only come 
from the nominees of Sardar Ballavbhai Patel acting on behalf of the 
Praja Parishad. Mr. Mahomed Ali Jinnah put in his spoke ; the Bhayat 
Association did theirs ; Dr. Ambedkar was reported to have been invited 
by the Thakore Saheb himself to put in claims on behalf of the “depressed” 
classes of the State. 


Faced by the “tortuous politics of JKathiawar”, Gandhi ji in a statement 
issued on the 24th of April owned defeat. He gave therein the story of his 
o .iiifii 9 failure. He described how he had offered to the Besident 

to ^8l8t M ** forego the right of nomination of members of the Be- 
Gwyer Award forms Committee ; how he had suggested that the 
Thakore Saheb should nominate the whole Committee to 


report in terms of the Notification of December 26 last ; that the report 
of the Committee should bo shown to the Praja Parisad which could submit 
its criticism and note of dissent both of which to bo sent to the Chief 
Justice of the Federal Court of India for his decision. The Thakore Saheb, 
however, turned down the suggestion. In this statement Gandhiji opened 
out his heart ; he let the world know why he felt impelled to forego 
the right given by the Gwyer Award ; he felt that he had failed to convwt 
the Thakore Saheb and his chief adviser Sardar Sri Virawala wbo 

under the feeling that the pressure of the “external authority , of 

^^f^-o^ount Power, had been exerted on them ; that Gandhiji had ^en 
the chief instrument for securing this pressure ; that they had to yield to 
tins pressure. The working of their minds was revealed in a conversation 
^th Sardar Sri Virawala which is quoted below in Gandhiji s own words . 

8 . 
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^ When an opTjortunitv came to me I tried to assure Darbar Sri Virawalla 

that I took no delight in invoking the assistance of the Paramount Power. Apart 
from ahimsa^ ray connection with Rajkot should impose this restraint on me. I 
assured him that my spontaneous offer to Mr. Gibson was an effort in that direct- 
ion. He immediat^y retorted : ‘But, if son are not satisfied with his (Thakore 

Baheb’s) Committee’s report, you claim the right to scrutinise it , you want to 

have the report and the note ot dissent scrutinised by the .Hon’ble the Chid 
Justice of India. Do you call this ‘‘removing the feeling of pressure ?” Why 
not trust his Highness and his Adviser through and through ? You may no^ get 
all you want, but whatever you get will be charged with his good will and will 
carry the promise of full delivery.” 


These angry words of the chief adviser pf the Thakord Saheb^ of Bajkol 
appeared to have led Gandbiji to search into his own basis pf ahimsa. 
And by his statement, by deciding to forego the advEnt- 
Ad^ses Rajkot Qwyer Award, he showed that he i^s in 

malm ^aee search of a new technique of political warfare which would 
be true to his "**laith in the essential goodness of hiithan 
nature.** This seemed to suggest that Gandhiji was coming to feel that 
any sort of external pressure, whether of mass action or of Governmental 
action, did not create conditions for the genuine conversion that was* the soul 
of all real reforms, individual or social. Rajkot has “been 4o me a price- 
less laboratory**, declared Gandhiji in his statement, wherein lie had found 
the inadequacy of his own experiment with ahimsa as an instrument of 
political action, for the assertion of individual and social tights, for the re- 
moval of injustices in individual and social relations, for the enthronement 
of individual and social self-respect. We cannot, say that this confession 
of failure on Gandhiji’s part was relished by many of his fellow-workers 
and followers, that his refusal to press home the advantages gained by the 
Gwyer Award was to the liking of many of them. Pew were found who 
appreciated his advice to his co-workers in Rajkot, expressed in the 
following words : 


“I have asked the workers to confer with Darbar Sri Virawala, to forget me 
and Sardar Patel. If they get enough to satisfy their least wants they may accept 
the offer without reference to either of us.” 


Thus did end the Rajkot episode which had threatened a major political 
crisis in India. To an observer Rajkot represented within a small area all 


Triumph of 
sectional 
interests 


the disunities that disrupted joint work in the whole of 
our continental country. It brought to view for all the 
world to see all the separatist tendencies and little 


conceits that are prepared to put stumbling blocks in 
the path of progress, in the way of an endeavour to secure the common 


good. When the Satyagraha fight in Rajkot was on, which had impelled 
even Srimati Kasturbhai Gandhi to throw herself into its fire, the public* 
did not hoar that the Muslims of Rajkot, the Bhayats of Rajkot, the 
“depressed” classes of Rajkot as a community or as a class had ocpie 
forward to suffer or to sacrifice for the common cause of responsible Govern- 
ment in the State. When the fight was called off, on the 26th December, 
1938 on a show of yielding by the ruler and the ruling classes of the State] 
representatives of this community or that class came forward to claim 
a share in the membership of the Reforms Committee that was to frame 
a scheme of administrative and constitutional reforms for Rajkot. They 
could not or did not promise team work with the representatives of the 
Praia B^rishad, the organisation that had organised the agitation for 
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these reforms. The result of the tactics adopted by the minorities 
sabotaged -ithe work sought to be done by the Beforms Committee. 
But it did not fulfil even the limited purposes which the minority claims 
had represented. The Thakore Saheb and his advisors were relieved 
of the pressure of public opinion in their own State, of the larger all-India 
opinion which had lined up behind that o( Eajkot and had helped to enlist 
the J|elp of- the representatives of the Paramount Power on the side 
of reform and reconstruction in the State. 


But this is no new phenomenon in India ; the littlenesses shown at 
Bajkot is seen spread over the whole of India: It has been halting 
- All- every forward move in the reform of the State io India. 

spirit, to this spirit of fear or jealousy ul ambition, 
Phenomenon trace the intensification of communal conflicts and 

competitions in the country, the malignant growth of 
suspicion that interprets every action of Hindu or Muslim as directed 
against the particularistic interests of the other community or class 
concerned, as directed towards securing unfair advantages under the admini- 
strativd>nystem, towards capturing the power of the State with a view to 
consolidate- the power and influence of one or of the other community. In 
successive vohimas of the Indian Annual Register since 1936, a consis- 
tent attempt has been made and maintained to understand and explain the 
mind or the minds behind the controversies that divide the two major 
communities in India, that stand in the way of their co-operating with one 
another, that have raised and propped up fissiparous tendencies in the hearts 
of these communities. We have traced how under pressure of British 
methods of administration and enlightenment, under the threat of a cultural 
submersion, the mind of the Hindu community has tried to reform and 
reconstruct itself, and has been able to endow itself with social and political 
institutions that appear to protect their particular interests and to advance 
their ambitions for their country and community. The early reformers in 
the community under the influence of mid- 19th century rationalism and 
liberalism in their attempts at reform and reconstruction did not think of 
their own particular communal interests ; what they preached and practised 
they broadcasted for the commonalty of the land without regard for caste 
or creed or community ; perhaps in disregard of the traditions of the 
country of their birth. We have also seen how contemporary with this 
awakening there was a great stirring in the waters of Muslim life in India 
caused by the Wahhabi movement. The Hindu movement, because it drew 
certain of its inspirations from the West, from non* Indian sources and 
experiences, could not or did not develop that narrowness of vision that 
characterised the awakening among the Muslim community in India 
drawing its inspiration from exclusively Muslim experiences and sources. 
In literature which was the mirror of the social mind we find this 
cofltrast« 


The reformers among Indian Muslims, one of the pioneers among 
whom was Sir Sayyid Ahmed Khan, did from the first put emphasis on 
HicfArvAf separateness of Muslim interests in the country, 

M mSLi on the unique character of Muslim culture in Hindus- 

Sepmtiim than, both of which— material and cultural interests— 
could not TO reconciled or harmonised in^ a^ scheme 
of things which was neither Hindu, nor Muslim, nor Christian, but 
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wa6 the synthesis of them all. The inability of the Muslim commu- 
nity to evolve a synthetic view, a modem outlook which thought 
less of credal differences and more of conUmunity feeling drawing its sus- 
tenance from living as neighbours — to this inability we trace the 
growth of separatist conceits and interests among Indian Muslims. 
We know that not all Muslim thoiaght-leaders and public men, poets, 
philosophers, publicists and political leaders did or do yie^ to 

this feeling. Even to'*day when the Hindu and. Muslim in India 

appear to be standing in rival camps, to be socially ^norant of one 
another and politically opponents of one another, there is the 

JamiaUuU Ulema, the organisation of Muslim divines, the Majlis-i- 
Ahrar, an organisation of Nationalist Muslims, the majority of'Shia 
public men, the All-India Momin Conference vepresenting the socially 
and economically ‘^depressed** classes among Indian Muslims, the 

Servant of God — Khudai Khitmadgar — Movement founded by 
Khan Abdul Gaffur Khan in the N. W. F. Province — all these 
organisations have been co-operating with the Indian National 
Congress in the struggle for Swaraj, the rule of India by Indians, 
for Indians. But it would not be honest to say that these ^ organisa- 
tions did represent to-day the dominant feelings and ideas G(f the Indian 
Muslim community. We have to recognise that for reasons known 
and unknown these organisations have not been able to educate 
their community into those ideas of modem citizenship which are 
free from credal conceits. The policy of the Government may be 
partly responsible for it. But the main responsibility must be shared 
by and between us, Hindus and Muslims of India, whose traditions 
have not been able to build up a coherent national life. 


It is not possible in these pages to trace a full and complete 
history of this development. Nor is the present writer competent to 
do justice to this stupendous work of writing a history 
^the™ealm*S™ those ideas which “possess'* the majority of the 
the iirational Muslim community and lead them to speak and act 
as if they were “a separate nation” in India. A 
German thinker, an exile from Nazi oppression. Professor Hermann 
Kantorowicz, in speaking of “the possessive power of ideas” said : 
“Men possess thoughts but ideas possess them.” This was elaborated 
in the following Vords by an American professor. Max Lemer of the 
Williams College : 

“Let US say that we are dealing with the whole realm of what, for lack of a 
better tom, we shall call ideas, &e whole intellectual realm. One phase of it is 
the^ rational ; and here^ mra are in possession of the ideas, using them to clarify 
their world and subject it ^ to order. The ^ other is the irrational, and here the 
ideas— big sweeping ideas like racism, individualism, Nazism, communism, demo- 
cracy— are in possession of men,” 


Though communalism does not find a place by name in the above 
quotation, we have no doubt that it is, as we have it in India todayi an 
eruption from the realm of the irrational into the 
meotsln tte wa^ng life of the men and women of India. To subject 
Western World ^ criticism and to analysis, to chart this unknown 


region ill search of the truth in it and to extract its 
implications is the duty of the Indian pullic man and publicist. The 
ideologies referred to by Max Lerner and quoted above, the systenis of 
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thought and belie! that energise our thoughts, make them cohesive, and 
give them a fighting strength — these are the driving forces of the revolution 
ftiat confronts us today in the 20th century. Historians of the West 
who have philosophically looked at developments during the centuries since 
the Beformation in the Western world have told us that the discovery 
of the scientific method and its possibilities constituted the revolution 
in the 17tlv century ; that the voyage over the realm of reason 
and the. subjection of social institutions to the test of rationality 
constituted the cere of the vast change that over-took the 18th century ; 
that the discovery of the world as made up of changes rather than as 
an immutable structure, with ascertainable laws of development both 
in the biological region (Darwinism) and in the regions of history and 
sociology (Marxism) constituted the intellectual revolution of the 19th 
century; and that the 20th century is confronted with eruptions from tho 
realm of th^rrational. The 20th century men and women are thus required 
to recognise the role of the irrational in human affairs, to take it by 
the fore-lock and subject it to the guidance of reason, to utilise the 
insights we get into the core of human nature for the enrichment of 
human life, for the realisation of its possibilities. Looked at from this 
point of view*., communalism as we have it today in India, requires 
criticism and analysis. 


Hindn & Muslim 
Mind 
Analysed 


In vol. I of tho Indian Annuel Register (1938) we did make 
an attempt to understand and explain tho genesis and growth of 
communalism among Hindus, in course of which we 
traced the history of the National Movement in India 
and of the contribution made by tho Hindus to the 
political awakening of the country. Wo conceded the 
iustico of the criticism that the Hindus could afford to be less communid 
because of the inner assurance that they were the majority m 
recognising at tho same time that Muslim communahsm has hel^ 
to make conscious what was hid in the subconscious region of ic 
Hindu mind. We also said that tho nearer approach of ‘le“oorat o 
government in India has roused fears and ambitions m the mind of the 
politically dominant section among Indian Muslims. And as i 
popular interpretation of social psychology today that history is a 
photograph of social consciousness, that history is a hiatnrv 

that are but expressions of broad sc^al and 

is a record of “tho succession of defensive and aggre Indian 

directed towards class and group interests a^ u-,_ .Ua 

publicists have it laid upon them that they should ^ to y 
social impulsions which push forward individual er . 

among H^dus and Muslims to stand forth as ‘ho .prophrts of their 
particular communities, as the organ voicM of t • i Tq 

aspirations, as the defenders of their p^culanst -cabled to 
previous volumes we have tried to do so. i tho Hindu 

understand better the soul of tho differences that div , j 
the MusUm in India today as it was reveal^ m “ 
by the President of the Literary Section of the Bengalee MusUm 

Literary Conference. Hr. ’i^zed AU w a ban . ^ through 

Presidency Magistrate in OaWtta. In this ^ im,ye 

a discugBioii of the many personal and impersona 
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played their part in releasing the conscience of the many castes and 
communities that inhabit the country from the prison house of un- 
understood customs, from an existence that was satisfied with dreams 
of past glory. Naturally enough he criticised the way of life of the 
Muslim community the majority of whom were following the beaten 
track oblivious of the changes in world affairs, in Indian affairs. He 
Indicated that the comparative backwardness of the Indian Muslims 
was their failure to adapt themselves to modem conditions of life'^and 
thought in India introduced and created by British meithods of adminis- 
tration and enlightenment. The new **climate of opinion*’, of practice, 
found the Indian Muslim community unresponsive to the time spirit 
when the Hindus drew from it strength and inspiration. To this failure 
to respond to the new atmosphere on the part of his community, Mr. 
Wazed Ali traced their backwardness ; it was not due to any inherent 
defect in their mental and moral make-up. And in explaining the cause 
or causes of this failure, he uttered words that throw a flood of light on 
the working of the social and class forces that constitutes the core of the 
communal problem in India. This problem is not confined to the clash 
between Hindu and Muslim only ; the Shia and the Sunni sects amongst 
Muslims, the Momin and **Shareef” classes amongst Muslims, the varna 
and avarna amongst Hindus — the economically dominant and the 
economically '^depressed” amongst Hindus — all these class and sectarian 
conflicts constitute the real problem in India, the problem of a social 
break-down. 

But what Mr. Wazed Ali has said is important in view of the light 
it throws on the working of the Muslim mind, of a section of it, in 
Two represeota- India. In illustrating the awakening amongst Hindus, 
tlve literary and contrasting this with the dimmer light in his own 

men— one Hindn, community, he put forward the life and work of two 

one Muslim contemporary literary men, one a Hindu — Bankim Chandra 
Chattopadhyaya, the other a Muslim — Abdul Halim Sarrar, the Urdu 
novelist. They were contemporaries who did the best part of their 
work in the last quarter of the 19th century. “As a creator of beauty, 
as a creative genius Abdul Halim Sarrar was in no way inferior to 
Bankim Chandra Chattopadhyaya.” The former showed in his writings 
an openness of mind, a universalism that the latter lacked. But it is' 
undeniable that Bankim Chandra wields a deeper and wider influence 
over the life and thought of India. The reason for this was that the 
^Bengalee literary man introduced into Bengalee literature the fiery 
spirit of patriotism, “borrowing” it from English literature. This 
patriotism is the driving force of modern life ; service to, and sacrifice of 
self at, the altar of the country is the ideal of conduct to the modern 
men and women. Abdul Halim Sarrar, equally gifted, equally sensitive 
to the intuitions of his time; could not be the fountain-head of this 
inspiration, the harbinger of this needed awakening, the law-giver of 
this ideal. This inability was not due to any defect in his mental and 
spiritual endowments : it was due to his surroundings, to the “climate 
of opinion” in which he lived, the air which he breathed. Abdul 
Halim was a resident of . the IJnited Provinces, then known as the 
North-West Province. He lived his life mpd did his work in an area 
where the Hindus were about 90 per cent orthe population ; the Muslims, 
Abdul Halim’s brothers in faith, were 10 per cent only. 
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‘The Muslims by accepting the ideal of patriotism would but help in delivering 
the reins of administrative power into the hands of the Hindus. Therefore i^rrar 
could not use his pen in popularising the ideal of patriotism. But Bankim Chandra 
could do it, because he lived and thought and worked in an area, in the then Presi- 
dency of Bengal constituted of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, where the Hindus, 
Bankim Chandra’s co^religionsists Wfere about 70 per cent of the population. The 
ideal-end of his patriotism was the establishment of Hindu supremacy. As a 
sincere Hindu Bankim Chandra could accept this ideal and place at its service the 
superb powers of his intellect and the devotion of his soul. Therefore could he 
dedicate his pen to write “Ananda Mutt**, “Sitaram”, “Devi Chowdhurani”, to 
write the song of Bande MataramJ' 


Mr, Wazed Ali*s interpretation of this episode in modern India’s 
literary history is true to the now popular theory which said that 
history in its real sense is a record of the “sucoossion 
defensive and aggressive movements directed towards 
and Patriotism class and group interests and power relations.” There- 
fore ho declared that in dealing with the topic of patriot- 
ism the Muslim literary men in India have had to face an inner 
conflict ; to use his own words, they ever walk into a blind alloy. Patriot- 
ism is the religion of the modern man and woman ; but the literary 
men among Indian Muslims cannot follow this living inspiration. He 
cannot do so, because he feels that it conflicts with the material 

interests of his community ; they cannot endanger those by preaching 

the cult of patriotism. The result has been that in the absence of a 
living and vital ideal and purpose the literary creations of theirs 
are characterised by a narrowness, by a backward looking vision ; 
and owing to this handicap their literary creations have not been 
able to rise above cdmmunalism ; these have not made any appeal to 
non-Muslims, to modern-minded Muslims. As an instance of this failure 
Hali’s '*Musaddes” can be cited. Men of vision and insight in the 

Muslim community of India were aware of this handicap. The inspira- 

tion of the poetry of the great poet, Muhammad Iqbal, came from this 
feeling of failure and frustration. And he strove with all his might to 
pull up Muslim thought and life in India from this rut. He felt that 
a wider and broader appeal, wider than the sect and broader than the 
country, would serve as a dynamo. Therefore did he present the pan- 
Islamist ideal, first placed before modern Islamic peoples by Jomaluddin 
Afghani, as a cement of a new universalism, as a rallying cry for a now 
Islam, as the burden of his song. This Pan-Islamism cut tlirongh the * 
rings raised by sect and country and race, made a Muslim in China a 
brother of the Muslim in Morocco. In his AsrGf'-i"‘Khudi — Secrets of 
Se//— he sang ; 


Tig folly to take pride in race, 

Race pervades the body which is mortal. ^ , , , j * u- n. • 
Why to eearch for the essence of community in the land of birtn 7 
Why to worship the elements of air, water and earth ? 


But the same man sang also : 

^unan-o-Misra-o-Boma sab mit g^e ]ahan se^ 

Baki magar hai ab bhi Hi;||M||^tan Hamara” 

“Greece, Egypt and Rome have faded away from the world 
But Biul Ih^cB my Hindostan.” 
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Tlie conflict in 
the Bfnclim 
mind 


This couplet laid bare the struggle in the heart of this poet of 
Muslim renaissance in India, the struggle between^ the claims of 
country and religion. Even a nodding aoqimintance 
with Iqbal's poetry, of the message of his life's 

striving, reveal to us ttie struggle that went inside 
the Muslim poet who in the lat^ years of his life 
blossomed forth as the poet of Muslim separatism in India. We can, 
therefore, appreciate the criticism of Mr. Wazed Ali that the 
attempt of this singer of “flaming songs to the assembly" of Islam 
did not succeed as it was hoped. It failed because it came into 
clash with the realities of modern life. To Muslims Islam as a 

religion is the centre of community life ; Muslims living in different 
countries are brothers in faith. These are self-evident truths. But as 
ideals in State-life, the Ehilafat and Pan-Islamism are out of date 
as symbols of State organisation to-day : ; 

“In these ideals we do not find and feel the stirring of life. In the independent 
Muslim countries the ideals of community life that Nationalism stands for have 
been accepted to-day. If we hug to our bosom an ideal that was valid in the past 

but is almost lifeless to-day, we will fail in our literary life, in our State life.” 

This is the cruel test that the Muslim community in India must 
pass through, said Mr. Wazed Ali. Further analysing the cruelty of 
the choice he said that it is not possible, it is diffi- 
K Ha Muslims in India to accept and to work 

remedy all-India Nationalism — 

the idea and the ideal of an India, one, whole and 
indivisible. That would mean for Indian Muslims the acceptance of 
the superiority of the majority community in In^i||^ of the Hindus. 
But, under present circumstances, no Muslim in India can heartily 
accept such an idea and ideal, heartily welcome the possibility of 
their success. At the same time they cannot contemplate the present 
state of political dependence as a permanent arrangement. What was 
the way out ? As a Bengalee Muslim, speaking to a Bengalee 

Muslim audience, Mr. Wazed Ali presented to them the ideal of 
developing the particularism, the uniqueness of life in Bengal, distinct 
and peculiar. As an ideal of State organisation the people of Bengal 
will not separate themselves from India or any federation in India. But 

“Our aim will be not an All-India Nationalism but a Bengalee Nationalism 
equal with others in the free federation of States in India just as within the British 
4k>mmon wealth of Nations there are enthroned the Canadian, Australian and the 

Irish Nationalisms For us (Bengalee Muslims) this ideal is the way, the only 

way, to our ultimate good. With this ideiil there is no possibility of conflict in 
our communal interests, in our religious and cultural interests. The same can be said 
of Bengalee Hindus who are almost equal in number to Bengalee Muslims. In 
number the Muslims are a majority, a small majority, but in prestige and influence 
the Hindus are dominant. Therefore both the communities can heartily accept this 
ideal and devote their energies to the service of their common motherland.” 

We have noticed Mr. Wazed Ali's speech in some detail because 
-we think that it represents the movement of thought in a section of 
the educated Muslim community ; because it represents 
an attempt to build up a bridge of reconciliation between 
two schools of thought in India that appear to be 
divided on strictly commuiw lines. He appears to suggest 
that the concept of patriotism and nationalism accepted to-day in the world, 


The ditfieal- 
tles ia its 
way 
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in India, is easy for the Hindu to understand and accept, because he 
belongs to the majority community in this country, and as far as human 
imagination could look forward to, the Hindu will remain so. The Indian Mus- 
lim cannot accept and work for this ideal ; it is not in human nature to do so. 
Therefore he suggested as the ideal for the Bengalee Muslim whqfct may 
be called Linguistic Nationalism, a new cement of human relations, the 
tie arid the bond of language that bind the Bengalee Hindu and the 
Bengalee Muslim. He did not appear to have any interest in the 
All-India N.itionalism that claims the allegiance of the majority of the 
modern-educated men and women of India. Because he did not believe 
and he gave expression to this scepticism in the speech under revu;w that 
India was ever one and whole, politically and admini8trativ<?iy. Even 
during the hey-day of Muslim rule in India, either during the period 
when Pathan or. Moghul emperors ruled at Delhi, there was no central 
administration in the country that could claim the allegiance of the whole 
countr 3 % or which was accepted by the many kingdoms and principalities in 
the country. The less than two hundred years of centralised rule imposed 
by British administrators over India has not been able to create that one- 
ness of spirit that is the motive power of nationalism. But Mr. Wazed Ali's 
id'>al has its difficulties in the way as the history of the last two 

and half years has indicated so pointedly. The integrity of 

the language which we know to-day as Bengalee is not accepted by a 
powerful section of the educated Muslims ; they resent the Hindu ideas and 
imageries that are abundant in that language to-day, and it is no 

longer possible to ignore the fact that an organised attempt is being 

made by them to de-Hinduise, or to put it in another way, to Islamise 
the language of B^gal. Here is a conflict which Mr. Wazed Ali did 
not make any attempt to reconcile. In every province and area the 
Hindu and the Muslim have been wrangling over this question of 
language, of script, endangering the ideal which has been placed 
before the country as a solvent of the conflicts and competitions that 
divide India to-day. Except in Bengal, in the Punjab, in the North-west 
Frontier Province, in Sind where the Muslims are the majority popula- 
tion and are sure of their position, the Muslims will be the Awt to 
refuse to accept this ideal of Linguistic Nationalism. Among political 
idealists in the Muslim community, there are other ideas and ambi- 
tions which Mr. Wazed Ali has taken no notice of. We have in 
previous volumes dealt with certain of these — the Pakistan Movement, 
the Federation of Cultures sketched by Dr, Abdul Lateef which - 
was to consist of **Hindu Zones” and ‘^Muslim Zones , requiring 
vast transfers of population from one region of the country to 
another. 


schemes 


The Islamic Cidture of Hyderabad (Deccan), a Quarterly Journal 
Commniial Division published under the auspices of the thought-lea,der8 of 
of India the Nizam State beaded by Sir Akbar Hydari, inits 

Cultural Activities” Section in a recent i 
outlined by Muslim thinkers and public men. 

< ®lkaiider Hayat’s Scheme, the Pakistan Plan, the 

0-1.- °^ Scheme of Muslim Federation and the Eastern Aignanwwu 

9 


) beaded wjr — — - 

recent issue speaks of seven 
These are • 
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The first scheme was published in the Indian Press on the 30th 
of July, 1939, and it must await discussion and criticism 
in the next volume of the Annud Register. The 
^ , others or certain of them we quote below ^ from a 

summary published in the pages of the Islamic Culture as ‘‘cultural 
activities” : 


**1116 Punjab Muslim students dream of a Pakistan Caliphate in the North, 
Moulana Abdul Wadood of the Jamiat Ulema, Sarhad envisages an indepradent 
Muslim State to be called Eastern Afghanistan. The proposed Pakistan Caliphate 
is to comprise not only Sind, Baluchistan, the North-West Frontier Province, 
Kashmir and the Punjab, as included in the original Pakistan Scheme but also em- 
braces in its fold parts of the Unit^ Provinces, and the Central Provinces and 
Berar running along with the Ganges right up to Bengal and Assam. ]^th the 
schemes aim at establishing an exclusively Muslim State in Northern India. The 
rest of India is described as God's Country, The Muslim Students’ Federation which 
has propounded the Scheme of Pakistan Caliphate claims the birth-right of Mus- 
lims in North India as their homelands, and in other words, means exclusive rights 
of Muslims where they predominate. The proposed Muslim State, according to its 
authors, will be ruled by a spiritual dictator who will be the shadow of God on 

earth in accordance with the injunctions of the Holy Quran. The scheme has 

already found support among the tribes— Mohmands, Afridis, Waziris, and various 
tribal areas.” 


The direction of those ambitions are unmistakable ; speaking meta- 
phorically these explode ideals like those preached by Mr. Waxed Ali. 

These are not new ambitions at all, as readers of 
Lelr Scawen Blunt’s book— /wdm Under Ripon, pub- 

motive power liahed in 1909— can easily understand. The book embo- 
died Blunt’s diary of his tour through India in 1883. 
Ambitions like these burned dim in Muslim hearts in those days, and 
have leapt into view today. The dream of recovering the reins of 
authority in the State in India which had slipped from Muslim hands are 
in the consciousness of many Muslims, modern-educated Muslims, reali- 
ties of today, within the grasp of resolute men. It would be foolish for 
Indian public men and publicists to shut their eyes to the sinister 
possibilities of the schemes of federations outlined by Muslim thinkers 
and public men. These have revived ambitions, provoked particularistic 
conceits, and stimulated aggressive activities that would result in 
breaking up the unity and integrity that have been India’s from beyond 
recorded time. Beformers and reactionaries among the leaders of the 
Muslim community in India appear to be helpless instruments in the 
hands of forces that are almost elemental in their sweep and violence. 
These ambitions and activities haye called forth answering ambitions 
and activities in the Hindu community represented by the Hindu Mahasabha 
Movement. 


There appears to be no possibility of reconciling these ambitions. The 
Indian National Congress which has been trying to stand between these, 
absorbing the force of their clash, trying to act as a 
hopToI* mediator, have so far failed in its attempts. And the 
niiity darkened by clouds of communal bitterness, of 

misunderstanding, which show no signs of dispersing. 
Men of good-wilT both among Hindus and Muslims appear to be getting 
sick of these bickerings, to be retiring from the leadership of their 
communities and leaving the field to amtktious people who have forgotten 
that in the modem world the cement of social life is not suppUed by 
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religious beliefs and practices, that in countries where men and women 
professing different religions have been living for centuries they cannot 
afford tO’ be over-punctilious with regard to the observance of thoir 
particular ceremonials, that fanaticism in respect of them is not only a 
crimet it is a sin against the spirit of all religious life. We can only 
live in the hope that this is a passing phase, that the awakening that 
characterises the life of the communities will be diverted to activities 
that will serve the common interests of all. But today, as Sri Chakravarti 
Bajagopalachari, Premier of Madras, said, “no man could speak on these 
subjects without feeling a sense of despair and sadness.” Withal we 
are upheld by the hope and aspiration given expression to by the same 
Congress leader on the occasion of the celebrations of the birth and death 
of the Prophet of Islam organised by a Muslim Association of Madras on 
May 21, 1939 : 

“People of India were often told that they had many religions, many langunccs 
and many customs and were, therefore, an unfortunate people on the whole, fiut 
it might not be so in truth. It might be that there was a great ambition also to 
be achieved, and that in the midst of all the variety, they might see the universal 
truth and the beauty of life. That, if attained, would be a great thing. A very 
highly civilised people realising the unity of all religions was a great ambition whiefi 
they had still before them and for which they should work hard and with ] Icasure. 
All tlie troubles might perhaps be leading towards the fullilment of a great and 
unique glory in their own country.” 

Prophets and Saints in India have been through the centuries and 
milleniums of her history trying to build up a composite life out of 
the varieties of religious experiences and the intuitions of the spiritual 
realm assembled in India from all quarters of the globe. The per- 
ception and realisation of the unity that pervades creation has been 
one of the gifts of Hindu culture to the store-house of world wisdom 
and spirituality. And the ambition referred to by the Madras Premier 
might not be as far-fetched as it appears to-day when India is being 
rocked on the stresses and strains of communal and sectarian suspi- 
cions, fears and ambitions. 


We have seen how Indians are not able to present a “united front” 
to secure freedom in their own home-land. Men and women who are organis- 


Indiant In 
Sonth Africa 


ed in the Indian National Congress have been found divided 
in counsel, divided in action. The organisation of the 
“The Forward Bloc” under the leadership of Sri Subhas 


Chandra Basu is' an evidence of this division. We 
have discussed the ideological back-ground of Muslim separatism in the 
country. Divided on so many points in their own homeland, it is no 
wonder that Indians abroad should have had their self-respect insulted 
and their interests damaged in various parts of the world, near and 
lar. ^ During the six months the events during which form the subject 
OT discussion in the present volume of the ludion AtitiuqI 
Burma, ^ Ceylon, South Africa and the islands in the New World, Jamaica 
and Trinidad, have shown that the Indians whose labour has made the 
Wealth of these countries have become unwelcome to 4hcm. In Burma 
Inman lives and properties have suffered loss ; in Ceylon daily-paid 
Indian employees in Govemxiifint departments, about 10,000 of them, 
"frve been served with notice that their services were no longer re- 
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quired, and an organised attempt is being made to drive Indians from 
the trades and services in the island. In South Africa the ruling 
dasses, one-fifth of the total population of the country, smitjjen by the 
conceit of white colour, have declared that the two lakhs df*Indiaiis, 
one-fiftieth of the population, shall either leave the country or 
shall live in the country as a population of an inferior breed, accept- 
ing the badge of this inferiority. For forty years and more the 
administration of the country, run by Boers and Britons, the former more 
arrogantly, have been trying through processes of law to reduce Indians 
to this position of helotry. In the IJnion Parliament, in its House 
of Assembly, was being discussed the Asiatics (Transvaal) Land and 
Trading Bill in course of which speeches were made that revealed the 
mind of the ruling classes. Dr. Malan, leader of the Nationalist Party, 
gave expression to the unalterable aim of the ruling classes to segre- 
gate the Indians ; the United Party, the Party of the then Government, 
entertained this idea as strongly as the cent per cent racialists re- 
presented by Dr. Malan's Party. One of the items in the programme 
of the United Party was the following : — 

the protection of the European population as well as the coloured and 

the natives against Asiatic immigration or competition, with recognition and 
maintenance oi the existing rights of Asiatics born in the Union or legally 
resident there.” 

The Bill under notice required that Indians must agree to live in 
lands separate from others, that they must not be allowed to acquire 
lands in **European quarters", that they must ply their trades in non- 
European quarters. Mr. Hofmeyr, one of the two or three membeprs who 
stood by Indians in their fight for self-respect and life, said that this 
“segregation by legislative compulsion" — there has been social and 
economic segregation all the time — would mean “the economic strangulation 
of Indians," their extinction in the country, a consummation desired by 
the vast majority of the ruling classes. Mr. Hofmeyr also said that 
such an enactment would drive the Indians to join the “Non-European 
Front" that was being organised all over South Africa. 

The threat of this law brought Swami Bhawani Dayal, President 
of the Natal Indian Gongrecs, to India with a view to enlighten the 
Government and the people of India of the condition of 
"oDmwrion^and under which the two lakhs of Indians — men, 

^E^stion” women and children — have been living. He addressed 
public meetings, saw the leaders of pubUc opinion and 
public life in the coimtry, interviewed Sir Jagadis Prasad and Sir Girija 
Shankar Bajpai, Member and Secretary in charge of the Overseas Depart- 
ment under the Government of India. After more than two months of 
this work of education and enlightenment, he was constrained by 
developments in South Africa, by the discussions in the South African 
Union Legislature of the Bill referred to above, to address “An Open 
Letter" to His Excellency the Governor-General of India, drawing 
attention to the disabilities of Indians, of South African Indians, 80 per 
cent of them Ixfim in tha Union, and knowing no fatherland or motherland 
for themselves except this strip of territc^ within the embrace of the 
Indian and Atlantic oceans. The letter was dated the 6th of June, 
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1939i and addressed from Bombay. It gave in a few hundred words the 
history of the Ufe of Indian residents in South Africa during a perfod 
of seventy to eighty years. It is a story of 'oppression and repression, 
breaches *of assurances and pledges*', to quote the words used in the 
letter* The first batch of Indians to go to this region appear to be 
Tamilians and other South Indian peoples. They were sent to Natal 
to labour in the sugar plantations started by white capitalists. People 
from Gujarat, from the United Provinces and Bihar followed their foot-steps. 
The number of these comparatively free-men was augmented by the 
labourers as and when their period of agreement service ended. These men 
floated into many a trade in a small way, as hawkers, and as day 
labourers* The tale of their woe began at this time, about lb85. A 
hue and cry was raised by the Boer and the Briton, raised on their 
behalf^ that the Indians were and would be wresting the livelihood 
of the white people by encroaching on the occupations and trades that 
supplied it to them. Stories of Indian "invasion”, of Indian "pene- 
tration**, of "the White civilisation** placed "in danger**, were circulated 
and received with credence. These fears and apprehensions were sought 
to be removed by the Gandhi-Smiits Pact of 1914 ending the Passive 
Besistance Movement which had tested the new technique developed 
by Mahatma Gandhi in fighting social and political wrongs. This Pact 
or Agreement was confirmed by the acceptance on behalf of India of 
the Eeciprocity Eesolution of 1917 of the Imperial War Conference 
which was further elaborated in 1918, 1921 and 1923 recognising the 
right of the Dominions and of India — for the purposes of these 
agreements India was accepted as a Dominion — to control the com- 
position of their own population. By the 1914 Agreement it was agreed 
that there would be no more emigration from India to South Africa. 
This was agreed to with a view to rid the minds of the whites in 
South Africa of the fear that the country would be flooded by unres- 
tricted emigration from India. This agreement carried the implication 
that the resident Indian population, the domiciled and South -Africa- born 
Indian population, would bo enabled to live and work as South Africans, 
would be enabled to rise to the standard of Western civilisation. The 
Cape Town Agreement of 1927 accepted on behalf of the then South 
African Government this duty of raising the standard of life of 
Indians in the Dominion, of helping them to assimilate themselves to 
the economic life of the country, the duty of discouraging any discriminating 
treatment against them. But these assurances, pledges and agreements 
have been treated by the ruling classes of the country as so many "scraps 
of paper ** These have not brought any change in the behaviour of the 
whites. Swami Bhawani Dayal quoted in support of this unchanged 
mind a few words of the present Prime Minister of the Union, General 
Hertzog, uttered “not long ago**, that “after all is said and done, wo 
want to get rid of Indians as far as possible.** The Asiatic Land and 
Trading Bill introduced and being discussed in the Union Parliament is 
an indication of this determination. And confronted by this danger, an 
incr^sing number of Indians have been asking themselves, as the Et. 
Honble Srinivas Sastri once asked the late Lord paldane : ...where 
do We stand in the Commonwealth V Is there no hope for us ?** 

l^rd Haldane had replied : “No, by no means. God forbid 

this : 
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Experienoes inside and outside India should have killed this “hope.” 
But they have not done so. Swami Bhawani Dayal’s “Open Letter" is 
a proof of this. So is the resolution passed at a meeting 
stAteSnd Chnr^ All-India Congress Committee held at Bombay 

i& S. Alriea of June, 1939. The Bill in the South 

African Union Legislature precipitated an agitation 
amongst Indians in that country. Naturally they looked to the homeland 
of their fathers and mothers for help and guidance ; specially to Mahatma 
Gandhi were their eyes turned in this new crisis in their community's 
life. For, it was in South Africa that was begun the kindergarten 
training in in non-violent civil disobedience on a mass scale, 

that has been Gandhiji’s contribution to the development of political 
theory and practice in the modern world. The leaders of South African 
Indians were agreed that if the Bill became law, and if it was set in 
motion, they would adopt the instrument chiselled by Gandhiji to fight 
this wrong. But there appears to have developed differences of opinion 
among them with regard to the method of using it, with regard to the 
organisation that should organise and lead this fight. A section of them 
eontonded that as the Bill was directed against Indians specially, the 
organisation of the fight should be confined to Indians alone. Another 
section, the younger section, the smaller section, contended that this 
anti-Indian Bill was tin expression of the perennial policy of the white 
rulers of the country, the policy that has been described by the philoso- 
pher-statesman of the Union, General Smuts : 

“In South Africa we cannot afford to give coloured peoples the same 
footing as the whites. Our equality is basea fundamentally on the doctrine 
that in Church and State between white and coloured peoples there can be 
no equality.” 

Another South African politician, Mr. Huggins, Prime Minister of 
South Bhodesia, gave a more colourful description of the condition of 
things in the whole of the sub-continent. The European community 
was “an island in a sea of black” ; artisans and tradesmen formed 
the shores, and the professional classes the highlands. If there 

should be an erosion of the shores by the natives, they would 

gradually take to the highlands ; this would destroy European civili- 
sation in South Africa. The only safety of the white, of the white 
man's mission in Africa was, therefore, complete segregation, .the 

natives being allowed to come into the white “reserves” only as 

helpers and not as competitors. 

The Asiatic Land and Trading Bill is an expression of this idea, an 
instrument for making permanent as far as human ingenuity could do so, 
this policy. As such, this section of Indian leaders 
contended that the Bill should be fought with the help 

inevitable other coloured peoples who were victims of the 

same policy. The whites in South Africa, who formed 
the ruling classes, were a little over 20 lakhs in the country ; the 
Bantus and Negroes were more than 65 lakhs ; the people technically 
known as “coloured”, the products of white-and-black alliances, were 
about 10 lakhs ; ofliers were about 5 lakhs of whom Indians were less than 
2 lakhs. This division in the social strata has made it possible, made 
it necessary, that all non-white peoples should combine and fight the 
evil that is represented by the existing monopoly of State-power 
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by the whites. The feeling of this possibilityi the appreciation of 
this necessity, has been growing among wider sections of the non- 
white peoples. To ^ the growth of this consciousness was due the 
organisation of the Non- White IVont** to which Mr. Hofmeyr had referred 
and which has bden quoted in a paragraph above. The leaders of the 
non-White peoples other than Indians have heen expecting that the 
Indians would join them in a common light ; they have been offering 
help in the impending fight in which Indians would be engaged if the 
Bill was passed and the law was enforced. A section of the Indian 
community in South Africa was in favour of accepting this help ; and it 
was reported that an organisation of theirs was represented by delegates 
when about 45 organisations of the non-white peoples of Sout h Africa 
assembled at a meeting to found the **Non-European Front.” 

This aspect of the problem, the attitude that the general body of 
Indians should adopt towards the fight of their non-white neighbours, 
became a subject of discussion in India at about this 
time. At the meeting of the All-India Congress 
approves of it Committee held in the last week of June, 1939, it 
came in for debate and discussion. The official draft, 
the draft put on behalf of the Working Committee, of the resolution on 
the situation in South Africa, was reported to have been made by 
Mahatma Gandhi. It contained words that expressed the hope that 
''there <twill be no dissensions among them (Indians) in South Africa 
and that they will present a United Front.” The resolution was 
amended by the addition of the words : 

*^Aud co-operate with the inhabitants of South Africa in opposing the 
segregation policies which are directed against all non-European races/* 

The mover of the resolution. Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru, accepted 
this amendment, and it was passed in this form. Then occurred a 
curious event. At the end of that day’s proceedings, Pundit Jawaharlal 
Nehru asked the permission of the All-India Congress Committee to 
recall that resolution ; and permission being given the resolution in 
its original form was placed before the meeting and passed by a majority 
of votes. This procedure was adopted with a view to meet the 
objections of Gandhiji and others in touch with the situation in 
South Africa who thought that the participation of Indians in the 
common fight against the racial policy of the ruling classes of the 
country, as proposed and desired in the words used in amending 
Gandhiji’s draft, "might result in adverse reaction in South Africa”, 
might "hinder” the cause of Indians in that country. It may bo con- 
ceded that Gandhiji’s draft would not irritate the nerves of the ruling 
classes of South Africa, that it might secure the Indians living there 
Bome temporary relief, though we have our doubts in the matter con- 
sidering the original injustice of the whole policy of the South African 
Government. An analysis of the resolution would show that it desired 
Indians in South Africa to keep themselves at a distance from the 
fight that the native Africans have been waging for their human rights, 
lor their rights of citizenship in their own homeli|^ of which they 
have been kept deprived by the white rulers of the country ; the resolu- 
tion with the history attached to it, the history of the amendment 
Bna of its recall ax^di rejection, leaves the impression in the mind that 
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the leaders of public opinion in India desired that the descendants of 
their countrymen resident in South Africa should lead a separate life, 
separate from the life of the majority of the people in the country ; 
that to secure the integrity of this separate life they should make their 
peace with injustice and show their disinclination to throw their little 
weight on the side of the original inhabitants of the country, 
as the majority of the population of the country, rightly 
struggling to be free, to regain their rights as human beings, 
members of a modern State. The resolution exposed the position 

of Indians in South Africa as that of interlopers who were not pre- 
pared to co-operate in re-establishing the reign of law and* justice in 
the country, who were anxious to consult the conveniences of the 

present regime in maintaining its present arrangements, social, economic 
and political. This may appear to bo a paying proposition to-day. 

But when the Bantu and the Negro came by their own, as they 
will surely, helped thereto by the forces of historic developments, 

what will be the position of Indians in South Africa ? The organi- 
sation of the *'Non-European Front’* is a mile-stone in this process. 
We are not sure that the All-India Congress Committee has been 
wise in ignoring this aspect of the question. 


This ic^ult to Indian self-respect, this calculated attack on the 
material Interests of Indians, that have been going on in many parts 
„ of the British Empire, and outside of it also, is inherent 

relation that subsists between India and Britain. 
and^BriLia unless the twist in this relations!^ .^be 

straightened out, Indian self-respect will continued be 
hurt, the material interests of Indians will continue to be damaged, 

and the Indo-British authorities will continue to be helpless in defending 
and protecting these. It may have been hoped that the Arrival 

of “provincial autonomy” will help to resore confidence, will 

enable the provincial Ministries to influence the agents of the “external 
authority” to so behave and so act that the rankling sense of political 
subjection will find little occasion and opportunity to erupt into view. 
But lihere seems to be a provision in the scheme of creation which 
refuses to accept such a via media of conciliation, which refuses to act 
as an ansesthetio to political discontent. The “external authority” with 
'all the good will in the world cannot fail to touch on the raw the 
sensitiveness of the subject population. The British representatives of 
the Government dti^ing the last two years that the Congress and 

Congress-Goalitioa and other Ministries have been functioning in the 

provinces, the former in eight out of the eleven provinces of India, have 
on many an occasion gone out of their way to bear testiinony to 
the success of their work, to their understanding of the lixnitations of 
their position, and to their spirit of accommodation. 


But the unnatural relation between the two countries is the breeding- 
ground of suspicions and distrust that cannot be sterilised. That this 
is so was proved by the Imperial Government under- 
pA the lUDendment of the Govemmoit of India 
j . Aot (1935) wbieh was an invasion on the little ^wer 
with which the Act had endowed the provincial 
governments in India. Tfaa Bill was inteodneed in the fizst 
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week of April in the House of Lords by the Secretary of 
State for India, the Marquess of Zetland. The relevant amendment was 
numbered clause 4 in the Amending Bill ; by this it was proposed 
to incorporate a new Section numbered 126*A in the old Act securing 
to l^e Contra! Government of India ‘^essential powers of direction and 
oontrol" over the Provincial Governments when an emergency due to 
war was proclaimed by the Governor-General under Section 102' of 
the Act. This emergency power granted by Section 102 of the 1985 Act 
had been given to the Central Legislature elected on a wide popular fran- 
chise, whereas the new clause empowered an irresponsible Central 
Government with power to “give directions to a Province as to the manner 
which the executive authority thereof is to be exercised.’* It ap- 
peared from the speech delivered by Lord Zetland in moving the second 
reading of the Bill on the 25th of April that the amendments em- 
bodied in the Bill were on his request to the Governor-General 
submitted to the Provincial Governments “for their comment** ; that 
the “Ministries in three Provinces felt themselves unable to express 
any opinion**; the Bengal Ministry received “special thanks** for the 
“thoroughness** with which they had dealt with the proposed amendments, 
and the Punjab Ministry “for the spirit of cordial co-operation** with 
which they had met the request for assistance. The Bpqpcih also 
revealed that the majority of the Provincial Ministries raised 

objections to the “invasion by the Centre of the sphere of Mtfaority, 
conferred by the Act on the Provinces.** But considering the conditions 
of .modern wars requiring for success in them certain measure of “unified 
contlr^, not only of policy but of its execution**, the confernment of the 
new ^wers on the Central Government of India, powers not only of 
“superintendence** but of “direction and control**, became necessary and 
justified. Indian opinion could not accept these arguments. It felt and 
expressed the feeling that the British Government gave tangible proof 
by this amending Bill of their distrust of the Provincial Governments 
in India, of their apprehension that these Governments would with- 
hold their co-operation or obstruct war activities in India. This dis- 
trust and apprehension were inherent in the policy of ignoring Indian 
sentiment in any declaration of war of which India would be made 
a party without so much as asking for her leave. The Bill has thus helped 
to further irritate Indo-British relations. Technically it might have been 
right. But in international relations legal and technical correctitude 
does not play a helpful hand. 


Indo-Britlsh 
Trade Agree- 
ment 


The same incompatibility- became manifest In the debate 
in the Central Assembly, the lower house of the Central Legis- 
lature, raised on the motion moved on the 27th: of 
March by the Member for Commerce and Labour in 
Lord Linlithgow’s Government, Sir Muhammad Zafrul- 
lah Ehan, that the Assembly approved the Trade 
Agreement signed on the 20th March, 1939, between His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom and the Government of India.** 
In course of the debate the topic of the unnatural relatfap that subsisted 
between India and Britain cropped up again and again ; the pohtical 
dependence of the former on the latter ii^uenced the arguments that could 
Mt be kept restricted to economic and financial oonsideratioDS. A 
10 
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Muslim member of the Assembly, Sir Syed Beza Ali, deplored this 
trend in the discussion in the following worcU : 

^ I am afraid the chances of a reasonable consideration of the merits of the 

trade agreement are considerably prejudiced by the existing position in lyhich 
India Tnds herself. India and England are not on equal footing, and, thqiinfore, 
suspioions legitimately arise in the case of any settlement arriyed at between these 
two countries. If India had achieved her political emancipation and an ^reement 
somewhat on the lines on which the present has been drawn up came up for consi- 
deration before ^is House I am sure a very different treatment would be meted 
out to it from that which so fa^ as I can see it has received from this House 
hitherto.” 

This unnatural relation was demonstrated by the procedure 
adopted in seeking the approval of the Central Assembly to the Agree- 
ment which came into force whether the Assembly approved it or not, 
making the debate an eye-wash, as clause 16 of the Agreement said 
that ^‘pending the coming into force of the present Agreement, 
the two Governments will apply its provisions as far as may 
be possible." This Clause made Sir Muhammad Zafrullah's motion 
and the debate following it a waste of time, a weariness of spirit. 
The motion of Sir Muhammad was saved from totar rejection by the 
amendn^t moved on behalf of the European Group in the Assembly and 
accepted by the majority against the opposition of the Government 
that consideration of the motion be adjourned till the Simla ses- 
sion pending the report of the Committee of the House consisting 
of a majority of elected members. Many of the speeches of 
the Opposition members recognised that there were valuable con- 
cessions made to Indian interests in the Agreement which required a 
quid pro quo, one of which was the scaling down of import duties on 
Lancashire^ goods. But this particular concession to Lancashire came in 
for the greatest opposition owing to the part played by Lancashire more 
than seventy-five years ago in using its political influence to throttle the 
Indian cotton miU industry, though today Lancashire’s trade with India 
was a pale shadow of its former monopoly in India. An estimate 
has it that twenty-five years back, before the last Great War, Lancashire 
used to send to India textile goods measuring about 8,000 million 
yards ; last year it could hardly send more than 200 million yards. 
These figures ain an evidence of India’s progressive march in the field 
of modem industrialism, as well as of Lancashire’s deterioration. 

The present is not the occasion on which the history of this pio|(ies8 
may be indicated. It^ does not require much research into India’s 
: ^ financial and economic condition to become aware of 

tbtnksrsand to be struck by the fact, that modem indus^ 

indestrialism triaUsm, of which Britain has been the pioneer and 
leader in the world since the latter HUf of the c igh t< > ffpt h 
oentory till almost the end of lihe nineteenth, has disrupted the eoono* 
•mio arrangements in our oountry, throwing an increasing number of 
on agrioultiue as the only means of livelihood. India’s industries, wcH^ed 
in the homes of the people where men, women, and children eot^ eo> 
operate, were alhbut destroyed. For three quarters of a century leaders of 
I^an society were prepared to accept this disruption and debade as 
in the natural order of things ; they did not find anything in modem 
indoBtrial life, m its aaangements, in its diviskm of labour and divii^ of 
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wealth, which could be challeoged fxom the standpoint of justice, of human 
happiness, of social peace. The attempts of three generations of 
Indian economists, industrialists and social thinkers were inspired with 
the beUef that modern industrialism was one of the last and test words 
in liuman economy. They might have read of what Dickens, Carlyle, 
and buskin had said and written in criticism and condemnation of the 
order of things brought into social life by modern industrialism. But 
these they read as literature without any social purpose and aim, as the 
expression of the revolt of super-sensitive eouls against things as they 
were in their tim^. The Swadeshi Movement that ran parallel to the 
Anti-Partition Agitation in Bengal and which spread over the whole 
of India in the first decade of the present century, the stirrings of 
mind and intellect occasioned by these movements, first created doubts 
in our minds that society as organised under the impulse of modem 
industrialism might not possess all the virtues that were claimed on 
its behalf, that 'many things of value in the material and spiritual 
world were probably being sacrificed at the altar of mechanical efficiency. 
These doubts were the first mutterings of a new evaluation of human 
nature, of humad*^ needs. The Hind Swaraj of Mahatma Gandhi may 
be said to be a representative of this school of thought. Since those 
days Gandhiji with his programme of the Charka and Kkadi, of 
village industires. affiliated to the political ebctivities in India, has given 
a new direction to thoughts and activities in the economic and indus- 
trial fields in India. His writings, their influence on concrete activi- 
ties both on the part of the Government and of the people, have become 
a touch-stone of economic thought and activities both on the part of 
the Government and the people. To the modem-educated Indian, to 
the majority of them, however, the programmes associated with Gandhiji's 
name, appear to be a return to the Middle Ages ; they cannot conceal 
their impatience with them. 

The National Planning Committee appointed in 1938 on the initiative 
of Sri Subhas Chandra Basu while he was President of the Indian 
w ti 1 Di National Congress, and which has Pundit Jawaharlal 

* a ^ Nehru as its Chairman, was acting under the inspira- 

Gandhiji tion of men who were not enthusiatic over the economio 
plans and programmes that Gandhiji has initiated. Though 
the Indian National Congress has Gandhiji as its mentor and 
guide, we cannot say that it has been able to enlist his support on 
the side of the Planning Committee. Speculations in the Press hinted 
at an initial confiict between the Village Industries Association 
and ^ the National Planning Committee. This became explicit to the 
public when the correspondence between Gandhiji and Sri Subhas 
Chandra Basu wa# published in the middle of May, 1939. In a letter 
written by Gandhiji from Bajkot on the 10th of April, 1939, he drew, 
attention to the fundamental differences that stood between him and 
mbhas Babu ; and bow the two of them “honestly** saw the same 
«bing^ differently and even drew opposite conclusions from the same 
Itemises. He invited Subhas Babu to agree to differ, and meet on 
the soeial, moral and municipal platforms as the same political platform. 

accommodate them two ; that has been demonstrated by 
^?Rhat happened be^e and after Zripari ; and even on the. “economic** 
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platform differences had been ''discovered.” Subhas Baba nnderstood 
the drift of this statement, and replying 'on the 13th of April he 
wrote as follows : 

"You have despaired altogether of our collaborating on the political and eco- 
nomic platforms. You have added the economic, probably because you disapproved 
of our idea of industrial planning for India even though we advocate encourage- 
ment of suitable cottage indufitries along with industrialisation.” 

Gandhi ji’s passive attitude, attitude of non-co-operation, towards 
the National Planning Oomniittee did not, however, halt its activities. 

In the thk^P^oek of June, 1939, a Note was circu- 

PUw lated through the Press for the guidance of the 

Uplift various Sub-Committees that had been appointed to 

survey the whole of the social and economic life 
of India. Tho Note said that the fundamental aim to be kept in 
view was '*to ensure an adequate standard of living for the Indian 
masses.** It was recognised that "a really progressive standard of life 
will necessitate the increase of the national wealth five or six times.'* 
But the Note was prepared to concede "for the present** that the 
minimum standard that could or should be reached was "an increase 
of national wealth of between two or there times within the next 
ten years.” It, therefore, asked the various Sub-Committees to so plan 
out the scheme that "a ten-year limit for the accomplishment of the 
Plan** might be laid down. The Note hoped that the Sub-Committees 
would be able to send their reports by the end of October, 1939. 
The various Provincial Governments have been co-operating in the 
work of this Committee, making monetary contributions towards its 
expenses. Among the Sub-Committees appointed was one concerned with 
the development of cottage industries. Many organisations in the differ- 
ent provinces have been working for this purpose. They are affiliated 
to or supported by or independent of the Village Industries Association 
whose central research stations are at Wardha and Shegaon working 
under the eye of Mahatma Gandhi. Provincial Governments, the 
Central Government, have their own organisations which have been 
trying to improve the economic condition of the villagers, to raise 
their standard of life by helping them to increase the volume of 
their agricultural output ; they have also been trying through improv- 
ed marketing axarangements to secure to agriculturists higher prices for 
their products. 

The observer of events in India has to take note of these construct- 
ive activities whic^ have for their aim and ideal a reconstruction of 
vt vt Indian life on ideas and plans that cannot afford to 

blinded by the glamour of modem industrialism. 

In India ^be village craftsman and the cultivator has his con- 
tribution to make towards the enrichment of India's modem 
life. He cannot be ignored. Without his co-operation, heart-fielt and 
intelligent, life cannot be made better in India. A recognition of this 
fact is at the back of all the activities that stir the village and 
the town in the country. In the process of readjustment that 
has be^ going on in India the masses have been relieved of many 
of their grievances as a result of the measures taken by the Governments, 
Oentr^ and Provincial ; many of their rights have been recognised in 
law. and wait wider recognition in practice. The fixity of tenure of 
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the agriculturists has been recognised ; debt settlements through Con- 
ciliation ]foard8 have b^n doi^ the twin work of destruction of 
rural credit and construction of it on foundations that may appear 
to be weak to-day. Through hopes and disappointmentSt inseparable 
from human endeavours, the wide-awake among the classes in 
India have been consciously working towards a new order of society; 
the masses not so fully roused have been feeling their way towards 
the lands of promise. The former, confronted by a social break-down, have 
been wrangUng among themselves with regard to the methods and 
ends of their strivings. The controversies among Congressmen, between 
Muslim and Hindu, between Hindu and Hindu, between Mr dim and 
Muslim, discussed in previous volumes and pages, are evidences of a great 
turmoil in the thought-world of India. The masses under the leader- 
ship of men who belonged to the higher classes do not appear to 
have fully realised ^ the inspiration and consequences of the activities 
they are engaged in. The British bureaucracy have been watching 
developments, having lost the assurance of former times. This is the 
Indian scene as it is reflected in the various activities the end of 
which, for better ojr for worse, is the re-making of a new India. 


The controversies and conflicts in India that divide the classes 


and masses — what do they represent as a part of the process that 
has been re-making a new India ? They represent a 
old^n^*Mw great dissatisfaction in the heart of a society that 
appears to have stood immobile through the centuries, 
that looked to Manu and Mahommed, to their days 
and to the philosophies, built up by them in response to the search for 
a new valuation of human thought and human practice needed by the 
necessities of their particular days. It is asserted that the modem times 
have created new necessities that required new methods and new social 
habits to meet them, that the ideologies indicated in the Manu Smriti 
or the Manava Dharma — the religion of humanity — preached in it. 


and that embodied in the Quran, are inadequate for modern purposes, 
for the mind and the body of the modem men and women. To the wide- 
awake among the classes, to the products of the modem universities 
established in India, the old concepts and ideologies and practices make no 
appeal ; they feel that no self-respecting individual life, no well-balanced 
social life, could be built upon them — ^Ufe that was free from exploita- 
tion, conscious and unconscious. For about three-quarters of a 


century, beginning with the age of Baja Bam Mohun i^y in eastern India, 
of Dadoba Fandurang in western India, and ending with the years that 
saw almost the whole world engaged in a competition for suicide, the 
years 1914-1918 — ^the leaders of the classes in India have been content 


to accept the leadership of Europe, of the United States of America 
in every field of thought and activity. The world-war exposed for 
the first time to their complacent eyes that the concepts on which their 
intellectual and social life had been reared up were not valid for the 
needs and demands of modem men and women. An interpreter of 
European life, Peter P. Drucker, bom in Vienna, in his book — The End of 
Economic Man, first published in May, 1939— put the discontents and 
disMtisfactions in the western world to a break-down of the moulds^ of 
B^^eial and economic life as it has been functioning since the Befonnation, 
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siBoe the rise of induetriaBsm. He appeared to stiggest that the 
Euxopean men and women were in despair with the complexity and 
tenor of the unemployment problem, with the growing emelty of 
tile war scare ; in this despair they have turned for relief to the non- 
eoonomio conc^d ineamated in Communism, in Fascism and Nazism. 
Witlumt accepting the validity of this interpretation, without affiliating 
the discontents and dissatisfactions in our own country to these non- 
Indian inspirations and institutions, one can still feel that the controversies 
taken note of in the present study grow out of the break-down in social 
life as it affects the educated, the modem-educated, classes of India. The 
ancient oracles of their own country have no message for them ; the 
oracles from outside their country speak in so many voices that they 
MPe not sure which one should they hearken to and follow. Gandhiji 
has for the last twenty y^rs been holding up an ideal of conduct that 
the educated classes find it difficult to accept without mental reservations. 
Younger men such as Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru and Sri Subhas Chandra 
Basu seek and find inspiration in Socialism or Communism or variants 
of these ; the latter hopes that under the Indian sky *‘a synthesis of Com- 
munism and Fascism** may be a part of the “next phase in world-history.'* 
The masses in India cannot be said to be conscious of the total bankruptcy 
of their social values. Under the guidance of men like Swami Sahajananda 
Saraswati they may be dreaming of a Kisan Raj ; under the guidance 
(rf communalist leaders, Hindu and Muslim, there is danger of their 
ranging themselves under the ochre-coloured Swastika flag of militant 
Hinduism and under the green-coloured Crescent flag of militant Islam. 
The appeal of Indian Nationalism is being diverted to other channels ; 
the appeal to the “Economic Man** may not reach the consciousness of 
men and women whom non-economic concepts have moulded. These 
are the impersonal forces that have been forging ahead to re-make India. 
No student of Indian history as it is evolving before his eyes, can remain 
unaffected by them, or be unconscious of their growing strength, of 
their threat to the unity and integrity of the country. He cannot watch 
these without being moved by fears and hopes, depressed more by the 
former than held up by the latter . — {Specially contributed by Sri Suresh 
Chandra Dev.) 
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The Council of Stofh eesiion, which opened at New Delhi on the fiSid. Janearf 
1989, was the first Budget session of that House to be held in advance of the Assieni- 
bly and had a special importance in connection with the Gbvern^ient of India's 
forthcoming Budget, the last that Sir James Grigg presented* 

^ As a revising chamber, the Council ordinarily liegins its sitting some time 
wer the Assembly meets and sends up Bills and other ln]sii\eBA!a.^This >time, * 
however, some amount of important legislation, already awaited ili'Sttention, notably 
the Motor Vehicles BilU which was placed on the table at Simla and had^ since then 
been “lyinif in state”, and the Income-Tax Bill passed by the Assembly at its 
special session in November The Upper House was exi)ectca to make all ftossible 
haste with the Income-Tax Bill so as to enable the Finance Member the 

income-tax rates under the newdy adopted “slab system” and incorporate ^em in 
the Finance Bill. The Wheat Bill, which imposcu an import duty of im 

cwt. on im|)orted wheat, also awaited its passage through the Council. ; 

Hazakibaoh Train Dibabtkr / . 

Mr. P. N. Sapru and Mr. Hossain Imam attcm]>tcd to move an adjonriiineut 
motion if discuss the Hazaribagh railway disaster, Bir Outhrie Ruanell, Chief 
Commissioner for Bailways, said that he would be in a position to make a fhll 
statement on the accident u day or tw'o later and he suggested that the motion 
might 1)6 deferred till then. After some discussion the movers agreed, and the 
President, Sir Maneckji Dadahhoy, fixed 4 p. m. on Friday for a debate. 


Motor Vehicles Bill 

Mr. 8, Roy^ Secretary for the Communications’ Department, next moved that the 
Motor Vehicles Bill, as passed by the Assembly, be taken into consideration. 
Mr. Roy traced the history of the Bill and said that at every stage in the 
process of its evolution, the Government were guided by the advice not of rail- 
way interests but mainly of provinces through the Trniisi5ort Advisory Council; 
Mr. Boy proceeded to analyse the provisions and exidain the changes made in 
the original Bill by the liegislativc Assembly. He reterred to an amendment by 
which power of objection to the grant of licence was limited to siipplicrs of road 
ti'aii8}x>rt only ana was taken aw^ay from railways and inland water transport 
The other amendment related to compulsory insuraiue, the operation of whicn 
would bo deferred till July 1 1943. Interesting figures of insurance prsmium were 
^yen to the Council by Mr. Boy. He said that as far as they prt^e able to 
iscertaii), the annual premiums likely to be neccssai-y for the limiti|;^of insuiuftce 
itow specified in the Bill would approximately be as follow's ; Prh'ato motor car: 

Taxi-cab: Rs. 110. A §0 scater bus : Bs. 183-8. Goods lo^.; Under 2 
Bs. ; over2 tons Rs. 83-8. In conclusion, Mr. Boy said that ht believed 
<hat the BHlv if properly worked, would bring motor transiKirt . ^ under reasonable 
control, .prevent tae use of overloaded or unsafe vehicles, seciire better driving 
and tfiihinate the " habitually dangerous drivei*s. The Bill had been framed to meet 
a real public Ku^. 

, Wheat Duty Bill 


99th. JANUARY : — ^The house passed without division afid without any amend- 
ment to-day Wheat Duty Bill as passed by the Legislative Assembly imposing an 
import du^ of Rs* 1-8 per cwt on foreign wheat. Mr. V. R, Pillay, Joint 
^necretary, Commerce Department, moving consideration of the Bilk outlined the 
history o igthe measure and said that the duty on wheat, w^hich h^ been pbo- 
”*hed . mu jBB?' had to be reimposed last Novemoer, because the conditioi^ prevail- 
ing in had re-mnerged on aneount of*^a bumper wwld crop Of wheat and ^ 

low* prices. ; H» Parker moved an amendment seeking to^-iieinpt from the 

"amemts of wheat or flour entered inwards at the poi’t of landing m 
lia bhfore 31st. December. Mr. H. Q. Stokes, Mr. Kalikkar,^ juaA 
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Mt. S, N, Mahatta, supported the amendment, while Sir A* Patro opposed 
it. Mr. Pantulu^on behalf of the Congress group, stated that they would remain 
neutral. 

Income-Tax Amendment 

Mr. Chomhers next moving the Income-tax Amendmeirt; Bitt "gave a general ex- 
planation of the provisions of the Bill. Referring to. the provision!^ to check 
what has been tmmed as legal avoidances by assessees, he admitted some of 
these as complex, ’but he argued that if it caused headache to the tax-dodger and 
his advisers, nobody need be worried. Another object’ of the Bill he said was to 
make the tax system more equitable. This was achieved by a change from the 
step- system to the slab system. Explaining the difference between the two systems, 
he Appointed out that under the change effected about five-sixth of the assessees 
from the loiij^er rangq would be paying less whale about one-sixth of the upper 
range would ^ paying more. The next important chancre was in the machinery 
for assessment and collection. The present Bill, he said, divided the assistant 
commissioners into groups, at^cording to the function? entrusted to them, namely, 
the appellate and executive functions. All these improvements, he claimed, would 
not only bring relief to the tax-payers but also result in obtaining more revenue 
which would be distributed to the provinces. Mr. Chambers then explained the 
principal changes effected in the Assembly and claimed that the Bill represented 
vast improvement in the existing law and machinery and that it should funiish 
a foundation to the system which should be as good as in any other country. 

27th. JANUARY The Coiuu'il today resumed the discussion on the motion for 
the consideration of the Income-tax Bill. David Devadons, supporting the motion, 
felt that tlie assessment of the income of the wife in a place like Malabar would 
lead to considerable hardship, I'articularly because, according to their law of inheritance, 
it was not the sons of the wife but those of the si^ter of her husband, who inherited. 
JBe, also objected to taxing the income of 8tateB’ subjects, resident in British India, 
and the agricultural income from Burma. The hon. Mr. P. N» Sapru announced that 
the Bill generally met with his api’roval. Apart from the fact that it stiffened the 
rigour of law lor the tax-dodger the Bill l)y in-oviding additional funds would be 
able to «trengthen the democratic machinery of the provinces. He favoured the 
accrual basis of assessment but not the prop,osal to give allowances for wife and 
children, Mr. Ilorsatn Iriiam stated that he wanted the provision for double income- 
tax relief to be deleted. Mr. Imam pointed out that those concessions were granted 
not by Indians but by their guardians. He therefore wanted that all such conecssioTiB 
should be withdrawn. Mr. ChamherHf rejdying to the debate, referred to the criticism 
that the bill was a tax-gatherer’s Bill and safd that the Income-tax Bill must necessarily 
be so but he pointed out that there were also many provisions which were for the 
benefit, of the assessce. Turning to the argument regarding the aggregaliou income 
of husband and i;\nrc, Mr. Chambers pointed out that under the Bill as it stood 
now, only the iiieoi»e of the wife from the assets transferred, to her by her husband 
would be affected. On the arguments advanced regarding the agricultural 
incomes from States, Mr. Chambers pointed out that at present such incomes were 
assessed wlien brought ijito British India, while the Bill proposed to tax it 
irrespeclive of whether il was brought into British India or not. The House therf 
passed the first reading ^f the Bill. 

Hazaribagh Train Disaster (contd.) 

The adjournment motion moved by the hon, Mr. P. N, Sapru and supported by 
Syed Busaam Imam of Bihar over Hazaribagh disaster was next disposed of in leas 
an hour after Sir Guthrie PtiawlVa statement which appeared to satisfy the House. 
Bir Guthrie, chief gsommissioner of railways, informed that he had r^peived the final 
report of the senior^ government inspec^tor of Railways only this morning, through a 
special messenjfor. T understand from inquiries that it is a documenrbt 60 foolscap 
pages and refeiw to many points of detail. The Railway Board will examine this 
document before deciding upon the nature of the iuquuy to be instituted into' -the 
disaster. The need for an inquiry has been stressed by the Government of Behar 
in a telegram to the Government of India, which Bir Guthrie read out. This plea 
was based! upon a resolution passed in the Behar Assembly on Jan. 19* A copy 
61 the debate on this resolution, 1 imdei-stand, has been not yet received fi^om w 
Bihar Governmeui by the Railw'ay Board. But it is being sent fori. Both Mr. P. - 
^ Sarpu and Mr. Husaain Imam said that the inquiry should be ludicial and 
tin|Mq;fial, just as the Bihta inquiry was held by Justice Thom.and whicn M& Sa]^ - 
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«OBiaMled had fravted abme confidenee ia Uw tri^w|Uiig pahUc- 

Although it WU8 technically a censutc modoD, Mr. Sapru^s speech. w« ccwchecL in 
a very moderate tone and there was no spirit of oensoridns^ criUpiTO. But Mr. 
IIu8sain Imam, who had visited the scene of CK^currence, w^ch he ^aescnDea as a 
Ood-forsaken place, inquired what |)ositive efforts were being made to Movent 
such disasters in future. Jls regards ‘the cause of tlie accident of Haaaribagh, 
Lala BamifaraH Da», leader of the Ihrogressive Party, whose letter was ,nsad pnt 
by Mr, P. N, Harpu, had referred to the several rumours prevalent in jwhar 
and Mr. H amain /mam waS;.criticai of the fact that the engine of the tomn 
actually passed while only tfie coaches were derailed and caught fire, fclir Guthrie 
however, was more than convinced that it was a clear case of sabotage 
.,nd went into an eahaustive detail of the condition of the railway track at jpe 
[larticuiar pla *6. He dismissed the theory of some aggrieved Hailway servants beih|f 
at the vooi of the trouble, by rdating what the general manager of 
Hallway had told him quite rwciUly, in Deliii, namely, that no rerluction had 
hmn made since PJ/9 on this Kail way. The apalling nature of the tragedy was 

revealed when Sir Guthrie, in answer to a pointed question by Mr. Hauaixin 

Imam, informed that 21 persons were killed and 71 injured. 

That tlie Government of Irjdia will give their earnest cqnsideratioit’' to the 
rr<|ue8t of the Uihar Government who have sent a telegram urging the appointment 
of an impartial tribunal to enquire into the train disaster near liamribagh on the 
E. I. H. in tuirsuaiice of a resolution i^assed by the Bihar Assembly, was the 
assurance given by .Sir Guthrie Jiumell, replying to the debate. Sir Guthrie 
said tliat the tinal rciK)rt of the senior Government inspector on the accident 

has now been receivinl which will be tdaced before the Government iiiid will be 

considered along with the reoiuHit of the Bihar Government. 

On this assurance the adjournment motion was withdrawn. ^ 

Income-Tax Amend. Bill (contd.) 

28tli. JANUARY !— A division, won by the Government, marked the closing 
stage of the detailed debate on the Income-Tax Bill to-day. The amendment was 
mo\ed by Mr. Ham Das Pantulu, who sought to delete a provision in Clause 
80 of the Bill which gave the Central Government the power to ap]>oint os an 
accountant member of the appellate tribunal any person not possessintj the requisite 
(lualifications, if it was satisfied that he had qualifications and nad adequate 
exi^rience of a character which rendered him suitable for apjjointment to the 
tribunal. Mr. raiitulu said that this provision had cauBcd seiious misgivings in 
the minds of the Associations of Acc-ountants and Aiifltfnra * 

til tVin -iT - t - 


, wj^i 'using explained 

uiigiji oi me proviso and disclaimed any intention to “pack” the tribunal. 
He assur^ the House that the proviso would neither be misused or abused. 
The ameiidment was pressed to n division by the opposition and lost by 26 votes 
to lu. The House ther^ter concluded the second reading of the Bill. 

The Council next resumed the third reading of the Bill and took up discussion of 
clause hve. Mr. Santidaa Askuran complained that the Council or Btate under 
the P^^nt constitution had no efibetive voice in shaping measures like the Income* 
to BUI, althohgh its members were more likely to be affected by its provisions. 

measures should be referred to a joint select committee of 
both the Hou^s as was done in England. The Speaker asserted that toe Con- 
grjws 1 arty m toe Assembly was mistaken in toe impression that they hail inibroved toe 
bUl by means of the compromise formula. They had not; and provisions of toe bill 
M It was finally emerging from toe Council were likely to retard the industrial progress 
^ the country. M^ btokes paid a tribute to the Finance Member ajpd his lieiitoants 
this me^re. The Bill contains, he said, a grvat desd of what was too 
and M such was a j^eat achievement for tlie Finance Member 
who h^ mn able to weld together so many differing opinions. 

Xne BUI as amended was passed and toe house adjourned. 

Indian Cotton Cess Act 

rwa Council passed to*daytoe Bill to amend toe Indian Cotton 

Act, as pMsed by toe Legislative Assembly. The House accept^ an official amend- 
ttent, un^eaiung the number of members or the Indian Central C^ton Committee 
InduB^ to the extra seat bc^g ailott^ to toe Bombay Cotton Giofhi^ 
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The Council alHo passed two other Bills, as passed by the legislative Assembly, . 
namely, the Bill further to amend the Ajmeer-Merwara Municipalities Begiilation and 
Uie Bill further to amend the Destructive Insects Pests Act. 

Motoa Vehicles Bill (contd.) 

The Council, thereafter, repmed the debate on the second reading of the Motor 
Vehicles Bill. Before it rose for lunch, the Council had disposed of clauses 2 to 114, 
""with 13 olficial and three non-official amendments. The three non-official amendments 
were moved by Mr. Ramadaa Pantutu, who also unsuccessfully attempted four other 
amendments. * One of Mr. Pantulu’s amendments, which was accepted, sought to 
extend to co-operative societies of private vehicle-owners the provisions of the (Section 
rdating to co-opemtive insurance. Another of Mr. Pantulit’s amendments, which 
sought to give Provincial Governments the power to reduce the working hours of 
drivers, was rejected, after a debate which brought a rare sparkle of animation to the 
usually sedate House. The changes proi) 08 ed by the amendment were an increase in 
the interval of rest after every live hours^ from half an hour to one hour, the reduc- 
tion of daily hours from nine to eight, and of weekly hours from 54 to 48. Mr. 
Pantulu based his plea on human and humane grounds. 

Mr. 8, V. Roy explained that similar provisions were proposed in the Assembly 
and BupiJorted by the Oovernment but were i^ejected, }>crhap8 as a result of the absten- 
tion of some members of Mr. Pantulii’s Party (Congress). The Government, 
therefore, did not like to siipixirt the amendments in this House. He also suggesteil 
that, if iHiwers in the matter of fixing the hours of work were left to individual 
Provinces, uniformity of rul(« might be lost and drivers from one Province might 
find themselves in difiiculties in another. 

The amendment was lost without a division. 

Kesuming after lunch, the Council rapidly passed the remaining Clauses and 
Bchedules of the Bill and Mr. 8. N. Roy, Communications Becretaiy, moved that 
rile Bill, as passed by the Assembly and amended by the Council, be passed. 

The hon. 8lr Thomas Stewart, Communications Member, replying, reassured 
the House ^at the object of this measure was not to strangle rom trans^iort. On 
rile suggestion that the Bill was the result of compromise, Bir Thomas observed 
that he was content to accept the term “compromise” if it meant that everybody 
got together to pool their wisdom and the result of this pooling was considered as 
a compromise.* He admitted that this long »and complicate Bill was not the best 

r sibie and that there might be defects, which experience alone could, reveal. But, 
said, it would do much to solve the problem which it was intended to meet. 
The House then passed the Bill. The House then adjourned till the 13th». Feb. 

Railway Budget Presented 

13th. FEBRUARY The Council of State held a short sitting this morning 
when Sir Guthrie Russell, Chief Commissioner of Railways, presented a statement 
of the estimated expenditure and revenue in respect of Railways. (Bee Assembly Bection). 

Earlier in the morning, the Income-Tax Amendment Bill, as further amended 
by the I^islative Assembly, and *the Indian Merchant Slm)ping Act Amendment 
Bill, as passed by the Assembly, wei'e laid on the table of the CouU^ 

Income-Tax Amend. Bill (contd.) 

IStla FEBRUARY Mr. A. J. Raisman, Finance Becretaiy, moving that further 
amendments made by the Legislative Assembly in the Income-Tax Amendment Bill 
be adopted, pointed out that the Assembly had made three amendments, two 
of whiem were of a pui*ely verbal nature. As regards the third, it was en&dy in 
the interests, of the assessees. The House adopted the amendments without 
discussion. 

Merchant Shipping Amend. BilLi^ 

Mr. ff, Dow, Commerce Beeretary, next moved that the Bill to amend 
Merchant Shipping Act, as passed by the Legislative Assembly be Ukm intoedfi- 
sideration. He explained that the main object of the amending BiU was to pen^ 
shipping cc^pahies to make deductions from the salaries of seamen 
thm, in pursuance of asdiemeto institute provident funds to the ben^t m tim 
employees. " He explained that such deductions were not permissible under rile 
present law. After passing the Bill, the House adjourned till February 18. 



DEBATE ON THE RAILWAY W 8ft 

^ Debate ON THB Railway Bumbt 

ISifc. FEBHUARY The Council of State held a geoMal debate on the Rail* 
way l^dget to-day. Mr. Hosaain Imam, opening the diectlaaioh, urged that the RaiU 
way Depurtmeut should make all efforts to increase Revenues ana reduoe exnendi- 
ture. T^t they did not do so was evident from past figures. Mr. Imam complaitied 
ttot only those recommendations of the W^gwfted Committee which InTOlyed 
additional expenditure had been readily adopted by the Ridlways. ' v ^ 

Pandit H, N, Kumru felt that there Was a greater need to keep ooilBUnt 
control over expenditure on the Railways, as the (losuion was not susA as to enable 
them to look upon them with equanimity. The Pandit particularly referred to ^ 
Bengal Na^ur, the Eastern Bengal and the Madras and Sou^ern Marhatta Railr 
ways, all of which had been showing deficits for a number of years. One wesiiad 
tor these deficits was the costly standard in administration and he advised the 
Mvemmeut to insist on these railway administrations cutting down eimendi- 
ture to rearonable limits. 

^ b’/ffiynrf, after thanking those who had con^atulated him, referred 

to the dmiculty of adcxinately winding up a debate siicJi as the one that had 
been held to-day. It was not lossiblc for him to touch on all the topics that had 
b<«n mentioned during the debate. He a]jealed in (Conclusion ior patience from 
critics. The railways were doing their best and that best was pretty good best. The 
House then adjourned till the ‘J()th. 


Excluded akeas into Normal areas 

21^. FEBRUARY Non-oificial Bills and resolutions figured on the order paper 
of the House when it met this morning. Mr. Ram iaa Pantulu moved the first 
r^liitum reL'ommending to “the (iovernor-Gcneral in Council to intimate to His 
Maicsty’s (^vernment the wish of this House that all the partially excluded areas 
and excluded areas within the boundaries or adjoininjg the boundaries of Ihe provin* 
CCS in India be converted into normal areas governea by the normal administrative 
machinery of the rcsixK^tivc provinces and declared as parts of the province concern- 
ed as soon as j^ssible.” 

Sir Jagdiah Praaad, on behalf of the Government, opposed the resolution on 
the ground that the British Parliament had not had sufficient ex}ieiience of the 
worfciiig of the new administrative machinery created for the areas under the 
(foyernment of India Act. He refuted the allegation that there was any imiieriulist 
design in cTeatiiig tocse areas and explained that the (constitution orovided that 
nether partially excluded areas could be converted into wholly excluded ones ndt 
their area be enlarged. The resolution was rejecto(l without division. 

- Polygamy Restraint Bill 

JSTuTwar Roy Chowdhury, in moving the select committee motion 
tor his bill to restrain p()lygamy in British India, said that opposition to the 
Uf from Muslims most. He assur^ the Muslims that in the event 

“otioii, he would move for the exclusion of Muslims 
from toe (^ration of the bill in select committee. 

rtf ^^o*ne Secretaiy, opposed the motion. He said that toe policy 

was that the bills which went to toe root of social cu^ms 
J; should not be supported unless they had the support of 

nnt community which was likely to be affected by it. This eon^ion was 

M before the House. Therefore, toe Govem- 

Slm Mrtil “p*- S'lPPort it. He said that the provincial Governments toAsy were 
nioM people of India than toe Central Legislature was. Opi- 

Purchase op Swadeshi Goods 

I V* % Council also met this morning to discuss non-official 

Pantulu moved a resolution recommending 
^ obligatoiy for Government 

S*® ^toil Government to use only Swadeshi articles if 
i ^ equipment ; and (2^ to ^scontoine toe use of hidethi 

0®®e8 unlm they axe such as are not manufactured m India and 
to Hydari, labour secietary, saiTtoat subtet 

Sir incorporated in toeresdutiem, h6wcHildac3^iConbeba]|^ 

condhums were that Swadeshi articles must be of tlie xeqfukite 
Whtyandimce. ItoiWKfiutionM ^ 


OF BTAIF I MW pmm-- 

< Moiroc^ 

Mr. P, N. Sapmssmid ^ second moltttloii asking for a oomniittee lo enquire 
injM> and report on the desirabilitif of a legislatioD for rencto- 

ing Hindu inairiiagss 8trie{^> |Bioiiogamoas proyiding to their regiBtratkm and dis- 
soMtion under certain condiliens. Sir Samam ifenonnadno objection to the resolu- 
tion but he diitoed witb Jthe method of approach to the inroblem. Mr. Shivlal Motilal 
inot^ahlunendment andhedidnot^^ much opposition to this reform which 
he f^d^^wasov^ue He said as the^w stood today a Hindu could marry any number 
of wives. Tbas state of affairs must be ended. Smd Hoaeain Imam had no objec- 
tion to the resolution provided it ^ected the Hindu community alone. Mr. V, 
RamdoB Pantulu assured the House that the Congress party would whole-heartedly 
Bupporli ^ resolution. As a matter of fact, by an amendm^t moved by one 
B^ember of his party, ^ey had gone farther than the original resolution. The resolu- 
tion, he said, did not ask to a legislation but only for a committee of enquity 
to ascertain if the legislation was desirable and was demanded by the public. 

Mr. F. H, Puckle, Home Secretary, opposed the resolution on briialf of the 
Government. He said the resolution was too comprehensive and wouM provide quite an 
unmananaHe ^jeb for a single committee. Then, ^ain, the committee of enquiry as 
suggested was undesirable. Fear was expressed in some quarters tjpst the r^orms 
suggested might make the lot of Hindu women harder just as the Sarda Act 
Ira to more child marriages. Moreover, the committee would never come to such unani- 
mous decisions as woirid enable the Government to undertake the drafting of a 
Bill. The resolution was rejected without a division. 

The Navy Discipune Bill 

7th. MARCH The Council took im to-day the Indian Navy Discipline Bill in the 
form recommended by the Governor-General. The Bill had been thrown out by 
the Legislative Assembly in the original as well as in the certified form. H,E,the 
Commander-in-chiefs moving that the Bill be taken into consideration, said that 
it waQ,a short and simple one. In brief, it was designed to enable the naval 
reserve forces, when they were formed to be brought under naval discipline. It 
was, in fact, an extension of the provisions of the Indian Naval Discipline Act of 
1934 to these luserves. The Government already had .power to raise the reserves 
under tbp pzovisions of the Government of India Act, but it must take power to 
bring them under naval discipline and this was all that was now required. 

His Excellency proceeded to explain in detail the composition of the four 
reserve forces proposed to be created and pointed out that the full strength of these 
forces would - nbt be reached in less than eleven or twelve years and would most 
likely not exceed fifteen or sixteen hundred officers and men. All the ratings 
would be po^ble to secure a substantial Indian majority in the Officer ranks. Explain- 
ing the %iases ^of the Bill, His Excellency referred to the distinction made between 
fanure to attend ti*aining and failure to attend when called into actual service. The 
provision regarding evidence of failure to attend laid down that a cerrificate purpux- 
ting to be signed by an officer appointed in this bdialf under the rules, stating that 
tlie member cx)ncerned failed to attend, shall, without proof of the signa^re or 
appointment of the Officer, be evidence of 4he matter stated thereim v. An anidogy, said 
His Excelleiicy, was* tp be found in the acceptance by courts of certificates issued 
by Chemical Examiners. To require the officer to appear before a court every time 
'Unissued a certificate would be impracticable during war time. 

TMf Council passed the Bill in the form recommended by the Governor-General 
by 28 votes to 11. 


Discussion on Railway Budget (contd.) 
ikh, MAB€H:~General discussion on the railway budget was resumed to*day. Mr. 
noeaainlmam opened the attack on the budget and (greeted his criticism at ddailed 
|Kilnta. |Ie condemned tlm *raid’ on the revenue reserve fund in the financial year 
and said that the deficit in 1938-39 was much greater than that declared, bmuse w^88 
lakhg, were due. to the provinces, had not be^ paid and therefore, 

been added to thedefimt He welched thedoubled import duty on raw eOUnn. 

Mr. F. said riiat taking into account all the rircunnstaJie^ 

nationiA and Intaiiiat^^^ the budget was not to his unreasonsM^ 


emposed the imjp 


of an added duty on raw cotton. He oontestd 



tite Finaime Sl^sto th^ drfenoe as compared to othmeounM 

very low and iUustated his argument by saying: If you talm one rupee tom A lO# 
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irlicibeaiiiiiigwa8R8.8 onlylftHideiidfilioii^o^^^ 

Okie auUioa ropees fam a nian who eami e^lbt 
leM.*-' -f-. 'i' 

Rai Bahadur Lala Bam Satan />at« leader <A 
PinaDce Member had under-^timated xielda, both frit- . — ^ 
inoome-tax. Had Sir James Gi^ not indulm. in tl^s mdar^smikiaitio^ 
have been no budgeted deficit. lEe speaker aivAsated ik enh^^ of 
duty on foreto piecegoods and was of opinkm that the import of 
textile goods'BOoald not be overtaxed;^ ^ 

Mr. R. JET. Parker did not believe that if the British conneetion was severad, 
would be in a position to borrow either internally or externally on a six per 
He reminded the House of his warning to the Finance Member to expe^ gilg|hfl^!g 
return with Customs on account of tne existing high levd of custms delH » 
Parker urged on the government to reduce the taxation of motor ttaiisport WWw^he 
thought, would greatly assist to increase the prosperity of the country aM wopM bnng 
them ample conr^sation in other forms. The sp^ker placed before the Howeetpe views 
of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce on the proposed Increase of the duty wpi cattoi|i« 
The Chamber feared, concluded Mr. Parker, that the inclusion of thisitt m Ipe budget 
might spoil ghlf chance that ^ei*e was, of the central legislature acceptmg the pooposed 
Indb-Bntish Agreement. 

Rai Bahadur 8, N. Mahata described the budget top-heaxy^ in clmraeter, burden* 
some to the taxpayer and step-motherly in treatment to naUon-building activities, 
though he admitted that it haa certain more pleasant features than its predecessors. 

Mr. P. N. Bapru gave the budget a mixed reception. He siud^ that the maiiir problem 


Rajkot __ __ 

change for the better attitude of the Government of India. From the standpdnt of 
principle, Mr. Bapru considered the doubling of the dutv of raw cotton both unsemd and 
unjust. He pleimed for greater co-operation between all Finance Ministers of Inoia and 
suggMted a conference to discuss the miestion of a coordinated financial policy. We 
have in India not one Grigg but eleven, (fifir James Gnpp— No, No, No). 

Sir James Grigg, in reply, rebutted the accusations of step-motherly treatment to the 
development departments. Boferring to the other accusation of having no ragard for 
the nem of the provinces, Sir James Grigg declared that his object Im been to start 
provinces on their autonomous way with as good chances of solvency as could be desired. 
As for the difficulty caused by the concurrent field of taxation, the:Fhiance Member 
noiiitM out mt if and when the proceedings of the last Finace Ministws’ conference at 
IMhi were disclosed, it would be found that the proposfds were made4o meet that 
difficulty and those proposals would be feasible even now mspite of the Federal Court 
lud^ent. There was, he declared, no question of dropping the Finance Ministers’ 
Conference, but his preoccupationB with the Income-tax Bill made it impossible to hold 
a conference i^ain. Defending the increased import duty on raw coUon, the Untanoe 
Meinto referred to two extenuations, firstly, consioeration that one ci the condone 
presmbed for ^ sprant of protection was abundant supply of raw mate^. and secondly, 
on the ground cu financial necessity. Needs must be met when the deni drove and he 
Msured the House that the devil that drove was not Loncadure’s but Finance. The 
duty would have the incidental effect of hoping the grower and was least burttensome 
He WM credibly informed that the effect of the duty in the case of the mills, witiKh used 
entirdy imported cotton, would be one pie per yard of cloth in retail price and t^ 
sffect on the whole industry would be one-third to one fifth of a pie per 
ym of cloth. A oountovailing duty on imported cloth and yarn demanded by many 
mticB would bring no gain, but would only accelerate the decline oi dm import of 
goods wmch four wears ago prdducw Rs. %7 lakhs, but had not sbrunk to 
^ 100 lakhfu Tumhig to the crideiams of the deduce budget, 8ir James Grigg 
pmi^ 0 ^ that the Cfiiatftdd report might make radical transformation in the solatfani 
of the mihtary problem of India and untB that transformation had taken place it .. 


w^idle ^ aimer qaesthms v answers would be out-of-date very soon. He however 
inidted ^ members to oqpsider whether India’s expendituie on defence of three 
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J^OBimiON IN Bef^bbhmj^t 

IM. MARCH:— The! Council met today to ccbsider the non-olficia! tesolu- 
tiouB. Mr. Bamdai Pantya moved a resolution rei&ommending to the Qovemor- 
(^eral-in<kmnoU that tibe* sale of alecdiolic liquors in the refreshment room^ 
situated in railtia^ stations to the public be prohibited and no such liquors be 
supplied in audi refreshment rooms except to those who held a license or permit 
issued by the prescribed authority atsthorising the person holding a licenso^ to 
consume or possess to personal consumption. 

Mr. A. J; Batsman, finance secretary, intervening early in thq?/ debate, said 
that the state of affairs pervailing in the railway areas was different from those 
areas in which they were situated, but he pointed out that it was perfectly 
within the jurisdiction of the provincial Qovernments to deal with refreshment 
rooms, selling liquors in railway areas just as they dealt with other liquor shops 
outside the station area. Mr. Baisman refused to be drawn into ar^ment re- 
garding the effect of prohibition on the finances of the various Qovernments 
concerned, ^prohibition was still in an experimental stage and the best thing for 
them would be to wait and see what hapt)ened. Even if they subsequently decM- 
^ tetyart . prohibition the Government would not certainly make a start with 
refiesto^nt rooms in railway areas. The resolution was rejected wit|;Gut division. 

Wage Statistics 


Mr. P. N. Sapru moved a resolution rec'ommending to the Governor-Gene- 
ral in Council to amend the law to make it compulsory for employers in protected 
industries to submit annually a statement of their annual Wiige bill. Mr. Sapru 
painted out that the objec't of the resolution was to promote industrial harmony 
by riiminating the causes of friction between employers and employees. He thought 
that toping wage statistics would facilitate immediate intervention by labour 
cominipBionerB if any labour dispute arose. 

Mr. Jf. S, A, Hydari^ labour secretarv, said that the scope of the resolution 
was restricted to protected industries while the present practice was that a . roister 
el wf^es was being maintained by every factorv coming under the putview of 
the Factories Act and was open to inspection oy Government in8()e(;tors. He 
added that the provincial Governments had been asked to supply relevant figures 
for the compilation of reports on the working of the Payment of Wages Act. 

Mr. Supru withdiw his resolution. 

"" Indian Muslims’ Divorce Bill. 

Mr. Mohamed Yakub moved that the Indian Muslims’ Divorce Bill, as passed 
by<^to Assembly, be taken for consideration and passed. Sir Mohamed said that 
it liquid have been an ideal state of affairs if the administration of the provisions 
of the Bill could be entrusted to Muslim quazis. He made it clear that this 
opinion was not based on any suspicion vegarding the integrity of non-Muslim 
judges, but on the ground that certain functions relating to marital affairs could 
only M performed by a religious head of the community. He, however, could not 
lose sight of the practical difficulties in giving eflect to this principle to which 
Muslims attached a great deal of importance. 

^e House passed the Bill as passed by the Assembly after rejecting three 
amendments moved by Mr. Hussain Imam including one seeking addition of a 
^w clause to the effect that the suits filed under this Act should be transferred 
® . the^ court of a Muslim officer when available or otherwise the district 
pidge should try them himsrif. 


Other Non-official Bills 

' Kunwar Haji Ismail AH Khan introduced a Bill to make better provision 
for the administration of Masjids and the endowment of Jama Masjid, Fatehnuri 
Masjid and the Kaln Masjid of 1>^. 

The House next aneed to circulate the Bill amending the Parw Marriage 
Divorce Act of 1936 for the purpose of riiciting opinion on it. 

Mr. Q. 8. Matilal moved a Mil to provi(& for the submission of certain atate- 
ments by the companies incorporated in or carrying business in India to be drou- 
lated for the purpose of eliciting public opinion thereon. 

Mr. Dow oi^iOBed the circulation of the bill on the gioundl that it was mmaoes- 


aa IlijB cpimw Teemed by tibe Ctovanment since the iutroduetioa 

were all hoatile. Ilte hHlection of this kind of information desired ccnild ndibe 
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•zdlbted from many compa&ies and even if il wa anan^^ 

inaoeimte. thei^ore, auggeated that the proper way m^pioaiBadm w nmttar 

would be to aec^ the expansiou of the rdadTe clanaea ci uieliMXHiM^tiM^ A 

The House rejected the circulation motion and adj^med tilljluii^ 4 
D18CBIMIWAT10K IN Kenya " 

16th. MARCH :~Non-ofiicial Billa md resoluticma fibred on the ^^^&Kb^wheiul^ 
Ctumeil met this morning. The whole lunch Bitting Wla occupied willl a d^euaaibii 
on ifr« N. JCunzru'a resolution, recommending )o the Governor-(Jeuersl4n- 
Council to convey to his Majeaty’s Government of the United Kingdom the feejinga 
of indignation and resentment with which the Konya Highlands Order;in«CoUneu, 
whi(^ iiivcdved discrimination against Indians, was ret*eived in this country. Bneeeh!^; ' 
expressing indignation at the attitude of the British Government suggeatin^rewdia^y'* 
action, were made, ilie only dissentient voice being Mr. R. H. Barker. M, JV. 
Kunzru apprecdatol the eltorts of the Government of India to advance the, cause of 
Indian settlers in Kenya though he regretted that they had not mat with" suocess. 
Mr. Kunzru regarded the establishment of a Highland Board w^ a 'European 
majority thereon as the most objectionable feature ol the Order. Mr. Kuu||u added 1 
'We all arc citizens of the Empire, but are being discriminated against iu'‘|hsiAeirrito« 
rics admin^red by his Majesty's Government, discrimination not in favour of 
Britishers none but all Euroi)eanB, irreapcetive of the fai*.t whether they had com^ 
from a country friendly or hostile to Britain. '■ 

Sir Jagdiah Prasad hoped that things in Kenya would improve in time to come. 
His own conviction was that as the constitutional advance in India progressed the 
) osition ol Indians abroad would improve. Bir Jagdish asked the House to ffU'e 
difliculties with a feeling of hojte and not give way to anger. He asfured them ^at ' 
efforts to secure justice to Indians would be continued and the Indian cause would 
be pressed. Bir .Tagdish hoiied that racial animosity would disappear and Indians 
would have no cause to feel humiliated in any part of the British eommonwealtli. 
Iteidyiiif to the one spcH^ific ixiint raised, he said that so far as he knew, the function 
of the Highlands Board in relation to Indian piojierty would be advisory. The 
rcsoluttoii was carried, the Government not opposmg. ^ 

Indian Commissioned Officers 

Mr. 0, 8, Moiilal moved a resolution recommending to the Govembr-Geiieral- 
in-Couiicil that the scale of pay of all Indian commisBioned officers nt initial stages 
until Rs. 600 was reached, which was inadequate, should be suitRi)ly mrised. 
He said that I. C. O. drew only Rs. 300 monthly during the first two years’ service 
of which he had to spend Rs. <270 for mess and band charges ; thus he HBs left witli 
Rs. 30 only with which he was expected to maintain himself on the requisite t^dard. 

The Commander-in-Chief, replying to the debate, said that it was generally 
accepted that officeis of any service serving in their own country should be given 
less salaries than foreign confreres. Indian commissioned ranks of the Army^ origi- 
nally received as much salary as British colleagues but with the increase in uie 
number of Indians it was decided that Indian officers should approximately leoeiva 
rank for rank what British officers were getting in Britain. His Excellency quoted 
figures to show that Indians had not been ungenerously treated. He also pointed 
out that the difference between the emoluments of Britisn and Indian officers 6t the 
same rank existed in all services not peculiar to the army of India alone. Of the 
two alternative while raising the pay of Indian commissioned officers was unjustifi- 
able in view of the insistent demand for reduction in the cost of the Army ui In£ 
the lowering of the scale of pay of King’s commissioned officers would not die fair for 
British officers. 

Mr. G* 8. Motilal withdrew the morion with the permission of the House. 
Administration of mosques in Delhi 

^ On ^ morion of Kunwar Haji lamail Alt Khan, the Council agreed to circulate 
for dlidting opinion on the Bill to make better provision for t^ administratioti of 
mosques m D^. Mr. PuckU, Home secretary, informed the House that the Govem- 
inmts attitude be determined by the views received. The Council at this stage 
adjourned till Hareh 22. 

Standard Weights for Br. India 

^ iJMb MARCH The Council held a brief sitting of thirty minutes to-day during 
whm it nassed five official bill% fecenily passed by the L^Mative AsBemmy. 

Af* moring^ that the bill toiemolidi a atandsnl weigli. 
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into coQildention, ^q^plnined that the question 
measuree throughout British Indie 
w. the'JiSjtoflJ^ of Indie from time to lime. The 
that fro Dentm Qovemment wes responsible for the 
of Weims, 'irhile provinciel govemmeiits wire eonoemed 
; The JB^ which had the entire support of provincial 
standards. The enforcements of the use of wdf^ts passed 

_ _ a matter for provincial governments. Dow informs the 

Hotiim Aal sel^eral flovemments had the necessary legislation and were awaiting the 
hill* The Bill was passed. 

U * Indian Mbrchant Shipping Amend. Bill 
m * I Mtitwar Sir Jctgdiah Prasad next moved that the Bill to further emend the 
iMuan JpMiant Shipping Act be taken into consideration. He explained: that under 
the ^gfadw law children under one year of age were not taken into account for the 
piirpoairtilr c*omputation of pilgrims to be carried on a pilgrim ship and were not 
allotted any spfu*c. This was in conflict with the provisions of the international 
ji^|Ssutary Mvention. He further explained that all ships from Netherlands and Egypt 
contosto l^fl to this convention. The Bill was passed. 

Insurance Act Amend. Bill 

Mr. lit Dow moved that the Bill to amend the Insurance Act be taken into 
consideration. He pointed out that the Bill made no mental changes in the law 
wentiy psMed by the Central Legislature. It only remedied certain technical 
oefcctSf wiimh were discovered during the detailed examination of the Act. 

^ Protection op Designs Bill 


Mr. Dow moved that the Bill further to amend the law relating to the protection 
of iutrentions Ima designs be taken into consideration. He explained the necessity 
for amending the law in order to put a stop to the import of goods bearing pirated 
signs tegistered under the Indian Patents and Designs Act. .The Bill was pass^. 

411. Workmen’s Compensation Amend. Bill 

Mr. M. 8 A. Hydari^ Labour Secretary, moved that the Bill further to amend 
Workmen’s Compensation Act be taken into consideration. Mr. Hydari ^nted 
out that conflicting decisions of High Courts had raised doubts as to whether on 
account of egpression ‘^employed on monthly wages” occurring in the definition of 
“workmen” to the Act a worker whose wages weie paid otherwise than by the month 
or on a mony^ly basis could under any circumstances claim the benefits of that Act. 
That a WGrBW should be debarred on that ground alone was never the intention of 
the Act and nabce the Bill. The Bill was passed. 

CorxoN Ginning & Pressing Bill 


Mtr Dtm lastly moved that the Bill to amend the Cotton Ginning and Pressing 
Act be taken into consideration. He pointed out that the Cotton Ginning and 
PiTssihg Act was passed with the object of putting the trade in a position to pitotect 
itself against ccitoin malpractices. It had been represented to the Government that 
a ngid application of the Act conferred on a person, who made a contract tor the 
purchase of baled cotton, the right to reject a bale in fulfilment of a cmitiact if it 
was not marked as requi^ by the law, thereby causing great hardship to trade. The 
#,Bill s# amended the partic^ar section of the Act as to limit the right of a putohaser 
tomfset a bale. The Bill-mras passed and the Council was adjourned. 


Indian Beoruitment to Railways 

kM. MARCH An interesting discussion ensued to-day on Pandit Kunzru*s 
resonitioai^ which mged the Government to take steps to bring about a substantial 
increase m recruitment of Indians of pure descent to toe senior subordiiiate 
services controlled by Class I railways and toe Ridlway Board and, to provide the 
same amenities to Indian employees as are provided for Anglo-Inman employees. 
Pandit Bunaru explained that his reebluticm referred to msabilities aufferoai by 
Indians in respect of employmeDt and amenities. Speaking cm tto disaUBUes 
in respect of emptoyment, Itedit Eunsru showed by figures ^low the Anglo-Indian 
community had enjoyed a preponderance in certain branches of railway service. 
Indians, it was true, had secured more placm during toe last ten yem hnt 
it was at the expense of Britishers, while the pomon ol toe Anglo-Indian ecmhnii- 
nlty had remained undmhged. He asked wtete it was g wise pdley to aUow 
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Frooe^ng, he said:— “It is true that ih col - 

¥Nore in a |irq)oiideranoe, bnt it was solely due to pehcity of soil 
for posts, 1 however assure the Council that times have 
figures ai employment. Twen< 7 -five years ago when I can 
hardly any Indian occupying i^faoe of responsibility on Ballways. It 
that was not so to-day. The Government, however, were doing 
things. But the remedy largely lay in the hands of Indians, 
jgrger nom|MBn to fill up places.” The resolution was r^ected by 26 
Pbotbction of Ind. Mebcautilb Mabistb • 

The Council unanimously adopted Mr. P. N* Sapru^a xes^ution, whicMmud' 
support from fd\ sections of tne House including the otficdal bwichest " 
Government to take more active steps for the expansion and pro^tion of 

Mercantile Marine. Mr. Sapru desired to know what iirogress h^ 

direction since tiie adoption of a non-official resolution on Hie subiect in 1935. Hwalim 
wanted to know to what extent Indian tonnage had displae^ mitish tQiftnm both 
in Indian waters and in overseas trade. Pointing out tiiat the Bhore Award, which 
had initiated the rolicy of mutual co-operation and aiyuitme ^ 
this year, Mr. 8apru pleaded that, from this point of viw . 
talm stock of the situation. Among the steins rec^ommended by Mr. 
the end m view, were reservation of the coastal trade for Indian shilling conosrns, 
the granting of a subsidy, and the fixation of maximum and minimtim rules of 
freight. But ne regretted that the Government of India had been debaWM^ taking 
any action on the lines ^gested by the Commercial discrimination clauses of the 
Ctovemmcnt of India Act. The mover also regretted that the Government had done 
nothing for Indian shiptaiig when entering into a fresh trade agreement with Great 
Britain. Concluding, he referred to the international situation, and observed that 
mercantile marine could always be regarded as a second line of defence* 

Mr. H. Dow, Commerce Secretary, who spoke on behalf of the ^H^ernmentif 
started by announcing that he was not going to oppose the resolution. He, 
however, regretted that the general burden of the song was, that*^thcrto the 
wv^nment had done nothing to advance the interests of Indian*^ d^ems, and 
cited Uie instance of the Bcindia Steam Navigation Company which, Jtom small 
beginnings, had, duri^ the last twenty years, become a powerfiu con<wim also 
minted out that the Government had entirely Indianised rcruitment to the Bmgal 
Mot Semce, which was a very important service. Mr. Dow further informed 
House that the Government had spent over a quarter of a croxe of mpeesbon the 
Duffenn^ since its institution, to provide facilities for training Indian cadets. 
T^rnmg to complaint that British shipping concerns were not emt^ying on 
adequate number of Indian cadets, Mr. Dow remarked that it apfieared as ^lumbins 
were not being train^ for the Indian Mercantile Marine. How could any tee reason- 
ably enec^ he asked, that British Companies, which were threatened to be ousted 
frera the field with the development of the Indian Mercantile Marine, would take on 
In^ns cadets, imd thus in a way contribute to their own expulsion ? Nevertheless. 
Bn^ eemoem had tned to hdp the formation of the Indian Mercantile Marine by ’ 
taking cadets from the “Dufferein”. 

B^erriim to the agreement between the Bcindia Comisuiy, and twd BriUsh 
companiM, Mr. Dow wd, that it would socm come to an end, and if toe parties 
^cenied met ea<m other in a spitit of co-operation, toey would be able, he ooped, 
to evolve an agreed jdan without requiring toe assistance of the Government. TSie 
new agreemimt might give Indian oorapanies some share in the overseas trade. It 
was ito use Government fixing the fare, as it was difficult, nay, practioolly impos- 
tt and ensure that it was not altered in some toty or otoer. ^He 
regre^ that there was no hope of the Oovemtnent granting any subsidy to Indian 
™pi^.couoenis : nor could the Goveomment reserve coasw traffic for them under 
the pionsions of the 1935 Constitution Act* 

Power to Wxtbbou> Teleobaes 

T ^ /aieariiext withdtew his lesolutioii, which asked for lepesl of the 

IndlMi MaffBufc A^, lesj^of the toisortDg toitoih ' 
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jmgfi of mmi^es. Mr. PuMk, Hoj|p. conAsqlklpn, erpliuned tJiat tJie 

powe/' vested in Government by the Tele^Mpb Act had very^ tttrdy oe^^exerciaed 
by the Govemment. In regaid to the power vestbd in theMe^ph omoers 6y tdegraph 
rales, the Homp Becretai^ pointed out that in almoib' every case, $^6 tdegmh 
authorities consulted tbie civil niithtiriMni nf the place before taking any action. Tne 
civil authorities, however, only teimSm advice, and the responsibility for with- 
holding a message* entirely rested with the Telegraph Department. In regard to 
refund, it was given, jjb" applied for in case a message was withheld under the 
Telegraph Act. 

' . Intestate Succession Among Paksis 

The Council then passed, with two amendments, both moved by the mover, Mr. 

N. DalaVa Bill to amend the Indian Succession Act in respect of intestatt 
succession among Parsis. The House then adjourned. 

Certified Finance Bill Discussed 

25th. MARCH The Council of State held the briefest sitting of the session thifa, 
afternoon. It sat for exactly seven minutes, during which the Chair I’ead two* 
messages from the Governor-General. In one His Excellency had stated Uiat the 
Legislative Assembly had failed to ymss the Finance Bill in uie form recommended 
and in the otlicr he certified tliat the passage of the Bill was essential to the interests 
of Ih-it ish India and liiwl recommended to the Council to pass the Bill in the re- 
conOMidod form. The Bill was laid on the table of the Council and copies w'ere 
distributed to the members after which the Chair announced that it will be taken up 
for consideration and passage on Tuesday the 28th instant. 

28th. MARCH The recommended Finance Bill came up for consideration in the 
j^yuncil of Stfttc to-day. Mr. A, J. Batsman, Secretary of tne Finance Department, 
moved that the Bill Ik* taken into consideration. He explained the circumstances 
xfi under wUch the Bill had come before the House in a recommended form. He said 
that the Council was familiar with the provisions of the Bill as they had already 
besR explained in detail in his Budget speech. 

Rat Bahadur Bamsnran Das. I^ieader of the Oppctsition, took a strong exception 
to the mfeUiod of certificatiion used in the case of the Finance Bill. He said that 
certification was a measure provided only for emergencies and should not have been 
made a normal feature, as had been the case for the last five years. He aserted that 
estimates in the Budget were underestimated and protested against the doubling of 
•duty on foreign cotton. He announced that he and his party would not take part in 
the discussion of the Bill, for, in his opinion. Government should have given some 
consideration to views expressed by the non-official members of the Central 
Ijegislature. 

ffon. Mr. Bamdas Pantulu, Ijeader of the Congi*ess Party, opposed the Bill and 
said that it was a black record for the Finance Bill to have been certified for tha 
last fivettyears. It was uselesB for them to participate in the discussion on the 
Bill as^ was not open to them to make any changes in it. He claimed that it 
was never the intention of the framers of the constitution that methods of certifica- 
tion should be used^ So often. ^It is the negation of democratic principles and the 
least we can do is to dissociate ourselves from the passage of the Bill.’* 

Replying to the debate, Mr. A. J. Batsman, Finance Secretary, said that he did 
not pro^se to traverse the ]X)litical arguments on the basis cd wnich certain pities 
bad decided to refrain from participating in the debate. The Finance Seetiet^ 
challenged the accuracy of the statement made by Lala Bamsaran Das that 160,000 
tons of Java sugar were already float. Turning to the statement made by Hos- 
sain Imam that the institution of the Reserve Bank had led to a fall in tfe proflts 
which the Government formerly made for currency, Mr. Raisman said that it was 
a tribute to the integrity and impartiality of Govemment policy. They hai establish* 
ed^ more or leil autonomous currency authority and they are content to receive 
from it a certain share of the profits which it made. It was true that the pnffits 
were lower than what accrued to Government when they were themselveB ^ ourreiicy 
authority. But he claimed that the resulting advantages far outwdghed the losi to O^trai 
revenues. As r^aids the criticism Df the exchiuigepoliey of the Govemment, Mr. 
Busman prnnted aii$ that the effect of the policy often avocatM by Ihe critics of Govm* 
ment would be to hdse five or six crores fi^iii drttra tazalioii to meet the mexeii^ 
expenditure whm it would entail. * 
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^ The House passed ^ 'flinance Bitkin |to f<aij||fejp^ 

* by S^votes to l‘5;^he Muslim LoigiiS^Mrty lem neutrals The Couhcil 
■ till 30th. m&riSim 

aoth MA«Ca;-Thc Council of State pMscd by 28 votes to 10 the motioo 
that the Indo-British Trade Agreement be The CJouncil thereafter adjoutii- 

od tUl 4th. April. 

FoilBrOKERS’ RBOlSTRATIOlt BlUi^ 

4lli. APRIL : —The Coninil to-day took into consideration aod passed the Bill for 
the registration of foreigners in British India as passed by the Assembly. Mr. 
Puckte^ Home Secretary, introducing the Bill and moving consideration of the Bill, 
explained the salient features of the Bill. He pointed out that the Government 4iu 
nok intend to burden the Provincial Govts, and the officials concerned with register^ 
ing the 300,000 Nepalese, the 80,<XX) Afghans and between 5CVOOO an<l C)0,000 
nationals of other contiguous countries who were resident in India. Nor did they 
intend to apply the provisions of the Act to British subjects not domiciled in the 
United Kingdom. Mr. Sapru supvx)rted the Bill but at the same time upheld the ^ 
afimded definition of the term “foreigner.’* Mr. Pantulu, who also 8up})orled the * 
.Bill, explained that though it was not entirely satisfactory, it would provide a future 
government which was resj»onsible to the legislature with jiowers which the present 
Government was not able to use. lleplyiiig, Mr. Puckle said that the Government regard- 
ed with sympathy the object of the change in the definition of foreigners, but he would 
point out that this Bill was not uitcndod as a retaliatory measure. They had (Mller 
means, he said, of retaliation for slighting treatment of Indian nationals. 

The House passed the Bill without division. The Council tlieii adjourned. 

The Tariff Bill 

lUh. APRIL:— The Tariff Bill relating to magnesium chloride, pape/ and pa))en 
pulp, silk and silken goods and broken rice, as passed by the Assembly, was intro- ' 
du(^ by Mr. Dow, Commerce Secretary and passed with an amendment. Mr. Dow, 
Introducing the bill, announced that the amendment which he would move at the^ 
;ii^ stage of the bill was the result of a compromise reached in the Assembll^^ 
with regal'd to the duty on wood pulp. The Government had accepted that the duty 
should be protective but his amendment provided that the tai’iff should be 25 iier cent, 
advalorem or Rs. 30 whichever was higher. 

The motion for consideration of the bill having been adopted, Mr. Dow moved his 
amendment. By an amendment carried against the Government in the Assembly 
the duty had been raised to Ks. 35. 

*^®”^**^*‘» opposing the amendment, said that the Council was not informed Kow 
y I had reached a compromise with the Opposition on the Assembly. 

Z/oia Aaiasaran supported Mr. Pantulu while Mr. ffossatn Imam felt tha^ the 
aH^dment was in the interests of the producer and consumer. Mr. Dow replying 
SM ^at It was understood that when the bill was returned with this amendment to 
the ^^iiibly it would be accepted. Mr, Dow stressed that the GovbrnmentM^re 
Mtisfied that the duty of Rs. 30 was quie adequate to give protection to wowpulp 
industry over the next seven years. 

; ^^^-.wncJ'dment and the billVere then passed without a division. The House 
then adjourned. 

Coal Mines Safety Biix 

APRIL:— Mr. M, 8. A, ZT^dari, Labour Secretary, moved consideration of 
1 ^ provision for safety in coal mines, as passed by the 

ij^siative Ammbly. Tlie mover quoted facts to illustrate the need and urgency of 
estimated in 1936; he said, that there were 47 fires in 29 different 
coiiim^ It was now ratimated that the number of fires in 56 cx>llierie8 had risen 
E “^^,<50»i8{ituted a source of grave danger, not only to the mines in 

I Wni^ they rwred but alsn odininmar Tnlnoa ITvnlaininflr #Tia t.vrn WlAtn nr/%vSafntMl 
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remaining 12 were under conaideretion. Tbetdore, he did i^t think that the critklem 
that the Government had slept om the , repeat of the Ogk Mines Committee was 
valid. 

Mr. Itydari, replying to the debate, after Mr. Ramdat Pantulu and Mr. P. N. 
Sapru had spoken, said that the criticisms were based on two assumptions that the 
Government had not gone far enough id the Bill, and secondly, that it had not ^ven 
efTer^t to several recommendations of the local mining report. The Bill was the first 
compr^enslve step towards implementing the recommendations of the report, but 
that did not close the door on further action. As a matter of fact as soon as the 
scheme for sand-sowing was successfully launched, the Government would take up 
the question of other recommendations of the report. He strongly repudiated the 
suggestion that the Government were under the inftiience of coal mining interests. 

The House then took up consideration of the clauses of the Bill and Mr. 
moved an amendment to provide for nomination by the Government of a represen- 
tative of the employees on the Stowing Board. The object of the Board was the 
safety of the workers and the workers should, therefore, be represented. 

Mr. Hydari^ who oni) 08 od the amendment, i)ointed out that Mr. Bapini had said 
that the Government had given representation on the Board to the non-co-o])erating 
associations, but he observ^ tlicsc three assoidations re]>resented the entire industry. 

The amendment was rejected without a division. After brief spea^hes hy Mr. 
Rnmdait Pantulu and Mr. Hydari on tiie motion for the passage of the Bill, the 
measure was passed without a division. 

17th, APRIL The Council disiKwed of lour bills to-day, all of which were 
carried without division. They were, a Bill to provide for continuance for a further 
fieriod of 2 years protection conferred on the Sugar Industry in British India as 
passed by the Legislative Assembly ; Bill to amend further the Indian Penal Code 
of Cirminal lh*oc.cdure, 1898, as passed by the Lci^islativc Assembly and the Bill to 
reconstitute and incorporate the Committee constituted under the Indian Soft C^ke 
Cess Act of 1929, as passed by the Legislative Assembly. 

Certified Tariff Bill Passed 

18th. APRIL The Council held its last sitting of the session to-day to 
pass the certified Tariff Bill. The Commerce Secretary, Mr. H. Dow^ moving 
the consideration of the Bill said that it u^as designed to give effect to the 
provisions of the Indo-British Trade Agreement, which haa already been approved of 
of by the Council. 

Pandit Hirdaynath Kunzru opjxised the motion and in doing so charged the 
Government for breaking their solemn pledges given to the Assembly during the last 
sia; years. Lala Ramsarandaa endorsed the sentiments expressed by Pandit Kunzru. 
Mr. P. N, Sap^'u remarked that Mr. Dow had made a very brief opening speech 
because he realiseil the weakness of his case. Tlie (Toverument of India were, 
Sapru said, determined to put the Agreement through and in consulting Hie 
Ijegislature they were merely enacting a farce. Mr. Sapru, in conclusion, api^ed 
to Hindus and Muslims to sink their difi'ercnccs and work together with greater 
unity for the establishment of an effective Self-Government without wM(m tibey 
(vould not hoi)C ta«build up a stable economic system. 

The Council adjourned sine die after j)assing by 24 votes to 11 the certified 
Tariff Bill emlKxlying the Indo-British Trade Agreement, the Muslim League 
Party lemaining neutral. 
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Budget Session — New Delhi->-3rd. February to ISih. April 1939 


Public Accounts CbniMiTTEB Report 


The first day’s proceedings of the budget session of the Assembly, held at New Ddhi 
on the 8rd. FBBRUABT 1989. provided somewhat varied faro- an uneventful question- 
hour, then an extremely lucid exposition by Mr. Satyamurti of the intricacies of the 
Public Accounts Committee's work and lastly Sir Thomas SiewatVs aeceutance of 
the motion, after a heated debate, for the ap|X>intment of a iudicial tribunal enquiry 
into the recent railway disaster at Ilazanbagh. Sir N, N, Sircars Insurance Act 
Amendii^ Bill which runs into 37 clauses and Mr. Ogilvies Bill to ensure discipline 
ill the Royal Indian Naval Force were next introduced. An unfavourable reception 
was accoitlM to the latter, even at the first reading stage. The Governor •Qeneral 
disallowed, a few minutes previously, Mr. Asaf Ah*s adjournment motion to protest 
against the composition and terms of reference of the Handhurst Committee, on the 
ground that its discussion would piove detrimental to the public interest. 

Mr. Satyamurti next disc^ussed the Report of the Public Accounts Committee. He 
had a preliminary encounter with the Finance Member refi:anling the Government’s 
motion seeking the approval of the House for the appropriation of nearly 121 lakhs 
three years a|^ towards the payment of certain temporary loans out of the Railway 
Depreedation Reserve Fund. Mr. Batvamurti’s objection, that it implied unsound 
principle. Sir James Origg apologetically bnished aside since infallibility in estimating 
income and expenditure he rcgarclecl as impossible of achievement though he 
would not concede the point that undisposed oi surpluses should be utilised for 
reduction of debts. 

Railway Accidents—Adj. Motion 

Mr. Mohanlal Saxena next moved an adjournment of the House and said that 
there had been a unanimous demand for an indei>cndent enquiry into tlie aceidcuts 
at K. I. Railway and he had hoped that tlie Government would appoint such an 
enquirv committee bc^re the Assembly met to-day. The accidents, he said, had 
created a feeling of insecurity amongst the travelling public and would have serious 
rei)ercuBBion8 on railway receipts. Refemng to the aiscussion in the Council of Btate, 
Mr. Baxena said that he as a layman was not prepared to believe that a heavy engine 
could jump over 30 feef. It was in the best mterosts of the Government and the 
railway administration to appoint a committee. Sir Abdul Halim Qhuznavi^ in a 
fighting speech, charged the Communiction Memlier and the Railway Board for callous- 
UM in that none of them w'ent over to see things for themselves on the s])ot but 
left the whole thing to the general manager, who, he said, was a person in the 
iKisition of an accused. Sir Thomas Stewart, sj^eaking with obvious emotion, 
denied the charge of callousness and pointed to much circumstantial evidence in 
favour of the satotage ^eory—the scene of the at^cident generally being high^ the 
embwkment near the culvert and the time being late at liight and the tecniiM]|ue 
to all cases being suspiciously similar. But a judicial tribunal he agreed to appoint 
1 ?* ^personal and terms of reference had been decided uix>ii. Ihe House 
passed the motion without division. 


India’s withdrawal from League 

4lh. FRBRUART :*-The Assembly had non-ofiicial resolutions on the agenda 
to^y. The first of these moved by Mr T. S, A. ChetHar recommended that im- 
mediate sUqw should be taken to give notice of India’s intention to withdraw from 
toe League to the reasons, among others, that the League had failed ■ to implement 
of Article XVI of the Covenant against Covenant-breaking members 
M League. Mr Chettiar said that never had the League failed more grie\’ott8ly 
P®«Be than in reo^t years and referred to the case of Abyssinia, Hpain and 
H^*retu ^ ««wed that India paid ten lakhs to the League annually and got very 


In moved. The first was moved by Mr. 

In Place of Mr. Chettiar’s resolution, another expressing India's 
'HwiBuirartioii with the failure of the League on>inajor political issues and recoin- 
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mending diat India should put forward before the League proposals for making it 
a better and ijciore effective instrument to gccompltsh its aims and for India’s more 
effective participation in its work and also recommending that India dliould take 
st^ to secure acceptance of her proposals by the League. Sir Eaza Ali moved the 
sec‘X>nd amendment that unless the Le^e agreed to reduce India’s contribution to 
200,000 francs with effect from 1041 India should give notice of withdrawal. Mr. 
Abdul Qaiyum by a third amendment wanted to add amon^ the reasons for 
withdrawal that Great Britain followed an utterly wrong policy in Palestine in 
contravention of Article XXII of the Covenant and in disregard of Indian 
feelings. 

During discussion, Mr. Avanashilingam had an easy task in pointing out the nu- 
merous failures of the League and found considerable support in Sir N, N, Sircar's 
outspoken comment at the last session of the l^eague denning India’s attitude. Mr. 
N, Joshi and later Mr. James and Sir Abdul Hamid^ull referred to the 
valuable work of the Ijeague in economic sphere when the world reconstruction on 
the basis of inteiiiational collaboration must take place if India believed in the 
League ideals making a worthy contribution. Sir Rasa Ali viewed the problem 
somewhat diffei*ently ; association with the League, he recognised, w'as useful, but he 
reckoned the present cost too great. With consiacrably reduced contribution which 
Mr. Spence pointed out from the Government side, would mean a reduction from 
forty-nine to seven or eight units in the League expenditure he recommended 
staying in, but not otherwise. Mr. Abdul Qaiyum talked on Palestine as one of the 
many reasons for the withdrawal, which Sir Yamin Khan admitted, compelled the 
Muslims to vote for the resolution. He utilised the occasion for a slashing attack 
oil Government’s Watiristan operations. 

Closure at this stage was accepted by 57 to 43 votes. Mr. JoshVs amendment 
was put and rejected by the same number of votes, the Congress and the Muslim 
League parties voting together. Voting on other amendments would take place on 
the next non -official day as the time came for the adjournment motion on Burma 
which was moved at 4-15 p. m. 

Adjournment Motion on Burma 

Bir Abdul Halim Ohuznavi next moved his adjournment motion and, in doing so, 
recalled his opposition to the separation of Burma as it would adversely affect a laTge 
number of Indians, particularly Indian Mussalmans who had settled there. Bir Ghuznavi 
also referred to the assurances of his Majesty’s Government that the lives and interests 
of Indians would be properly safemiarded after 8ei)aration and asking what had become 
of that assurance. He added, *1 am sure the whole might of the army, navy and 
air fon^ would have been turned to Burma if one European had been killed. The 
fact that the victims were Indians made the difference and left the Government of 
India cold.’ 

Sir Jagdish Prasad, in the course of his reply on behalf of the Govemmeift, 
hoped the position of Indians there could be safeguarded by negotiations on the basis 
of goodwill. If the situation should continue to deteriorate the use of other weapons 
may be forced on the attention of the Government. The suggestion had added 
significance in view of Mr. Anantasayanam lyengoi’s definite statement that, after 
all, Burma took anl^ 11 crores worth of goods from India against our imports of 
26 crores and trade agreements could legitimately take into account other factors. 
The house warmly cudorsed his argument that the interests of Indians, whether 
in Burma. Ceylon or Malay States c>ould not be sacrificed without every effort 
being made on their behalf. This, following his revelation that a party is growing 
up in Burma believing in the eviction of Indians from the country by methods eff 
violence, seemed a necessary reminder that the Government of India were not so 
lidpless as the extremists in Burma believed. The question of comp^sation, it 
seemed, had been taken up with the Secreta^ of State and that the ifovernment 
of India’s offer of help the Burma Government in the shape of police and military 
assistance still stood though the latter so far had not accepted it 

Among other notable speeches wm those of Mr. James, Mr. Ananiasaynam 
and Mr. 8atyamurti\ Mr. James wanted the powers of the Agent wid^ed so as to 
indtiide all matters and appealed to Sir Jagdish Prasad or Sir G. 8 Bajpai to go 
to Burma on behalf of the Government of india. Mr, Anantasayanam thoui^t £e 
Burma Government had allowed the situation to get out of hand by aUow^ tlie 
press and youth leagues to pread|^anti-Indian doctrines with impunity. 
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IKCOMR-TAX Amend. Bnx 

•til. FfflIRUART The amendmetite made by the Council of State in the Income- 
tax Bill occupied most of the sitting of the Assembly to-day and assented with thjw 
amendments moved by MeBstil. Santanam and Anantiuayanam Ayyangar which * 
were accepted by the Government. The Bill would be shuttle-cocM to the Upper 
House again and from there to be passed into law. Sir Jame$ Origg^ moving 
for its consideration, hoped that the House would not be unduly alarmed 
by the long list of 63 am^idments. He assured the House that they introduce 
no new question of principle but mainly corrected the drafting mistaken. Some ' 
amendments were consequential to the changes made by the Assembly or cianied ' 
out the undertakings given there. 

In the course of the consideration of clauses that followed, Mr. Sri PrakaBa 
drew attention towards the need to improve the amenities i)rovidccl to income-tax 
offices for the comfort of the assessccs who were asked to ap|)car there with 
books for examination. The explanation of this proc^edure once given to Mr. 

Sri Prakasa by an officer was that tliat officer wantra to discover by comparison 
the entries in the book relating say Wr payments to do(‘tors or lawyers with the 
books of those doctors or lawyers. This, Mr. Sri Prakasa said, was inquisitorial 
proce^ng and unnecessary. Messrs. Lalchand Navabai and Badri Duti Pande 
associatea themselves with the demand for the improvement of income-ta^ office. 

Sir James Grigg explained that much of what seemed harassment to sisstssees 
was really explainable by the experience of the department that if the returns 
sent by the assessees were not scrutinised tlie revenues stood to lose ns much 
as 30 per cent. Steps, however, had been taken against undue hardships or ^ 
cai-elessness. Kegarding improvement of amenities, Sir James Giigg said that ^ 
this meant money and if the Bill produced all the money cxt>eetS of it then 
some more amenities could be provided. 

INDIAN MERCHANT SHIPPING AmBND. BjLL 

The House then took up further consideration of the Bill to amend the 
Indian Merchant Shipping Act moved in the earlier sosgion by Sir Mohammad ' 
Zafrullah to re^larise the institution of provident fund scheme for seamen 
officers introducea by the Scindia Steam Navigation Oompony and the British 
India Steam Navigation Company. Sir Mohammad Zafarullah Khan^ replying, 
said that there was no dispute about tlic provisions of the present Bill 

but certain suggestions were made about some asi)e(;t8 of such schemes which 
should be borne in mind by the Government wlien approving them. He was, 
however, unable to give the positive assurances demanded by Mr, Josbi bec^ause 
of the desirability of starting some schemes in order to make a desirable 
lieginning. Bi^he added, the suggestions made would be l)orne in mind by the 
Government. The Bill was then passed by tlie House. 

Insurance Act Amend. Bill 

^e House next agreed to Bir N, N. Sircar's motion for reference to a selects 
committee of his Bill to amend the Insurance Act. The Bill was introduced on 
the opening dav of the session on Feb. 3. Messrs. A Chettiar, Anantasayanam 
Iyengar and S, Santanam, in supportini^ the motion, referred to a number of 
points to which the select committee should in their view give its attention such as 
^ draft rules prepared under the Act, t]b^ exemption given to marine inHuran(*e 
businera from provisions regarding keeping of account books and the evasion of 
provisions restricting the percentage of commission payable to insurance workers. 

Jail Reform Bill 

A strong demand for jail reform was made in the course of the debate on Bir 
M. Maxwell* 8 motion for r^erence to a select committee of the Bill to amend 
the Indian Penal Code and the C^minal procedure Oo<le in oi^er to alter the 
puiiis^ent^ prescribed for habitual offenders such as counterfeiters of notes wd 
coins from simple imprisonment of either description. The House passed the motion. 

T» Naval Dibcipuke Biij. 


^ . Moviiig the Indian Naval Reserve Forces Discipline Bill, Mr. . Ofilvts, 
Hwpee Sercctary, stated that the Bill and its objects were sliort and simple. 

histoiy of Royal In^an Navy and explained the 
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Indian Nary and had retired on discharge or ' p&isUm and would cortespond 
to Army Beserre. The second, namely, the Royal Indian Naval Beseirve wotdd 
oorregpond to the Royal Naval Reserve of the United Kingdom and wmild oonust 
of omcers and men who had followed sea as a profession The Royal Indian 
Naval Volunteer Reserves in the United Kingdom and its counteipart in India 
was the Army in India Reserve Officers. These men would oe drawn from 
amateur enthusiasts and those mercantile mariners who would like to have naval 
training. The main Purpose of the Bill, continued Mr. Ogilvie, was to bring these 
classes under the Indian Naval Discipline Act. The second purpose was to 
provide saiictloQ to compel reservists to obey summons. The Bill would correspond 
^closely to the Reserve Forces Army Act barring a few differences. Mr. O^vie 
then explained the provisions of the Bill. 

Mr. Bhulahhai Deaai pointed out that by passing the Act of 1934 the 
Assembly had merely' created a Na^ which it could not regulate and on whose 
funds it had no right to vote. Tne elected representatives in that House took 
their stand on this principle and voted ^ingt the Bill then. The present Bill 
represented the second stage of a more insidious character in the Government’s 

E rogramme. How dangerous extension of powers was intended in the Bill would 
e clear from the fact that whereas in the original Act any person whose name 
was put on the resen’e list could refuse to serve if he felt that such refusal 
woulu'TO in his country’s interest, the present Bill penalised such refusal by 
two years’ imprisonment. It also sought to fienalise refusal to undergo training 
with a fine of Rs. 200. This was r^ucing the reseiTist position to conscript. 
He remembered that Sir John Anderson in a recent speech in England hful 
stated that the best way of preventing consermtion was for every able-bodied 
man and woman to offer himself or herself tor enlistment. That might be all 
right in England but not India. Mr. Desai had not concluded when the House 
rose for the day. 

Adj. Motions Disallowed 

7tli. fBBRUARY The President announced disallowance by the Governor- 
General of two adjoumJuent motions, one by Mr. 2’, 8. A, Chettiar on training 
in aviation given at India’s expense to Afghan students, and the other by Mr. 
Abdul Qaiyum on the Government’s refusal to consult the House on the report 
of the Chatfield (Committee. The President talso announced that the adjourn- 
ment motion on the non-inclusion of an Indian Muslim representative in the 
Palestine Conference had been disallowed by the Governor-General. 

The Naval Discipline Bill (contd.) 

^ ^ Concluding his unfinished speech, Mr. Bhulahhai Desai declared that they 
were not prepared to incur another unanticipated expenditure which may be 
incurred from time to time on the giound that India’s coastline was extensive. 

^ It would be accepting the burden for maintaining the British Empire, at least 
the eastern part of the British Empire safe from aggression. Another mund 
of opposing the measure, said Mr. D^ai, was the manner in which the House 
was being treated in Defence matters. As a ra*ent example he refen-ed to the unsalis- 
faotory replies given to the question of Afghans being trained in India and the dis- 
allowance by tlie Gav^'iior-Gencral of an adjournment motion on the same 
anbject this morning. The Bill, he warned, was fraught with dangers so far as 
the expaiditure was conceited and was fraught with policies on wmeh the House 
had no control nor power to go into merits. 

Mr. Boyle, of the European Group, pointed out that the '.Bill was a simple 
one exclusivdy dealing with the discipline of Indian Naval Volunteer Forces 
and was in no way impinging the general policy. He said that the only issue 
was whether India required naval volunteers and if volunteers were for^coming 
they must be 4 |lsciplined. 

Mr. Akhil Chandra Dutta felt that while the title of the Bill was apparen- 
tly innocuous its real object was the creation of an additional person^ as 
outlined in the statements and objects. He opposed the Bill which he said was 
a den) scheme to rope in an unwary l^slature. 

m* Jinnah traced the history of the Navy Bill from 1927 when it wiS 
brought up and rejected by the Assembly. It was again brought up In 1934 
when the House passed it, though a large body of ^bers m ZoSeAW 
The opposition then was based OBT^^ the ground that Indian Legisbtuie hsa 
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no voice oo tlie control of the Navy, financial cat otherwise, but only had the 
privilege of paying; for it. That ob^don remained even now aa strong as ever. 
Apart from the OTjeotion that the Naval forces remained under tlm oontr^ol 
the Admiralty and tte British Government, it was expected that the Govemment 
would firstly create those forces and place the whole scheme of rules bcdoie 
the House and then bring a Bill to provide for the discipline of the forces^ 
Mr. Jinnah declared that it was only this Government that could act like ^is 
and that it was only this country where it could act like this. 

Mr. Ogilvie^ Defence Secretary, in a brief reply, said that from the general 
ten^ of speeches the result of the debate, ns far as the members of the Opposition 
ime concerned, must be taken to be a forgone conclusion. However, he would 
attempt to reply to the criticisms on the merits of the Bill. Objection had been 
voiced against the rule-making powers being given by ilie Bill to the central 
Government The rule-making powers, he pointed out, were an executive function 
and therefore in the hands of the executive of the Government. It was not fiossible 
that the Government would make use of those mwers to create new otTences and 
new punishments. The rule making powers could only be usetl to ai>ply in detail 
the sei^tions of the Bill and he could not give to the House in advance rules whidih 
had not been made. It had been staM that the Bill intended to impress on the 
world with enormous masses of resoiwes in India. He explained that the pro^Kmals 
regarding the four classes of reserves for which provision was contained Bill 

and said that altogether they anticiiiated that l^X) or 1600 reserves could be built 
up in 10 or 12 years. This number would not justify the description of enormous 
masses of reserves and the British empire must be in a percarlous condition indeed 
if it counted upon these 1600 reservists to impress the world. As for tlio criticism 
that the Bill was all penalties and nothing else and that disciidine should come 
after the forces were created, Mr. Ogilvie said that all ^at the Bill intended to do 
was to bring the reserves under the Indian Naval Discipline Act. Nothing more 
was intended and no^ng more was wanted. The Government had full authority 
to raise reserves under the Government of India Act and it was not raising these 
rcseiTcs that were sought to be provided in the Bill but only their ‘ iii8cii)line. 
As regards the charge of non-cx)operation with the Opposition, Mr. Ogilvie thought 
that some of those who had made the charge were a little dilHcult to eo-oi>eratc with. 
Mr. Ogilvie^s motion was put to vote and rejected by 56 to 45 votes. 

PuBuc Accounts Comm. Bbpojrt (contd.) 

When the House resumed discussion on the Public Accounts Committee 
reiiort, Mr. B, Das gave instances showing that the House was benng kept in ignora- 
nce about extravagant items of expenditure. He opined that there was a distinct 
encroachment on the rights and privileges of the auditor-general and efforts were ' 
being made to reduce the control exercised by this officer. The members of the 
Home department, Mr. Das said, came unprepared to the committee. He could not^ 
understand the reason for this as at present this department had nothing to do' 
barring the administration of Ajmer-Merwara, Delhi, Andamans and Nicobars. Yet 
he found the offu^ls concerned appearing without even reading the relm’ant adminis- 
tration reports. 

Mr. Bamaay Scott concerned himself with the portions of 1936-37 report 
dealing with Railways, Post, Telegraphs and Civil Aviation department. Referring 
to the loss of 12—15 lakhs yearly in the Telegraph department, he saul, if this loss 
mought down the cost of press tel<^ram8 this loss may be said to be a service of 
w public and therefore justifiable, idling with the Civil Aviation <lepartment, 

hopbd that flying clubs in India, though originally started for sjort, would be 
ss a basis of foundation of Air Force reserve and help in the defent e of India. 
He also wanted the Government of India to take interest in gliding. He also wanUnl 
the centre to lead in industrial development of India, 

Coal Mines Safety Bill 

. FnmUARy :-The safety in coal mines was the objective of a Bill introduced 

in the Assettbly to day by Sir AmAaetmad Zafrullah, The (Tovernment of India, 
appdhtea a committee, known as the Coal-mining Committee in Octoto, 
to ^iiiro into the methods of extracting coal underground in i^galr Bihar 
Provinces and report on the measures \vhieh should be taken to 
155?®^ of workers to prevent an avoidable waste of coal, l^commi^ 

wTooital. the adoi^OD stowingr e., filling, with sand or other mcombostible 
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mAterial tlie space left by the extraction of coal to start with in the areais where 
there is an argent and immediate danger of life or an argent danger of a substan- 
tial loss of coal. The committee recommended that a cess of dght annas per ton on 
coal including soft coke and twdvc annas per ton on hard coke should be imposed, 
to bo used mainly to defray the cost of stowing. 

Weights and Measures Bill 

Bir Muhammad Znfrullah introduced the second Bill designed to standardise 
weights throughout British India. The statement of the objects and reasons states 
that the question of prescribing a scale of standard weights and measures throughout 
British India has been under the consideration of the Government from time tb 
time. The constitutional position is that according to item 51 in the federal^ legis- 
lative list in the seventh schedule of the Government of India Act. 1935, the 
central Government is resixinsible for the establishment of standards oi wdghts, 
while the provincial Governments are concerned with weights and measures. So far 
as concoms weights, therefore, it is for the central (^vemment to prescribe the 
standards. Ihe enforcement and use of weights, based on theses standards, is a 
matter for the provincial Government. The acsirability of establishing stapdards of 
weights has lately been constantly pressed upon the Goveinment of India hnd some 
provinces arc reported to have their Weights and Measures Bill ready for introduc- 
tion as soon as the central Act establishing standars of weight has b^ passed. The 
Bill accordingly has been prepared for prescribing units of weights commonly us^ 
by railways and in commerce, viz, tola, seer and maund and also pound, ounce, 
hundredweight and ton. 

Child Lakodr Prohibition Bill 

The third Bill introduced by Bir Muhammad Zafrullah sought to prohibit the 
employment of children under twelve in the following occupations : bidi-making, 
carpet-weaving, cement manufacture including bagging of cement, cloth printing, 
dyeing and weaving, manufacture for matches, explosives, fireworks, mica-cutting and 
splitting, shellac manufacture, tanning and wood cleaning. Tlie occupations enume- 
rated have been selected because they are unhealthy or commonly ac^eompanied bV 
exploitation of child labour. The provincial Governments, who have been consultea, 
were given full power to amend the schedule of occupations. 

Public Accounts Commiti’ee’s Report (contd.) 

Mr. K, Santanam criticized the delay in carrying out the recommendations of 
the Public Accoimts Committee. He gave three examples in which delay had 
occurred. Ten years ago a recommendation was made to take the census of the 
Ecclesiastical department. That census had not yet been compiled. Apparently the 
Government were not willing to let the people know the exact amount of the expen- 
diture on that account lest there be strong protests. 

The Assembly approved the appropriation of Rs. 121 lakhs actually made in 
19;16-37 from the railway surplus in that year for the repayment of temporary loans 
taken from the railway depreciation reserve fund. The President then adjourned the 
House. 

Muslim Divorce Law Bill 

9th. FEBRUARY :—The Assembly took up to-day the considerstion of Mr. KazmVs 
Bill to consolidate and clarify the provisions of Muslim Law relating to suits for disso- 
lution of marriages by women married under Muslim Law and to remove doubts as to 
the eRect of the renunciation of Islam by a married Muslim woman on her marriage 
tie. Mr. Kazmi made a brief speech in moving that the Bill, as reported by the 
^ect Committee, be taken into consideration. Both Mr. Kazmi and Mr. Azhar 
Alh who supported him, rcjpretted that the provision for a Muslim judge to deal 
with divorce under this Bill was deleted by the Select Committee. Mr. Aashar Ali 
pointed out that a Kazi was a necessary element for interpreting Muslim Divorce 
Law. Mr. Navdlrai dealt with what appeared to him to be defects in the Bill, as 
it emerged from the Select Committee, and he wanted these points to be darined. 
He also criticised the provision dealing with apostasy in the Bill. Mr. Abdul 
Oggttm Mt that the Bill, as reported by the Select Committee, was a better and 
dearer Bill. On the questiem of having a Muslim judge to try such cases, he was 
of tto ofdnion that, where no Muslim judge was available, it would be right to idf 
on the sense of Aumess of non-Muslim jv^es. The hon. Sir Zafrullah Khm statea 
that he had very little to say at this stage on bdialf of the G^^nment He Itod, 
' on the oocaakm of reference to the Sdect Committee, mentioiied the difficiutisi, 
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wMcb would have made it impossible for the Government to supnort the Bill. But 
now that the Select Committee had removed these difflculties, the Bill had the general 
support of the Government 

Tho House then passed the first reiuling of the Bill. 

IXiring the dctiulod discussion on the provisions of tho Bill, the House accepted 
Mr. Aitanfasapaitam lymgar’a amendment to delete, from among the grounds of 
divorce, the sentence of imprisonment' for two years and upwonls on tho husband 
if he Ldled to provide for the wife during this pci'iod. 

An unexpocM division after an hour and a half^s debate marked the 
aftarnoon discussion on the Bill which took place on an amendment moved 
by Sifed Afartaza Sahih Bahadur, who sought to exclude from tho grounds of 
divorce the right of a Muslim woman to repudiate a marriage t^rformed by her 
father during her minority. The mover, who was supixjrted by 8yed Qhulam Bhik 
Nairaiig, urg^ that normally the father would not oc a party to a marriage which 
would be detrimental to the interests of the girl. Tlic amciulmcnt wai& opposed by 
a number of speakers, who cited instances where fathers had acted against the 
interests of their daughters for pecuniary or other gains. The amendment was 
pressed to a division and lost by 27 votes to 12, voting being free. 

The House next accepted two amendments by Syed Murtaza Sahib, by which 
the clause relating to repudiation by a woman, of a marriage )>crformQd by her 
father or guardian during her minority, was altered so os to enable the woman to 
re]nidiate before her eighteenth year a marriage that took place before her fifteenth 
year. Ikh*. Lalchand NavalraVa amendment to delete the danse, by which conver- 
sion to a faith other than Islam would not oixirate to dissolve marriage, was 
rejected, while Mr. Santana m^a amendment, which provided that, after such renuncia- 
tion or conversion, the woman would be enabled to obttun a dissolution of her 
.inarriage on any of the grounds of divorce provided in tho Bill was accepted. 

l^rlier, Bhai Parmanand attempted to introduce, among the grounds of 
divorce, renunciation of Islam or conversion to a faith other than Islam. Tho 
amendment was opposed by Sir Zafrullah Khan, who explained that, if it could be 
]>rovcd in a court of law that this was a recognised ground for divorce, tho |)oint 
raised by Bhai Parmanand’s amendment was covered by the last of tho grounds of 
<livorce in the Bill namely, **any other ground which is recognised as valid for the 
dissolution of marriages under Muslim Law’\ When tho House adjourned detailed 
consideration of the clauses had not concluded. 


India and League op Nations 

10th. FEBRUARY The Assembly started to-day with a division which tho 
Opposition won on Mr. T, 5, A. ChettiaPa resolution asking for the withdrawal 
from the League of Nations of India. The resolution, with Mr. Abdul QaiyunCa 
amendment which was passed by 55 to 45 votes, ran thus 

“This Assembly recommends to the Governor-Gencral-in-CX)uncil tlmt immediate 
steps be taken under article 1 (3) of the Covenant of the League of Nations to give 
notice of India’s intention to withdraw from the League for the reason, among 
others, that the Le^ue has failed to implement the provisions of article 16 of the 
Covenant against Covenant-breaking members of the League, and also for the 
reason that Great Britain has persisted in following an utterly wrong policy in 
regard to Palestine in contravention of article 22 of the Covenant and open dis- 
regard of the fedings of the Indians in this matter.” 

Indo-Bubma Trade ( Regulation ) Order 
The Congress party’s resolution, recommending termination of the Indo-Burma 
T^e ( Relation ) Order, 1937, was then taken up. Chaudhuri Baghubir Naratn 
Stngh moved it in a maid en spc^udi in Hindustani. The resolution ran as follows 

“The Assembly recommends to the Govemor-General-in-Opuncil that noto be 
given on April 1, lu39, to the Govemer of Burma for the termination of the Indo- 
Burma Trade ( Regulation ) Order. 1937 ; steps be taken in wnsultation with 
of parties in the Assembly for the negotiations of a fresh trade agreen^t 
with Burma and any settlement t]^t may be arrived at ^ould be subject to ratification 
oy this Assembly.” 

O^udhuri Raghubir Narain declared that no elaborate arguments were necessary 
Riimirt ttie resolution which was sdf -explanatory. T% 

i of Burma waa lagdy due to Indian en&prise, capital wd labour. Itjrw 
tilis ooimtr^ ibai wherever die stood to gam a situation was created 
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under which dissensions and internecine quants arcBe which Were detrimental to 
Indian interests* The eaistinff conditions of Burma were disgraceful and would not 
^ have been tolerated if British interests were^ involved inst^ of Indian interests. 
India’s exports to Burma totalled nearly Bs. 10 crorcs while iihports came to Bs. 25 
crores. If the imports from Burma constituted the necessities of U||B their stoppage 
would contribule to the setf-sufficicncy of India as far as thbse articles were 
concerned. 

Sir Mohammad Zafrulla, replying to the debate expressed considerable 
sympathy with the viewp 9 ints to which expression was given by the supporters of the 
resolution t he two lines of argument advanced one was political and the other 
economic. The political field was one in which he did not trespass because it did 
not belong to his department and because it hod been discuss^ recently in the 
House. The recent developments in Burma revealed a degree of detm’ioration in the 
relations between Indians and Barmans the cordiality of which he had been delighted 
to notice early in 1936 when he visited that country. He felt as much ^ef and 
indignation as any other member of the House. He added : 'We must not, however, 
forget that the relationship between Burma and India is not a temporary one. All 
of us hope that what has recently happened is an isolated instance of impulsiveness 
and excitability on the part of a section of the people. The Burmese people are 
rather impulsive but there is behind the happenings this long tradition of friendliness 
and cooperation. The speeches on this resolution have been such that nothing has 
boon said to make it more difficult than the restoration of friendly relations between 
the peoples. Dealing with the economic aspect, Sir Mohammed Zafruliah said that 
he thought that on the one hand it would not be denied, not even by Mr, James or 
the Burmese people, in that Burma had done very well indeed out of the trade 
arrangements. (Hear, hear). Yet the picture was not altogether so blank on the 
other side. It was true that the balance of trade was heavily in Burma’s favour 
but out of the total trade amounting to 25 crorcs, well over 20 crores represented the 
rica petrol, silver, and kerosene. Taking the question of rice India’s produce of 26 
or 27 million tons was insufficient for the growing ix»pulation of the county. She 
was therefore compelled to import about 1^ million tons. Supposing the 
duty of eight annas per cwt. was imposed the proceeds would be IJ crores. Who 
would pay for this ? It would mainly be paid by the same people who produced 
rice in t^s country and they would pay in order that the price of their own rice 
should rise a little. He was not saying that this was a conclusive argument but 
it would illustrate that the solution was not so easy as might be imagined. ‘‘The 
whole of this matter was under the active consideration of the Government of 
India and I merely wished to emphasise in my observations the fact that it is 
not a siiqple question but there are several aspects to be studied.” 

The resolution was passed without division.” 

^ Cut in Govt. Servant’s Salaries 

Sami Venkatachelam Chetty's resolution, recommending a cut in Government^ 
servant's salaries, was next passed by the Assembly wltliout division after a OO-miniites' 
debate during which Sir James Grtgg in a two-minutes’ reply declined to define the 
Government’s attitude. The resolution asked that a cut in the salaries of above Rs. 
100 of all grades of employees in the Government of India bo imposed with effect 
from April 1, 1939. The House accepted Pandit Lakshmikanta Maitra's amendment 
to restrict tlic cut in salaries of above Bs. 200. The resolution and the amendment 
when put before the House were carried without division, the Government remaining 
neutral. The Assembly then adjourned till the 13th. 

Bailway Budget for 1989-40 

IM. FEBRUARY The railway estimates presented by Sir Thomas Stewatt 
in tlie Assembly to-day forecast Ux ^ 1938-39 a surplus of 2.05 crores against 
a surplus of about crores originally estimated, and for 1939-40, a surplus of 
2.13 crores. The revised estimate of surplus on railways for 1938-39 is less than the 
actual liurplus of last year by about | crore. The decrease is due mainly to in- 
crease ifi working expenses. The total traffic receipts of State lines are expected 
to Tttsch 941 crores-about } crore less than last year and 40 ifirba mCMi than 
the original estimate. The total working expenses are a little over 634 croiSi^elu- 
ding I2i crores or d^preciatioii, or about | crore more thfm last year. The^^ #^ 
of 2 orores will be paid to Central revenues. It will fall short of the f idl 
]^ation by 21 crores^ The balance iq the d^redatiQu fund will stand at 24| cioc^ 
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Ite budget estimate foiF 1039-40 assumes traffic^ recdpts of 041 e]!Ores<^10 
lakhs more than in the current year. ISe total working expenses will amount to 
641 erores and will be 1 crore moth than in the curr^t year. The balanoe 
depreeuitimi fund at me end of the year will be 30} crores. 

The gross 4otai works programme is 15 crores^ Of this amount i orore is 
proposed to be spent on Sind Bight Bank Feed6l*8 and Khadro Nawnhshah 
Railways. Bs. 5 lakhs for Pithoro Tando Mithakhan and Es. 1 li^h for 
Ka^ipur Kali^axh I^ilways have also been provided. The last two projects 
are still under discussion with the provincial Governments concern^. 
Track renewals account for 4} crores, bridge work for } crore, other 
structural works for 3} crorcs, including about a crore for purchase of South 
Bihar Bailway, and rolling^ stock for 5 crorcs. ^ The programme includes provision 
of about 2,660 general service wagons to meet increase in trafKc demands, of Y^ich 
about 2,500 are broad guage general service wagons to bo added to the pool. 
After making deductions, totalling 1} crores, from the above gross hgine for certain 
credits and for reduction in stores balance and an allowance (2} crores), based 
on past experience for unforeseen delays in the execution of works or in obtaining 
supplies, the net amount of the programme is 11 crorcs. 

Sir Thomas Stewart stated that Government had decided to purchase the South 
Bihar Bailway and the Hardwar Dehra Bailway, both of which were paying 
propositions. He also mentioned the purchase by two railways, the North-western and 
the Madras and Southern Mahratta, of a substantial interest in two private limited 
companies running motor buses on roads in certain important areas. 

Beferring to the recent disasters on Indian railways, he said : 

I regret to have to record the occurrence of two major disasters in the year 
under review and however much wc may be convinced that these disasters arose 
from circumstances not within our control, this in no way lessens our sense of 
horror, or detracts from our sympathy with those who suffered. I do not wish to- 
day to ciiUr upon any controversial topics, but I would ask our critics, both inside 
this House and elscwnere, not to forget our past record in respect of the safety of 
our railways. It is a psychological phenomenon not confined to India that a large 
scale disaster may in a moment destroy the public confidence built up over a long 
})eriod of less eventful years. That confidence once destroyed is most difficult 
to restore, and I would ask that no unfair obstacle— <1 do not refer to legitimate 
criticism— be offered to that most difficult process. I venture to think that there is 
no cause fox panic. He concluded with an expression of thanks to the whole of 
the railway staff for their co-operation in the administration of his department. 

The following table gives the essential figures of the Bailway Budget 

[ In crorcs of 
Bupecs J 



Gross TraflSc BeceiptS' (State lines) 
Working Expenses (including depreciation) 
Net B^dpts 

Net Miscellaneous Beceipts 


95.01 

94.65 


62.94 

63.55 

64.25 

32.07 

31.10 

30.50 

—•05 

,23 

.59 


Net Bevenue 
Int. C^ges 


32.02 31.i3;i 31J00 

29.26 29.28 ^96 


Burplus 


2.76 2.05 2.13 
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HtBok iiBnewiil» aooountl^ Bs. 41 cigres,' .bi^di^ work foe Bs. i eiMe, otiier 
Btractural works for Bs. 3} exor^ inMuduig sBout.a tsrore for purchm I3f Sonth 
^ar Bailway, and rollin^vstock for B& 3 ersres. 

The jmramme includes proviKon of abont .2,360 gmew service wagons to 
meet inexfisrin traffic demands, of which about 2^500 are br^d^nge general 
service wagons to be added to the pool. ^ 

^After deductions, totalling 12 crores, from the above gifeoss firaie ior 

*cirain cr^itrandior reduction in stores balance and an allowance (2} crores), based on 
past experiei^ior unforeseen delays in the execution of works or in obtaining supplies, 
the net amount of the programme is Bs. 11 crores. 

Befming to the further action taken by railway administration on the recommen- 
dations made by the W^ood Committee since last year, Bir Thomas Stewart 
xnentichied the strejpgthening of the commercial side of the Traffic Department on 
various railways to permit of the expansion of their activities in regard to publicitv, 
canvassing and commercial research, the remedial measures being tried on a large scale 
to rodnee the high incidence of locomotive repairs and so release more engines and more 
wagons for service, research regarding the production of white metals for use in 
bearings and the discovery of a treatment of indigenous rape oil which is likely to ^ 
make it eminently suitable as a constituent of locomotive axle oil. 

Sir Thomas Stewart stated that the Government had decided to purchase the 
Scni^ Bihar Ballway and the Hardwar-Dehra Bailway, both of which were paying 
prembsitions. He also mentioned the purchase by two railways, the North-Western 
. and the Madras and Southern Mahratta, of a substantial interest in two private 
limited companies running motor buses on roads in certain important areas. The 
following is the text of the Bailway Member’s speech : 

Railway Member’s Speech 

Sir, I rise to present to the Housxf the Railway Budget for 19**9-40. Last yeqr^ 
on this occasion, I indicated that we were fortunate in that a scries of lean year 
appeared to have come to an end, and I nm happy to be able to say that the results 
ot the year now coming to a close show no great deterioration in our position. 1 
rnily wish that I had the confidence to claim that the tide had turned and that we 
could now look foiward to an eia of prosperity ; but, in present world conditions, I 
am sure thia House will agree that such confidence wmld be unjustified and wo 
must thexofore continue to take the less imaginative, but undoubtedly safer, B||iort 
view of our future. 

Financial Rbsults op 1937-38 

When I presented the current year’s budget, I expected that the surplus for the 
year 1937-^ would be 2.83 crores. This estimate of the net position proved almost 
exactly If^rect, the actual surplus being 2.76 crores. But the estimates we made then 
of receipts and working expenses were both exceeded almost to an equal extent (about 
' 2 crore). Goods earnings mainly aceounted for the improvement in receipts, the prin- 
cipal commodities contributing to it being coal, metallic ores, wheat, manufactured 
cotton goods and grain. The inci'casc in working expenses is attributable main- 
ly to two causes (1) freight charges on coal, delays in the supply of which from the 
mai'ket earlier in the year tended to augment the transport of this commodity in the 
closing months of the year beyond our estimates, and (2) the heavier expendituxib on 
^Ikepaive consequent on the increased volume of traffic and the general rise in the price 
of materials. 


Bevibed Estimates for 1938-39 
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^exo^ ]Sif maid to* receipt^ we framed <;he xeviaA estiimitc iofr 1037-38 andthe 

tadget for 19^-39, we did not exi^‘ 1^7-38 Id be m prraperods as the event disclosed 
but. in spite of the uncertainty r^srding ^neral ti^e slid international conditions 
and the apprehension^tl^t conditions might grow worse, we expoclsd^the same 
reoeipts Iot fo|r 1937-38. In our estimate of the comparative iteolpts of the 

•two ycars, weal^olflikely ^ be far wrong, though the figures for both are now 
higher th^ esiHer estimates. * Wc now anticipate that our total traffic icMpts will be ^ ^ 
94} crores against 95 crores in 1937-38 and against our original estimate di 94} erfibas; * 
Thott^, up to the 20th January 1939, approximate rei‘cipts were level wM larf year’s 
we have two reasons for taking the lower figure for 19ti8-39. In the ncxl^two months, 
we apprehend a slight deterioration owing to the fact that railway coal has moved . 
earlier than usual this year in the effort to relieve traffic congestion in the Ini^y months. 
Farther, towards the end of last year, wc had the additional enriiingB accruing from 
the abnormal Kumbh Mela passenger traffic. The trend in passenger and goods traffic, 
considered separately, has been hitherto somewhat unusual. While the former showed 
a betterment of about 27 lakhs and tlic latter a worsening of 41 lakhs u). to ilm 10th 
July, tie relative position was completely reversed by the lOUi Januiiry.^Goods 
earnings have gone up by 40 lakhs, while passenger receipts arc down by about the 
same amount. Oil seeds, cotton and sugar arc the principal commodities which have 
contributed to the additional earnings under goods. Metallic; ore and coni traffic 
receipts have fallen continuously, the latter owing to shorter leads. 

As regards expenditure, wx now anticipate that working cxi'crscs, iiuipiiDg 
depreciation, will dc 63} crores against actual expenditure of a little less than (6 
crores in 1937-38 and against our original estimate of C2J crores. It should not be 
concluded that this increase signifies any relaxation of our efforts for oc^onoiny in 
operation. Ihesc continue unabated. But for several causes ilic increase* is, wc fc nr, 
inevit^le. This year as is well known, the pricMi of our coal has been higher and in the 
effort, on the lines suggested by the Railway Enquiry Committee, to increase canmigs 
by affording improved facilities to the public and to retain traffic in the face of 
competition with other forms of transport, the mileage wc arc running is on the 
increase with a conBcqucnt increase in coal consumption and repairs to rolling stock. 
We are feeling, too, in some measure, the effects of our octonomics cluriiig recent 
years. The diminished scale of our imrchascs of rolling stock in that period has 
resulted in a rise in the average age of our stock, with a conscquentinl increase in 
the cost of maintaining it. Nor can the fact of the rise in the price of mutcnals 
ne^sary for repairs be ignored. 

Budget Estimate For 1939-40 

Turning now to the estimate for 1939-40, Ifonourablc Members arc aware that 
the general trade conditions and the international situation arc still fi^l df un- 
certainty and preclude our making a forecast with any degree of confidcim In the 
hope that, if any changes occur in general conditions next year, ns com[»arod with "the 
cun*ent one, tiheir effect in our revenues will not be severe and taking into aec^ount * 
the incidental fact that, next year being a leap year, wc shall have an additional 
day’s earnings, wo have placed our estimate of receipts a little higher than our 
present expectations for the current year at 94} crores. As between passenger and 
goods traffic, wo have provided for a slight fall in the former and a slight increase 
in the latter. Our net misccllanoous roedpts arc expected to show a betterment of 
over i crore. There will be, however, it is expected, an increase of ! arore iN 
ordinary working expenses, bringing down the net revenue to about } crorc less thtui 
in the current year, the contribution to the depreciation fund standing practically 
at the same figure as in 1938-39. The interest charges being, however, about 
erore less owing to fall in rate, wc expect a surplus slightly over the (4n*cnt year’s 
(213 lakhs againit 205). f b j 

Modest Capital Programme ; V 


Our capital programme for the construction of new railway lines is a Mka)k 
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97 ™ laoyd Barrage. Of these projects, the bind 
reeam Baitway, for wiiich 73| lakhs has been provided, is expeoii 
completed next year. The Khaoro-Nawabshah line also will make verjt^ ai 
^ inform, the House that the Kthoro-Taridi'^^ I 
|wa^ whieh^lias been included in cmr programme for the last two 
^der die^sdon with Sind Government. A small sum has.j 


be 

stantial 
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imvided, in case it idiould 1^ ultimately decided to proceed with the, oonstmc- 
Uon of the Kaahipur-Kal^arh t line, a project which we are now eonaidering 
in consultation with the Government of the United provinc^^ 

PuBCHASB Of South Bibae Bailway 

Our next year’s programme for open line works is on a lohiewhat UiKor 
scale than the curroit year’s. The gross figures are 14 crores against 12i» Ine 
largest single itefii in this programme is the provision of about one Crore for 
the piy;chase of the South Bihar Railway, for which the rental paid by Govern- 
ment under the existing contract works out to about 4} per cent on the pur- 
chase price. It will be readily appreciated that, at the present rate of interest 
the purchase now is a paying proposition, and it has received the concurrence 
of the Standing Finance Committee for Railways. Five crores have been provided 
for rolling stock. J can assure the House that this expenditure is kept down 
to the absolute minimum compatible with traffic requirements. The figure has, 
howev^. been affected by the rise in the price of iron and steel caused by the 
rearmiiment programme in other parts of the world, to which I drew attention 
last year. Last year I referred to the contracts which, as a measure of prudence 
and economy, we decided to enter into in 1937-38 with the Indian Wagon buil- 
ding firms lor the supply of 6,095 broad gauge general service wagons to be 
spre^ over three years. The last instalment of this supply will be of 2,500 
wagons in 1939-40, and for this a sum of about li crores has been provided. 
¥ot expenditure on track renewals we have provide 4i crores and for bridges 
and other structural works 3J crores. Our gross expenditure under open line 
works, after allowing for various credits, is expected to be 12} crores. In accor- 
dance, however, with the practice for some years now based on our experience 
that railways have been unable to spend the gross amount arrived at in our 
estimate, we have reduced the total demand to 10} crores. Of this, we expect^ 6} 
crores will be met from the depreciation fund. Ihcsc, Sir, are the broad outlmea 
of the financial picture. I shall now turn to a few of the other aspects of our ste- 
wardship for the year. 

^ Action op Wedgwood Repoet 


Last year I gave to Honourable Members an indication of the action which was 
being taken on the various recommendations contained in the Report of the Wedg- 
wood Committee. The Railway Board and its associated administrations have not 
ceased from the search for increased efficiency and a second statement has been 
made available to the House giving complete information as to the further action 
taken. Honourable Members will observe for themselvos that much progress has 
been made in implementing the recommendations of the Committee. 1 would, how- 


been made in implementing the recommendations of the Committee. 1 would, how- 
ever, make special mention of a few of our more strildng advances. 

The Commit^ emphasised the need for strengthening Ihe commercial side 
of r^way administration and, bearing this in view, wc have sanctioned the 
creation of ten posts in order to expand our activities in r^ard to publicity, 
commercial research and direct commercial working, Wc have also sanctionra 
the creation of a separate commercial department, as a temporary measure for 
two years in the first instance, on the Assam Bengal Railway. Special efforts 
are being made to utilise the publicity value of the Indian press— by this I mean 
newspapers published in Indian languages— and a campaign of continuous advertis- 
tag in vespect of lower class travel has been inaugurate expeiimentally on two 
railways. 

Locomotive Repairs 


The Committee drew attention to the very high incidence -of locomotive 
repoim ae a result of overheated axle bearings. It is obvious, of course, that a reduc- 
tion^ in ^ hours for which a locomotive is in the repairs ^ops. must auto- 
matically release more engines for service. Last year 1 mentioned that the Rail- 
way Bom hi^ plwied a S^ipr Mechanical Engineer on special duty to investi- 
gate the possibilities of eliminating , this all too common dcdect in oiir mdling 
stock, ahd I' am glad to say now that considerable progress has been inade in 
sdving this long-standing and vexaUous problem. We believe that the causes 
of the trouble have been determined, and large scale trials are now in pitigress 
to test the remedial measures which have been evolved. To justily our opttimi$^ 
-f* may meqtuin that the East India Railway has succeeded in reducing the nniidiolr 
of repairs due to heated bearings by some 50 per cent during the last six moiiN 
i lor. which we have statistics. * * 
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Bo iiT as wagons are concerned— and Honourable Members will realise that 
bi point of numbers ^ alone this is probably a mnch more important item than 
locomotives— a Standing Committee of the Indian Railway Conference Association 
has now ^ forward recommendations for large scale trials on the broad gauge 
railways. TIim ^trials will be undertaken, but Honourable Members must under- 
stand that this ts more than a laboratory cxiKsrimcnt and it will bo some consi- 
denible time before we have the data on which we may frame a definite course 
of action for the future 

Our research activities have also extended, in collaboration with the;ilndian 
Stores Department, towards the production of wliitc metals for use in bearings 
and we have every hope that these researches arc approaching a successful con- 
clusion. Of spocim interest to those Honourable Members who are interested in 
the use of the agricultural products of this country must be the rcscanhes which 
have resulted in the discovery of a treatment of iiulii^cnous ra])c oil which shows 
promise of making it eminently suitable as a constituent of locomotive axle oil. 

The Navy Discipline Bill (contd.) 

After the presentation of the Railway Budget, the Assembly by votes to 46 
refused permission for the rc-introduction of the Navy Discipline Bill recommended 
' by the Qovernor-Genoral. 

Employment of Children Bill 

The House then took up the bill to amend the Employment of Children 
Act M} as to prohibit the employment of children under 12 in certain dungerons 
or unhealthy occupations. Bir Zafarullah Khan, moving the bill, YX)itited out that 
the royal labour commission had suggested an age limit of 10 years, but as 
recommended by the provinces the Government of India had fixed the ago at U. 
Mrs. Subbaroyan, welcoming the measure, dcelarcil that her )>leasuro was tcmpcrcil 
with regret as the bill was not comprehensive enough and did not go far enough. 
Welfare propaganda had been doin§ some good so far, but the need for legis- 
lation to supplement welfare activities was an urgent necessity. The House 
a^oed to the first reading of the bill and then took up considoration of the 
clauses. 

Mr. AT. AT. Joshi moved two amendments, one seeking to raise the age limit 
from 12 to 15 years and the other to withdraw the power given by the bill to the 
provincial Government to omit from the list of dangerous and iinhcaltliy occu])a- 
tions given in the schedule. The first was rejected and the Bccx>nd was passcxl. 
Mr. Manu Subedar moved an amendment for the addition of a proviso to the 
ciicet that the pri^ibition of the employment of children under 12 shall not apply 
to any school established by' a provincial Government orrc(;civing assistance and 
recognition from a provincial Government. He explained that under the Wardha 
scheme of education some of the industrial processes mentioned in the Act might 
be carried on, but they should not be treats as a workshop. Mr. Joshi considered 
the amendment unnecessary because the prohibition of child labour would apply 
only to places where hired labour was enmloyed. Mr. Bhulabhai Desai uointod out 
that without the amendment provincial Uovernments might not bo able to start 
schools under the Wardha scheme. Mr. Aney supported Mr. Desai's observations. 
Sir Zafarullah Khan explained that there were no schools under the Wardha 
EKdieme at present* When they were started in a sufficient number and if there 
was then any apprehension of the Act working adversely, it would be the easiest 
thing to amend the Act. Since, however, the House appeared in favour of the 
amendment now, he had no objection. 

The House then passed the bill as amended. 

iNDUN Merchant Shipping Amend. Bill 

T A* introduced in the Assembly to-day a bill to amen4l the 

J^dian Merehant Shipping Act. The statement of objects and reasons explains that 
j t excludes f5?om the definition of a pilgrim a child under one year of age 
and further empowers the Central Government to direct by notification that two 
P®rooD8 of the age one year or upwards and under the age of 12 years shall be 
leckoned as one pilgrim. 

Coal Mines safety Bill ^ 

1 brief debate the House agreed to refer to a select committed Sir ' 
t up td stfriDe a further provision for safety in coal mines. Akhil 
pOp tha reference of the bill to a select Gommitteei. said 


.After i 
^i^arullah*, 
Ohandra £k 
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that the subject was one of great complexity and some of the portions of the bill 
wer^ highly controversial. There was no dispute as regards the main ivincij^f 
of the safety of workers and the conservation of resources. The difference of oiuniiem 
would be on the question of the cess to be levied. The House then adjoumeo. 

Muslim Divokce Law Bill 

14Ui. FEBRUARY The Assembly had an interesting ddbate to-day on the final 
stage of Mr. KuzmVs Muslim Divorce Bill. One witnessed markedly divergent views 
expi^BQf} by two members of the Government. Sir Zafrullah seemed gratified with 
a meastm whose outstanding merit, he claimed, was that it enunciated in clear 
and precise form the various grounds of divorce whereas the Law Member sought 
to cool the ardour of the rcformcis like Mrs. Subbaroyan^ contending that the 
Dill, far from being a measure of advance, really went back to ancient practice 
and wondered whether Hindus desired a similar going back to 4,003 years ago. 
Conversion to Islam, the Law Member acidly suggested, with examples in Bengal 
in his mind, would be one way for Hindu women to secure divorce without 
difHcAlty. 

There was a warm debate at an earlier stage over Mr. Murtazd'a amendment, 
laying down that Muslim Judges alone were competent to try cases under the Act. 
llic law Member pointed out ailministrativc diHiculties in giving effect to such a 
])roviBion, adding with cmt)ha8i8 tliat, on principle, the Government could not 
accept what amounted to a rcHoction on the judicial integrity of non-Muslim Judges. 
Messrs. Aney, Asaf Alt and Abdul Qayum all opposed the amendment from 
different points of view while Mr. Nairang and Sir Raza Alt saw definite advantages 
in such an arrangement. The amendment was ultimately rejected by an enormous 
majority though Sir Zafrullah pointed out during the third reading debate that 
no question of principle was involved. Ultimately the House amidst acclamation 
passed ^e Bill. 

On. P. C. Amend. Bill 

Over Sardar Sant Sutgh'a Bill to amend a section of the Criminal Procedure 
Code, dealing with the hardship arising from double punishment in certain cases, 
Sir Reginald Maxwell, on behalf of the Government, offered strenuous opposition, 
reminding the Assembly that a similar amendment hod been negatived on two 
previous occasions. Nevertheless, the House deciddd to refer the Bill to a Select 
Committee by 41 votes against 39. The House then adjourned. 

Assistance to Hand-made Matches 

15th. FEBRUARY An innocent looking resolution moved by Mr. Sriprakaaa 
for assistance to the manufacture of matches in cottages developed into a first class 
debate to-day and brought Mr. Bhulabhai Deaai and Sir Jamea Grigg out on the future 
of India’s economic policy. Mr. BoyU, of the European group, resisted the motion 
as a menace to the foi-eign industrialists now operating in India. In the heat 
that was generated Mr. JoahVa plea for a humane treatment to the labourers in 
the factories fell rather flat. Mr. Bhulabhai Deaai took the debate to a very high 
plane when he dismissed even the argument of loss of revenue (estimated at 
about Re. one crore) as something worth facing if people in the cottages could 
by manufacturing matches add to their daily income even by one pice pex day. 
And he categortciilly enunciated the Congress view : T would rather give my 
money to Kasturbhai or Ambalal rather than to Smith or John or to Okumara, 
for my money would remain in India and it would be possible for me later to 
take it back from Kasturbhai or Ambalal.’ 

Against this declaration of economic policy by a member of the Oongress 
High Command which had the backing of the entire Indian elected block in the 
House, Sir James Grigg stronfjly protested as the Finance Member was anxious 
to protect the revenues of this country. But speaking as an Englishman he 
bluntly asked : Ts it your Congress programme that no non-Indian should carry 
on any industry whatever,’ and whai the Opposition benches by ejeculations 
answered in the affirmative, Sir James Grigg could only retort with Herr Hitler’s 
latest theory applicable to Germai^ : ’Germany must export or die,’ meaning India 
must export or die.’ Ihis threat <ud not avail the Government, for the resolution 
was earned by 60 votes against 42. 

Status of Women 

The House then took up Mr. Jinaraja Hedge^a resolute recommendi^ the 
appointment of a committee to examine and report the present position of wuiEien 
under the existing laws with special reference to the ri^ts ot maintenance, inhentiuice, 

■■ 
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iiioewioii, marital rights etc. Mr. Hedge narrated the variotiis duMbiiiries 
pad women were labouring and emfduuiised the urgent 

nm for a oommittee as auj^gested in the resolution. Sir /f. Nl Sircar^ opposing 
the resolution, declared that it was so impractical and imposed such duty on the 
unfortunate committee. He expressed grave doubts as to whether the committee 
contemplated would be able to submit one report. The proposition was so absolutely 
imposrible that no single committee could do justice. He suggested th at the proper 
procedure would be to t^e individual pro^ems and bring Uiem before tha. Efeuse 
to discuss them on their merits. The discussion had not conclude the 

Assembly adjourned. 

Discussion op Railway Budget 


16th. FEBRUARY The Assembly held to-day the general debate on the Railway 
Budget. Pan lit Nilkanta Dan opened the debate with a criticism o£ the stores purchase 
policy of the railways. The sum of about 20 crores siKsnt on purchases was in 
his opinion the most important item and constituted the main justiHcatlon for 
treating railways as a national asset but, he pointed out, there was a gradual 
decrease in the amount of purchases matie in India. State-manageii railways gin- 
ned more in this matter iu gradually increasing their purchases from abroad 
since 1932-33 from 58.1 per cent to 6i.9 v>er cent. He took particular objection 
to the purchase of rails from abroad amounting to 178.9 lakhs in spite of the 
undertaking given to the House to ]>urchase rails from the Tatas. 

Sir Henry Gidney made a vigorous attack on many features of the railway 
administration. He described the budget as colourless, sensatioiiless, thrill-less and 
ripple-less (laughter). He objected to the heavy interest charges. He proceeded 
to make a strong plea for the removal of the discrimination between subordinates 
and officials in the matter of leave reserve and passes. Ho gave a similar warning 
against any attempt to imjxise a cut in salaries. He also strongly criticised the 
authorities for creating difficulties in the way of employees trying to transfer 
their service from one State-managed rmlway to another. 


Mr. Ifuthuranga Mudaliar was of opinion that with proper management 
the surplus could have been doubled. Railway administration was at present 
being carried on in the interests of the foreign capitalist and the foroign employee. 
He criticised the composition of the Rmlway Board, and the force of Indianising 
the higher ranks of railway service. 

Mr. Nauman (Muslim League) was not convinced that the Railway adminis- 
tration had been doing all that was expected from it. No indications has been 
given of economies effected. 


Sir Thomas Stewart, replying to criticisms on the Railway Budget, observed 
that an honest student of the debates in this House would find a great similarity 
from year to year. Sir Thomas assured the House that even though in his reply 
he might not be able to deed with every point made in the course of the debate, no 
su^estion was made in the house of which due note was not taken and which was 
not analysed and scrutinised. The general impression of the budget appeared to ^ be 
that it was an uneventful one ; that was not bad when one remembercri the s^ing 
that the country was happiest which had no history. It had b^n said by Mr. Basu 
that a successful Budget was dependent more on extraneous circumstances than on 
those who administer the department concerned. He hoiied, said Sir ^Diomas, that< 
when evil days camt» that member would be equally reasonable in approtioning blame 
and credit. Bir Thomas assur that the Railway Board did not shut its eyes and 
make a good guess as to freight policy but did take into consideration the present day 
tendencies although even these tenacncies in the present circumstances should be largdy 
gum work. Administrations, like Rmlways, said Sir Thomas, were very easy to 
criticise ; but he urged the Opposition to b^r in mind that the Railways were the 
country^ own propTy, and then criticise. The Assembly then adjourned till the 18th. 


Introduction of Non-official Bills 

' . IBth. raHRUARY The House took up to-day non-official bills. Sardar Sant 
Singh's Bill to amend sec. 205 Or. P. C., discussion on which had not^ncluded^ the 
last npu-offimsl day, was referred to a select committee by 49 to 42 votes. TOeBill 
JcoordiM to the sponsor was meant to meet oases where justice demM^ that m 
appearance of the accused in the court be dispensed wito but the court was 
on account of sec. Or. P. 0. ^ ^ 

^ Bill to tiie 


^.... r . A^ciii^f ljitroShiced the Bill to amend &e Feigners’ - 

Ib vieiir political situation aod developmento m the oemutry. 
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jbmenting tlie budget to the Council of State that the Ajmere locx)inotivQ worktdiopa 
would be workiiig to or near capacity. That showed that locomotiTes, and meter 
^uge locomotives could be manufactuim at a price not higher than that of the impor- 
ts ones. Qneof the locomotive workshops, it had hem calculated, would employ 
10,000 men. That meant that by starting locomotive worktops the railways would 
make some recompense for the immense unemployment that Uiey had caus^ among 
the men engaged in <wlier forms of transport. The rebate had not concluded when 
the House adjourned. 

21st. FEBRUARY Opposing the motion to-day, Sir Thomas Stewart pointed out 
that the mover had not made it clear whether the manufacture of locomotives would be a 
commercial proposition. He was not prepared to admit that the Government had broken 
any promises and rexnindcd the House that efforts had been made since 1921 to set *up 
such a factory, but this did not prove a success. Referring to tiie argument of sec'uriiig 
self-sufficiency, he pointed out that even with a factory for locomotive manufacture the 
situation would not be very much different, as a large percentage of materials for the 
manufacture would still have to be im]'>orted. Those who stressed the argument of 
relieving unemployment, he continued, forgot that for relieving iinnu[doyment there 
must be a constant flow of work coming to such a factory and this could not be 
guaranteed. It has been insisted tliat the railw^'s constituted a (commercial department 
and they must be worked on commercial lines. If this was to be followed, the depart- 
ment could certainly not buy for 18 annas what was worth only 15 annas. He there- 
fore opposed the motion. The House, on the contrai 7 , acicepted the motion without a 
division. 

A reduction in the salaries of railway officials drawing Rs. 2G0 or more was urged 
in the course of the debate on the second cut motion moved, on behalf of the National- 
ist party, by Mr. Lalchand NavalraL Mr. Navalrai estimated that a graded (‘ut would 
effect a saving of Rs. three or four crores which could be used for providing amenities 
to third class passengers. A Oongress Minister, he said, was getting only Rs. 500 a 
month. Sir Thotnaa Stewart strongly opiDOsed the cut. He was still hazy about the oh]eet 
of the mover. The pay bill of the Railway department was Rs. 35J crores of which 
Rs. three crores went to the Gazetted staff and the remainder to the non -gazetted stafl', 
that is, those drawing about Rs. 300 or below. A 10 i>cr cent, cut in these salaries 
would bring only Rs. 30 laklis ; and if the cut was extended down to tliose drawing 
Rs. 200, between Rs. 60 to 80 lakhs saving would result. This was not a considerable 
sum. The salary scales had already been reduced (luring tlie last three or four years on 
a graded scale ranging from 30 per cent in the higher and 10 per cent, in the lowcu* 
salaries. This in due course was expected to effect a saving of Rs, 34 crores. Bui'il. 
had been stated that the cut was in pursuance of a general theory that nobody should 
have remuneration on the scale on which the railway officers had. Why, lie asked, 
should the railway officers be singled out for the purpose for tliis special treatment. 
Throughout the past months the railway officers had been subjectesd to very cruel 
treatment indeed. If on the top of this a suggestion was made that their pay should 
be cut it would result in demoralisation of the services that deserved better. 

The motion was pressed to a division and carried by 58 votes to 43, tlie Muslim 
League party voting for it. The House then adjourned. 

22iid. FEBRUARY The first of the cut motions to be moved to-day by the 
Muslim League party was moved by Maulvi Abdul Ghani to discuss tiic inade(iuate re- 
presentation of Maslims in the railway services. The mover in an elabr<3ate 
statistical speech gave a detailed information as to the percentage of the Muslims 
in the different rfulways and the different railway services, and declared that at 
the present rate it would take 90 years for the Muslims to obtain their proper 
quota in the lugher services, nearly 120 years for the sub-ordinate services. Khan 
Bahadur Piracha^ supporting, said that there were only about one lakh of Muslim 
out of aboiit seven lams oi railway employees, making a percentage of 2.26 in 
1930. Now it was 22.2. This indicated the inadequacy of Muslim representation 
which, lie said, was an old and unen(fing tale. 

Sir JSaza AH had two suggestions for the Government to consider in an 
endeavour to remedy the inadequacy of Muslims in railway services. He suggested 
™t the Qovemmeut should turn the same steps for raising the Muslim quota 
?s It took in ^ving effect to the Indiiuiization programme. He ^ admitted that 
It would rath^ be difficult to give effect to communal proportions. Anothw 
y^ggestion whidi he had to offer was that an intermediate recruitment Mould bo 
instituted instead of waiting for the Muslims to rise from the lowest grade. Where 
m there was always a way. 
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Bir Thomas Stewart, inlying, Idt some doubt as to ivbether there was complete 
and precise understanding as to the exact obligations and liabilities of the Government 
of India for tiie breach of which they were now bdng accused. He explained the 
U34 resolution wluch was the <duurter of the minorities under which the Muslims 
were to get 25 per cent. Beferring to the superior services he pointed out that out 
dt 13 recruitments in 1934-35 on the State-managed railways there were three Muslims, 
giving a percentage of 23.1. In 1935-36 there were six Muslims out of 24 with a per- 
centage of 25. In 1936-37 there were two Muslims out of 18 recruits, or 11 per emit 
This was because one of the selected Muslims was disqualified 1^ the Medical Board, 
and two persons were required for special qualifications. In 1937-38 there were four 
Muslims out of 18 recruits representing 22 {>er cent. In the company-managed rail- 
ways there were five Muslims out of 26 recruits in 1934-35 ; thiee out of 18 in 1935-36 ; 
nine out of 16 in 1936-37 , nine out of 40 in 1937-38. This gave the total averiage ox 
20 per cent in the State-managed, and 26 per cent in the company-managed railways. 
Beferring to Bir Baza Ali’s suggestion to accelerate in the same way as they did in 
the Indianization programme, Sir Thomas Stewart denied that there was any deli- 
berate policy of extra weightage adopted by the Government in connection with the 
Indianization programme. In the subordinate services, he continued, it was not 
possible to apply ue 25 per cent, proportions as a fiat rate on all the railways. It 
could only be treated as an overall figure with latitude to vaiy it according to the 
density and population of the territories served by any particular railway. The per- 
centages of Muslims therefore varied from 60 per cent, in the N. W. Bailway to 11 
|)m cent, on the M. S. M. Railway. He also pointed out that Sir Baza Ali’s sugges- 
tion of intermediate recruitment had been anticipated and there were orders wi^h 
enabled 20 per cent, recruitment from outside. In this also appropriate share was 
given to the Muslims. 

Mr. Jf. A. Jinnah, replying to appeal not to press the motion, pointed out that there 
was great anxiety on the part of the Muslim L^gue party on this question and they 
wanted to leave a landmark to beacon for Sir Thomas Stewart’s successor on the 
records of the House to remind him of the demands of the Muslims. He assured the 
Bailway Member tnat it was not intended as a censure and regretted his inability to 
withdraw the resolution. He noted with r^ret that Mr. Paramanand had introduced 
the old and hackneyed slogans. He appealed, to Mr. Faramanand and the Congress 
Barty, who were dumb all through the discaission and considered themselves above 
all such considerations, to realise the actualities instead of merely asserting theories 
of the oneness of the nation. 

Mr. Satyamurthi, explaining the Congress attitude, declared that they were intent 
on attaining me freedom of the country as early as possible with the cooperation of all 
others. They did not want to interfere in the domestic quaiTel between the Europeans— 
the smallest community in this country which enbyed the biggest representation— and 
the Muslims. Why should there be a quarrel on this issue ? His party would be glad 
if the whole treasury benches were full of Jinnahs and the railway board filled with 
Ziauddins. (Loud Laughter). The Congress believed in the need of giving adequate 
representation to all the communities and the Congress Governments following this 
policy justified this generosity. (Cheers ; cries of ho, no’). He concluded by appealing 
to the House to trust the Indians rather than non-Indians and not to put trust in 
the Princes or the Government of India. Tlie motion was accepted without division. 

Mr. Azhar Afi* moved the last cut motion of the Muslim League party to dis- 
cuss the detailed administration and the general policy of the Railway BcMurd. He 
criticized the board on the ground that the power vestea in them was transferred to 
the general managers of the railways with the result that there was no common policy 
and whatever decisions the general managers took the board endorsed them. 

Bir Thomas Stewart said that in the debate there was a mixture of quite a num- 
ber of subjects which had already been debated in the earlier cut motiona It was like 
aei^g the various portions of the debates which the House had already listened to. 
Hiiii T^ly to these debates was there and he was sure the House did not want him to 
repeat them. The motion was passed without division and the House adjourned. 

84 th. FEBRUARY Mr. Miller qn behalf of the European Group, initiated an 
interesting disoussion over his “cut” motion suggesting the formation m an indq)end- 
ent **Safety Squad” for railways. Though he had no criticism to <^6r in respect of , 
oS&om deputed to enquire into causes cu accidents, he felt that public apptelmiiiions 
were not unnatural, leading to the demand for judicial enquiries in the eases ol . 
major disasters. Much better, he thought it would be, if investigating oMcers msm 
divorced of all control by the Railway Board and all eipectations from that quaiter* 
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Sr Abdul Halim Ghatnavi again had a fling agunat tha E. I. B. for their neglect 
dt certain xecommenwtionB of the Thom Beport particalarty for allowing eertain 
officialB to continue in service. Mr. Santanam made his support to the prc^Ceal 
oondiUonid upon a^ptooe of a judicial tribunal in every case involving loss rf 
which Mr. James thought went beyond practicability. Mr. Joehi seemed delighted 
that this proposal should at last have come before the House through the European 
group, but Mr. Pande smelt a rat that the demand was being whittled down in ^is 
fa^ioD. Sir Thomas Stewart revealed that he had already taken action by apking 
the Bailway Board to submit a scheme for a self-contained cadre of Inspecting 
Officers, who would be independent of the Bailway Board and directly under the 
^vemment of India, 

Later, Mr. Joshi, over a “cut” motion charged the Government of India with break- 
ing promises, particularly as regards the introduction of the Hours of Work- 
Convention. He reiterated the deimind made in previous years for the establishment 
of a provident fund for all railway employees. He considered the extra cost of Bs. 
50 lakhs a mere tiiile in view of the relid it would bring to thousands of workers. 
Mr, Gadgil, lucid as usual, supported the demands on behalf of railway workers, 
but Dr. Ziavddin came into conflict with Mr. Joshi over his suggestion that communal 
unions should be granted recognition. Mr. Jtanga warnca the Communications 
Member that railway labour was seething with discontent on account of the 
Agents’ unwillingness to grant rc(*ognition, mentioning in this conncxrtion the long 
dday of over two years for restoring the rec?ognition of the B. N B. Union. The 
contractors, he observed, exploited workers without scruple, and a minimum wage was 
essential to safeguard the interests of the poorest paid workers. Bir Thomas Stewart 
seemed not convinced by Mr. Joshi’s pica that half a crore per year for pro- 
vident fund for railway workers was justiiiable expenditure out of railway revenues. 
Even if the proposal was confined to Btate lines, he said, the cxi^cnditurc would 
amount to Bs. 27 lakhs per annum. Begarding the B. N. B. Union, he thought 
considerable progress had been made towards the establishment of satisfactory rela- 
tions and the model set of rules, which the Bailway Board had recently recrcived, 
would, he thought, make considerable difference in the future. 

Both the cut motions were accepted by the House. 

Mr. K, Santanam then moved the last of the cuts on the Bailway Budget 
demands, to reduce the demand under the head “Kailway Board” by Bs. 70,tKX) to 
urge upon the Government the need for efifocting economy particularly in working 
expenses. The motion was opposed by Dr. Ziauddin and Mr. I*\ E, James, Dis- 
cussion had not concluded wnen the guillotine was applied, and the remaining 
demands were put to vote and passed. The House then adjourned to February 27. 

Weights Standard Bill 

27Ui. FEBRUARY The Assembly passed to-day the Bill to establish standards of 
wdght and the Bill further to amend the Merchant Shipping Ac^, 1023 and the Bill to 
amend the Insurance Act, 1938, after brief debates. Moving for consideration of 
the first Bill, Sir Muhammad Zajrullah Khan, Commerce Member, traced the histoiy 
of the efforts to establish a uniform standard of weights and explained the consti- 
tutional position under which the Central Government was res])onsiblc for the 
establishment of standards of weights while the provincial Governments were 
concerned with weights and measures. The bill was then passed with minor 
amendments. 

Merchant Shipping Amend. Bill (contd.) 

Sir Girja Shanker Bajpai, moving the Bill to amend the Merchant Shipping 
Act, explains that it was intended to remove the conflict between the Indian Law 
and the provisions of the International Sanitary Convention, 1926, under which 
a provision was to be made in pilgrim ships in respect of each person, irrespec- 
tive of age for an area of abwt 16 square feet m between the decks over and 
above the space reserved for the crew. The House passed the Bill. 

^ Insurance Act Amend. Bill „ 

The Bill to amend the Insurance Act, 1938, moved Sir N, H. Sircar , was 
next passed by the House with minor changes. 

«. ■ Inventions Protection Bill , ^ 

.Sir Muhammad ZafruUah Khan then moved for the consideration of the pul 
furiher to amend the law relating to the protection of inventions and designs which, 
he explainad, was nfainly to pr^ibit the import of articles which infringed the 
abeiMly iex^ The Assembly passed the Bill. 
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Coal Hikes SArarr Bell (coktd.) 

Sir Ifuhammad Znfrulla Khan then moved ihat the Bill to make farther 
provieion for safety in coal mines, ss reported hr the sdieet committee, be taken 
into consideration. Sir Muhammad briefly explained the aims of the Bill whidi in 
the first place was intended to secure for safety in coal mines. The neeessi^ for 
the bill arose out of the conditions that now prevailed in the coal fidds in Jhada 
and Bankan j where the main work of extraction now was from pillars that had been 
left standing. The Bill would also help in securing conservation of coal resources of 
these mines. The Bill proposed to confer on the mining inspector the power to 
provide for safety in mines by sand stowing etc., to levy for defraying the cost of 
such stowing. Mr. B. Daa, supprting the motion, hoped that rules be framed under 
this bill which would be placra on the table of the house. The discussion had not 
concluded when the house took up Mr. Asaf All’s adjournment motion. 

Adj. Motion— Delhi Electric Supply 

Mr. Aaaf Alt at this stage moved his adjournment motion and characterisei 
as scandalous the ]:K)sition in regard to rates for electric energy in Delhi. The 
company’s generating cost was much less than two pies per unit but the 
company sold it at about 3} annas per unit at present. If the Delhi 
municipality were given the distributing license tliey, it was expected, would 
be able to sell power at about one anna but even it tliey had to sell it at a 
slightly higher rate the profits, if any, would go back to the ratepayer unlike 
the profits made by the company now. By refusing the grant for distributing licence, 
the local Government had sold the municipality bound hand and foot to the company. 
Sir Mohamed Zafrullah referred to the enquiry made by Mr. Eadcliff and the 
finding of that independent ex})ert was that the proposal of the Delhi municipal 
committee was impracticable. Nevertheless, the Cniei Commissioner of Delhi took 
advantage of the opportunity ofTcred by the application for distributing licence and took 
""up the matter with the company who would eventually make reductions in the rates 
for bulk as well as domestic consumption. For the former category the induction 
was from three annas to two annas per unit up to five lakh units and from two to 
one and half annas per unit above nve lakhs unit, while for domestic consumption 
^ the reduction was from 3.15 per unit to 2.75 per unit. The Delhi consumer had thus 
^ made very good business out of it. 

The motion was pressed to a division and lost by 56 to 44 votes. The Assembly 
then adjourned till the next day when the Budget was presented. 

Fioaneial Statement for 1989-40 

28th. FEBRUARY hYr James Origg introduced to-day his budget for 1939-40. 
The estimates show a deficit of 50 lakhs, after making provision for— 

(1) Introduction of slab system in income-tax instead of stm) system ; and 

(2) reduction of excise duty on Khandsari sugar from Ee. 1 to 8 annas per 
Cwt, yielding a revenue of 54 lekhs. 

The only other change in taxation is the doubling of the import duty on 
raw cotton expecti^ to yield 55 lakhs which will more than cover the deficit. 

The Finance Member hoped that the increased duty would promote the grow- 
ing in India of the longer staples of cotton (of which over 700,(X)0 Dales 
were innported annually). 

Sir James concluded by making a plea for nolitical reconciliation. ^Without 
this,” he said, ^Central and Ibrovincial Governments alike in India must 
fail in the peat task allotted to them of raising the standards of life of 
the people,’* 

Budget at a Glance 


In crores 
of Es. 
1939-40 


Eevenue 82.16 

Expenditure 82.65 


Barplua (+) or Deficit — »60 

The follomng is a summary of the Finance Member's speech : 

1. 1937^— The financial year 1937-88 closed on balance Ea. 31 lakhs bell^ 
than was anticipated in the revised estimates owing to a reduction ^ 
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i« imen^tate and aii inorea^ of lU. 22 lakhs in revenue. The amonnt available 
in the Revenue Reserve Fund to be carried forwaid to 193^39 was thus increased 
ftom Be. 75 lakhs to Rs. 1,06 lakhs. A^cainst this, however, has to be set off 
a balance Bs^^ lakhs due to the Provinces on an account of their share of 
inoome-taz for 1^7-38. The unexpected rise of Rs. 40 lakhs in income-tax receipts 

a iich with a further Rs. 43 lakhs under Corporation Tax counterbalanced tiie 
of Rs. 82 lakhs under customs raised the amount to be paid to the provinces 
under the Niemeyer Award to Rs. 1,63 lakhs as com^)arod with Rs. 1,25 lakhs 
distributed in March 1938. 

The Revised Estimates 

2. 1938-39.— The recession in trade which set in towards the close of 1937-38 
was much sharper than was anticipated, and the fall in customs receipts, now esU- 
mated at Rs. 3,67 lakhs, is the mam factor in the net revenue deterioration of Rs. 
2,92 lakhs. There is a net reduction of Rs. 18 lakhs in cx)>enditure, in which the 
I’wuction of Rs. 1,18 lakhs in the Civil estimates (due mainly to economy measures) 
has more than made up for an increase of Rs. 1,60 lakhs for the Defence Services. 
The result is that an estimated surplus of Rs. 9 lakhs has liecn turned into a deficit 
of Rs. 2,65 lakhs. 

Under Customs, the only rises of note arc in imports of machinery and raw 
cotton. The total deterioration of Rs. 3,67 lakhs is due to a general shortfall under 
most other heads, particularly artificial silk fabrics and yarn and certain other textile 
items. The receipts from motor spirit, taking customs and excise together, though 
also very much lower than the budget estimates, still show an increase over tne 
actuals of the previous year. On the other hand, the receipts from the jute export 
duty are now expected to reach the budget figure of Rs. 4,20 lakhs with the result 
that there should be no reduction in the amount payable to the into growing 
iirovincos. Central Excise duties are likely to show a rise of Ks. 49 lakhs over the 
budget estimates, the main increase being under Sugar. 

The revised estimate for Income-Tax shows an improvement of Rs. 79 lakhs, 
of which Rs. 35 lakhs go to increase the distributable pool of income-tax. As how- 
ever the railway 8ur{)lus is estimated to be Rs 51 lakhs less than the budget figure, .. 
the amount payable to the provinces bec^omes Rs. 1,12 lakhs, as compared to the " 
budget forecast of Rs. 1,28 laidis, which with the Rs. 38 lakhs due for the previous 
yeai’, makes the total for distribution this year Rs. 1,10 lakhs. 

Hie increase of Rs. 1,00 lakhs in Defence expeinUture is the net result of 
increase amounting to Rs. 2,16 lakhs and reductions totalling Rs. 1,16 lakhs. 

The economy measures which are mainly responsible for the reduction of Rs. 
1,18 lakhs in Civil estimates began with the suspension of all new schemes in 
April 1938, when the trade recession first became serious ; later in the year a 
committee of Secretaries, presided over by the Home Member, examined expenditure 
in detail and enforcod all ixissible economies that did not involve the retrenchment 
of permanent staff or tne cessation of valuable activities on the part of 
Government. 

The remainder of the reduction in expenditure is accounted for by a net fall 
of Rs. 24 lakhs under Interest, owing largely to a decease in the volume of Post 
Office Cash Certificates presented for payment and in the rate of interest payable 
on Postal Savings Bank Deposits, partly set off by an increase in the discount on 
Treasury Bills. . 

3. Revenue Estimates for 1939-40.— The estimates of ordinary revenue for 
1939-40 amount to Rs. 82,15 lakhs. 

Budget Estimate 

The budget estimate for Customs provides for a real incress of Rs 35 lakhs ^cr 
the revised estimate for 1938-39 (though owing to an accounting change affecting both 
^ the Budget there is an apparent decrease of Rs. 4 lakhs). 

^Thisis baBra on the assumption that items such as petrol and machinery will 
continue to show IncTP-aain y yields and that there will be further reductions m the 
for artificial silk fabrics and yams and other textile fabrics. For the rest, 
the estimates are based on the revised estimates for the current year, for while there 
are sima that the present depression should in the ordinary course gjve way to a 
g^eral tede xevivaL the international situation continues to be uncertain, and con- 
mtiQiis do not sapear to iustify the raising o£ the general estimates above the level of 
yew. 
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The estimates for Central Excise duties similarly iollow the revised figures. 
Their main compcment is an estimate of Bs. 4,(X) lakhs from the duty on sugar. This 
figure, together with the estimate of Bs. 20 lakhs under Customs from import duty 
on sugar, is to be regarded as nominal, for although any loss of excise revenue caused 
by a Portage of indigenous supplies should be more than made up by the Customs 
revenue on increased imports of foreign sugar, the various uncertain factors in the 
situation render* it unsafe to assume a total income from both Elxcise and Customs 
duties of more than Bs. 4,20 lakhs. 

In framing the budget estimates for Taxes on Income’ it was first necessary to 
allow for the dedine in trade, the effect of which has been taken at Bs. 81 lakhs. On 
the other hand, the adoption of the Blab System at the scale of rates diown in Api>eii- 
dix 2 of the Income-tax Enquiry Beport of 1936 is expected to result in a net gain 
of Bs. 76 lakhs, adecrease of Rs. 93 lakhs in income-tax paid by individual assessees 
being more than counterbalanced by increases of Rs. 1,17 lakhs in super-tax ihrom 
individuals and of Bs. 31 lakhs id income-tax and Rs. 21 lakhs in super-tax from 
Companies. Furthermore, the Icjnslative changes contained in the Income-tax (Amend- 
ment) Bill, together with the abolition of the leave pay exemption, are expect^ to 
produce another Bs. 50 lakhs. All told the combined effect of the changes in assess- 
ment is an increase of Rs. 1,31 lakhs of which Rs. 21 lakhs is under Corporation Tax, 
and the final result is an improvement of Rs. 5*1 lakhs on the revised estimates for 
1938-39. After the railway contribution of Rs. 2,13 lakhs has been taken into account 
the provincial share of Income Tax is estimated at Bs. 1.78 lakhs, which is Bs. 66 lakhs 
more than the revised estimates for the current year. 

Posts and Tcl€ 5 graT)hs.— In spite of a decline in revenue it has been found possible 
to make equivalent reductions in expenditure, and a balanced budget is expected both in 
the cuiTent year and in 1939-40. 

Estimated Expenditure for 1939—40. 


4. Defence.— The total provision for the Defence Services is Rs. 45,18 lakhs 
which is the same as the budget figure for the current year but is Bs. 1,00 lakhs 
less than the revised estimates. The Finance Member repeated his warning that 
the sums which it had been possible to allocate to the Defence Services in recent 
years had borne little relationship to military exigencies or to the international 
situation. He pointed out that the budget estimate for 1939-40 provided merdy 
for standing charges and commitments fmd that it had only been possible to keep 
expenditure down to this figure by allowing for (1) the receipt of the addition of 
£500,000 to the Garran contribution, which he had announced on the 13th 
September, 1938, (2) the transfer of certain units to the Imperial Establishment 

and (3) the drawing on sinking funds to the extent of Bs. 49 lakhs for purposes 
other than those for which they were meant. The budget estimate also allowed 
for the receipt of £2,150,000, being the first part of the capital gi-ant of £ 5 millions, 
also announced by the Finance Member on the 13tn September, 1938. The 
Finance Member hoped that the decisions of His Majesty’s Government on the 
Chatfield Bemrt would result in further substantial amounts being n^e available 
to bring India’s defence forces up to modem standards. 

Interest— It is estimated that there will be a large decline, amounting to Bs. 1.96 
lakhs as compared with the budget estimate for the current year, in the requirements 
under Interest. This saving is mainly accounted for by a reduction of Rs. 1,(30 
lakhs in the amount payable as bonus on Post Office Cash Certificates. The Finance 
^ember pointed out that this substantial reduction in interest charges was 
largely due to careful management of the public debt on the part of his predecessor 
and to the policy of sound finance which had been pursu^ by the wvernment 
of India over a number of years. 

The total estimate for e^nditure is Bs. 3,00 lakhs less thf in the revised 
estimate for the current year. This substantial reduction is largdy accounted lor by 
the decreases under Defence and Interest which have l^n explained above, but 
under the remaining heads also expenditure has on the whole been kept at the 
levd of the reduod amounts shown in the revised estimates by the prolongation 
of the economy measures brought into operation in the current year. The to^ 
figures for 1939-40 are thtis 

Bs. 


Revenue... 
Expenditure 
Prospective deficit ... 


82,15 lakhs 
82,86 lakhs 
50 Ifildui 
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Ways AND Means 

5. Sterling Liabilities. --Tn the current year a further £3 millions of sterling 
Railway Debentures are boin ; dis .charged and it is also expected to complete the 
transfer of the remainin g liab.lities in rosjicct of sterling family pensions, which 
amount to about £G millions. These further repayments of sterling debt will brln 
the total amount repatriated since 193> to something like Rs. G) croros, and nei 
year the Government of India’s sterling requirements are estimated at a little over 
£27 millions as compared to £'»6 millions in the current year: £37 millions in 

1937- 33 and £11 millions in 193G-37. 

6. Borrowing Programme. -During the current year the combinol cash and 
convermon issue or 3 \hsv cent 1963-9 ) sto at 98 had produced Rs. 20,31 lakhs 
of which Rs. 19,98 lakhs had rcpresontcMl conversions of the 5-1 per cent Ijoan 

1938- 40 and of the 3 per cent L iun I9il9-10. 'I'lic unconverted part of the 5J per 
cent 1933-40 Loan has since Viceii notified for discharge and next year the Govern- 
ment of India will have the option of rtnlecming the rcmiiindcr of their .» j)or cent 

1939- 10 Loan, the outstanding balance of which is a little over Rs. 20 crorcs. 

Changes in Taxation 


The Finance Member, detailing his taxation pro])osals, said : 

*T now return to the prospective deficit of Rs. 50 lakhs in the present circum- 
tanc.es ; our resources in the way of now taxation arc somewhat circumscrihwl. The 
yield of increased iiv'.ome-tax goes mainly to the Provinces ; even over the revenue 
part of the field, customs diitics in general are as high as is consislent with a maxi- 
mum yield, while over the protection part, the return is rapidly declining. 8o far as 
excises are concerned, a delicate situation has been orealetl by the judgment of the 
Federal Court which amounts to saying tliat there is c*()n(mrrent power in the realm 
of internal indirec.t taxation. The full implications of this judgment arc not yet apparent 
to me, but one of the most important of them has been ])oint&l out by the Chief Justit'o 
himself, viz., the need for mutual forbearance in this sphere lest the taxing authorities 
should by the simultaneous exercise of their powers raise the price of the article taxed 
to a height at which consumption is seriously curtailed. There is also the reminder of 
the Chief Justice that, in the abscni^c of this mutual forbearance, the ability of the Cen- 
tre to continue to make or to make new devolutions under Bectiou 140 of the Govern- 
ment of India Act will be jeopardised. 

The first subject chosen for the exercise of the concurrent taking power is of 
course motor spirit and, if I may sjw so, the “obiter dicta” of the Chief «) usticc apply 
. with great force in this instance. Ccrtiunly for my part, I do not pro]X)Be to meet our 
own deficit by an increase in the taxation on motor spirit. 

Duty on Raw Cotton Doubled 


However, I must not tax your curiosity any longer— particularly as it will yield 
no revenue— and so I say that I have finally come down in favour of increasing the 
taxation on one of the extremely few items of the customs tariff which shows an ex- 

e anding yield, viz., that relating to raw cotton, and I propose that the duty should 
e doubled. I shall no doubt be told that by this measure, I an indulging my usual 
vendetta against indigenous industry. I might with a good deal more justice, retort that 
perhaps the increased duty would do something to promote the growing of the longer 
staples of cotton in India and this is no contemptible objective when we remember 
that Indian mills are importing over 700,000 bales of these varieties a year. However, 
I take neither the blame nor the credit for either of these objectives. My d^igri is 
simply to balance the budget by the least burdensome means open to me and that I 
clum to be doing. The increased du^ will operate as from to-morrow and we <5an, I 
think, safely put the extra yield at Bs. 55 lakhs a year. With this addition to the 
revenue our final figures become : 

Lakhs 

Revenue ••• 

Elxpenditure 82,65 

Surplus 5 

Need for Political Reconciliation 
I suppose I ought to review the whole financiid Wstory of my fiv^ 
^ or Rt any rate to try to draw its moi-al. But I shall nothing oi 

!» the rest of the world, the future is m^fh more importot ^ 
the past* The p^tjoal h^ many menacing features both in India and outside* 

■■-18 " ' • 
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Many difficult prohteu&B face those responsible for the conduct of affairs in India and 
elsewhere. For India, as for the rest oi the world, there is no hope save in a release 
of the stresses which operate between race and race and between community and 
community. If that release can take place, India will not only be more prosperous 
in itself, it will also share in the very much increased prosperity of the world at large 
and in both cases the potential growth of economic welfare is almost limitless. And 
I would like the last words of my last budget sp^h to be simply a restatement of 
the obvious truth that without political reconciliation— the word appeasement has 
perhaps become too hackneyed— Central and Provincial Governments alike in India 
must fail in the great task allotted to them of raising the standards of life of the people. 

New Income-Tax Bates 

Income-Tax 

The follomng is the table showing the rates of income and super- 
taxes proposed : 

A. Individuals, Unregistered Firms, Hindu Undivided Families and Associa- 
tions of persons (other than Companies.) 


Income Bate per 

Rs. Rupee. 

A. P. 

First ... 1,.500 ... ... Nil. 

Next ... IV^OO 0 9 

... r>,(X)() 1 3 

..."5,000 2 0 

Balance of income 2 6 


No tax payable on incomes not exceeding Rs. 2,000 ; Income-tax on incomes 
just above Rs. 2,(X)0 to be restricted to half the excess of the income above Rs. 2,000. 
B. Bate for Companies— 2 annas 6 pies in the rupee. 


Super-Tax 


A. Assessccs other 

than Companies. 

Rate at 

annas per rupee. 


Rs. 


A. P. 

First 

... 25,000 


Nil. 

Next 

... 10,000 


M. 1 0 


, 20,000 


2 0 


. 70,000 


3 0 


. 7r',noo 


4 0 


1,50,000 


5 0 

balance of income 

1,50,000 


6 0 


7 0 


B. Companies— 1 anna in the mpee on the whole income (no exempted slab). 

No surcharge to be charged in respect of either the Income-tcui or the 
Super-tax. 

General Discussion of Budget 

7th. MARCH Before the general discussion of Budget commenced to-day Mr. 
Abdul Qaiyum moved an adjournment motion on Kenya, llic motion sought to discuss 
the failure of the Government of India to secure the annulment oi the existing 
practice with regard to the alienation and transfer of lands in the Kei^a Highlands 
to Indians and the disquieting fact that non-British subjects of the European race 
will receive preferential treatment as against Indians. The motion was acc^ted 
without discussion. 

General discussion on the Budget was then opened by Mr. Manu Suhedar 
from the Congress benches. Mr. mibedar felt that the Indian Financial system 
was patchwork prepared by opportunists who weie anxious to conceal from the 
people and from the legislature the true position. The Ilnancial arrangemmits 
were such that the Goi^m^t were nervous every time there was a project for the 
production of something in India. Every assistance asked for and every eimcmrage- 
.pient or facility sought was turned down because all such requests were cbbslder^ 
only with refereRce to a diminishing revenue from import duties. This vms A b^c 
dd!ect in the financial structure which would have continued if the kw of 
ing xetums had not intervened and compelled the Finance Member to ccttstade fc^ 
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Mr. Abduf Qatyum Bu^g^ied raising of a volunteer armr^rom among IndianB 
and Indianisation of the wsting British army. That would reduce expenditure and 
make the army more etncient. He strongly criticised the forward policy on the 
frontier and ^d he suspect^ the object was to gain a foothold for a future war 
in Oentrd Asia. He oppos^ the cotton duty and pointed out that the fifty crow 
gap could have been filled by a cut m high smaries of Government officials. 

Mr. Bhutto commended two features of the Budget, namely, absence of novel 
forms of tax and enforcement of internal economy. The cotton duty, he said, 
was a blessing in disguise to the Indian cotton cultivator. Indian mills should 
consume only Indian cotton he asserted, and in order to enfore this principle he 
would even support complete stoppage of all foreign cotton. Dealing with the 
Bukkur barri^e, he stated it was constructed at a time when prices were high and 
therefore capital expenditure was correspondingly high. He favoui*ed a revmuation 
of the barrage at a lower figure w as to reduce interest charges. 

Mr. Kailash Behari Lai criticised what he r^arded as denial of equal oppor- 
tunities to provinces to improve their economic conditions as exemplified in thoivefuBal to 
open broadcasting stations in certain provinces like Bihar. He emphasised that these 
stations carried with them economic as well as educative values which should bo 
shar^ by all parts of the country. He also averted to the paucity of bdiaris in the 
Indian army. 

Mr. Azkar AH declared that India’s credit did not stand very high in the eyes 
of the people of the countiy, however high the Finance Member might saw it stood 
in the international market. He strongly condemned taxing of raw materials such 
as cotton and also the ban on the export of sugar from India to countries abroad. 

Sardar Sant Singh ^ after referring to the happy news of the Rajkot settlement, 
said the budget was a business-like one but complained it had not been made 
interesting to ordinary lay man. 

Mr. Ghiasuddin unreservedly conj 5 ratulated the Finance Member on the increase 
in the cotton duty. He however criticised the expenditure incurred for providing 
more amenitites for British troops instesd of using the money for Iniying armaments. 

Mr. i?. N. Basu thought that the budget was featureless and there was notliing 
extraordinary or striking in it. He regretted that there was no return to the half 
anna postcard. He was of opinion that the incometax slabs were a bit too large 
while the new cotton duty was an indirect subsidy of about four percent to 
lancasliire. 

Mr, K. S, Gupta declared that tlic Finance Member was a skilful juggler 
who vrith a stroke of the pen converted a deficit into a surplus. He criticiscu the 
expenditure on defence and said that no other country spends so much as half 
the income on defence. 


8th. MARCH Mr. Aikman complained of encroachment by Provincial Govern- 
ments on the field of central taxation and said that there was a very real danger 
both to the financial structure as a whole and to industrial and commercial develop- 
ment. Sir Henry Gidney referred to the economy eflected in the Civil Estimates and 
warned the Finance Member ^at economy and efficiency were strange bed-fellows. 
He also pointed out that tliere was plenty of room for ec'enomy in the medical 
section of the Defence Department. 


Mr. Rofiuddin Ahmed Siddique, making his maiden speech, stressed the 
for a ehango in the scale of pay of officials, for Indianising the Army and for 
ending the present military policy in Waziristan. . if, i 

Mr. Aaof AH sympathised with the position of the Finance Member who had 
to adopt a Jekyll ana Hyde complex in doing his job” and laid down three criteria 
for juc^ng the result of his stewardship of the country’s finavices. Had the averi^e 
income of the people, the total number of industries and the price of commodities 
increased dttiing the period (rf his Finance Membership ? tt t. * • i 

Sir Jame$ Chrigg made a long speech replying to the debate. He charactcriscxl 
the ConirreBs Partv’s camnlaint oF “under-estimating” as “an echo of their m^ter » 


^d maintdn^ the Budget had not been framed on a ijessiraistic basis. He 
emended the duty on raw cotton and observed that talk of ruination of the Indian mill 

induBtafy was ‘’cojiipleta rubbish.” 

V Woekmen’s Compensation Amend. Bill 
House neid M Bill to further amend the Workmen’s i^mpen- 

«atioii Act, remove the doubts occasioned by con- 
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fltcting decisions of €k>artB as to whether on Account of the exprc»sion 'mployed 
on monthly wages* Obsurring in the definition of a workman in the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act a worker whose wages vresre paid otherwise than monthly could claim 
toefits of the Act. The Bill proposed to make it clear that it was never the inten- 
tion of the Act to debar a worker on such ground. Ihc Bill also sought to enable a 
workman whose claim had been rejected on this ground to have the investigation of 
^s claim reopeoed 

OoTTOK Ginning & Pressing Amend. Bill 

The second Bill to amend the Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factonm Act 1225 
sought to meet the representations of cotton dealers that undei* tlic Ginning and 
Pressing Factories Act a rigid application of the proviHion which enabled a purchaser 
to reject a bale, if it was not marked as required by tlie law, caused great hardship 
to the trade. The House then adjourned. 

Foreigners* Eeoistration Bill 

Sthi. MARCH The Assembly to-day agreefl to reference to a Select Committee 
of Sir Reginald Maxwells Kcgistratioii of Foreign eis Bill. In moving that the 
Bill be taken into consideration, Sir Reginald said that its objet^t was a simple one 
and its provisions were confined to the creation of the legal machinery na*esBary 
for maintaining a register of the foreigners who were at any time present in Britisn 
India and keeping that register up to date.” “I do not, however, pretend that 
this is the only or even the pnindpal ground for bringing this measure before the House. 
1 have hitlierto been speaking only of what is necessary in moral times, that is to 
say, times of peace. In the present world circum stances however, we euniiot ignore 
the possibility that this country might at some time or otlun* bet^ome involved in war, 
and that in such a war some of tlie foreigneis ]»iesent in the country might concei- 
vably become a source of danger. I do not say that any special or immediate appre- 
hension exist at this moment, but it is a i>os8ibility that must be kept in minu and 
in such mattei’s the only safe maxim is to be prepared in peiu*e for any measures 
Uiat may become necessary in war. 

“Government have for some lime past been engaged in an examination of the 
measures which might become nec'cssary in a war emergency and the problem of 
dealing with foreigners is one of the siibjet^ts which have come under consideration. 
Keferniig to the available figures of foreigners, Sir Beginald stated that in 19^1, 
when the last census was taken, there was a total os 572, (XJO but a very large number 
of them were such that by long usuage they were hardly ixwisidercd foreigners. Sir 
Keginald announced tliat in deference to the wishes of i arty leaders he was prepared 
to accept the amendment for reference of tlie bill to a Kdect Committee on the under- 
standing that it should complete its works in time to enable the Bill to be tukcu thixmgh 
the final stages in the present scBsioji. 

Sand-Stowing Bii,l 

The House then continued the debai^ on the Sand-Stowing Bill as reported 
by the Select Committee, consideration of which had been moved by Sir Mohamed 
Zafrullah in an earlier littiug. 

Voting on Budget Djsmands 

loth. MARCH : — The question hour lasted only 15 minutes to-day and the House 
thereafter took up the discussion on cut motions in the general budget. Ihe Euroiiean 
group ofiened the discussion with a cut of Rs. 100 in tlie demand under ‘Executive 
Council^ to raise a debate on the relationship between provincial and central finances. 
Mr. L. C. Buss, moving a cut, acknowledge that Sir James Grigg’s keenest critics could 
hardly deny that he had been outstandingly successful in nis object of providing 
funds for provincial needs, while at the same time securing a piosition of stability in 
itts own budget and placing India’s credit high. Mr. Buss criticized the petrol sales tax 
and the employment tax and declared that these were the issues about which there 
WRB a very good case for discussiQti and a reasonable interpretation of the Govern- 
ment of Inma Act. It would be a sorry state of affairs if the intransigienGe of 
provinces over such matters as these should compicl the centre through sheer 
necessity, owing to contracting sources of revenue, to withhold their contributions to 
the provincial exch^uers from such funds as they would normally with 

provinces. The prohibition programme, said Mr. Buss, was the immediate sdUrce of 
the difficulties or the provinces and an incentive to look for supplementary menue 
in directions which clashed with the interest of the centre. Mr. Buss pleaded lor a 
frank and intimate discussion between the financial authorities at the centre imd in 
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jnovinceB as the best way of* achieving a reasonable interpretation of their 
lesp^tive fields of taxation. Such a discussion was the immediate need, he said, 
regardless of the probable 6r improbable date of federation. 

Sir Jam€8 Qrigg, after stressing the imrortance of the subjecrt, observed that 
with all federations there must be a period duriii|i: whirh respective taxation in the 
Bidieres of federation and units had to he delimited by the Fedfoal Couit and 
India could not exi^t to escape the process which, however much it might be 
represented as a fight between the centre and units, was the necessary one. The 
first step in this process was the case in regaid to the C. l\ petrol tax. He 
stated in reply to questions in the House that the Government had been carefully 
cfinsidering the full implications of the ju(4>menlB in this case and that it 

was wise to pay as little as possible. Thai in the main must still be his 
attitude, though he might remind the House of the ohservutions he had 
made in his budget speeih and of the Chief Jnstice’h cleclaiution that there ' 
must be mutual aceommodatiou and forbearance botwwn coiifli. ting juris- 
dictions. As regards the plea for regular conferences of Finatu t* Ministers, 
the Finance Member said that he had already explained his attitude. The first 
conference of this kind w^as held in 1938 at his instance. It then discusseil this very 
problem which had now arisen in an acute form in the C; 1*. case of the apparent 
overlapping of excises and sales taxes. He ha<l made eertain sngf;estions which, be- 
lieving as he then did that taxes on sales of individual commodities were not within 
the provincial sphere, he then thought, were fair and generous. 'Ihose proposals 
wci’e not acceptable to the ])rovineial representatives. Ihit. even now he helieviMl that 
those proposals wci*c die only possible solution of the problem and were completely 
u]>propriatc even to the changed circumstances. 

The employment tax raised two issues, (1) eoneurrent jurisdiction, and (2) 
spetiial resixmsibilitics for the jiroteetion of the rights of the services. As iheri^ were 
two questions, it behoved him to he doubly discreet. With lueocciij ation with the 
income-tax legislation it was physically imi-ossible to hoUl a swond conference of 
Finance Ministers, but there was no reason why conferences should not be resumed 
hereafter. It was, how’ever, no good holding diesc conference's if they were to be usihI 
as a means for a concerte<l attack by the jwovinct^s on the centre. They must arise 
from and result in a genuine attempt oi cooperation, ^iho tinancial solvency tiiid 
stability at the centre must be preserved at all costs. It might be possible for a 
long time to have linancial stability at the centre without haying it in die pro- 
vinces, hut ‘we cannot even for a short time have linancial stability in the )>roviu- 
ees without having it in die eentre\ Hubjetft to diis prime conBidcralioii, it was die 
duty of the centre to do what it could for the provinces and he claimed diat the 
Government of India had done and were doing tJiis. In the present budget there 
were ten or tw^elve crores by way of nssistaiu.'C to the provinces. When the 

Niemeyer Award was drawn up nobody supixised that diwoliition of income-tax 

would begin for five years but in point of fact devolution started straiglitaway and 
with the imssing of the income-tax legislation (lesigncd to improve the machinery 
and structure of income-tax it would be possible U> devolve further sums. Ihe 

Niemeyer process w^as continuous but it was not going \o hel]> much. The ‘quasi’ 

ultimate issue was that the military expenditure must be reduced, the saving should 
he given to piovinces, pay must be cut and double income-tax relief must be 
ahoUghed. For that means that they would only arrive at friction and iion-cooiiera- 

and ^^s wanted was cooperation to the common end for the amelioration 
of the condition of the masses of people. If the objw t was to destroy not only the 
traiisitional constitution and force something quite different then all he had said was 
irrelevant and the outlook for India was not good. 

18th. MARCH Dr. Sir Ziauddin Ahmed moved the first of the Muslim Ijcague 
t arty cuts to-day to reduce the demand under the head executive council by lie. 1/- to 
ctiscuss the inadequate representation of Muslims in central services other than 
railways. He then proceeded to deal with Muslim representations in the Labour 
the Archaeological Department, Ae Central Board of lieveniie and 
uie M^cal Research Department. He suggested that the percentage of Muslims 
m wn Department riiouid be so fixed ttiat they might obtain the 25 n-c. share 
wimin ten years. Sir Reginald Maxwell, replying to the debate, divided the argu- 
classes, namely, expression of doubt at to whether the 
.Wng carried out as it stood and, secondly, arguments offering 
wjc further imvanctng the policy laid down in order to accelerate 
uw acmevemeiit of its object; On the question of posts requiring technical quali- 
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Ucations he pointed out that this question was being examined afreidi to eee wheHnr 
anv modifications were necessary. As regards promotion by seniority the general 
rule was that it was subject to the fitness of the senior man and su^ promotions 
occurred only in cases where the promotion was to a post in a superior cadre 
here it was not entirely open to a Hindu or a Muslim according to any pre-deter- 
mined plan. Concluding, he offered to investigate any complaint that was brou^t 
to his notice regat^ng the working of* the resolution. Sir Ziauddin Ahmed at wis 
stage expressed satisfaction with the assurances given by the Home Member and 
asked for leave to withdraw the motion. The motion was then withdrawn. 

Mr. Siddiqve Alt Khan moved the second Muslim League Party cut of the 
day to discuss "the departure from the practice of using Urdu script in postal forms.** 
He referred to many instances in which post offices m places such as Sind, where 
Urdu was spoken by many pecmle, did not have forms pnnted in Urdu. The debate 
had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

14th. MARCH Sir Thomas Stewart^ replying to the debate to-day, pointed out 
that there had been no departure from the practice of using such forms. The real charge 
that was raised, according to him, was that the Post and Telegraph department h^ 
been endeavouring to suppress Urdu forms and for this purpose had entered into a 
conspiracy with the Congress. He denied this charge categorically and declared that 
it was not the practice of the Government or the Post and Telegraph department to 
take sides in any political or literary disputes. The speeches during the debate, he 
exmtinued, were an attempt to persuade the Government to take part in propaganda 
for fiopularising the Urdu script. The Postal department could not depend on any 
considcratioiis other than practical. 

The motion was preset to a division and rejected by 41 to 12 votes, the Congress 
party remaining neutral. 

Sir Ziauddin moved a cut motion under Tosts and telegraphs department’ to 
discuss the allowing of *one-8ided propaganda and withholding of telegrams sent by a 
rival pally*. He referred to a telegram published in the press about the recent inci- 
dents in the Aligarh University in which it appeared that students had been guilty of 
burning books. As a matter of fact he found on enquiry that this was entirely 
wrong and the telegrams giving the other side of the picture had been handed in but 
withheld by the telegraph authorities. 

Sir N. N, Sircar, Law Member, explained that the decision whether a telegram 
was objectionable or alarming was taken by the district magistmte and not hy a 
fifteen-rupee clerk. How salutary and absolutely essential the provision of this 
power to withhold objectionable telegrams was, would be evident if one reflected on 
the incalculable harm that will b^all for instance by a false telegram stating that 
a certain bunk of Bombay had gone into liquidation. 

Sir N. N Sircar pointed out that Mr. Safyamurti was correct in holding that 
tlie rule was ultra vires of the section referred to by him but the rule was no^ made 
under that section but under the rule-making powere. The motion, as it stood, 
however did not refer to rules but the posts and telegraphs department 'mo were 
only acting on the district magistrate’s orders. 

The cut motion was pressed to a division and passed by 53 to 41 vot^^ ^e Con- 
gress party and Congress nationalists voting with the Muslim League pti^; 

Mr. Muhammad Nauman next got up to move the last of the I|jN|Slim League 
party’s cut motions to discuss the condition to be imposed on subsiduE^ dr protected 
industries in India. He had not concluded his speech when the tiiqd ; to the 

Muslim League party expired and the Congress Natioualist cut motii^; were taken up. 

The House passed by 57 votes to 46 Mr. Sant SingVs cutlinotion to discuss 
the constitution and terms of ref erence of the (Sandhurst Committee contrary 
terms in the resolution passed by the Assembly. He considered the comporition aiid 
terms of reference of the Committee derogatory to the prestige of Ihe House and 
humiliation. Even if freedom of choice was necessary, it shouM have been exereiM 
not to satisfy the British Government but Indians who were ritally concerned. 

Mr. Ogilvie, replying to the charges, pointed out that so far as the terms of 
rderence were concerned tiiey met the demand of the resolution of the Uduse which 
asked for implementing the re^mmendation of the Skeen Committee, namely, fi^e 
years after starting Indian Sandhun^ there would be review of pace of Imlaidsa- 
tion. These were implemented now by the ^wient committee. He reitiMtiiM the 
views regarding the excellence of material coming into the Army and 
the difficulty of tapping sources of this material. Tins question was so iihptltaiit 
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the Gai^nment included it among the terms of rd^mnce. For acceleration 
cf recruitni^t there ahould be available sufficient good material. The Govern- 
meat were very ansioua about this and in this conneotion C he reminded Jhe 
House that in 1938 the number of caudidates who offered themselves for Uiirty 
commissions in the army had fallen to 128 from 226 in 1033 the peak year. 
Tuining to the personnel of the committee, ho pointed out i' tlmt the present 
memberidup was based on variety of reasons which included the need for widest 
possible experience and practical interest in the nature of the problem. The motion 
was pressed to a division and accepted by 57 votes to 46. The Assembly then adiournod. 

IStli. MARCH Mr. S. Satyamurti moved the first of the Congress party’s cut 
to censure the Government for its defence mlicy and administration. ‘What is the 
Government’s defence policy’ ? asked Mr. Batyamiirti in moving the cut. *11118 policy, 
he declared, ultimately depended on the foreign T>oliey of Great Britain. He condem- 
ned tMs policy as a purely ’spineless policy. ‘Wc in India who can work out our 
foreign policy,’ he continued, ‘are not consulted. He did not see any particular danger 
to India from Asiatic countries. India, he proceeded, was weak at present in the most 
decisive arms in the defence of any (ountry, namely, air and arm. He felt that 
there would be very little difficulty in completely Indianizing the air force in India, 
because the British were also now comers in this field and coiild not put forward those 
claims which were maintained in connection with the land and sea forces. India had 
no territorial or commercial ambition in any part of the world and ns such it would 
not be dif^ult for her to remain neutral in wars of future. All that she required was 
the minimum highly equipi)ed land forces with a first class citizen army ns a second 
line defence. For this purpose the present expenditure was fiu* too high and this 
counti 7 needed only about Rs. 25 crores. The Defence department, however, was 
not interested in defending India but defending imperialist interests. Another reason 
in censuring the defence jxilicy and attitude was that the Defence dei)artment was 
consistently refusing to take people of this country and their representatives in 
confidence. Turning to the defence expenditure, he declared that the bulk of this 
was wasted on the frontier where wartime and peacetime were identical. 

Mr. Ogilvie, replying to the debate, referred to the first main contention that 
the country was not in an adequate state of defence and regular forces were not 
properly distributed. This, he said, was natural criticism, but it must be viewed 
from the ultimate point that India had now the largest aggregate human beings, 
namely, 36 million people and to meet the defence requirements of all those they 
had only had an income of a Balkan State at the disposal of the central Government. 
The resources of this country had not been enough to secure the establishment of 
a first class land, sea and air force such as was necessary to defend the whole 
country on terms similar to those on which other countries depended. Britain hod not 
defended India, someone else would have to. The advance in tlie iicrfection of armaments 
during the last 20 years was enormous and we could not hope to bear the cost of main- 
taining a m^em army. *We can, however, be thankful that in l^^he event of a calamity 
overtaking this country, enormous reinforcements will l)e available.’ Regarding the 
territorial force, he said that that again was a question of money. He doubted 
the practical value of a vast national militia as suggested by some members. 
Referring to Mr. Abdul Qaiyum’s assertion that for the British to Indianize the 
army would be a suicide, the Defence Becretair said that an Indianized army 
would, they ^visaged, be as loyal as its predecesBor. The House at this stage 
adjourned. 

Ifith. MARCH ‘Mr. T, 8* A. Chettiar moved the second of the Congress cuts 
to-day to discuss the conditions of Indians overseas. Mr. Chettiar narrated at length 
we conditions of Ind^s in South Africa quoting from Seth Govind Das’s report. 
HMeferred to Ceylon where most of the Indians were from Madras. The 
Government of India’s responsibility had now increased, he said, because the 
new income-tax law providiin for taxing these Indians abroad. He assured the 
Mvemment that the Congress was always prepared to support them in all the 
might B8opt to hdp overseas Indians. 

Sir (Hrja Shankar Bajpai, ^replying to the debate, dealt with the more 
agmts of the subjects, namely, toe questions of the Indians in South 
Afn^ BritiiA Qurna, Ceylon and Malaya and the question of the 

of ai^ts. Dealing with South Africa, he admitted the difficulty and 
intensity ^ the.mi^ition and paid a tribute to the heroism of our countrymen 
5 ™^ ^Reterlng to the latest proiton that the Indians in South Africa were 
w a state ^ aiq^tteiieQsioa as regards its outcome, he declared that this 
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.*«p->reh)insion was fully sbarel by the >£lorerainQat of Iw^ We are and 
* have been for the last fortnij^ht in ^Ipse correspondence with the Union Government 
iin^vwe are determined to try our utmost, by method of negotiations "and he for 
one was quite hopeful that this matter was being settled amteably and honourably 
to the satisfaction of all scebions of Indians. In Fiji main trouble was 
insecurity of land tenure. But this limitation, he reminded the House, applied 
to all and not^ merely to Indians. He informed the House about the possibility 
of throwing open to the development of all land not held by the Fijians with 
99 years instead of 21, as a probable dcase period. The Government of India 
had, he added, also taken up with his Majesty’s Government the question of 
appointing an agent . In British Guiana the problem was of marriages and accor- 
ding to the law there, all marriages wlii^h were not registered were illegiti- 
mate. Mr, l^son, he said, had been instriicte.1 to do liis best to obtain a satis- 
factory solution. The Village Communities Ordinance was a question in Ceylon 
and he contented himself by reminding the House when the question of true 
relations would be taken up negotiation would also include the disabilities of 
Indians. Turning to Malaya, he assured the House that while dealing with the 
question the wages problem, status, etc. would be kept in view. aJ"- 

The motion was carried without a division. 

Mr. AT. Santanam moved a cut to discuss ‘the failure of the Government of, » 
India to protect the co/.oaiuit industry.’ He said that there were 14 lakhs (|r ’ 
acres in India, growing cocoanut, of which 13 lakhs were in the Madras 
dency and Hoiith I ndian States. The price trend was shown by the fact that 

from Its. 23 cwt. in 1029 it came down to Its. 6 in 1033 a3»a aftor a brief 

period it rose again to Its. 12. It fell again to Its. C. Ceylon ctK*,oanut was being 
aum|)cd at distress prices and what wiis essentially a cottage industry in Malabar 
was being ruined. The remedy was a duty on Ceylon co(‘oanut. 

Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan, replying to the debate, stated that he had 
considerable symi)athy with the view ])oint voiced by the House. He pointed 
out that prices during the last ten years had shown a tendency to fluctuate, 
though from 1034 the prices had veered round giving the cultivator a better 
ooonomic return. Since 1037 there was an unfortunate recession in prices, the 
decline in aciroiint being iKjrhaps more than that in other cases. But adecpiate 

relief could be hoped only through a general rise in world prices. The Govern- 

ment, he asserted, was seriously considering the question. The motion was accept^ 
by the House. 

Mr. Mohanlal Saxena moved the last of the Congiess cuts to discuss the ques- 
tion of the state prisoners detained without trial. He confined himself mainly 
to the question of the three prisoners confined in Delhi. Sir Reginald Maxwell, 
replying, stated that according to the debate there was no support to the mover 
from any part of the House. He felt, therefore, that his department was not 
guilty. The discussion was not concluded, when guillotine was applied and the 
remaining demands were passed without a division. The House then adjbiurneil. 

The Finance Bill Debate 

17th. MARCH : -The Assembly began general discussion of the Finance Bill 
to-day Ae consideration of which was moved by Sir Janes Grigg. Opening the 
debate with a speech lasting over an hour, Mr. Bhulabhai D&aaf described the 
Finance Member as conservative in estimating the income and socialistic in putting 
his hands into other iieople’s pockets, and as the worst of the prodigals in expenditure. 
Taking first t^e largest source of income, namely, customs, Mr. D^ai expressed the 
opinion that a sum of nearly Bs. 130 lakhs was concealed in the figures presented. 
Inis sum would be available from the expected sugar imports, i^eiTing to ^4he 
pifdtry sum of five and a half lakhs whiim was expected to result from the hew 
proposals regarding khandsari sugar, he declared that the Finance Member was r^ly 
hittiDg hard the smaller mtmufactarers and the poorer consiuners who dep^ded oh 
thm manufacturers. Turning to revenue from the incometax in revitalising 
which source of income they had not grudged their assistance, Mr. l^sai said that 
the large proceeds which Sir James Gn^ h^ promised when he introduced the 
Income-Tax Amendment Bill had diminished in the budget. Ihe new law re^uding 
trusts, asserted Mr. Desai, was sure to bring in a substantial income. Mh Uesm 
continued the proceeds from the tax on foreign incomes on the accrual teis 
had not been taken into account while the results expected froui tightening up 
machinery of collection had not been shown. Sir James had ly^ed ^t the 
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irom Ibe income-tax would be affect^ by deterioratioii in trade. He would point' 
out, bowery, that this vear's income-tax wocdd be baaed on last year’s mfitsMwl 
8ir James himself had said that last year was a g:ood year. Mr. Desai iKxt 
eriticiaed the removal of the exemption limit on corporation super-tax. This, he 
declared, would gravely aifect the smaller industries whose income approached 
50,0^. Beferring to the pror^al to tap the rich in order to counter-balance the 
relief given to the poor, Mr. Desai while not objoctiiig to this princi^e oould not 
commend the wisdom of the proposal which would involve a tax of nine and half 
annas per nipee on the last ^ab-or as it might be called, the last straw. But no 
added taxation would have been necessary if the resolution passed by the House 
recommending ten per cent, cut in the higher salaries would nave been given effect 
to. He would re^t his appeal to the officials to make that voluntary sacrifice. 
Coming to the additional import duty on cotton, Mr. Desai failed to understand 
how Siis was going to bring about immediate change in the growth of long 
staple cotton in India. The effect of the imposition, he reminded the House, would 
amount according to his calculation to a bountv to the foreign competitors'— not only 
^ Lancashire but mso Japan-~of 4 per cent, on finished cloth and 7 per cent, on yarn. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir, in a trenchant speech, severdy criticised Sir James 
Grigg’s new proposals to ‘soak the rich’ and Wp Japanese trade with India. Sir 
$ '‘Cowasji found fault with the Finance Member’s unorthodox methods of drawing 
^pon the military sinking fund to the extent of 49 lakhs. Dealing with the retrench- 
ment of 118 lakhs on the civil side he pointed out that really it was nothing more 
thim a postponement of the civil works. He condoled with the Finance Member and 
the country on the drop of 867 lakhs of customs revenue but he felt there was no 
justification for Sir James Giigg to expect an improvement of only 85 lakhs. He 
believed it would be easily a crore. He strongly criticised the income-tax proposals 
and pointed out that the oudget proposals confirmed his earlier fears that the new 
accrual basis and other innovations will not yet yield much revenue. He said that 
only 6,396 persons in British India out of 270 millions earned over Ks, 25,000 annually 
while only 856 over one lakh. Sir Cowasji then dealt at length with the additional 
import duty on cotton. Sir James Grigg, he said, clutched at it because it was the 
only item which was showing increasing returns, and on the ground that it would 
encourage the growth of long staple cotton in India. The Indian mill industry, he 
said, was now following the advice of the 1927 textile committee as regards manu- 
facturing a higher Quality of cloth the raw materialB for which would be coming 
mainly from East Africa. But surely this action on the part of the mill industry did 
not warrant the conclusion that long staple cotton could be grown in India. To 
prove this he quoted the reports of the Indian Central Committee, which showed 
that hardly 7,U00 bales were CApable of being spun at the lowest or the highest 
counts. The Indian mills, he assured the House, were anxious to use Indian cotton 
because it was dbeaper. 

Sir Ziauddin embraced a vast range of subjects. He contended that reduction 
in the value of the postcard did not involve as large a loss of revenue as contcoid^. 
If the price decreased the demand would increase. He also did not accept Sir 
^wasji’s argum^t that India was unable to grow any more long staple cotton. He 
had b^ assured by the growers in the Punj^ that they could produce more long 
staple if they found the demand. The increase in duty was thus advantageous to 
the agnculturist. He also dealt with the representation of Muslims in services and 
army in India, particularly die division of the army in India in two divisions, one 
for the maintenance of internal security and one for the defence of India. 

Dr. Bannerjt declared that the heaviness of the burden of taxation oould not 
^ denied and the incidence of taxation was far from being equitable. The budget, 
ne lamented, was a very disappointing one and lacked foresight and imagination. 

^ retrenchment did not go far enough and there was no indication of 
jne abolition of superfluous posts or cuts in salaries. There was a very unconvincing 
uemce of the military expenditure while the policy behind the additional cotton 
auty and kk^dwi proposals was the continuation of the policy of makii^ the people 
against each other. He made a special plea for the Bengal mills* 
wmen, he daimed, would suffer great harddiips. He next criticised the income-tax 
the removal of the exemption limit oi 50,000 in case of 
wrporauons. Hp had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

^ Wn — RoMd Chaudhury referred to the edicitade of the 
™^toe Member lower middle clasM and said that tiffs was at the expense 
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' of the richer classes who were being taxed out of existence, llbe soliritnde of the 
Fi^ce Member for the lower middle class, however, stopped when membcsa of these 
^Bsses joined together to form companies. British pcdicy in this country had been to 
prevent the aocumularion of wealth here. 

Mr Muthuranga dfudnliar pointed out that this was the fifth bill of its nature 
which the house had to deal with and contained exactly similar provisions, e. p., salt 
duty, postcard* rates etc. He had no objection to the khandsari duty had it not been 
for the change in the definition of factories. He next dealt with the evil effects of 
the dumping of foreign salt in this country. Turning to the income tax propoaris he 
welcomed the new slab system but felt that it was no credit to the Finance 
Member’s bonafides because he had left loopholes for highly paid non*Indian officials. 

Swami Venkatachallam Chetty reminded the Finance Member that this was the 
first Finance BUI by Sir James Grigg that had received constructive criticisms from 
the opposition and he hoped that Sir James would make an effort to profit by it. 

Mr. B. Da 8 made an attempt to strike a balance sheet of the stewardship of the 
Finance Member for the last five years. Sir James, he decdared, w^as able to. 
maintain the credit of the Government of India but not the credit of India. Sir 
James achieved this mainly because of the flight of gold and the high taxation policy 
of his predecessor. He hoped Sir James Gngg, when at the war office, would stand 
by the dispaUhes which he had written to the w'ar office about the reduction of army 
expenditure and the claim for large contributions. 

Mr. Azhar Alt, speaking as a representative of the poor people of India, wanted 
the Government of India to consider the case of the poor people. The under-estima- 
tion in this budget had been sufficiently proved. He for his party would merely assert 
^at this budget was devoid of any concession to the poor. 

Mr. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar declared that the Finance Member should recog- 
nise that, since exports were shrinking, customs revenue must decrease year by year. 
Owing ^to the advance in the manufacture of synthetic substitutes amongst other 
"reasons. India’s exi)ort8 of raw materials were falling considerably. Only by export 
of gold has they maintained their credit abroad! but this had had the effect of 
impoverishing the country. Beferring in conclusion to the breadcastu^ service, Mr. 
Ayyanger said that there was a considerable amount of patronage. They paid the 
same people to speak or perform time after time ; why did they not obtain the 
services of people who were ready to speak or perform free? The Assembly 
at this stage adjourned till Monday the 20th. 

20th. MARCH Mr. Kuladhar Chaliha put forward to-day Assam’s claim to grea- 
ter financial support from the Centre. The present financial position of the province did 
not permit of the administration being properly run. Without more funds at their 
disposal, the Govei'nment would not be able to develop the great natural resources of 
the province. As regards rei)resentation in the services, the people of Assam were 
almost completely ignored. This was particularly the case in the Posts and telegraphs 
Department, in which in that part of India Bengal had a virtual monopoly. 

Championing the claims of Sind, Mr. Shahban contested the asserribn that long 
staple cotton could not be grown in sufficient quantities in India. Sind, he said, 
could grow long staple cotton if the demand arose. But the agriculturists must have 
the co-operation of the manufacturers. The Bind of to-day, Mr. Shahban continued, 
was made to shoulder the burden of the Sukkur barrage. It should not be made to 
accept as great a liability as it was saddled with at present. Were the Central Gov- 
ernment bent on seeing the financial collapse of the province before they came to its 
rescue ? Were they determined to commit nnancial infanticide ? If-the inadequacy of 
the present subvention was not realised in time that would be the position. 

Mr. Surya Kumar 80 m condemned the British policy which had resulted in the 
destruction of all Indian industries. The British, he declared, were only concenmd with 
destruction ih this country. They introduced the cinema which affected the morals of 
India. He compared the per capita income of India and the scale of salaries, with the 
position in respect of oth^ countries, and declared that a saving cd about 25 to 30 
crores would be available for nation-buuding activities if there was a prqper readjustment 
of military and civU expenditu^ 

Mr. AT. Santanam had three tests for judging the merits ol the presents Budget. 
The first was whether it had effected an equitebte redistribution of of 

the wealth of the country. Out of the sum ol Bs. 80 crores, % erares ca^ bm 
the masses^ 40 from the middle and richer dasses, and onljS# cvMS fiom ibe non- 
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indtan elent^t. from tJiis Bum of Bs. 80 crores «oolleeted, only about Rs. 10. 
CTores went totbe masseg. The remaining 70 crores Vere ^ually divided between 
the nehit^classes and the foreigner. Secondly, there was the question wl)etber 
the Budget increased national etnciency. A sum of Rs. 50 crores was wasted 
Defenee, whidi did not include a proper Navy or Air Force. With Rs. 40 crores, India 
could have had a wdl equipped Army, Navy and Air Force sufficient to defend India 
and her needs. 

Seth Sir Haji Abdullah Haroon, spiking as a repre '.entative of a cotton growing 
area, complained about mill-ow'ners regarding utilisation of the pixxluce. He, however, 
would not blame the mill-owners entirely, becaiise this type of cotton was not availabie 
in abundance. He had no objection to a subsidy as suggested by Mr. Sontanam, but, 
he asked, where was the money fur the subsidy to come from ? Me had, therd^pre, to 
strongly support the additional cotton duty. 

Mr. Sri Prakasa wanted a reduction of the duty on Indian salt. Turning to the sugar 
proposals, he felt that the Government’s policy would be disastrous to the people. He 
reimnded the Finance Member of his free trade principles, which Mr. Prakasa pointed 
out, ran counter to the present proposal to double the duty on raw cotton. The treat- 
ment as regards post cards— an important item in the poor man’s domestic e(*onomy— 
was a positive scandal. He next dealt with tlie hardships arising from the income-tax 
propose and declared that there was discrimination in favour of the Goveimment ser- 
* vants. He condemned the method by which income-tax oiiicers made their demands, 
and the failure of the Finance Member to set matters aright. Finally, he declar^ that 
at present every amenity which contributed to the raising of the standard of living in 
this country, was taxed. 

Haji Chaudhury Muhammad Ismail Khan pointed out that the time had now 
come for a reduction of the salt duty so as to encourage the Indian industry. He 
advocated a protective duty. He also urged the need for reducing the post cards rates, 
and regretted that there was still no hope for a quarter anna post card. Referring to 
the additional cotton duty, and the hope that it would help in increasing the cultiva- 
tion of long staple in India, he said that it was small consolation as it was not known 
how many years it would take for bringing about the desired end. The House thqii 
adjourned. 

21st MARCH :~Mr. Satyamurti propounded a number of tests for judging the 
stewardship of Sir James Grigg during the last quinquennium. Were the people of this 
country, he asked, more prosperous than what they were five years ago ? Had the 
purchasing power of ^e millions in this country been increased to any appreciable 
extent ? Had the standards of life of the people of this country been raised ? 

Mr. Aikman made a brief survey of the general financial position. Looked at 
from almost any angle he said it was evident that at no period since the Great war had 
the Central Government been on so sound a financial footing as it was to-day nor had 
its general policy in other directions given a greater feeling of confidence. Turning to 
the heavy burden of taxation, he pointed out that most of the cmegency taxes imjr^sed 
during the crisis year of 1931 continued at least in some part until this day. There 
could be little doubt that the Budget was to-day based on level of taxation that 
was high. 


Mr. M, S, Aney pointed out that while the Finance Bill was uitended to secure 
the money needed for expenditure, it also gave the House the opportunity of considering 
the stewamship of the Treasury benches. He first dealt with what had been termM 
*'pmimercial Departments”, because they afford a test of the capacity of those in 
charge of the management. Turning to the posts and telegraphs department, he pointed 
out that the extravagance of the telc^aph section was the cause of the loss in the 
dep^ment. He emphasised the neea for bringing down the level of postcard rates in 
the interest of the poor man. This, he declared, would be a social service. 


. James Grigg, in replying to the four days* debate, dealt with many points 
Jb® speakers, particularly by the Leader of the Opp^ition. Summaiising the 
rauit of the observations made by the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
™ leader of w Opposition on the so-called under-estimating Revenue in the Budget, 
sugar something or nothing of the 150 lakh’s extra revenue given 
^ Leader of the Opposition may prove to be forthcoming. On 
iv 2 ?S? 5 r* IS p^bably nothing and if there is anything it goes to the provinces, 

vn^mtaiy mmwditure we may have to more and certainly shall not have to 

which we have no intention of doing, ^ 
tens of lakff only. On the other hand, customs Revenue ^s 
oertaiaiy hew oyerestiihated especially taking into account the continuing 
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decline in itfiports from Lanoai^re and the Bombay prohibildon meaeuve. Altogether, 
iq far from there bdng six of marmn to play with, there is almost gertamly no 
margin at all and certainly hot enon^ to enable us to do without thr incrdised 
sun^tax on raw cotton.*’ OontinuinK the Finance Member said : Eyents in the 
outade world and in the countiy had prevented things from being better still bttt 
it was idle to deny that things were better. As regards the cessation the rural 
devdopment grant after two years, Sir James said that the reason was simple. 
Under the new ** constitution, even more than under the old, the responsibility for 
nation-building rested on the provinces and that was why the annual grants for 
rural devdc^m^t were abandoned and efforts were concentrated on starting the 
autonomous provinces on an even keel. 

The House passed the first reading on the Finance Bill and adjourned. 

"tend. MARCH The Assembly began to-day detailed consideration of the clauses 
of the Finance Bill. Mr. Ananthaaayanam Ayyangar, on bdialf of the Congress party, 
moved that the propoi^ duty of. Bs. 1-4-0 per maund of salt manuiactured in, 
or imported into, British India should be reduced by four annas. Mr. Ayyangar 
emphasized that this amendment was not intended as an attack of the Finance 
Bill but as a token of opposition to the continued operation on the Surcharge 
Act. This Act was an emergency measure. The Finance Member removed sur- 
charge from income-tax but ne continued the surcharce on salt, which commo- 
dity was of the greatest importance to the poor in India. Mr. Ayyangar asked 
the House to regard his amendment as directed towards obtaining the reposd of 
the Surcharge Act and not as an attempted inroad into the Finance Bill itsdf. 

Sir James Origg^ opposing the amendment, stated that he had ‘nothing up his 
sleeve’ and as such he could be opposing every amendment of this type. The intenticli 
and desire of opposition with regard to this amendment, he pointed out, 
appeared to be to reduce i^ut 5 as. from du^ and then give 2^ as. to the 
manufacturer. Prof. Ranga suggested that if the Finance Member wanted funds 
he should try to get it by some other means and not to touch salt which 
affected everyone in this country, particularly the poorest section of the masses. 
The amendment was pressed to a division and carried by 55 to B3 yijites. 

Two amendments to the provisions of the Finance Bill deeding with the 
excise duty on khandsari sugar were rqected. The first amendment moved by 
Mr, Surya Kumar Som which sought to delete the provision amending the defi- 
niUon of ‘factory’ and the provision reducing the duty from Be. l^as. 5 to 
as. 8, was rejected by 42 to 9 votes, the Congress and the Muslim League 
parties remaining neutral. Moving the amendment Mr. Som declared that these 
provisions would strangulate the biggest cottage industry which had survived the 
cmslaught of British imperialism. The amendment was supported by Prof. Ranga 
and Mr. B. D, Pande, Opposing the amendment Sir James Grigg Finance 
Member, pointed out that if 2,00.000 tons of such sugar was to be taxed at 8 as. 
per cwt. then there would have been revenue of about Bs. 20 lakhs. But since 
the revenue would come to only about Bs. 5^ lakhs, it was clear that nearly 
three-quarters of the producers would be uneffected. This meant that the reu 
Gottoge industry would have to bear the duty of as. 8 against the duty of Bs. 2 
which would be levied on sugar factories. 

Mr. Ahdur fiasheed Chowdhury next moved an amendment to delete the provi- 
sion affecting the definition of ’factory.’ While opposing the amendment Sir 
James Origg assured the House that working of these clauses would be Watched 
carefully during the coming year and, if any genuine village industry was injured, 
steps would be taken to amend the definition suitably. The amendment was 
r^ted without division. 

Sir AT. P. Mody moved for the omission of the clause imposii^ an increased 
diUjf on imported cotton. Referring to Mr. A. Aikman’s spei^, P. Mody 

said that apparently the European group had no objection to others bearing the 
tax to balimce the budget. As lor the Finance Member his maxim seemea. to 
be : ‘A thing of duty is a joy iorever.’ (Lau^ter.) This, he said, ' Was a tax on 
raw material and as such fundamentally unsound. Giving various grounds of 
objection to the du^. Sir Horn! pewted mit that it neutralized tJie pioteetion 
given to the yam industry and cloth. Once protection was granted after enquiry. 
It was not open to the ^Finance Member by that means to neutralite that 
protection. 

MNL MABCS:— Tlie d^te was adjouraed till to-daj udm by a majority of 
15 TOtea (voting briag 50 for and 44 againat). tha Aanwinhlv. lafaeta^ ^ 
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to doable die duty (» imjmM icttw cotton. The IfapUm Leafoe puty remained 
neutial iiti^MeerAch^ With the direeUdii from its leader. Still Dr. Ziauddin was 
permitted 16 explain his point of view. Mr. H. OhfUsuddtn of the Punjab, by 
my 0^ interruption, expreseed the hope that the duty would not only be tUpt 
on but continued even next year. This brought Mr. Bhulahhai Deaai on his feet 
with the vigorous exposition that the duty would not add to the length of 
cotton staple. The position of Mr. if. 8^ Aney, leader of the Nationalist party, 
was not dear until he himself declared at the end of his speech that on the 
balance of advanta^ and disadvantages, he thought it better to stick to what 
his patriotism instinctively told him, namely to vote against the proposed duty 
for that would certainly add to the cost of the manufactured piecegoods by 3 per' 
cent, and to that extent help Lancashire. Incidentally he informed the I^ouse 
that he took his vow of boycotting foreign cloth so long ago as 1895, i.c., 44 ’years 
ago, even though Swadeshi came to be introduced with the partition of Bengal. 

The amendment to the Finance Bill to reduce the cost of the postcard to 
half-anna was taken up in the Assembly somewhat late in the afternoon and so 
no vote could be taken on it. Mr. M M, Joshi joined in raising a protest against 
maintaining the postcard rate at the prohibitive level of nine pies while allowing 
the air mml rate to be only at two-and-half annas resulting in a loss of Rs 19 
lakhs, which was being sutfered because it helped the rich. Mr. tf. P. Bewoor^ 
Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs, did not meet the argument of Mr. 
Jo^i and contented himself with working out a loss of Rs. 65 lakhs if the rate 
of the postcard was reduced to six pies. 

24th. MARCH :—The amendment to reduce the postcard rates from nine pies 
to six pies for a single postcard and from one and a half annas to one anna 
for a reply postcard was passed by the Assembly to-day by fifty-six votes to 
forty-two. ISir Cowaaji Jehangir moved an amendment which sought to vary 
the rates of supertax. He explained that this amendment was intenaed to prevent 
the Finance Member from taking 76 lakhs more than what was necessary to meet 
the relief given to the poorer classes by the change from the step system to the 
slab system. Sir James Origg, opposing the amendment, declared that, even if the 
offer suggested by Sir Cowasji was possible this particular amendment would 
never be the amendment which he or the House would accept. The amendment was 
withdrawn. 

The House next accepted by 52 votes to 45, Mr. T, 8, A, Chettiar*8 amend- 
ment by which the first 45,000 of the total income of every Hindu undivided 
family would be exempted from supertax. 

A number of other amendments were moved and rejected. These included 
one by Mr. Afanu Subeder who sought to exempt from supertax incomes of 
Joint Stock Companies up to Rs. 30,000 a year. The amendment was rejected 
without a division ; but the House accepted by 51 votes to 4)1 Mr. Ananta- 
aayanam Ayangar'a amendment to fix the exemption limit at 10,000. The House 
sat twenty minutes beyond five o’clock and diBix)Bed of the remaining amend- 
ments. llie Finance Member thereupon announced that he would not move the 
third reading of the Bill. The Assembly then adjourned. 

Rejection of the Certified Finance Bill 

2501. MARCH '.—Feelings ran high while Sir Jamea Grigg'a attitude was called 
into question at to-day’s sitting of the Assemblv. Congress members v^emently 
protested against the policy of certification which governed all the Finance Bills 
rejected by House. 

The Finance Bill as recommended by the Governor General was rejected by the 
House by 50 votes to 42. The Muslim League Party and unattached members re- 
mained neutria. 

Supplementary Demands 

A supplementary demand in respect of railways to defray charges which would 
<»me in course of payments during the year ending March 31, 1939, in respect of 
722??^ was also rejected by 62 votes to 46. A number ot speakers criti- 

^ government in this connection to furnish adequate explanations 
lor tnis demand in the House or before the standing finance Committee for railway. 

House rejected two more supplementary demands in respwt of 
“JJHwayik The first in regard to working exprnises, maintenance and supply of looo- 
®®hve power was rejiistedhy 62 votes to 39 while the second relating to expenses of 
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dectrical d^rtment was rejaeted bjJX) votes to 40. The three railway demands 
rejected by the House totalled Be. 1^,55,000, while the two demands nassed without 
a ^vision totalled Bs. 13,55,000. The Assembly then adjourned till the 2?^ 

iNDO-BamsH Trade Aoberment 

aith. MARCH The Assembly to-day be^^an a two-clays’ debate on the new Indo* 
British lYade A^eemeiit. Sir Mohammad Zafrullah, Commerce Member, opened the 
debate with a powerful one-hour speech to which the House listened for the most 
part with close silent attention. He moved 

^This Assembly approves of the Trade Agreement si^ed on March 20, 1939 
between his Majesty’s Government in the United &ngdom and the India Government.” 

He gave a detailed account of the advantage that he said India had secured 
as a result of the agreement. He began with an explanation of the protracted nature 
of the negotiations which had lastM for three years now. They had certainly taken 
a longer time than had been anticipated at various stages but the House would 
appreciate that the. search for the basis of a settlement satisfactory to both sides on 
a wide range of the complex questions naturally took a good deal of time. An 
illustration of the time required to dispose of even questions wluch appeared 
comparatively simple was the subject of Ceylon. It took the Government of India 
several meetings to persuade the Colonial Office that having regard to Ceylon’s 
proximity to India and to the variety of other qiiestions besides trade involved, the 
question of Ceylon should be kept apart from these discussions. 8ir Mohammad assured 
the House that there was no lack of anxiety or preparation on the part of the Govern- 
ment of India to secure an earlier settlement of the question. He gratefully acknow- 
ledged the assistance of the unofficial advisers. Their help, he said, was of the greatest 
value : but it was unfortunate that there were differences between their point of view 
and that of the Government. Nevertheless, if there were satisfactory features in this 
agreement they would not have been for the assistance of the non-omcial advisers. He 
himself took the I'esponsibility for whatever cause there was for dissatifaction the agree- 
ment might contain. Explaining the cotton articles. Sir Muhammad referred to the conti- 
nuous decline since the war in the imports into India of United Kingdom cotton goods 
coupled with a continuous increase in Lancashire’s takings in cotton. The position, 
therefore, that confronted the unofficial advisers and himself in June 1937 when nego- 
tiations began was that if we Wr.re anxious to secure free access to the United Kingdom 
markets something had to be done to assist their imports into India. Against this 
background Sir Muhammad Zafrullah briefly detailed the provisions of the agreement 
and rebutted the suggestion that the weement would plac;e an intolerable burden on 
the textile industry of India. He said that it was to take an extremely exaggerated 
view. The resource and enterprise of the industry, the high degree of einciency it had 
reached by this time and farther improvements that in certain matters it was capable 
of making were the fullest guarantee that these concisions would not call for any 
undue sacriiioe on the part of the industry. The industry had made a steady improve- 
ment in exporting to the United Kingdom and the colonies where it compete on 
^ual terms with me United Kingdom. Without the help of any protection the Indian 
industry was making headway in the colonies and it confirmed him in the belief that 
the sacrifice that it was called upon to make in the interests of Indian trade would be 
a very very small one. The main advantage to India of the cotton articles of the 
agreement was the continued assurance that the United Kingdom would do whatever 
I^sible to take an increased quantity of Indian cotton and improve percentage of 
short staple cotton in their takings. In this connection Sir Muhammad Zafrullah 
gave figures to dispel the impression that Lancashire was not taking sufficient short 
staple cotton. ^ The percentage of short staple cotton to the total quantity was 41.4 in 
193»and had increased to 61.2 in 1938. It was thus the nearest percentage of cotton 
interests suggested in the course of conversations with Lancashire. 

Ihoceeding to other parts of the agreement. Sir Zafrullah declared that almost 
every concession that India had under the Ottawa agreement had been preserved almost 
intact Two exceptions were rice and wheat The modification at present for rice was 
pNractieally of no concern to India because India exported certain high grades which 
were not affected ; while as regards wheat, because of the enormous world stoc^ India 
had little chance of becoming an exporting country. Furthermore Canada ai^ Aus- 
tralia had also surrendmd preference on wheat and as long as Austmlia and India 
were on the same level Indian industry would not be aflfoeted advear^y. Alter 
explaining the jmiUon in le^urd to other articles, such as chrome, linseed, him and 
skins/ Sir Zafnilla summed up by stating that the total numbw of items of 
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United Klnfi^bm goc^e, to which India gave preference under the Ottawa agreement, 
had been 106 and this had been reduced to W, representing the withdrawn ol pre^ 
ferences amounting to Bs. 11 crores. In the United Kini^om, India would eiqoy 
pr^erences on 82 par cent, of her export trade. 

Looking at it from anoth^ standpoint, on 88 per cent, of India's total imports, 
the United Kingdom would enjoy no prefereni'es, leaving India free to use this large 
percentage of her imports as a bargaining weapon to make her own arrangements 
with other countries. Apart from the actual arrangements the value of the trade 
agreement must also be judged from the quantity of trade between the two countries 
and exchange ^d other conditions that prevail in the countries. The Unital 
Kingdom, said Sir Zafrulla, was India’s largest customer. Of our exports the United 
Kingdom's share was 27 per cent, in 1933. For the first ten moutlis this year it 
was 34.7. Tbe balance of trade between the two cxmntries, which was once adverse 
to the extent of 30 or 40 crores gradually became favourable, till for 10 mon^s in 
1938 the favourable balance was 8 crores. 

Three amendments to Sir Muhamad’s motion were moverl. Mr. Akhil Chandra 
Dutta moved that the considerations of the pro^xisals (‘ontained in the trade agreement 
should be postponed till the next Simla session pending the investigation of their 
probable effect on the apicultural. Industrial and commercial interests of India by a 
committee consisting or tbe (Commerce Member, leaders of different parties in the 
House, one elected non-oHicial member of the House representing commerce, one 
elects non-official member representing industry, and one attached member. 


Mr. A. 8. Aikman moved that the consideration of the motion be adjourned till 
the Simla session, pending the report of a committee of the House consisting of a 
majority of elected members eletjtm by single transferable vote, which committee shall 
examine the probable effects of the agreement on the agricultural, industrial and 
cx)mmercial interests of India. 

Sardar Sant Singh moved the substitution of the following for the original 
motion : ‘Having considered the trade agreement made between his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the United Kingdom and the Government of India, this House is of the 
opinion that the enforcement of the agreement be iwstpoued till his Majesty’s 
(iovernment agrees to modify the same by guaranteeing the ])ur(‘ha8e of 650,000 bales 
of Indian cotton in the first year, raising it to one million bales within three years, 
with the proportion of 37 ‘between the long and short staple’. 


Urging the need for postponing the agreement, Mr. A, C, Dutta iiointed out 
that the subject was so vast and complicated as to take three years for completing 
the negotiations. Besides, such postponement would not have any adverse effect, 
because under article 16 of the agreement, the two Governments could apply the 
provisions, as far as might be possible, pending the coming of the Rf;:rcement. The 
whole question, he said, in short was the protection of the Lancashire industry as 
against the protection of the Indian textile industry and between the two comiietitors 
one had to be sacrificed and the sacrifice was of India’s textile industry. Unlike the 
Ottawa agreement this went to the extent of touching India’s protected industries. 
The effect would be dumping from Ijancashire, and a fall in prices coupled with an 
increase in the burden on the Indian textile industry. 

Mr. Aikman stated that the European group felt strongly and unanimously 
that the new agreement was overwhelmingly in India’s interest He believed that 
time would prove the value of the agreement to the masses of the country and to the 
industries. Therefore, the committee as proposed by the amendment, should help to 
prove this benefit. Britain and India, he continued, had a common objective in the 
^x>nomic field, namely, the maintenance of export trade, in one case of the manu- 
wtured goods and in the other of agricultural produce and semi-manufactured goods, 
i here was, therefore, an opportunity for safeguarding the trade between the two 
couutnra rad for increasing it to the fullest extent by a iiolicy of mutual coopera- 
involved a policy of give and take. He felt that the importance ol the 
market to Indira was perhras more obvious than the importance 
m India 8 market to the United Kingdom. The agreement did not give everything 
to India. But neither Britaiii nor India was satisnw. 


l^RCT ^—The neutrality of Mr. Jinnah'a Muslim League 
in oOmbinatio Nationalists to rejec 


oOmbination with the Nationalists to reject ^ the Incto- 
^ 59 vdM agidnst 47 to-day. Previous to this when m 
1&iiq?ean group’s proposal for the postponement of 
® S four members of the Nationalist group, namdiy. 
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Messrs. Aney, Sant Singh, Lalehand Nairalrai and Baijnth BaioriiL remained 
neutral. The reason, af given by Mr. Aney, was the refusal of the Government 
to abide by the verdict*>of the Assembly. The House then adjourned till the 30th. 

Foreigners’ Registration Bill (oontd.) 

Both. MARCH:— Sir Reginald Maxwell* e Bill for the registration of foreig- 
ners as reported by the Select Committee was taken up in the Assemmy 
to-day. Sir Reginald, moving consideration of the Bill, briefly explained the 
changes made by the Select Committee, particularly to exemption of pnvate house- 
holders from the obligation to give information to the authorities of any foreig- 
ners residing with them. 

The House having adopted the motion for consideration took up the clauses. 
Mr. Ananthaeayanam moved the Congress party amendment to enlarge the 
scope of the definition of foreigner as follows 

“The word “foreigner” shaU denote a person who is not a British subject domici- 
led in the U. K. or a British Indian subject, or a Ruler or subject of an Indian 
State or a person duly appointed by a foreign Government to exercise diploma- 
tic function or a Consul or a Vice-Consul.” 

He rebutted the suggestion that the British Nationality and Status of Aliens 
Act had conferred any benefit on Indians and })ointed out tnat under its exemp- 
tion clause Indians had been treated as helots in the dominions. 

Sir Reginald Maxwell explained that Government had every sympathy with 
the object intended by the mover of the amendment but declared that the question 
At issue was what was useful in the present case. He had not concluded when 
the House adjourned. 

81st. MARCH The amendment was passed by 63 votes to 42, the Muslim 
League Party and Congress Nationalists voting with Congress for tiie motion. 

Prof. Ranga sought to amend the exemption clause so as to give power to 
the Government to exempt individual foreigner but not any class or description of 
fordgners. Mrs. Suhbaroyan supported the amendment as it would prevent the Govern- 
ment fiH^m using its power of exemption in favour of people such as those from 
South Africa. 

The House passed Prof. Ranga* e amendment to provide that a copy of every 
order passed under the Act shall be placed on the table of both Houses of the 
Central Legislature. The House tlien agreed to Sir Reginald MaxwelVs motion 
that the Bill as amended be passed. 

Children’s Employment Amend. Bill 

Sir Mohd, Zafrullah next moved that amendments to the Employment of Children’s 
Act made by the Council of State be passed. After a short discussion the House 
accepted the motion and resumed general discussion on the Coal Mines (Stowing) 
Bill. Mr. Brojendra Narayan Chaudhury^ who continued his speech, had not 
concluded when the House adjourned till Monday April 3. 

Two Tariff Bills Introduced 

Two Tariff Bills were introduced to-day by Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan to 
give effect to t^ Government of India’s decisions on the reports of the Tariff Board 
on sugar, paper imd magnesium chloride and continue the duties on silk and broken rice. 

The first Bill is intended to continue the ^tection of import duty on sugar for 
a period of two vears at the rate reduced from Rs. 7-4 to Rs. o-12 per cwt. pending 
further enquiry of the industry in 1940. 

The second Bill refers to majpesium chloride, paper, silk, and broken rice. The 
Tariff Board, savs the statement of objects and reasons, recently submitted its report on 
the sericulture industry also. As there was not sufiicient time to complete the 
examination of that report before March 13, when protective dutta on silk and certain 
manufactures of silk expired, it was proposed to continue the existing duties for 
another year under this Bill. 

Since the passing of the Indian Tariff Amendment Act, 1938, the Gov«*nmeat 
had maintained a cimul watch on the position of rice in the Indum market 
and they were satisfied in the interests of the Indian rice grower timt. tiie pro- 
tection duty of as. 12 per maund on broken rice ^uld be continued tor aaoiher 
year. This proposal was also incorporated in the Bill. The bill oonluim for 
seven years and at as. 12 instead of Bs. 1-5 the duty on magnesium idiioride 
and recasts the schedule rdating to paper in accordance with the Ooveimjaeiit’B 
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^8ioii8 on Hie Tariff Board report announced yesterday. All the above provi- 
inons are to have immediate effect. 

INDO-BBITIBH TbADB AgRBBMBNT BitX 

To give immediate effect to the changes in tariffs consequent on the new Indo* 
British iSade Agreement, Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan introduced a bill which 
inter aUa provides for a contingent variation of the rates of inmrt duty on cotton 
piecegoods of British manufacture and empowers the central Government to make 
these variations as occasion may arise in conformity with the terms of the Agreement. 
The Bill removes the standard rate of 30 per cent, and the preferential rate of 20 pet 
cent, advalorem on 14 articles and substitutes the standard rate of 25 per cent. It 
also aboUriied the preferential rate on a number of other articles in favour of the 
United Kingdom, while retaining the preferential rate in favour of the produce of the 
colonies. Protection on cotton goods is extended upto 1942. The cotton duties will 
have immediate Tariff effect. Forty-four articles on which the standard rate of ^ 
per cent, is to be imposed include lead pencils, essential oils, rubber tyres, asbestos 
articles, iron and steel articles and German silver, and aluminium articles. The 
articles on which preference in favour of the colonies have been retained, include 
canned or bottled coffee, fruit Juices, bottled fruits and vegetables. 

The preferential rate is removed without a varying standard rate on tlie follow- 
ing among other articles : Silk and artificial stockings, electric light bulbs, platcxl 
cutlery and toys. The preferential rates on ale and beer have boon removed and the 
standard rate on these coramoditles has been brought Into line with that of other 
fermented liquors. Preference is given in favour of the colonies only in soda ash. 
Preferences are abolished and standard advalorem rates reduced from 35 per cent, to 
25 per cent, in the following among other cases 

Toilet soap, woollen yam, woollen fabrics, woollen hosiery and knitted apparel 
textiles. The Bill removes the preferential rate on canlages, rotalDs such rate on 
cycles and gives preference is res^t of motor cycles. 

Coal Mines Stowing Bill 

8rd. APRIL The Assmblv today before lunch concluded the general discus- 
sion on the Coal Mines (Stowing) Bill. Mr. Brojendra Narayan Chaudhury, who 
continued his speech when the general discussion was resuined, emphasised the 
need for making some discrimination between the different mines. Otherwise, he 
said, it was possible that the better worked mines would be penalised and the 
proaucers of inferior type of coal would benefit at the expense of the producers 
of better class of coal. He also pointed out the danger to smaller collieries which 
are likely to be driven out of existence. He felt that the cess, if levied, ought 
to be from the producers of the inferior quality of coal and from those whoso 
mines were more in need for stowing, it was the duty of the State to study 
all the implications and effects of such measure before introducing it. 

The House then passed the first reading and took up the detailed considera- 
tion of the clauses of the Bill. Out of the ten amendments moved one was 
withdrawn, wldle the two moved by Mr. N. M. Joahi wore rejected. The first 
amendment moved by Mr. Joshi to provide for labour representation on the 
Board to administer cess that would oe levied, was preset to a division and 
rejected by 45 votes to 5, the Congress party remaining neutral. Mr. Joshi’s 
amendment was support by Prof. Banga who strongly protested against the 
one-sided representation which the Government had proposed. The House next 
accepted without division the amendment moved by Mr. Bajoria to reduce the 
maximum rate of cess from four annas to three annas per ton. Hie second 
wendment moved by Mr. Jdahi sought to apply section 11 of the Indiw 
Mines Act of 1923 with regard to the composition of the committee of enquiry 
S,®oiwidor any reference made on the orders passed under the provisions of the 
?!“• Mr. Joshi urged for a division on the amendment but when the ^ Chair 
uirected Hiose in favour of the amendment to stand ire only Mr. Joshi was 
round in the House in favour of the amendment. The House had not concluded 
the diBcussioii when it adjourned. 

APRIL .pnring the detiuled discussion of the Bill which continued 
Ir. AT. if. jbsAr pressed for division on Prof. Banga^a amendment to 
wets to Ifdxmr on Hie oommittee of enquiry to consider any lefOTen^ 
ordera passed undtt the provisions of the Bill. On ^ Chair 
fo favoiir ad the aroenament to st^ up, only Prof. Banga sad 
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give two 
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Mr. Joshi were found to favour tbe ameadment. The House iheseafler rarddly 
the remeining clauses of the Bill and ac^pted Bir. if. Zo/rufkA^a motkm 
that, the Bill as amended be passed. 

OOKBIDBEATION OP TARIFF BOL (OONTO) 

*ae Tariff Bill gating to broken riccL silk, paper and pulp and magnesium 
chloride was taken up. Sir Mahomed ZafruUah Khan^ Commerce Member, 
outunea^ the provisions of the Bill which he said sought to continue for one year 
the duties on broken rice, duties on silk goods for a period of three years and 
auti^ on wood pulp and protective duties on certain classes of paper and also to 
rogulato for a penod of seven years protective duties on magnesium chloride. 
Befernng to silk goods, he pointed out mat the report of the Tariff B^rd which 
recently conducted an enquiry into the sericultural industry had been received so 
late that thene h^ not fen time for a complete examination of it before 
March 31 when the protective , duties were to expire. The duties were therefore 
TOing continued at the rate at which they stood at the end of last year. The 
G^mer^ Member went on to explain in detail the reason why the Government 
differ^l from the recommendations of the Tariff Board on wood pulp and why 
the Government felt that no case had been made out for tne extension of 
protection to grass pulp and the rate of protection for paper should be 9 pies 
per pound and not 11 pies as suggested by the Board. 

Mr. Satyamurti animadverted to the Indecent haste with which the Govern- 
ment had flung at members the three Tariff Board reports and the Government 
rmlutions thereon and were proceeding with the Bills dealing with questions 
of tondamental imixirtance. All within less than a week. He asked that the 
Tariff Board rcixirts should be published as soon as they were received by the 
Gc^ernment w that the public could judge by themselves the recommendations 
and reasons given in support of them. Instead of an independent, impartial and 
permanent board that was required, the Government had appoints a series of 
ad Aoc bodies, composed of their political dependents, but had now practically 
dissolved the last of these and hau constituted themselves into a tariff board 
to decide for themselves what amount of protection was or was not needed. 
Whm the Government differed from the recommendations of a properly consti- 
tutm toriff board they should leave the matter to the verdict of the House and 
abide by that verdict. Would the Government adopt that principle, he asked, 
with regard to the present Bill. 

Sir Cowaaji Jehangir conflned himself to magnesium chloride. He challenged 
the^ Gkivernment^s suggestion that the Tariff Board had erred in their recommen- 
^tions in this resist. The whole point, he submitted, was the question of freight. 
He felt stronrfy that toe Government was wrong in stating that it was toe Tariff 
Board which had erred. He hoped that toe Government would reedize thiA and 
rectify toe mistake. 

Dr. Sir Ztauddtn Ahmed at toe outset urged the need for the immediate publi- 
^ihon of toe Tariff Board reports as soon as they were received by toe Government, 
^ese reports, he said, ought to be public property and not to be treated as confiden- 
um. He next turned, to toe taxation jpolicy of &e Government and declared that 
toe whole policy^r^uired re-examination and revision. Whatever protection might 
be given to any industry, he continued, should be considered as a loan to the 
industry concerned and oimht to be returned ultimately to toe consumer. He had 
not concluded when toe House adjourned. 


5th. APML Continuing toe general discussion on toe Bill to-day, Mr. Avanasi^ 
wgh^ Chetttar pointed out that toough toe protective duty on rice had achieved 
toe object of prev^ting the Siamese imports, toe price still remained diepressed 
l^nse toe pnee in India of rice was dFected by heavy imports from Burma. He, 
to^more, felt toat Government ought to do something to remove the adverse effect 
ci Burmese imports on toe price of rice in India. 


. 1 , ^ Baniterjee ccMumented on what he conmdeied to be att&iinees In 

ro^gjig on the Houk on a abort nobce three different tariff UUa. After ennnda- 
ring tbe mam prmoi^ proteetion aa outlined by the Jlscal OommM<^ Mr. 
Bannerjee cnticised the Government’s attitude in the matter^ that the 

disenmtnaang pretection had worked successhilly for toe last 15 years, Mr^ Bannecjee 
assertod^toat tois was not bein^ attacked from oriiiiid and b1ow& destroy^ ■ 
igave a watomg against toe gr^ todiscrimingto^ 
toe Indian manufacturer^ St^ must be taken to tngVe sure that 
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inBtitated an enquiry as recommended by the 1930-31 Tariff Board. Smoe the anb- 
mission of the r^rt of the 1937 board the conditions in the industry had fluctuatedij^ 
so much that the Government felt that any application of the recommendations of the 
last Tariff Board at present would not be fair. The Government therefore decided on 
the continuation of protection for a further period of two years at Bs. 6-12 per cwt. If 
the decision on merits was to have been arrived at» he concluded, there was sufficient 
justidcation fcAr a greater reduction in duty. 

Mv Mohanlal Saxena criticised the manner in which the Government had 
arrived at their conclusions and the decision on the report which had bemi submitted 
in Dec. 1937. He commented on the Government’s failure in placing all information at 
the disposal of the Tariff Board as, for example, the Imperial Ck>uncil of Agricultural 
Research had not tendered any evidence before the boara on this important amcutural 
commodity. Hp reminded the house of tiie fact that according to the Tanff Board 
there were inadequate facilities for research work and lack of statistical details regarding 
the industry. 

Mr. 8. K, Som said that few industries could show more brilliant response to 
protection than had the sugar industry. Within two years of tariff being first imposed 
in 1932 a number of sugar mills in India had increased from around 30 to over 100. 
Similarly in the year before the establishment of protection about one million tons of 
Java Bu^ were imported, while in 1937 Indian mills produced more sugar than requi- 
red for home consumption. The international sugar agreement which restricted Inman 
exports to Burma and Ceylon was an unholy alliance between tiie British and Dutch 
and the aim of which was to favour Java by preventing the expansion of the Indian 
industry. The Tariff Bill represented the second attempt to thwart the Indian industry. 

Mr. Manu Subedar said that Tariff Boards should have almost the same status as 
the Federal Court. They should consist of independent people and their advice should 
not be rejected. The suggestions of this Tariff Board had been unceremoniously 
repudiated. It was no use, Mr. Subedar declared, surrounding the country with 
a wall in which holes were left for enemies to enter. Either kill the sugar indust^ 
or protect it adequately. Mr. Subedar deplored the introduction of tariff changes in 
^e middle of the season and quoted from the report to show tliat this was apt to lead 
to a disturbance in the industry. The House at this stage adjourned till the 11th. 

Farsi Sucgbssion Ambi^d. Bill 

11th. APRIL ‘.—Before Dr. DeahmuWa Bill was taken up to-day, the House mssed 
after ten minutes’ debate the Bill to amend the Indian Succession Act of 1^5 in 
respect of intestate succession among Parsis moved by Sir Cowaaji Jehangir* Sir 
Cowasii explained the antecedents of the Bill since its introduction in the Council of 
State oy the late Sir Phei’oze Sethna. At present he pointed out that the law which 
governed the Farsi intestate succession was that laid down by Act 21 of 1865. It had 
been felt for a long time by Parsis that this enactment was more than 70 years old 
and needed amendment both in form and substance in order to remove doubts and 
supply deficiencies to incorporate as far as possible judicial decisions which the com- 
munity accept^ to make changes commonly desired and to make arrangements 
more systematic it had been thought best to redraft the enactment. This Bill, he 
assured the House, had the complete support of the Farsi community and the Farsi 
.panchayat. 

Hindu Women’s Divorce Bill (contd.) 

Dr. D^hmukh was cheered as he rose to move for reference to a select com- 
mittee his Bill to grant the right of divorce to Hindu women. He spoke with nerve 
and delivered some hard thrusts at the orthodox opponents and at the Law 
Member who he anticipated was going to Gpvoae the Bm. DrJ Deshmukh made 
U clear at the outset that the Bill was an enaoling measure. The women who did 
not want to make use of it and who preferred to b^r the misery, the agony and tiie 
.wrong of a married life were free to do so. The Bill would not interfere intii them. 
It» he claimed, was a hundred per cent Hindu measure entirely within the four 
comers of the Hindu Law. It was entirely in accord with the spirit of Hinduism 
which was one of <^an^ Hinduism, he declared, had been doing nothing dse but 
a change to adapt itseli to the changed circumstances. Examples of changes were not 
far to seek. Mr. Bajoria himself was an example in the h^se. He said that Dr. 
Deitiimuldi was a Vaishya (third caste) speaking and cham^oning religion in spite 
of the scriptural injunction that none but Brahmins or Kshatnyas coitSd do so 
(langhter). The Bill, proceeded the Speaker, had secured tiie approval of ottiiddox 
Ministers like Mr» 0. Bajagopalachariar. Then, again, if it was not entixdy in 
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wife, when the crudity of the husbead was sneh as could be a daiira to her life. 
Bento, there was dao elaatieity in the practical application of the lawliy c ourta. Dr. 
Deahmokh, he continued, had apparently left to the select committee a lacuna regar- 
ding the pnmsions relating to succeaaion in the Bill, for example, as mi^ma 
five or mnerent claaaea of afndAan property. The motion bnore thcr Houses 
proceeded the Law Member, was for r^erence to a select committee. If this 
was accepted, ^he pointed out, it would mean that the House accepted the 
principle of right to divorce for women under certain circumstances, while there 
was no such law for men and this would be in spite of overwhelming opinion 
to the contrary. . 


Ooncluding, Sir N. N. Sircar said that as a member of the Government in his 

3 4nion the whole question must be left to a change in social ideas between the 
indus themselves. Obviously ideas were changing and if a change in Ihe desired 
direction W8» to be efiected it must be through reasoning, persuasion and propaganda. 
He was quite certain that this was a distinct possibility out in the meanwmle he 
would advise those ladies who relied on the Bill to get a better champion for their 
cause than Dr. Deshmukh. (Laughter). The House at this stage adjourned. 


Status of Hikdu Women (oontd.) 


12th. APRIL A packed ladies gallei^ awaited the resumption of the 
debate on Mr. Hegde’a resolution recommendinjg Ihe appointment of a committee 
to examine and report on the present position of women under the existing 
laws with special reference to rights and disabilities in regard to ownership, 
disposal of property, rights of guardianship over children, rights to maintenance, 
rights in respect of joint family property, rights of inheritance and succession and 
marital rights. 

When the discussion began Dr. Deshmukh moved an amendment which sought 
to substitute for the original resolutiem the apointment of a committee of a chairman 
and six members of whom not less than four would be non-oi!icials and of whom 
one at least would be a woman to report on the reforms which were necessary for 
improving the right of Hindu women to residence and maintenance, and the legis- 
lative measures necessary to give effect to such reforms. 

The debate which was opened by Dr, Deshmukh resolved itself into a continua- 
, ti<m of the overnight discussion on Dr. Deshmukh’s Hindu Women’s Divorce Bill. 

Commending his amendment, Dr. Deshmukh suggested that as far as the per- 
sonnel of ^e proposed committee was concerned it should not be restricted to members 
of the house. Theie weie, he said, very many competent persons outside the House 
whose knowledge and experience on the subject could be availed of. 

Supporting the amendment 'iAi.Bhulabhai Desai referred to the trend of yester- 
day’s deoate on the question of divorce and alluded to the historical dilemma over 
the burning of the library in Alexandria. India, continued Mr. Desai, in these 
matters, required co-ordinated and homogeneous progress. He sympathised with Sir 
N. N. Sircai ’s criticism of those parts of the resolution which were considered to be 
far too wide to serve any useful purpose. Mr. Desai analysed briefly the personal 
.law in the countigr && regards Muslims and Hindus and warned the house of the 
futility of making new wide changes except in certain individual respects. It would, 
he declared, not only be futile but edmost dangerous. He next criticiBed the connota- 
tion which was attempted to be given to the term divorce. To think that there was 
a ^ight” to divorce, he asserted was entirely to misunderstand the relation between 
laan add woman and the meaning of the term “mariiage.” The issue of the matter 
was that one might come across a difliculty or a danger but from that it could not 
construed that a right to something followed. 

Sir fir. N. Sircar accepted the amendment on behalf of the Govemment. He 
said that it was no secret that the amendment was drafted by him and Doetmr Desh- 
mnkh tabled it at his instance. The Law member said that it looked stran^ that the 
dqiutation of women, which waited on him the other day, had fdt that the original 
resolution would not do mj mxid to thm and had accepts the modifications embSHed 
in to resolution. Sir K. H. Sircar, explaining theim plicatioas of the amendment^ said 
tot dtoi^ it restricted the scope m encmiry it focussed attention cm certain^crudial 
aspect of question. The Law Member extohied at considerable lengA the present 
porition m Hindu women in regard to maintenance and residence, lihe qitetoii of 
residence and mamtenance of a wife whose himband had married a second toe er 
was keei^g a concubine in the same house also required in vestigatibo, conrihued Shr 
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Tg, K, Sirow. It of^ felt t^t « Magistiate should have larger poivers to order 
lAaiiiteiiaaoe lor a wue who^ husband, ^ort of using actual violence, maltreated her 
in every other way. Sir N. N. Sircar said that although ho would not rive an under- 
taking, the Government hoped to set up a committee, which might hdp Uindu women 
and &e country to a large extent. 

Mr. Bajoria said he had^ no xibjection to Dr. Dcshmukh’s amendment. 
Mr Asafali deprecated the tone which the debate was tending to take. He referr^ 
to the resolution and the change made by the amendment and reminded the House 
of th^rinciple for which the Congress stood. 

Tne House accepted without division Dr. DeshmuWa amendment to Mr. 
Hedgers resolution and then adjourned. 

Pbotbctive Tariff and Non-Indian Concerns 

Mr. N. V, Gadgil next moved a resolution recommending to the Governor General 
in Councli that measures, legislative or otherwise, be taken to prevent <H:iinpanies or 
concerns the capital, membership, control or management of which was not pi^omi- 
nantly Indian from taking advantage of protective tariffs imposed to foster 
industrial development of the country. Protection, Mr. Gadgil said, was never ask^ 
for the benefit of the foreigner. He referred to the list published in the * Harlan* 
of the number of companies which operated under the guise of ‘India Ltd.’ These 
companies numbering 180 dealt in all sorts of articles and Ihis number would con- 
vince the House the extent to which foreign capital was coming into India. Unless 
proper precautions were taken, he warned that the benefits that accrued to the coun- 
try would be more than counter-balanced by disadvantages. India had more than 
Biithcient capital within it which was only waiting for opportunities of prudent invest- 
ment. But now European capital, owing to unstable international conditions, was 
seeking safer fields like India. This would result not in temporary but ])erma- 
nent loss to India. 


Mr. Easak Sait moved an amendment which sought to apply these 
restrictive measures also to companies which did not employ all Indian commu- 
nities in due proportion in their services and labour. He reminded the House of 
Mr. Nauraan’s cut motion to discuss the conditions to be imposed on subsidised 
and protected industries to attain the object which the amendment had in view. 
Though these concerns were essentially private yet it must be remembered that 
they were supported by public funds, because it was the consumer who paid for 
protection. If all the communities did not share whatever benefits were available 
then something ought to be done to change to a more equitable basis. He had 
not concluded when the House adjourned till April 14. 

The Second Tariff Bill (contd.) 


14th« APRIL The Assembly resumed to-day the debate on the first rending of 
Sir Mohanud Zafrullah'a second Tariff Bill to reduce the protetdivo duty on 
sugar from Be. 7/4 to Be. 6/12 and continue it till 1941, pending a further 
CTiquirv into the industry in 1940. Sir Ziauddin, continuing his speech from 
last liiursday, dealt critically with what he characterised as the exceedingly 
unkind manner in which the industry built up by heavy protection had been,^ 
treating the sugar-cane producers and the skilled and unskilled labour employed 
by it. VLx. A. E, Dutta said he would give the other side of the picture, and 
dwelt on what he describe as the series of blows dealt on the industry by the 
Government. Sir Mohd, ZafruUah, in replying to the debate, maintained that 
the speeches had disclos^ nothing to indicate that the action that the Govern- 
ment proposed to take was unjustified and that the existing protective duty wtid 
more thim adequate. 

During the detailed discussion two amendments were attempted, one by l^of. 
Banerjee to restore the du^ to Bs. 7/4, and the other by Sir Ziauddin to reduce 
It to Bs. 6/^ as proposed by the Government Both the amendments were rejected 
without a division aim the bill was passed unamended without a division. 


Inoo-Britisb Trade Agreement Bill (contd.) 

then moved that the bill to amend the Indiw 
^ ^ to give effect to certain changes necessitate by the 

Agreemmt, be taken into consideration. The Commerce 
explained that the bill would give effect to the terms of article 16 of 
I aicr^ed' that pending the coming into force of the 


mn me Dili wouia give eneci lo me lerms 
w it was that pending the coming mro loice ox w 

■»reeoieiit me twG Oj^uniiiiaatB wo^d apply to provisions as far as might be 
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possible. It was in puiscuuice of this nndmSsnding^ that the present bill was^ 
broui^t up. Mr. Bhulabhai Ik^ai, opposing the motum for consideration, briefly 
explained the position of his par^ as regards the bill. Bit Abdul Hahm 
Ohuznavi, who was the only sp^er who sought to adduce armiments in 
favour of the motion, declared that as a whole the agreement was good for India, 
l^en Congressmen had supported him in his contention. Hie only difference 
was as regards the Ijancashire quota because that interest clashed with the interest 
of Ahmedabad and Bombay, l^rther the Muslim Chamber of Commerce was 
also in favour of the agreement. The Muslims in India had to fight to two 
enemies, number one the Congress, number two the Government. Mr. Jtf. A. Jinnah 
proceeds to reply to the criticisms in a certain section of the press and outside which 
had blamed the Muslim league party on the ground that it took up a ‘‘communal 
attitude*’ on the Indo-British Trade Agreement Mr. Jinnah referrM to the remark 
made by Mr. Desai outside the House that the cotton grown by Mussalmans did 
not bear ^the mark of *Boban Allah’. What did Mr. Desai mean to insinuate ? 
Mr. Jkeai : “No insinuation at all.” Mr. Jinnah : “What was the meaning of 
it? Only one meaning can be put upon it and that is that I was thinking 
of nothing else but of cotton grown by Mussalmans. Is it fair to make this 
insinuation ?” He wished Hindu friends to prosper in the cotton industry still 
more. Hindus had the main interest in the industry as he had said previously, 
and he left it to them to give the veiriict on the agreement. He knew they were 
in a majority and would be able to carry the day. 

The motion for consideration was rejected by 54 votes to 39, the Muslim 
liCagiie remaining neutral, the Congress Nationalists voting against. Sir A. H. 
Ghiiznavi voted with the Government. 

Indian Rubber Control Act 

The House next accepted the reference to a select committee of the Bill to farther 
amend the Indian Rubber Control Act of 1934. Sir Mohammad Znfrullah ex- 
plained that the Inter-Governmental Rubber Agreement of 1934 providing for 
regulation of production, export and control of extension of rubber cultivation 
was due to expire on Dec. 31, 1939. and the International Rubber Regulation 
Committee had circulated a draft oi the revised agreement for continuance of the 
scheme to five years more. The provincial XJovei'nments and the Indian States 
concerned wore unanimous that the scheme was beneficial to the country. 

Protection to Rice, Silk, Pa1>er, Pulp, etc. 

Sir Mohammed Zafrullah then moved that the amendment made by the 
Council of State to the Bill relating to protection to rice, silk, paper, pulp and 
magnesium chloride be taken into consideration and passed. The amendment by 
the Council of State reduced the duty per ton on wood Dulp from Rs. 35 to Rs. 
30. By this amendment the protective duty would be 25 per cent, ad valorem 
or Rs. 30 per ton, whichever is higher. The House accepted the amendment. 

Chittagong Port Act 

The consideration of the Bill to amend the Chittagong Port Act of 1914 was 
moved by Mr. A. G. Clow and oppo^ by Mr. B. N. uhowdhury. Discussion 
had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

Official Bills Passed 

15tk. APRIL The Assembly passed to-day Sir Reginald MaxwelVa bill to amend 
the penal code and the criminal procedure code, Sir Mahomud ZafruUah^e bill to 
rieconsUtute the Soft Coke Cess Committee and Mr. Glow's bill to amend the 
C^ttagong Port Act. 

Trade Agreement Bill Rejected 

The Assembly next by 50 votes to 37 rejected the recommended Tariff 
Bill embodying the terms of this Indo-British Trade Agreement Before the 
vote was taken Mr. Bhulabhai Desai in an impassioned speew entered a protest 
against the procedure adi^ted by the Government and warned them : “You can 
bring goods into the oountry under any conditions of favour you like but to 
sdl them is a very diferent proposition.”^ 

The Fresidait at this sta^ adjourned the House 'stns dis\ 
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Proceedings of the Bengal Assembly 

Budget Settion*— Calcutta — ISth. February to 28th. June 1939 

Financial Statement fob 1939-10 

Hie Budget session of the Bengal Legislative Assembly commenced at Calcutta 
on the 15th. Fehnuury 1989 with a fairly large attendance of members inside the 
<diamber and a good many visitors in the galfmes. 

The Finance Minister, Mr. AT. R. Barker delivered his budget speech. Mr. 
Barker stat^ that the revenue receipts for 1939-40 were estimated at Rs. 13.78 crores 
and expenditure at Rs. 14.65 crores. *^We have”, he said, *^8ufficient reserves to cover 
this difference (of Rs. 87 lakhs) but we propose to conserve them by resort to a 
loan.” Credit has been taken under the appropriate deposit head for sum of 
one crore on account of the long-term loan, which the Government proposes to raise, 
The exact terms of the loan will be settled in due course in consultation with the 
Reserve Bank. Of &e one crore of rupees to be raised by loan the Government will 
spend Rs. 93 lakhs in making up the deficit of Rs. 87 lakhs and on grants by way 
of agricultural loans, leaving a budget surplus of seven lakhs. Speaking about new 
sources of revenue, Mr. Barker said that if trade conditions improved they might 
tap an extra thirty lakhs or so under the jute duty, income-tax and non-judicial 
stamps ; but they had to remember, in that connection, that their expected revenue 
from the jute duty in the coming year was nearly a crore in excess oi what it would 
be if they again struck slump conditions as bad as those of 1921-22. *^We must also 
be prepared for a decrease in excise revenue if the idea of prohibition gains strength. 
As regards further retrenchment we plan to make a further reduction of salaries 
and to revise the pension rules ; but the consequent savings will only accrue gradually. 
Th^e is nothing for it, therefore, but to resort to new taxation.” 

Referring to the current year’s budget, Mr. Barker said : **My estimates of 
reedpts for 1938-39 were based on my revised estimate for 1937-38 plus the hope that 
world conditions would get no worse. On the contrary, they deteriorated considera- 
bly* 1 believe that the deterioration has now been checked, at least temporarily, but 
idiereis no hope of our touching the figures which I ventured to forecast for 
1088-39. Our revenue receipts are likely to be fortyone lakhs below the original esti- 
mate. About half of this drop is due to world causes and the rest to a mixture of 
economic and political causes much nearer home. The deterioration in the world 
position was ci course due almost entirely to the threat of war in Euiope and its 
paralysinig effect upon confidence in general ; but the Munich settlement was happily 
followed by a recovery of confidence that checked the slump. It is, however, on the 
prospects of peace or war in Europe that the fate of world markets in 1939-40 will 
mostly depend.” Mr. Sai'ker mentioned some outstanding domestic events which had 
in one way or another affected the budgetary fortunes m the current year. These 
include fl<x>d8. the Bengal Tenancy Act, the appointment of special committees and 
the release of detenus. The abolition of landlords’ fees on transfer had an adverse 
effect on the Itansactions under the debt deposit section of the Budget. In regard to 
landlords’ transfer fees, the Government inherited a liability of Ks. 49 lakhs on 
April 1, 1937, which was reduced to Rs. 45 lakhs on April 1, 1938. Since the farther 
inflow of landlords’ fees has stopped, the liability will have to be met from the 
reserves. An increase of about Rs. v0,0(X) in the estimates of the eimenditure for the 
year had been due to a poet-bu^et decision to appoint a number of committees and 
special officers to investigate various mattmrs affecting the welfare of the people. 

Mr. Barker continued : '^When introducting the budget for 1937-38, I expressed 
the hope that it might be 'posiable in the near future to ^B^t ooDStderable 
reduction in the expenditure which the Province had to incur on account of measures 
taken to combat the anarchist mov^ent. My hopes in this respect have been 
largely fulfilled. The rdease of detenus has made it possible to reduce the pitch of 
abnormal expmiditiire by no less than Rs. 22 lakhs. Further economies to the extent 
of about Re. 3 lakhs have been proposed in next year’s budget, and it is hoped that 
if the ^tuation eontinuM to be satisfactory it willbe posslbto in due course to elfect 
further reduction in expenditure. Among the reasons which make lai^W tovtogs 
impracucable at the moment is the need to keim a careful watch upon certiln ionns 
of subversive aetivky u^ch are making themsdves manifest in diffmnt ihiifB of this 
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Froviiiea **l^e ^sten^ of an illiterate and uninformed kibonr farce in tbe FroTinee 
and the recent rdease of political priscmera on a large adile are, acoordii^g to the 
ddiirtm^t ooneemecL providing a fruitful combination te the preachhig w Com* 
munism by a group of peraons who dmve their politicid auatenance from the theor- 
ies of foreign aoctnnaum The departmmit consiaers that constant vigilance is requir- 
ed to be exercised ovw the activities of those among them whose avowed bbieot is 
to cause a violent upheaval of the existing social order and whose method is to sow 
seeds of disruption amongst the illiterate workers and peasants of this country, by 
insidious and underground propaganda. The greater part of this work inevitably falls 
upon the police force with the result that the bulk of the unavoidable expenditure 
in this section occurs in the police budget. From the public also there has been 
more demand for police protection.’* 

The largest increase on the expenditure side of the Bengal budget for 19S19-40 
is under civil works, totalling Hs. 24 lakhs, which is due to an extensive programme 
of building projects and of Road Devdopmeiit Fund works. Am' the larger 
provisions for building may be mentioned two lakhs for a purdah v’^tliege, two lakhs 
tor the Eden Girl’r High School in Daec«, two lakhs for a reformatory school, two 
lakhs for a civil court at Howrah and five and a half lakhs for ))olice buildings* As 
regards road fund works out of a total assignment of one crorc and hvo lakhs sinc^ 
the subventions were first received, the provincial ex|>enditure upto the end of 1936- 
37 was only Rs. 62 lakhs. The unspent balance in hand on April 1, 1937 was Rs. 
43 lakhs, out of which all but Rs. 10 lakhs will be spent by the cud of the current 
year. The next year’s programme of road expansion involves an ex]>oiiditure of 
Rs. 29^ lakhs, out of which ten lakhs will be met from the balance in hand and the 
remainder will be available from the Central Goveniraent. The education budget 
contains the biggest increase under service expenditure. It includes provision of 
five lakhs for supplementing local efTorta for the improvement of primary education 
in areas where primary education cess is realised. In addition to i>rovisioiiB made 
for other institutions, Rs. 71,000 has been provided to enable a punluli college to 
be started next yeai* in a rented building piiding completion of its own building, 
for which provision has been made under civil worki 

Adj, Motiow— Burdwan Floods 

16tli. FEBRUARY The Assembly discussed to-day the adjournment motion spon- 
sored by Mr. Pramatha Nath Banerjee to the effoct that this House do now adjoitm to 
discuss a definite matter of urgent public importance and of recent ot^cinibiice,' 
namely, the situation arising out of the notification No, 656B, in the Calcutta Gawitte, 
dated February 10th, 1939, extending the provision of section 7 Criminal Law 
Amenilinent Act of 1932 and the promulgation of Secjtion 141 Cr. F. C. on February 
13th., 1939j for operation in certain parts of Burdwaii District. It was stated that 
drastic action was taken the Government for non-payment of rent and taxes in 
the canal area of the Burdwan District. Aftei* a prolonged discussion the motion 
was lost. 

General Discussion of Budget 

20th. to 26th. FEBRUARY General discussion of the budget estimates of the 
Governm^t for the year 1939-40 began on the 20th. Feb. Mr. Pramatha Nath Baneriee. 
on behalf of the Congress Party* initiated the discussion. After discrussions had 
continued for about one hour ana a quarter, in which half a dozen m;eakers re- 
presenting the Congress, the Krishak Proja Party and the ^leduled Caste p^ty 
twk part, the quorum failed and the discuBsioiis were continued on the next day, 
the 21st Feb , when the quorum also ^ed and the House wljourned. Bixtecu 
members took port in to-days discussiim of whom more than half a dozen 
belonged to the Coalition Ministerialist Party. Strong criticism of the Ministry s 
wuduct by several members of the Ministmalist Party was the most uiiexp^^ 
feature of the day’s prooeedings. Continuation of dog racing, failure to intioduce 
ires compulsory primary education and enmrmous provision for new building projects 
mrothe^main grounds of attack. Mr. Abdul Barif u prominent C-oalitionist, 
remarked that it was astoaishing that the Government had failed to utili^ the huge 
•tty of tnoney which had been provided in the last year’s budj^ for want of 
and definite sidiemeB. Anoth^ Coalitionist, ifa«m Jfuhammed 
t^ttSed Ministry for its Isilure to introduce primary olu^ion lo the provi^ 
He told the Government that they had uptill now supported it in ym Md put of 
Government diomd rei^M that there was a Ipit to thy pa^^ 
dial the Ministry was lid by the Mintsfonalist Coall- 
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tion Fttrty. but the Speaker considered the position vice venuu' Oppoution tnembm 
concentrated their attack on the lack oi any programme and praicy to farther the 
vrorks of the nation-building derartments. They thought that the outlook which had ' 
found expression was the same old outlook that prevailed in the bureaucratic days. 
*Tt is an unimaginative budget without any policy or programme based on jpatrmiage 
and placating” remarked one member. Next day, the 22nd. Feb., Mr. Jagat 
Chandra Mandat criticis^ it as one where the money was b^ng souandered away on 
costly and useless buildings. The Finance Minister had found provision for an 
incriMUsed expenditure so far as the valiant myrmidons of law and (mer were con- 
cerned. The budget as a whole was an aristocratic budget Mr. Maniruddin Ahmed 
" said that the bud^t was not the people’s budget but for feeding some contractors 
and high officials. Sir George Campbell said that while the proposed taxation on 
trades, profession, <pccupations and callings was an ungraduatedf tax, it was still 
based on income-tax and might create hardship in border-line cases of those just 
within the reach of incoine-taxes: The dull monotony and the lack of interest 
which were the main features of the atmosphere of the iJouse during Ihe course of 
the general diseuBsion for the next three days, were made livelier and interesting 
on the 26th. Feb. when Mr. T. C. Goewami dwelt at length on the main features 
of the budget, in winding up the general discussion. He said :—“The Hon’ble 
Finance Minister has com^oined of the lack of funds in the provincial exchequer. 
This, indeed, is not due to the bankruptey of the province but the bankruptcy of 
the good feeliugs and well-wishes of the ministers.” Thus ended the general discussion 
and the House adjourned till the 27th. 

Calcutta Municipal Amendment Bill 
27th. FEBRUARY to 6th. MARCH:— For nearly four hours, the Assembly debated on 
the 27th. Feb. the Calcutta Municipal Amendment Bill introduced by the Government. 
The Bill declares that the practice of reserving Muslim seats in the general consti- 
tuencies has failed to satisfy Muslims and so it reverts to separate electorates. The 
Bill increases Muslim scats from 19 to 22, creates a Labour electorate and gives it 2 
seats. It does not increase the number of General (Hindu) seats (46) but it reserves 
7 seats for the Scheduled Castes in the General constituencies. There was no such 
reservation for Scheduled Castes before. The Bill does not reduce the number of 
nominated members (10) ; nor those earmarked for thq Bengal Chamber of Commerce, 
the Calcutta Trade’s Association and the Fort Commissioners Q2), nor those of Alder- 
men (5), who are elected by the elected councillors. The non. Nawah Khwaja 
ffabibullah Bahadur of Daa^a, Minister in charge of Local Self-Government Depart- 
ment, introduced the Bill and moved that it be referred to a ^lect Committee con- 
sisting of 18 members, including four members from the Congress Party, with ins- 
tructions to submit their report by March 6. As many as ten amendments were 
moved by members of the Opposition, including the Congress Party, the Krishak 
Proja Party, the Independent Scheduled Caste Party and also by an Anglo-Indian 
member, which wanted circulation of the Bill to elicit opinion thereon. More than 
a dozen speakers from the diffeient sections of the House participated in the debate 
on these amendments, when tlie House adjourned till the next day, the 28fh. February, 
when loud bursts of protest, stormy scenes and open defiance of oraers of the Chair met 
the Speaker* a ruling over the point of order raised by Sj. Sarat Chandra Boae. 
liCader of the Opposition, who objected to the consideration of the Bill being continuea 
to-day which was fixed for non-official resolutions. He took hie stand on the rules 
of the House.^ Thereupon tbe Speaker directed that the House should proceed wi^ 
the consideration of the Bill and asked Bir George Campbell^ Leader of the European 
group, to state his views in connexion with the said Bill. Following his ruling, the 
House flared up and Congiess members dubbed it as ’illegal’. An adjournment of 
Ihe House for 15 minutes was declared from the Chair for a settlement. But after 
^e re-assemblage the House did not seem to have changed the atmosphere. The 
Speaker ordered somebody to walk out, some to be silent and some to meet him in 
the Chamber but the Congress members were firm in their attitude. While the Chief 
Miniater was idiouting forth some remarks on the Congress members, the SpeoMr 
declared the House adjourned till Monday the 6lh. Mareh, when Mr^ Sarat Chandra 
Bern again rose to a point of ordar and maintained that the House could hot proceed 
with the debate in oontinuatum of the discussion held on F^ruary ^ as it iras In 
Mr. Bose’s (minion illegal. Mr. Bose held that the only coarse left <msh to the 
Government if they wanted to proceed with the amendment of the Mnni^il 
was to biing fcnwaid a fresh Bin. 

The Speaker ruled out Mr. Bose’s order and the Hcnise then proeeedied; %th the 
debate. Bir Georgi Campbell, L eade r d the European Group, spii^ ati^pcui^ 
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Manidp^ ML He said tliat his groap fdt that if one strong potitiea! party re- 
maiiied in complete wntrol of a Municipal body for a number m years, the work of 
y that body was bound to deteriorate. Mr. T. C, GoBwami^ Deputy Leader of the 
CongrwAsmnbly Party, characterised the BUI as a Bill of InJiisUce to not only 
the Hindu cltisens but also to Muslims. He drew the attention of the Leader of ^e 
European Group to the fact that the Labour Party in the London County Council 
had dominate it for a numW of years, but had they in any way jeopmis^ ^ 
cause of the civic administration ? Dr. Syama Prasad Mookerjee characterise Sir 
Geo^ Campbell’s message as a partii^ kick to the city which had sto^ him in good 
steadT for the better part of his life. The Chief Minister justiiiod the iiitrocluotion of 
separate dectorates in the present circumstances and maintained that it was not a 
fact that the introduction of separate electorates had resulted in dividing the pe^e 
in so many divisions. An Opposition motion urging circulation of the Bill was 
put to vote and was rejected by 131 votes against 70. The motion referring it to a 
Sdect Committee consisting of 18 members, includiug four Congress ru^mhers, with 
instruction to submit their report by March 2), was carried without a division. 

Mn. Huq and Hindu Officrub 

Earlier, after question hour, Mr. J. C, Gupta wanted leave of the House to 
move an adlournment motion to discuss “a definite matter of urgent public impor- 
tance, namely the cimrcssion of want of confidence and charge of disloyalty levelled 
against the Hindu otneers in the province, as alleged by the Chief Minister, and the 
inevitable discontent and demoralisation oi the officers which was bound seriously to 
affect the administration of tl\e province.” The bon. Mr. A. K. Fazlui Huq^ 
Premier, expressed his regret for the remarks he had made in a letter to Mr. 
Shamsuddin Ahmed, an ex-Minister, and tendered his apologies to the Hindu officers 
of the Government lor what he had said in the letter against them. He ho|)ed that 
they would continue to give him the same service as they had done previously. Tho 
adlournment motion was put to vote and lost by 138 votes against 62, members 
belonging to the Krishak Proja Party and the Scheduled Caste Party remaining 
neutral. The European Group voted with the Government. 

The Finance Bill 1030 

7fh. MARCH The Bengal Finance Bill, 19:i0, as sixmsoreil by the Honble 
Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sircar^ Finance Minister, with a view to make an addition 
to the revenue of Bengal by imposing an ungraclimted tax of Its. .’30 per annum 
on professions, trades, callings, and employments, excluding those who dp not 

S iy incometax, was subjected to trenchant criticism by the Opix^Bitionisis inchi- 
ng an Anglo-Indian Member, Mr. J. W, Chippendale to-day. As many os 
seven motions by way of amendments for circulation for the puriwsc of eliciting 
public opinion on the Bill were moved. Two amendments to the motions of 
Uie Finance Minister for referring the Bill to a Select Committee were lUso 
moved. Justifying the imposition of the taxation the Finance Minister said ^t 
the sum of Rs. 12 lakhs, which they hoped to realise by resort to this 

was a mere drop in the ocean, bemuse there was a large gap to be filled up 

between their resouroes and their requirements. The sum that would be realised 
from this source of taxation would be necessary for fiiiancin); only one scheme 
namely, the water-supply scheme in the rural areas. The motion for circulation 
WM lost by 119 to 71 votes, while motion for referring to the Select Committee 
was lost /Without division. I^e House then accoptod the motion for consideration 
of the Bill as moved by the Hon’ble the innanco Minister. 

Voting on Budget Demands 

fitk. te Mltli. MARCH Voting on Budget demands for grants commenced 
the Stiu Mnreli. The apathy of the Government to popularise Salt industry 
in B^M was severely criticised to-day when the Hon. Mr. Prasanna Deb Raikut 
for a grant of a sum of Es. 12,000 for expenditure under the heft*! 

Salt as proviiM in to hml^t estimate for the year 19^-40. Almiit five cut 

wore moved to reduce to demand by Rs. 100 to discuss to policy (M 
rae Govemmeiit with regard to the improvement of to Salt industiy m ^this 
Rwvinee. . AH to eat morions were lost witout division. The demands m 
gaiita unto heads ^Stamps.’ Torest,’ and ‘R^stration’ were also granted by to 
Hottse. .Cat morions levelled agaiiist all the demands followed suit and the 
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and unlnterestinfl;. The attendance was thin and the end the 

Opposition benches, particularly the Congress benches, were almost deserted. 

The failareof tme Govmmmmit to ensure better price of raw jute for the ciriti- 
vatOTS and to adopt any comprdiensive scheme for agricultural improvement ^ras%v 
subjected to severe criticism in the course of a debate in connection with the budget 
demand for a mnt of Rs. 15.78,000 for expenditure under the head, ^Agriculture’ 
moved by the Hon’ble Mr. Tamizuddin Khan. All the cut motions mov^ by the 
oppositionists were negatived and the entire demand for grant was sanctioned by the 
House. The House also sanctioned the demand of Rs. 5,%),000 for expenditure under 
head, ’’Veterinary”. Next day, the 10th Mareh. the Assembly voted without a cut, 
the budget demand of a sum of Rs. 28,96,000 for expenditure under the head ’’Land 
Revenue”, and a sum of Rs. 2,00,000 for exp^diture under the head ’’Famine Relief” 
moved by Sir Singh Boy, Revenue Minister. Emphasising that the ’’no-rent” 
mentality was responsible for the deterioration of collection of land revenue, the 
Minister said, ”It appears from the report submitted by district Officers and Commis- 
sioners of Divisions that attempts were being made by some ex-detenus, members 
of theKrishak Samities, local agitators and Congress workers to foster a spirit of 
discontent and hostility towards the Government and Zamindars amongst the cultivat- 
ing classes. I will request the House to bear tliese facts seriously in mind. If the 
position does not improve or no steps are taken to control the ’no-rent’ mentality, I 
am afridd, before long, the whole land revenue system of the province will collapse 
and the Government might find it difficult to substitute a new system for the old one.” 
After referring to the areas which were most affected by such amtation, the Minister 
said, ’’These are the places where we find th*) ex-detenus and the members of the 
Krishak Bamities are most active in preaching their hymn of hate”. 

The otherwise dull proceedings of the Assembly were considerably enlivened 
when Mr. Abdul Jahbar Palwan^ a ministerialist of Coalition Faity, crossed the floor 
in the course of the debate of the revenue budget and moved a cut motion, coming 
over to the Opposition side. Mr. Palwan declared, in moving the cut motion, that 
the Ministry had miserably failed to redeem its election pledges so far as the redress of 
the grievances of the peasantry were concerned. He paid a warm tribute to the activi- 
ties of the Congress Ministnes in this cx)nnection and remarked that the Bengal 
Ministiy ’’only shed crocodile tears for the cultivators and indulged in all talks.” 
Mr. Palwan then took his seat with the Krishak Prma Party in the Opposition 
benches. Next day, the 11th. March, allegations that Government was resTOnsible 
for the deterioration of the standard of efficiency of the staffs of the Calcutta 
Medical College and Campbell Medical School and other medical institutions and its 
apathy for giving sufficient medical relief to rural Bengal were seriously put for- 
ward by the members of the opposition including some of tlie coalition party by 
way ox cut motions over the demand of the Government of Rs. 51.!IK),000 under 
the head ’Medical.’ All the cut motions were lost and the entire demand for grant was 
sanctioned by the House. The House then stood adjourned till Monday, the 18th. March, 
when a dull discussion centred round the cut motions moved on the demand of the 
(^vemment of Rs. 1,53,56,000 for expenditure under the head ’’Education, General.” 
Most of the time of the debate was taken up by the coalition members who discussed 
the policy of the Government in general and some members laid spimal stress on the 
necessity of inti’oducing primoxy education in the province. The' discussion had not 
concluded when the House was adjourned till the next day, the 14tli. March, when follow- 
ing a debate which lasted for two hours and in which seven cut motions were moved 
ana 20 speakers participated, the Assembly sanctioned without any cut, the 
demand of the grant for expenditure of Rs 1,^3,56,000 under the head ’’Education,” 
moved by the hon. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, Chief Minister. Dr. Syamaprazad 
Jiookerjee, ex-Vice-Ohanc^lor of the Calcutta University, criticised the Government 
lor lack ox a programme or policy for the educational advancement of the country. He 
said, ”< 1 x 0 X 6 are l6 millions of adults in this province of IS years of age who are 
eonmletely illiterate and what is the magnincent pnWision tike Government had 
made in this year’s budget? The Government had given a sum of Rs. 13,000 for 
the adult education. It is less than half of the sum of Rs. 30,000 which you are 
^ing to give to the *Azad’ which mainly devotes its^ for spreading libdlous 
propaganda and commanal sphdt in this province.” The Edueation Minute in hts 
repiyo^lared in his usual gestures that the province of Bengal within 18 mdnw nr 
less than that would have primary education without any ed&carion cess. ]Hs#d^ 
”lfed great rdief to announce at the present moment befmethe membels oi this 
House and the public that we have been able to solve completriy the Wddem ox 
primary educatiem in Bengal.” Next day, the Utik. Marsh,, of 
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\ck* The meiabers belonging to the Oppoeition moved cut motions and those 
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Memoers ot ootn tne parues cnargea tne uoveniment for failure to provide proper 
fsdUties.for niral credit and the settlement of rural debts. All tne cut motions 
were negatived by the House and the entire demand of Rs. 15, 33^^ for expend!* 
tare under the head — Co-operative’ was granted by the House, ^e House later 
sanctioned a demand for a sum of Rs. 16,18,000 for expenditure under the head-** 
'Industries’ moved by the Hon’ble Nawab Khwaja HaoibuUah Bahadur of Dacioa. 
Next day, the 16th. March, the demand for a grant of Rs. 1,19,?0,000 for exixmditure 
under the head, ''General Administration** was moved by Bir Nazimuddim^ Horae 
Minister. An Opposition cut motion, which sought to raise a dist'i^tvHion on Uie 
subject, was withdrawn in view of the assurance given by the Fiirsnco Minister. 
The House than proceeded with conside.ation of other cut motions moved by 
the Opposition. Opposition speakers alleged that the policy of the Ministry haa 
led to an encouragement of comraunalism in the province. Charges were also 
levelled against the Ministry that they were trying to suppress legitimate criticism 
of the acuvities of the Government. Reference was made to the disturbance tiiat 
took place in Calcutta during the last no-coniidence motion debate when OpiMwitioii 
members sought shelter in the fi^ngal Legislative House. The debate had not 
concluded when the House was adjourned till the next day, the 17th. Mareh, when 
the House sanctioned without any cut the General Administration demand. Altogether 
nine cut motions were moved by the Opposition and division was demantlwl on 
three. All of them were either reject^ or negatived. Four Ministers of the 
Government participated in the debate towards its closing stage. The 
Chitf Minuter told the House that, as previously announced in the House, 
several attempts had been made to arrive at a settlement over the percentage 
question in public service at a confemce of the leaders of the dilTorent {larties 
in this House, but so far their attempts had proved unsuccessful. They propo- 
sed to convene another sitting of the conference of the leaders of the various 
communities at an early date, to make a hnal attempt to arrive at a settlement. 
If a settlement was reached, the Gtovemment would lose no time in implemen- 
ting that decision. If no decision could be arrived at, the Government 
would come to its own decision and announce it. Mr. H, B, Suhrawardu, Labotu 
Minister, accused Labour memb^s of the House, amidst strong protests from such 
members, that they were snreading communal slogans in the labour areas. 
Winding up the debate, the Home minUter told the House that wherew there 
had bra communal riots in rtie Congress ^ovinc», involving sh<mting and 
lathi charges by the police, Bengal had been singularly free from such ^mmu- 
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Hie best oontiibutioa in to*^y’s debate*^ same from Sj A^ori^Klra NwnuQn 
Vhakrakarty (OcmKreBs) who in his elegant Bengali and masterly style kept the 
House spell-'boiuid lor abont half and hour, that the Police Depf^ment ouj^t to , 
hare a smaller sum provided for it this year« in view of the non-release Detenui^^ 
and State prisoners and a number of political prisoners. 

About Balf a dozen cut motions were moved by the Opposition. The out 
motions sought to raise a discussion about the ‘^abnom^ly high expenditure in the^ 
Police Department, “the dleged inefficiency of the Department” and to urge a 
diange in the present system of recruitment and administration of the Police 
Department. Mr. J. Q. ATennedy (European Group) thanked the Home Minister for 
^praising the public with the state of affairs in this province and said that the 
Government must act fearlessly and expose the designs of those who were j^soning 
Ihe minds of the youth, the peasants and the industrial workers with an insidioaB 
propaganda of hatred and contempt for all established forms of law and order. 

Kext day, the 22nd. Maveh, the Police Budget was passed, 135 members voting 
to and 75 agamst the demand. The demand of the government for Bs. 74,09,CKXJ 
under the he£L ^Administration of Justice’ was also taken up for consideration and 
pass^ by the House without any division. Cut motions relating to these two 
demands were all lost without division and the House then adjourned. 


An adloumment motion was sought to be moved by Mr. 8hih Nath Banerjee 
to discussing the situation arising out of the hunger-strike resorted to by 125 
workers of ^e Badhakissen Jute Mills, Belur. The Speaker ruled it as out of order, 
as the mover failed to indicate the responsibility of the Government in this connexion. 


2M. MARCH '.-—Trenchant criticisms were levelled gainst the Irrkation policy 
of the Government to-day by way of cut motions moved against the demand for a 
grant of Bs. 34,14,000 for expenoiture under the head ^Irrigation,’ moved by the 
Hon’ble Maharaja Srieh Chandra Nandy of Cossimbazar. All the cut motions were 
negatived without division and the House sanctioned the entire demand to grant 
moved by the Maharaja. The House also sanctioned a sum of Bs. 1,50,78,000 for 
expenditure under the head *Civil Works’ moved by the Hon’ble Maharaja. The 
Assembly had a very dull sitting to-day and the deoates on the cut motions were 
still more dull and uninteresting. Next day, the 24th. Mardi, the House sanctioned 
without any cut the entire demand of Bs. 20,58,000 for expenditure under the 
head *Provmciai Excise,’ moved by the Hon’ble Mr. Praaanna Deb Eaikut, Only 
two cut-motions, one by Mr. Bireniranath Majumdar and the other by Mr. Maqhul 
Hoeaain (Krishak Praja) were moved and in both these cut motions the tolure of 
to Government to introduce prohibition in the province was severely criticised, 
'i'he cut motion of Mr. Majumdar was negatived without any division #mle the cut- 
motion of Mr. Hossain was pressed to a division and was lost by 67 against 108 
votes. The House later sanctioned the entire demand for grant of BS, 21,12,000 for 
expenditure under the head “General Administration-Debt Conciliation”, moved by 
to Hon’ble Mr. Mukunda Behari hlulUck, Next day. the 2Sth. Mareh, voting on 
Budget demands concluded and the remaining demands lor grants under minor heads 
were passed without any cut. The otherwise dull pro^edinjjgi of to day were 
enlivened when charges and counter-charges were exchan^ betwe$|a Labour members 
and the Labour Minister. Two Labour members, Mr. Shibnath Banerjee and Mr. 
Niharendu^Dutt Majumdar^ who participated in to discussion that was raised by 
to former on to Question of grants to labour welfare organisations, diarged to 
Labour Minister with spreading communalism in labour areas toough his agents wd 
with attem]^ to establira rival communal unions with a view to cru&ng to growing 
labour movement in to province. The Labour Minister replm that if anybody was 
^ lOiponsible to to spread of to communal sinrit in to mbour areas, it was those 
who 'posed as Labour leaders.” The Ministo stoutly deziM that any money from 
vito Labour Wdfare Fimd was spent to any other purpose tom labour weltoe work. 

CaLOOTTA kfiTWORI^ BlU/— CoNGBBBS WaIjK-OUT 


a bnef sitting today. Alter question hour, 
pt. Nalinakehd (Oongtess) enquired of to Speaker if it was a fact tot 

O^fftos members of to aslebt committee on the Weutta HuhiciiM Amendment 
Bill liad walked out as ajiiotest against the 'uncomprondsing stStuda^d other mem- 
bers of to comiaittee. Tm Speaker add tot he m no iotoination in to mato* 
Be would, howov^, tnake an euatdry. The Conarese Unemhere in to stoS oonwnittee, 
Jl to toanding an intoae in to nuniber d toerst senia on » 
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^ been interned Wt tJie CoaUtkm Pirtr mmhm mn n^^ Agmifak to •11:1^ 

The OongieM mmbm iiiMiiV^t^^ 

<mt of the meetine. Forty-oix oeats had been ixfO^CSr 
il conetStaencioe in the iiNeent fill, nm eeven of them leaemdm the 
I Caste. 


The House sanctumed without any out the supplementary budget nfldmatff 
amonittinK to Be. 31,19,000 for the year 193^1939 including the grant 5 a sum of 
^ Be. ASpDO lor famine relief. 

Poor ft Unemployed Beuep Bill 


Mh. HftROH The Bengal Rural Poor and Unemployed Belief Bill. 1»30« as 
passed by the Bengal Council on February 20, 1939, was parnd by the Asamnbly 
to-day after a discussion of about two hours with certain amendments. Tbe oh^bt 
of the Bill tafsr alia was to set up a machinery for keeping regular records ii 
distressed and unemployed persons in the rural areas and requiring ea^ Union 
Board to collect and maintain the statistics of the poor and unemployed in difer* 
ent areas. It also provided to establish a nucleus of fund through collection <ji 
voluiitary subscription and contribution from District Boards and Government out 
of whidi the distressed and the poor in each area might be given some leli^* 

The point as to whether the very fact of the introduction of a Money Bill in 
the Upper House constituted an infringement of the rights and privileges of the 
Lower House, even if the Upper House might have subsequently changed the 
character of the Bill, so that it no longer remained a Finance Bill, was raised by 
the hon. the Speaker, Khan Bahadur Atizul Hague, when the Assembly wss 
about to take into consideration the Bill. The Speaker said that while he was 
anxious to safeguard the rights and privileges 01 ^is House, he was not at the 
same for doin^ anything that mi^t make the relationship between the two Houses 
strained, especially at the stage of Parliamentary Government in this province. 
What he had decided, therefore, was to refer the oonstitutionid point he had 
raised to the Committee of Privileges of the House and if the Committee reeommen* 
^ any action, to make their recommendations applicable in regard to any such 
Bill in future. In the meantime, without making it a constitutional proce^t,*;^ 
as a special circumstance as being the first instance of its kind, he would ask 
the House to proceed with the consideration of the Bill. 

Non-official Bills Discussed 


fiOth. lIARCH:-~The Bengal Jute Bill, 1937, which sought to fix a minimum 
price of jute at Bs. lU per maund and compulsory restnetion of growing it, 
was rejected by 88 to 55 to-day, the Coalition members en bloc opposing tlie measure. 
The Bftiaal Medical Amendment Bill 1937, sponsored by Mr, Anukul Chandra 
Dos (Scheduled Caste), making provision for doing away with certain disabilities 
tA the unregistered medical practitioners and enabling them to get their lumes 
entered in the Begister of 'Registered Practitioneis,’ decided to be circulated lor 
elleitiiig public opuion by Decmber 31, 1^9. 

The Bengal Tenancy (Amendment) Bill, 1937, moved by Uoulavi Abdul 
Hamm, was sent for eliciting public opinion by March 31, 1939, and the Bengal 
Municipal (Am^dmend) Bill, 1937, moved by Bai Harendra Nath Choudhuri 
WM also sent for the purpose of diciting public opinion by March 31, 1939. With 
the conaideration of the above Bills, the non-oflicial business concluded to-day. 


The Finance Bill 1939 (contd.) 

D MARCH By 106 against 69 votes, the Assembly to-day Pfuw^ the 

n Bill, which sought to impose an ungraduated tax of Bs. ^ on 

w^pfOtesaknis, trades, callings and employments, exempting pe^ns who md nrt 
IgY income^ Tlie providons of the Bill are to come into effect from ^ April 1 
Nath Butt (Congress) moved sn amendment urguig Uift 
the tax should be impo^ on ineomee exceeding Bs. 3,0G0 a year. The amend* 
M n^yed by 113 against 76 votes, Anglo-Indian members also votwix 
. Opposition. About a docra other Opposition smendments, some 01 
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tax, were negatived without a division, 

Omcuh Bills Discussed 
AHanbly dolt toniby iritli three Ooremineiit 1 
" tinted: toa Seteet Committee 

' idhn tbe fiten adioniiiei; Hie (Uentta Honieipel (Amm- 



ttaent and Validatioii) Bill, 1939, whieh him passed by *tlle H 
Government aider passed esrlier extending Ibe life of Ibe Oslcutte by 

ime year, inth a vieir to enabling the next elections to tbe CkirpiliKtion to be Ma 
under the Oalentta Municipal (Amendmoit) Bill, which is due to be considered by 
the Assembly next week and also eflTeoting some changes in a certmn section of the 
present Calcutta Munioipid Act, empowering the Local Government to extend the 
life of the Oo^ralion lor a term or terms not exceeding one year in the aggre^te. 
The Bill wal introduced by the hon. Mr. Suhrawardy, Labour Minister, on bSudf 
of the hon. Nawah Khwaja HahidMah Bahadur, Minister lor Socal Bdf-Qovt 

The Bengal A^cultund Debtors (Amendment) Bill, 1939, introduced by the 
hon. Mr. Mukunda Behary Mullick, sought to remedy certain defects in the present 
DdtMors Act It was refeiied to a Select Committee. 

The Ho^se was considering the Baigal Twancy (Third Amendment) BUI, 1939, 




certain chan^ in the existing’ Tenancy Act in we matter of a land-lord’s claim for 
an increase in rent when the Assembly adjourned till the 8rd. April. 


Bengal Money-lenders Bill 

8rd. ft 4th. APRIL The hon. Nawah Musharaff Hossain moved that the 
Bengal Money-Lenders Bill, as reported by the Select Committee, be taken into 
consideration. The Bill, as it em^ed from the Select Committee, was given a 
mixed reception on the floor of the l^use. Mr. D. P. Khaitan, representative of the 
Indian Chamber of Commerce, said that when the Bill had been originally introduced 
by the Government, it was like a useful horse and when it emerged from the Select Com- 
mittee, it was like a ferocious tiger. According to Mr. Ehaitan, the Select Com- 
mittee had changed the fundamental character of the measure. Opposing the motion 
for consideration, Mr. W* C, Werdsworth, on behalf of the Europ^ Group, urged 
that the Bill should be recommitted to the Select Committee. He maintained that 
the measure would give a deathblow to co-operative credit in Bengal. Mr. Abdul 
Bari (Ministerialist Party) supported the motion for consideration and said that the 
Bill would go a long way in affording protection to the agriculturists, who were 
hard oppressed by money-lenders and capitalists. Next day, the 4th. April, the 
Honble Speaker, Mr. Aztzul Huq, gave his rulipg, regarding the question raised by 
Mr. D. P. Khaitan, to the effect wat the provincial l^islature was not competent 
to legislate in relation to banks, corporations or promissory notes and therefore 
some of the provisions of the Bengal Money Lenders Bill were beyond the powers 
of any provincial legislatures. The Speaker hdd that this Assembly was fully com- 
petent to lenslate on money lending and to include banks, corporations or promissory 
notes in dealing with money-lending and money-lenders. The Speaker added that 
his remarks were only about the general aspects of the bill and there were probably 
some provisions in the bill which looked as if the House was trenching into regiotis 
where it had no right to go. But this might be discussed at a later stage when the 
specifle issues would be taken into consideration. After the Speaker's ruling, the 
amendment moved, on behalf of the European Group, by Mr. Curtia Miller for 
recommitting the Bill to a Select Committee was lost without a division. The 
amendment was supported by the Independent Nationalist Party. The amendments 
standing in the name of several niembers of the Congress Party were not moved. 
Mr. Whitehekd (Europe Group), supporting the amendment, moved on behalf of 
party for recommitting the Bill to a Select Committee, criticised the recommenda- 
tions of the Select Committee for including 'promissory notes’, 'banks’ and ‘trading 
corporations.’ The Speaker contended that we Bill would give a death-blow to the 
co-operative credit in Bengal. Aftor Mr. Suhrawardy^ Labour Minister had 
Nav^ Muaharajf Haaaain explained the various provisions of the Bill and ask^ 
;:llie European Group to withdraw their amendment. The Chief Minister, Mr. A.K. 
Failul auq aesuredf the European Group that their view-points would receive due 
tttonsideration at the hands of the Government. He also assured m^bers belqng- 
tog to other parties, that the Oovemment would carefully consider their view-points 
ieilso as reflected in the large nusd^ cd amendments tabled by them* .Bo told we 
House that althoui^ the Ifeveiliment in consultation with we Oodition Pariy 
(supporters of the Govemtoeat) had brought forward this Bill in rei^se to we 
popular demand lor protoeting the poor peasants and agrientiturists 
exoemve rates of intarei^ charged by mon^-lcnde^ they weto quite isrm^ 
ctmmdi^ view-points^^^.o^^^ section the housa Altho^^^ 

JPtar^ were iu a majority in the House, timqr were not immiuitel ql tliiit 
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Bjfewities in tilie fionse. Hie Honie agreed to take fte Bill 
Into TOe am^dment oC the Buttqpean Qroap waa loat tiithmt a 

IBeBm 


Bengal Official Bbcords Bill, 1039 


Mb* APBEi The Assembly to*day accepted the motion of Ftuf 
h Chawdhury (Congress) for cimdlating the Bengal Official Records 


Bill im. 


could conceive. He added that the Official Records Bill had b^n one of the 
most ill-conceived measures because it sought to cut away the very root of democracy. 
Hie Premier, in reply, stated that within the two years the publications were 
not meant for helpful criticism but with a very mischievous purpose, namely to 
discredit the action of the Government. It was with a view to ^nalim. si ich publi- 
ci^tos that the Government had brought in this Bill. 


In the statement of the object of the Bill it had been stated that a growing 
tendency h^ hmi noticed both in the Press and the platform to give unauthorised 
currency to the contents of unpublished State documents. The tendency had 
render imperative the necessity of taking legislative measure to suppress the 
dissemination in the Press and on the platform of the contents of unpublished 
rec^s of the Government uuless after due autiiorisation. 


Bengal Amusement Tax Amend. Bill 
601. APRIL '.—Following an expression used by Moulana Mozamm^l Huq 
(Coalition) in course of his speech in support of a circulation motion relating to 
the Ben^ Amusement Tax (Amendment) Bill, 1939, the Congress en hloc^ the 
Krishak Proja Party and a few members of the Independent Schmulod Caste Party 
retired as a protest agmnst the language used. Bubsequcutly, Mr. Abdul Bari moved 
an amendment to the motion for circulation asking tiiat the bill l)e taken up for 
consideration until April 20. This was accepted and the House adjourned till the 
17th. April when it adjourned again without transacting any business, condoling 
the death of 8j. Birendra Nath Mazumdar, a member of the Congress Party in 
the Assembly who was killed in the railway accident in Majdia. 


Calcutta Municipal Amend. Bill (contp.) 

Ifith. APRIL : — Consideration of the Calcutta Municipal (Amcndme^ Bill as 
reported by the Select Committee of 17 members was taken up to-day. The consi- 
deration, however, was limited to motions moved by the oppsitionists mainly propo- 
sing for recommittal of the Bill to a select committee. The motions were, however, lost 




as recommended by the sdect committee be taken into eonsuleration was pasm 
without division. The report the select committee stated that the bill dealing with 
the electorate had not been altered to the extent of requirinu; rcpublicatimj. Note 
of dissents were expressed by aU the ConCTess members and Maharaj Kumar y 




loth. APRIL:— Angry scenes were witnessed to-day over the adjournment 
tabled by Mr. 8a$anka Behkar Sanyal relating to a speech delivCTcd by toe 
Chiqf Minister at the Bengal Provincial Muslim League CJonference hdd in Calcutta 
when the CSiief Minister was r^rt^ to have made observation alwut oppression of 
Mufdiins by Cqngrm and Hindu Governments. In course of toe diysowse, 

Banpal made a remark, which he was asked to withdraw by the Speaw. 


Icm to it hut subsequently he accepted toe unqualified 
aL He also ruled the motion out of order. 

the following resolution movrf by Ji^kan 
Pluty i — Assembly is of opinion that the Secretary 
to MMM the scale of pay for all new eatianta totae 
I laittin Folice Setrice.’’ 



BKaoLTOioN py Coir fl T r r i y iB N T Amsimui 

Next, the Asembly ccmsidered a xesolution moved by Hr. 0, - D. Mdul fa^l 
the Krishak Fraja Party, urging that the Government ox Bengal diould request the 
Government of India to forwardtoliiB Hmesty’s Govemmeiit the exprendon of opinup , 
of the Assembly, that the Government or India Act of ld35 should be replaced by a 
Constitution framed by a Constituent Assembly dected on the basis of adult franchise. 

, Sir Nastmttddtn, Home Minister, expldning the Government position in the matter, 
Mid, that they would not take imrt in the debate, nor express their opinion on it, 
because this was not a matter which immediatdy concerned this Government nor one 
inthin thdr control. The Coalition Party (Ministerialist Party) and the Euxomean 
Group opposed the resolution, while the Congress Party and the Krishak Praja Party 
and the independent Scheduled Caste Party supported it. The resolution was nega- 
tived by 76 against 68 votes. 

Xlst APRIL :-—Majdia Bailway disaster was the subject matter of a resolution 
to-day. AlleiMtions of negligence and inefficiency of the internal administration of 
the ^dlway department were made by the members of the House. A resolution to 
the effect moved by Mr. 8yed Jalaluddin Hashemy was passed unanimously with an 
amendment of Dr. Nalinakahya SanyaL 

Earlier the House passed certain amendments made by the B^al Legislative 
Council in connection with the Be^al Tanks Improvement Bill. The House also 
passed the resolution moved by Mr. Tamizuddin Khav^ relating to trade and commerce 
within the province in drugs, medicines and biological products etc. which were 
among the matters enumerated in the Provincial Lmslative List by an Act of the 
Federal Legislature. The House then adjourned till May 1. 

Calcutta Municipal Amend. Bill (contd.) 

1st tollfh. MAT The compromise formula evolved by the Ministry in regard 
to the Calcutta Municipal Amendment Bill was announced on the floor of the Assem- 
bly, when the Bill came up for consideration clause by clause on the 1st Blay. Accor- 
ding to tihis formula, the number of nominated seats have been reduced from ten to 
mght. One of the two seats thus available has been added to the number of the gene- 
ru constituent seats, which will thus be 46, instead of 47, as provided in the 
original Bill. The total number of the elected seats will, thermore, be 85 instead of 
84. Seven seats were originally reserved for the Schedule Caste community in the 
general constituency, while out of the eight nominated seats, four have been reserved 
ioT nomination from the Scheduled Caste community. Thus the total number of 
members of the Corporation, including Aldermen, will be 98 instead of 99, as proposed 
in the original Bill. This formula was embodied in a number of amendments moved 
in the Assembly by Mr. JT. Shahabuddin, Chief whip of the Coalition Ministerialist 
Party. Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, Leader of the Opposition, asked the Government 
to declare the policy underlying the amendments that had been moved by Mr. Shaha- 
buddin. Mr. Bose also wanted to know from the (jovemment on what basis the new 
figures suggested in the amendments had been arrived at, whether they had arrived at 
those figures on the basis of population of the different communities or on some other 
considerations. The hon. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, Premier, replying, said that if Mr. 

^ Sbahabuddin’t amendments wmre accepted, in a Corporation of 93 opundllors, as many 
as 47 would oe coming through genem electoratM. or in other words, the Government 
had given a majority to the genorad electorates so far as the entire body of councillor 
was concerned. The Government had decided to increase the nuaiber of the elec^ 
<eouncillor8 from 84 to 85. The Government had not, therefore, reduced the majority 
, iXMnmunity, namdy^ the Hindus, to a minority community. ^Ihe Govemm^t had 
. ;{[iyen them sufficient scope to capture most of the seats of the general constituen^. 

T|i«y had given 3 seats to the Bmieduled Castes, so that, with ottor seats the Hindu 
tfj^resentatlon might more than 50 per cent of the whole Souse. All those Hindu 
liiymberfl might not perhaps bek^ to the Congress, but the f^emmeiit irantedthat 
■Jul shades of political ofdnhxi timid be represented in the Gcuporation.^^ 

. jdtion amendments were mowed which sought to increase the humber of tiected sMt^ 
Hie amendment moved by Mr. Hem Chandra Naakar, 

Bdieduled Caste Ftoty, suggestisg i&e number ebK^ mtii he imReased 
fioifi 84 to 100, w«ui r^ected^^ 116 votes to 62. Next ^y, the Sod. m a proJ»^ 
against what was chsaracteiised as ^indecent hurry’’ on tim wt of the OoranMiit to 
rush the Bill through the ledslature eras regkteied by 

a dosen ammidments were beibre the House* On^ myiiiMmenhi ^liais a abgrt- 

c notice one moved by Mr. K. Shakabuddin, Oiief Whip of the 
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*9 bcnna^ ttie nttmte ot rtwted membar* u the Oorpontion fnm 84 to 8 S. 

of tbe MUndmenU moved 1^ Mr. Shahabuidi* rdeted to the homber ot 
_js to he nomiosted b; die Government According to the movidone of the 
: Aot. K) eouMillon ue nominated by the Government and this provision has 
ejpt intact in the amending Bill. Mr. Shahabuddin *8 amendment piopoaed to 
.^aoe the nninber of ooonciUorB to be nominated by the Government from 10 to a 
The other 10 ameodmenta were moved by the Opposition to the short notice amend- 
ment moved by Mr. Shakabuddin, regarding the number of oouncilloro to be nomi- 
niUed by the Government. Mr. J. C* Gupta^ Chief Whip of the Congress Party, 
moved an amendment suggesting that the number of councillors to be nominate by 
the Government be i^vloSL to one, the Chmrman of the Calcutta Improvement Trust 
bmng the one councillor to be thus nominated. The other amendmeits also sought to 
r^uce the number of nominatad councillors. The House eventually pass^, without 
a division, Mr. 8 hahabuddM$ amendment raising the number of elected coundllois 
from 84 to 85. 

A protest that the Bill was being rushed through was made bj the Oppo- 
mtion worn dosure was moved by a member of the Ministerialht Party during 
discussion of the twelve amendments. The Opposition maintained that as U 
was a very important Bill and as there were nany members willing to purtiei- 
pate in toe debate on the question of nomination, discussion in the matter 
should not be stopped. The Ministerialist Pariy maintained that these tactkii 
were being adopted by the Opposition to delay the Bill. The hon. Speaker said 
that he would mlow such of the Opposition members to address the House as 
had moved amendments, but had not had opportunity to speak on the amend- 
ments. Two Opposition speakers then addressed the House, one of them was 
still on his legs, when the House adjourned till Thursday next, the ith. May, 
when, against strong protests of the Congress and Krisnak Proja Party, Clauses 
3 A 4 of the BUI with the amendments of Mr. K Bhahahuddin^ were passed. 
Clause 3 related to t^ provision for 10 nominated councillors while Clause 4 
proposed 4 seats to be reserved for scheduled caste to be returned by joint electorate. 
By Mr. Sahabuddin’s amendment the number of nominated seats were reduced 
from 10 to 8 and the words (backward classes) were omitted. By the passing 
of Clause 4 the joint deotorate system introduced by the late Sir Surendra Nath 
Baneijee with reservation of seats for Mohammedans was given a go by and the 
present BUI had changed it to a separate electorate with three more additional 
seats for the Mohammedans. The House divided on Clauses 3 A 4 for 6 times, the 
Opposition strength reached the maximum at 81 while the Government strength 
never came down to 113. The notable feature in the decision was when the House 
divided on the amendment moved by Dr. Nalinakshya Sanyal to the effect that of 
tile 10 oouncUlors to be appointed oy toe Provincial Government at least 3 should 
be women of whom 1 shall be a Muslim, 1 Hindu and 1 Anglo-Indian or European. 
The amendment in toe original stood in toe name of Mrs. HaakiM Murakad 
but as she did not move, Dr. Sanyal moved it and while the House divided^ Mrs. 
Mulshed voted against the amendment. The House was then adjourned till the 
next day, the 5th. May, when closure was passed by toe House as modified by an 
amendment moved by the Nawab Bahadur of Dacca. All toe four amendments 
to the cUttse moved on behalf ci toe Opposition were negatived. According to 
the modified clause, MusUms wiU be qualified as electors only of Muslim 
eonstitoencies, Anglo-Indians wUl be qualified as electors only of Anglo-Indian 
oonstitaenci^ and those other thmi Ando-Indians and Muslims vrill be qualified 
as dectois of the General constituenems. When toe Minister rose to move hii* 
mentonent^ Mr, Santoah Kumar Bobu (Congress).^ on a point of order, md 
toat Clause 5, as it now stood in toe BUI, provided for separate consUiuencies, 
but not lor separate exclusive electorates. It created three different kinds d 
Qeperal, Muslim and Anglo-Indian, but at the same tipaq^ 
or the option to enrol himself in any one of toe 
this last minute smendbnent toe Government soognt to 
and option of the electors and throw them into mter^^t 
[ up communal constituencies. He wanted the Speal^ to 
0 & of oider.^ ^ amendment 

maTL the di&rmt warib to 

t lto ptopoeeb mm nltteurtely eenud. N«t ms> 


naattly, 
H aildwed m an ^ 
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the 9tli. Mayjdl the attempts of the Oongress and the Eriidiak Ftom 
modify the Bill, withzegara to the distnbation and allocation of seats in dMerent 
oonstitueacies proved abortive and the House affirmed the decisicm of the Bongd 
Government with certain amendments of the Chief Whip of the Coalition pfOrty in 
regard to this direction. The allocaton and distribution of seats in the Calcutta 
Corporation as now amended by the Assembly bv this Bill were characterised by 
tht^ Opposition as wholly unfair and that they betrayed lack ot intelligence. A 
last minute effort was made by Mr. Shihnath Saner jee and Mr. Niharendu Dutta 
Mazumder to modify the Labour constituency but that was not agreed to by the 
House. The distribution of seats in different constituencies came in for trenchant 
criticism from ^e Opposition members. As many as six divisions were called 
from the Opposition Benches on different amendment motions regarding the allocation 
of seats. In all the divisions the Government won by a large majority of votes. The 
Krishak Proja Party including Dr. Harendra Nath Mukerjee opposed the motion of 
Eai Harendra Nath Chaudhury seeking to reduce the number of seats from two to 
one in Ward No. 9, Muhammadan Constituencies. The House refused all the amend- 
ments moved 1^ the Opposition trying to modify the schedule and accepted the amend- 
ments of the Chief Whip of the Coalition Party, Mr. K, Shahahuddin. The House 
how decided that four seats in Ward Nos. 3, 18. 19, and 28, one seat in each Ward 
%ould be reserved for the scheduled castes in the general constituencies. Is also incr- 
ea^ the number of seats in the general constituencies from 46 to 47. The House 
concluded to-day the discussion of the clauses of the Bill and adjourned till the next- 
day, the 10th. May, when it took part in the debate on the final reading of the Bill. 
Dr. Shyama Praaad Mookerjee (independent), while (^posing the pass^e of the Bill, 
said that the Government, by passing the Bill, was doing something delib^ately which 
was nothing but an outrage on Hindu rights and privileges so far as this city was con- 
cerned. It was quite clear that the attack was not on the Corporation. The inten- 
tion really was that the Progressive Muslims would not be allowed to come in the 
Corporation because the Government were providing separate electorate. Mr, J, N, 
Baeu, Leader of the Hindu Nationalist Partv, opposing the Bill, said that instead of 
laying the foundation for unity among the different sections of the people, the 
Government, by means of this Bill, was paving the way for differences and strifes. 
The Nawah Bahadur of Dacca, Minister m charge of the Bill, claimed that in this 
Bill they had done no injustice to the Hindus. Mr. W. A, M, Walker, Leader of 
the European Group, supported the passage of the Bill. The Bill, he said, was a 
step in the right direction and he sincerely trusted that the Government would not 
stop but would take further steps to improve matters, so that the administration of 
affairs in the city might be on a par with that of the other large cities in the Empire. 
Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarkar. Finance Minister, giving his personal views on the Bill, 
maintained that the number of the Hindu seats should have been increased to a 
greater extent than what had actually been done in the Bill. But the provisions of the 
Bill were not likely to make much difference in the actual administration of the Cor- 
poration. While he thoroughly understood Hindu feelings in this matter, he felt that the 
Station had been based in ^rt at least on certain tears which mi^t not be real. 
The debate was adjourned tul the next day, the 11th. May, when the*. Congress Party, 
the Independent Scheduled Caste Party and all the Caste Hindu members of the 
Nationfdist Party voted against the Bill, The members of the Krishak Proja Party 
xemaiped neutral. The amending Bill provided separate electorate for the Mahome- 
dma in place of the existing system of joint electorate with reservation of seats. 
Thm additional seats have been allotted to the Mahommedan Ctostituency increasing 
the existing number from 19 to 22. The nominated seats have be^ reduced from 10 to 
& ^wo new constituencies have been created, namely the Anglo-Indian and lAbour. 

# The total strmigth of the Council of the Corporation under the amending Bill are 


^%aeral Constituency 47 seats, (of which 4 shall be reserved ior the fidmdided Caste). 
Mahommedan Con8ataen<^'-r22 seats, Special constituency including Chamber 

of Commerce, Calcutta Port Costtmisuoners and Calcutta Trades Awbd4t£on-r-l2 seats, 
Inhoor 2 and Angl<^Indian 2 seats, Nonunated seats 8 (of whi& three shall be 
nominated from the Scheduled caste members). The provision to five Aldermen to 
be elected by the CoundUors inmains u^ 


In oppcniiig the pwsage of the BUI, Mr. Sarat Chandra Bbee tekSaaA to what 
he termed as the thi^ obiectidndble totnres of the Bill, namdyi to 
Jdht etectorate by inparate destonte, to pmpetm^o^^ 
aa4 to toHindn mimWio 
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came in for crittcism by the Opposition. An amendmentt sagmting that the MU 
ahottld come into force on the date of its receiving the assent of His Excellency the 
Governor, was negatived by 112 to 72 votes. The hon. Mr. H* 8. Sukruwardy, 
Minister for Labour, moved three sbort-notice amendments on behalf of the Government 
seeking the eyclnsion of banks, considered as scheduled ones on 1st January 1939, from 
the purview of the Bill and from the various regulatory measures to which money- 
lenders would have to conform and empowering the Government to declare any bank 
to oe a notified bank, which would mean that, after such notification, such a bank 
would not come under the various provisions of the BilL Moving the amendments, 
the Minister pointed out that the Bill, as first introduced by the Government, excluded 
all banks. The Bill, as modified by the Select Committee, had included all banks 
within its purview. But, he remarked, there was a large section of opinion in favour of 
the exclusion of scheduled banks from the purview or the measure. The Opposition 
asked the Government to indicate their attitude to the provisions of the Bill in general, 
in order to help the various sections of the House to come to a decision in regard to 
Mr. Suhrawardy’s amendments. The Chief Minister pointed out that the Government 
had come to decisions on certain points. But they were, he added, still continuing 
fheir deliberations, and he hoped to give the House an indication of their attitude^ on 
the next day. Expressing the Congress view-ppint, Mr. Sasanka Sekhar Sannyal said 
vl^t they were bound by the Congress constitution to help any measure which was 
calculate to help the scalinij down of debts ; and from that point of view they had 
welcomed the difTcrent provisions of this Bill. But to-day a surprise had been sprung 
ppon them by the Government proposing to exclude scheduled banks from the scope 
bt the measure. He said that, whatever Mr. Suhrawardy or Mr. Huq might say. 
ppoplo outside would understand that the Coalition Party had to surrender themselves 
to the Eupopean Party ''to keep alive the poor souls of the Ministers.” Next-d^, 
the 10th. May, by 116 votes to 68, the Assembly accepted the amendment moved by Mr. 
AT. 8» Suhrawardy, excluding the scheduled and notified banks from the purview of 
the Money-lenders Bill. The Congress Party and the Independent Scheduled Caste 
Party vot^ against Mr. Suhrawardy *s amendment, which was supported by the 
European Group, the members of tne Coalition Party except one, and most of the 
members of the Hindu Nationalist Party. Some amount of neat was imported into 
the discussion when Mr. Abu Hussain Sircar (Krishak Proja), while opposing the 
Government amendment, remarked that it now appeared that Mr. Suhrawardy was 
the keeper of the conscience of the Coalition Party. The Chi^ Minister intervened, 
and remarked that it had been decided by the Cabinet and the Coalition Party to 
conduct the discussion in a spirit of compromise. (Question from Opposition benches : 
Compromise with whom ?) But that day and the previous day attacks had been 
made on the Cabinet and the Coalition party, and now he would like to warn Mr. 
Sircar that if such attacks were made, they knew how to repel them, and how to level 
countei'-attacks (Applause from the Coalition benches). The House then adjourned 
till Monday, the 22iid. May, when it accepted by 106 to 60 votes, the Gh)vemment 
amendment excluding co-operative societies, life insurance companies, mutual insurance 
companies, provident insurance societies, and provident societies from the 
purview of the Bill. The Congress, the Krishak Proja and the Independent ' 
Scheduled Caste Parties voted against the Government amendment. Tho^ who 
supported the amendment included members of the Cosdition Party, th^ 
European group and the Hindu Nationalist Party and the Anglo-Indian members. 
Next day^, the 28rd. May, the House discussed the short notice amendment of 
Mr. H. 8. Suhrawardy seeking to exclude the 'Loans advanced for the purchase 
or construction of a House’ from the operation of the Bill. Along with it was 
also taken up the amendment of Dr. Nalinakshya Sanyal fixing the rate of 
interest on such loans and restricting the loans advanced by theBuuding Societies. 
The House was apparently confused over the matter ana the iSpeaksr adjourned 
the House. In this connection the Speaker observed that the business of the 
House was progressing very slowly. He suggested that it would be better to 
adjourn the House for two days ^ that the Government mi^t come to a decision, with 
regard to the difficult clauses. That would, he thought, would expedite the con- 
■ideratiaa of ^ bill. After all/lhis was a strain on the department; Mr* ^* 
Suhrawardy re|died that he woiild place the Government view on the next 
the 24111. May, when it was exj^alned on behalf of the Goyemment tttat ito hM 
placed on the agenda all the amendments that they wanM to ma^ But toe 
Government would like to bring forward fresh amendments or modily m oiies 
notice of in toe Ught of critidsms^m on the floor of toe House, espedeily to 
to a Bill of suto a i^topUcatod nature* The House then 
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when after farther diacuBaion, the hoiiae aeoepted the amendment of 
Mf; JSr« 8^ Bnhramardy to the effect that in elauae 2 (19) after t&e word ^prooeading^ the 
loltowuig be inaorted, namdy *'ln8titut6d or filed on or after the firat day of January. 
iW/or pending on that date,** Much heat was generated over this question of 
eiteding the scope of the Bill, the oppoatfion was mainly on die ground that 
it wouhT cause hardship on a certain cIebb of money-lenders who had not rudied 
to (he court with the motive of avoiding the effect of the bill and some alaO 
{deeded ^at the meaning of the word ^proceeding** unleaa clearly stated was vegno 
ai^ mi^t result disaster. 

The Bengal Finance Bill 1939 (oontd.) 

Mfh. MAT ’The Bengal Finance Bill, 1930 aa amended by the Upper Houssl 
in for consideration to-day. It may be recalled that the Ikngal Finance Bill 
- . .t.. A ki« iWAwh. 1939. Thi^upon it was sent to the 


for exempting a person or a class oi jicrHuuB, axuau 

that Act. ^tion 7 of (he original Bill provides that the Ihovimnal Government 
may prescribe exemption of any person or class of persona from the operation nd 
that act, but the ifpper House passed an amendment to the effec‘.t that the provm* 
cial Government may frame rules subject to the approval of the )>rovincial leg& 
- af liPTsons from the operatioir w 
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in Section 9 of the original Bill which provides tnat me iTovim-itti xAuwiiiuavti* 
may make rules for carrying out the puri)OBes of this act but Uio Upiw House 
mi fffd that the ihrovincial Government may ‘after previous publication’ make 
rules. The amendments of Mr. Biswas were lost without division and the amsdd- 
menta passed by the Council were accepted by the House. 

The Bengal Money-lenders Bill (oontd.) 
teth. MAT to End. JUNB The House then resumed the discussion of the l^ngal 
Money-lenders Bill. The House made a considerable progress witli regard to Clause 
2 of me Bill which dealt with definition of capital, interest, loan eto. A large 
number of amendments were moved by the Opposition members but all of uiem 
were loet The House accepted amendmenU of Mr. Bukrawardy with rct»rd to ita 
definition of Company, Co-oi)erative Soedeties, Insurance (^mponyi Co-o|>crative Life 
Insurance Society. Mr. Surendra Nath Biswas (Congress) moved tlie following 
amendment *^lliat a widow or a fatherless minor whoso total advances in loans do not 
exceed the sum of Rs. 500/- is not a money-lender**. On the assurance of Mr. Suhrawardu 
that be would sympathetically consider the motion further discussion was i^U>onea. 
The House stood adjourned till Monday next, the 29th. May, when it disj^om of sevwi 
clauses. According to the provisions agriid to by the Uouw, a i)erson will 
out a licence from the Government for tarrying on the business of 
Such a licence will be valid throughout the province for a penod of 2®}*^ 
i and will be issu^ by the Provinciiir Government on payment pi Rs. 1 .j as fw for 
leach licence. Consideration of me controversial question, whether commercial 1(«^ 
jthould be brought within the purview of the Biu or not, was P^tponwl (o a lat« 
on the suggestion of me Government The Houw men iwljournod till me next 
day, me tom. May, when by 86 votes to 17, it 
excluding commercial loans from me purview of me Bill. 

^nA members of me Coalition remained neutral. Those who 


meiuueni oi we vAsuiwuu 

St me amendment includSi me in®wl>^ of Krishak Itw 
t . n*. fVii» nATt. dflv. the i>L Jnoe. tne 


i. t . n*. fViA nATt. dflv. the i>L June, tne 


Houkumdei^^KTtewSS^wtoit dl^^ teleting to lto 

eoart*s pow«f to caned a licence, no compensation for cancellation or W 


House made a con dderable progress i 
eoart*s powor to caned a licence, i 
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to fceq) his booln of ttooonnt hi any laiigiiage he Uked im ^fhoat « divielS^. 
Mr. Suhiawardy’e emeadment Boggegdng that the etatement of the conditiimsof 
4he loan at the time of adTanoe and annual Btatement oi aooountB to be Bubmitted 
^ the lender to the hoRower, mii^t be written dther in Bengali or in 
Eki^Bh aa the borrower mi|^t denre, web passed. A CongreBB pmty amend- 
ment that Buoh statements should be in the language of the borrower was rejected. 
The House thmi adjourned till June 15 next. 

ISfli. to 27th. JUNB :-~The Assembly reassembled on the tSfli. June to resume 
comiRderation of the B^gal Money-lenders^ Bill and adjourned till the next day« after a 
brief sitting, as the Government wanted time to amve at a decision in r^ud to a 
clause rdating to interest. Next day, the 16th. June, it disposed of some more amend- 
ments with regard to dauses 31, 32 and 33. Progress was not however satisfactory 
as the Government could not come to any decimon with respect to certain 
amendments to these clauses moved by the opposition. The House then adjourned 
till Tuesday next, the 20th. June, when by an amendment moved by Mr. H. S. 
Buhrawardy^ a provision was made r^arding the unsecured loan for annual 
instalments for possible extension of time for ^ years and decree without 
interest was to apply only to unsecured loans before ^e commencement of the 
Act so that future loan might be given without a danger of having the realisa- 
tion hdd up, for a period of years. Another provision was made which provided 
4hat in case there was any failure to pay the instalments the court might give 
rimb for the payment of the instalments which should not be less than one year, 
if the court found that the failure had been due to circumstances beyond the 
•control of the debtor and that it was necessary that the debtor should be given 
tlihc to collect the money till the harvest. The House was then considering the 
question of penalties to be inflicted if the loan whidi had been described as 
commercial was found to be not commercial loan. Mr. Suhrawardy said that 
the Government had made this provision very stringent. They did not want the 
law to be evaded. The House was considering this when it was adjourned. 
On the. 22nd. June, a vital part of the Bill, namely clause 28, laying down that 
the rate of interest should not exceed 8 and 10 cent per annum simple, in the 
case of secured and unsecured loans respectively, giving the rate of mterest so 
proposed retrospective effect and extendmg the “rule of damdupat” to apply to 
interest already paid or included in any decree, came up for consideration. The 
Government did not move any amendment to the clause of the Bill, as reported 
by the Sdect Committee. As many as 19 amendments were, however, mov^ to 
the Clause by members belonging to the Congress Party, the Krishak Proja Party, 
the European Group, the Hindu Nationalist Tarty and the Independent Group. 
The amendments moved by Congress members wanted to lay down a lower 
rate of interest both in respect of secured and unsecured loans than that 
provided in the Bill. The amendments moved by the Krishak Proja Party 
members wanted to lower the rate of interest still further. The amendments 
moved by Mr. J), P, Khaitan (Independent), representing the Indian Chamber of 
Commerce, wanted to give a rate of interest higher than that proposed in the 
bill, opposed the application of the “rule of damdupat” to past transactions, 
desired to make provision for payment of compound interest which has been 
altogether abolished by the Bill and urged restriction of the provisions of the 
Hill regarding the rate of interest and application of the “Buie of Damdupat” 
,to future transactionB only. The amendment moved on behalf of the Europ^n 
opposed the giving of retrospective effect to the provision of the Bill 

ng the rate <3 interest. The amendment moved by Mr. J. N', Buja 

ndu NationaHst Party) desired to make provision for compound interest. The 
— ate on these amendments, which lasted nearly three hours and in which about 
a dozen speakers representing differoit parties took part, was adjourned till the 
hext day, the 2M. June, when all non-omcial amendments demanding lower rates 
of interest than 8 to 10 per cent jper annum simple for secured and unsecur^ 
loans respectively as proposed in the Bill and opposing the application of the 
tide of “damdupat” and retrospective effect to the prop^M rate ci interest 
urging the levy of compoimd mterest were rejected by the House, In tmposing 
rite amendments, the boil. Hr. AT. 8. Buhruwardy, l 4 d) 0 ur Idiniii^ told the 
Ehropeim group, which had omiosed mtroc^^ tto (iomnmmt 

realised that retrospective effect given to law was had in prmeiple ahd mt the 
Government were justiied in this case because, the coni&lmns of ^ 

this Piovinoe were such that without retrospecti^ ap^oatlon, tibere iw ho 
ppmUe hc^ of imving the peo^ f^ the dutidies iA 
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Hoiiw then adjourned till Monday, <he Mth* Jnae, vhenit Aniahed odMUenlloA 
of lO wBieiidmentB to all the dausee of the Bill. The moat important <^ae which 
was dteonssed today and which evoked controvdraial discussions empowers the court 
to reopen all transactions in connection with money-lending unreasonably olosd or 
a^usM lor a period ci twdve years previous to the passing of this Act and reopen ^ 
any decrees ina i^t, to which tms clause applies, which was not fully satisfied by the 
1st of January ld39 and provides, that if anything has been paid or allowed on aoeount 
of or after the Ist of January in respect of the liability, the court ^11 or^ the 
lender tormy any sum which the court considers to be repi^able in rei^t owiat 
sum. The Sub-Section providing for refund after the let ot Januaiy was 0|^ 
Bed by the Oonness Party, which moved an amendment urging its deletion. %e 
Congress amenoment was lost by 82 to 30 votes, the European group remaining 
neutral. The Congress Party also opposed the giving of retroB})6ctive effect to the 
proviaionB of the clause in respect of the court not fully satisfied by the 1st of Januaiy 
1039. Beassembling on the next day, the 27th. June, the Assemuly passed the BIU 
without any opposition. Explaining that the Congress party did not propose to obs* 
tract the passage of the Bill, Mr. Sarat Chandra Bo»e pointed out that the attitude 
of his Party towards the Bill was one of co-operation. The Congress Party sup- ; 
ported certain provisions of the Bill which were consistent with tiie Congress polict 
and principle. Such a Bill would lose its utility without provisioua for Aim ordu 
facilities which must be provided by the State. The Spsaker regretted thu in thi 
matter of supply of cheap credit facilities, there was nothing so tar to the ermt of 
the Bengal Government. Mr. Bose further ^plained that his Party did not see 
eye to eye with the Government or with the European group in the matter of i4stifie^ 
tion that had been made in the Bill between banks and banks, in regard to sbrni of 
the penalty clauses and also in regard to some of the retrospective provisions. 
Mr. a. S, Suhrawardy. Labour Minister, who piloted the Bill, claimed that 
the Bill was going to do real good to the poor and down-trodden people of tliis 
Province. As regiSds the Opposition criticism of discrimination between banks and 
banks. Mr. Suhrawardy pointed out that the scheduled banks which had been 
excluded from the operation of the Bill were Indian Banks with Indian capital. Ho 
repudiated the suggestion made by the Leader of the Opposition that the Government 
had not taken steps for the purpose of establishing rural credit. He pointed out that 
they were overhauling the co-operative credit societicB. The Minister told the House 
that when the Assembly would meet next, the Government would be in a i)osition to 
1^06 before the House a well considered scheme for rehabilitating the rural credit. 
The mmn provisions of the present Bill are, that the lender is required to take licence 
from the Government for carrying on the business of money-lending after such date, 
not less than six months aft^ the commencement of this Act, as the Provincial 
Government shall, by notification in the Official Gazette appoint in this behalf. Com- 
pound interest is totuly abolished and the maximum rate of interest recoverable from 
a borrower is redu^ to eight per cent per annum for secured and ten i)er cent per 
annum for unsecuied loans irrespective of whether such interest accrues before or 
alter the commencement of the Act The Bill provides for application of the rule 
“Bamdupat” and gives retrospective effect to the rate of interest prescribed and to 
% the application of the rule of •‘Damdupat” 

Calcutta Mukigipal Amend. Bujl (contd.) 

tfith. JDHB The Calcutta Municipal (Amendmcntl Bill 1939, which had been 
Wised by ^e Counoil with two amendments on Wednesday morning was returned to 
we Assembly, when it met tiiis evening. The House will take up consideration of these 
two amendmrats when the House re-assembles on July 6 next 

Calcutta Police Amend. Bill 

^ Assembly next passed the Calcutta and Suburban Police (Amendment) Bill 
to the form in which it had emerged from the Upper House, where it was intro- 
wMj^thAhon.Sif AAtocya Nazimuddin, Home wmistcr, on behalf of the Govt 
^ Pu providea that the Commissioner of Police of Calcutta, by anorder in writing, 


- - one or mote police (ffiloers bdow the rank of head constable or other persons 
ip sited |u|nf public me^mg to take down the proceedings of such meeting if in the 
tne {temissiener ol Poltethe me^g is likely to promote Jj^ditte cur 
l or toeawea diMuxbaiiceirfthe public peace and tranquillity. The House 




; Proceedings of the Bengal Council 

Budget Settioii-— Calcutta— Stfau February to 28tli. June 1939 

Non-offioial Bbbolutxons 

^^The Budget seBsion of the Bengal Legislatiye Council commenced at 
Calcutta on the 8fh. Febmaiy 1089 with the Hon’ble Mr. 8. C. Hitter 
in the Chair. Condolence resolutions were moved from the Chair on 
death of Mustafa Kemal Ataturk, Dr. Sir Brjendra Nath Besd, Mr. Girish Chandra 
Bose and Maulftna Shaukat Ali. The Hon’ble the President then communicated the 
Calcutta Official Receivers Bill, . 1938, passed by both the Chambers of the Bengal 
Ledslature, which have been assent^ to by his Excellency the Governor 
under the provisions of Section 75 of the Government of India Act, 1935. Next 
day. the 0th. Febmary, the House adopted two non-official resolutions. One of these 
urged the Government to absorb those who had been discharged from service 
owing to stoppage of settlement work in various districts by giving them pre- 
ference while recruiting new hands in various departments of the Government. 
l%e other resolution urged the Government to levy a pilgrim tax on tickets sold 
by the different railways to passengers intending to travel to Nawadwip on the 
.iMasion of the solar and lunar eclip^s, and to make available the proceeds tnerdrom 
local municipality in order to enable them to undertake adequate pre- 
cautionary sanitary and conservancy measures for the welfare of the pilgrims. 

Indian Planning Committee 

Explaining the attitude of the Government towards the Congress National 
Planning Committee, the Nawab Bahadur of Dacca, Minister for Industries, said 
that the Government were asked to co-operate with Congress National Planning 
Committee and to make financial contributions towards its expenses. In the 
absence of any precise information as to the nature of the co-operation expected or 
the amount of the financial liability involved, the Government could not arrive 
at any decision. The information required by the Committee, he added, was 
being asked for and the matter would be further considered after it was collected. 
The Nawab Bahadur informed the House that they had set up an Industrial 
Survey Committee to advice them in regard to the balanced development of 
industries in Bengal. 

Official Bills 

10th. to 18th. FEBRUARY The House met to-day to consider official busi- 
ness/ The Revenue Minister, Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy, moved that tlm Bengal 
Tenancy (Second Amendment) Bill of 1938 as passed by the Assembly be taken 
into consideration. On a point of order, Maharaja Sir Manmatha Nath Roy 
Chowdhury of Santosh said tliat under the rules at least seven days’ notice of a 
motion should be given to the House, but in this case the conditions of the rules 
had not been fulfilled. Sir B. P, Singh Roy said that this rule had been relaxed 
bv the President on more than one occasion in the past. He also submitted that 
b«g a Minister who was not a member of the Upper House, it had not been 
possible for him to igive notice of the motion till February 8 wh^ the Council 
, first met. He hoped that the President would relax the rules in the present 
instance also and allow him to move his motion. The President, while admitting 
that relaxation of the rule had been made in the past on certain occasions, ruled 
that in the present case he was not going to do so. In this connection, he once 
more stretsed the desirability of the Upper House having its rroresentatives in 
the Cabinet. The Coondl thmi adjoumea rill Monday, the 18Qi. Fehruary, when 
v^the Hon’ble Nawab Mueharruf Hueeam moved that the Bdigal Beptolink and 
Amending Bill, 1938 be taken into consideration. The Bill was men passed ny the 
JiDase as passed by the Assembly in the last session. The House then adjourned. 

EacmtJiTMm TO Indun Sbbvicbb^^ ; 

14rii. FEBRUARY The Council to-day adopted a non-official resolutim 
under Section 106 of the rules and standing orders, to {wesent an addxess to & 
the Governor of Bengal through the Presidesit of the CoundL reoutoring . His 
Ex^lency to take necessaiy steps to move the Government df India to fix Sr 
dilute quota for the recruitment of Bengalis--Hindtts» Mutdiiimf Btaliilus^ , 
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otto ecxBiiiiiuiitieB**^iii all brandiai of civil a» well aa defence Bervices under the 
India Govemment. An amending moved on behalf of the Congress Fsrtv^Ay 
Ifr. Kamini Kumar Dutta, Leader of the Opfrasition, which oppos^ the him 
fixation of any auota, was negatived by Uic Mouse without any division, only a 
members of the Congress Party supporting the amendment. Explaining the (Wern- 
m^t point of view, the Home Miitister, Sir Nazimuddin, said that the siiojcet* 
matter ol this resolution was not primarily the concern of Uio Bengfd Govern- 
ment and, therefore, this Government had decided not to take any part im*;this 
debate or express any opinion on this subject-matter but they woula forward a 
copy of the proceedings of the House to the Government if the resolution was 
passed by the House. 

Development op Salt Industry 

The House next adopted without any division a resolution of the Congress 
Perty deciding to present an address to H. E. the Governor, through the 
Presidrat of the Council, expressing tlie opinion that with a vic^^ to encouraging 
indigenous manufacture of salt ana the development of the salt imlustiy in Bengal 
it was essential that the salt excise preventive department be not transferred from 
the Government of Bengal to the Central Government and to move the prot)er 
authorities concerned in this behalf. vT. 

Import Duties on Bice 

Another non-official resolution, moved by a Muslim member of the Ministerialiil^* 
I'arty, which wanted to present an address to the Governor exprossing the qptnlj^ 
that his Excellency should move the authorities concerned to take stops to imrioso 
import duties on rice and paddy imported from foreign c*onn tries was withdrawn 
after non-official members had strongly objected to the imposition of such an iniport 
duty and after the Finance Minister had pointed out that it would be inop^Hirtune 
on tneir part to pass such a resolution at this stage, because as was clear from 
the statement made by Bir Zafrullah Khan in the Central Assembly, the question 
of the Indo-Burma trade agreement was receiving the active consideration of the 
Central Govemment. The Council then adjourned till the 16th. February when 
the Hon. Mr. N, R, Sarkar^ in presenting the budget estimates of tlio Government 
for 111^-40, made some comments on the present condition and outlook for trade, 
on which the economic prosperity of the Province, including tliat of the Govern meat's 
exchequer, was very materially dependent. 

Relief fob the Poor Bill 


80th. FEBRUARY The Council passed to-day a non-official Bill to provide 
rdief for the poor in rural parts and the unemployed. The Bill will dericnd for its 
working on the collection ot funds on a charitable system wliich will be managed 
by a committee consisting of membera of Union Boards with such others as may be 
ODHiptcd. The House accepted a resolution moved by Dr. Radhakumud Maokerjee 
mticising the Ministry for not having taken any action on the rq)ort of a Special „ 
Committee set up for the conduct ol the business of the House. 

General Discussion of Budget 


flit to 88th. FEBRUARY :*The general discussion on the Budget commenced on 
the 8lBt. Feb. Opening the discussion, Dr. Radha Kumud Mukherjee observAl 
the Budget t^t thenon'ble the Finance Minister had presented was more like the 
TOwet of an accountant than that of a statesman. The Bengal Government budget 
had shown that it had hardly undergone any change in its character in consequem'ie 
of the Qewemment ot India Act, ^5. Its budget was still the child of the old 
wte which had not yet yiddra its place to the new, the product of the people, 
u rotiira could there be for a countiy on the basis of a 3 f)er cent literacy and a 
d annas daily income per head t What mture could there be for Bengal when her 
wi«c m-industry of a^cultnre, on which depended two-thirds of her ixipulation, 
wont 33 millimis, was nardly an economic eoncrjn ? It was impossible to build up 
on the bads of 1 ^^ 

Ike aation, The ptd^in of Bengal further la a problem of; be edm^rf 
i Tite in ajrite of . deoeat educatioa do not knoar tow to earn a Uviw 
li bf Be^ ia Bie problem of iUiteracy ud agrionltund badcf 
#aii(MqNMi XiMr aam Hat it waa a awing featnie in Ha leve* 
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Buegide ol the Budget that esdse xevenae had gone up by almost 20 lakhs in the 
eaUM of the last 4 or 5 years. Referring to the imposition o! the proposed new tax, 
npE. Kabir asked if it was fair to extort from a person drawing Bs. 2GOQJ* a year 
& same amount as that from one who was drawing^. 2000/- a month* Khan Sahib 
^ Abd/ifl Ham{d Chowdhury, who could not conclude his speech yesterday, made a 
pming reference to the subsidy of Bs. 3000/ to the Calcutta Daily *'Azad**. 
The d^te was continued day to day till the 27th. February when the Nawah Bahadur 
of DoKica, Minister for Industries, gave a brief review of the activities and achievements 
of the industries department dunng the last two years and concluded on the next 
day, the 28fh. February. Bai Bahadur Keshub Chandra Banerjee, Mr. Kader Bux, Bai 
BaiJMur Surendra Narain Singh, Mr. Indu Bhusan Sarkar and Mrs. K. D. Bezerio, 
Honble Mr. Nalini Banjan Sarkar delivered speeches. 


Town Hall Meeting Bowdyism 


28fh. FEBRUARY A reference to the rowdyism in the Town Hall meeting last 
evenixig, resulting in injuries to about a dozen persons and the arrest of 40 others, 
was made in the Council to-day when Prof, ffumayun Kabir wanted Ho move an 
adjournment motion to discuss the matter. Prof. Kabir said that the object of 
his motion was to discuss the ^'failure of the Government to take adequate steps to 
prevent rioting and hooliganism at a public meeting held at the Town Hall last eve- 
ning, resulting in injuries and the arrest of a large number of persons who attenderl the 
pieeting.” Asked by the President to explain the urgency of the matter. Prof. Kabir 
'shid that the meeting was organised by a group of peDple who wanted to record their 
protest against the Calcutta Municipal Amendment Bill. It was broken up by a num- 
oer of people who posed as or were the supporters of the present Ministry. He gave 
several concrete instances, including one in which the hon. Mr. Tamizuddin Khan, 
Minister for Local Self-Government (not a Minister then) had to leave a meeting in 
Faridpur, which was dispersed by the police* This meeting also wanted to criticise 
the Ministerial policy. In spite of all these known facte, Prof. Kabir observed, the 
Government did not take any steps to prevent recurrence of such incidents. Sir 
Nazimuddin, Home Minister, replying, thought that there the occasion did not call 
for any action on the part of the Government. The meeting was a public meeting, and 
how could the Government anticipate that there would be trouble and take precau- 
tionary steps as suggested by the mover ? He, therefore, said that the motion was not 
in order. The Ihresident, however, held that the motion was in order, and consulted the 
House for leave being granted to the mover. Less than 13 members (the requisite 
number) having sto(^ up in support of the mover, leave was refused by the House to 
consider t^ motion. 

Gonqrbss Walk-out Mahatma^b Fast 


6tb. MARCH '.—Congress members staged two walk-outs in the course of this 
, afternoon’s sitting, over the question of an a^ournment motion r^atiug to Rajkot 
affairs. When the House met. Dr. Badha Kumud Mukherjee sought its adjourn- 
ment for the evening in consideration of the ^grave situation created in the 
country by reason of Mahatmaji's fast** The President left the matter for the 
House to decide. A member of jhe Coalition Par^ having raised an objection, 
the Congress members left the House in a body. Latpr, returned and sought 
an adjournment on a different subject. The motion was allowed, but it fdl through 
owing to lack of support. Dr. Mukherjee then made a statement that as his proposal 
^ ,to suspend business had not been accepted, they had no opUbn but to withdraw and 
^^bstain from taking part in its business. Hie House Iken proceeded idth othcial 
business. The Bengal Tenancy (Second Amendment) BiU, 19%. the Be^al Bates 
and Interest BiU, 1938, as passed by the Assembly, were passed. The House then 
adjourned till the next day, the 7th. Mareh, when it p^sed two Bills namely, the Bengal 
Tanks Improvement Bui, 1938 and the Bengal Dentists Bill, 1938, as passed by 
the Assembly, with slight modifications. 

Calcutta Police Amend. Bill 

laih. MARCH :-The Calcutta and Suburban Police (Amendment) Bill, 1930, 
was discussed to-day. The Bill sougdit to give power to the Commissioliers of Police, 
Oidcutta, to depute one or more police officers to attend any p#li6 meeting 
. for the purpose of repotting the proceedings of such . meetings. Ail motions 
lot circulation of the BUI lor eliciting public opinimi, wlmdl had J^^ 
Opposition mmnbers on Saturday, were but to vote aud rejected. W 
for refoence ?of ws to a Sdect Comnutiee were wider diw » 

Councii adjourned. Wliile Frol. Bumanan Kahir^ ™ 
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IKll lSaBeleet Committee, ehftracterised it aea^^Fftscist measure 



OiA pet^le.*^ Bupportaug the measure, 8ir Edward Benthal, Leader of die 
Group, said the opinion of thdr Group on this measure had already bm ex- 
pressed. They supported the Bill because they believed that it was reasouable. 
Another reason why they supported the Bill was that the principle of the Bill 
had been in operation for several years and tliere was no complaint. The Home 
Minister was replying to the debate when the Council was atljonrned till the 
next day, the 14th. Blareh. when for the first time since the inception of rrovin- 
dal Autonomy, the Government sustained a defeat. There was a tie over an 
Opposition amendment and the President cast his vote in favour of the amend- 
ment. The amendment, which was moved by Dr. Madhakumud Mukherji, (Con- 
gress) sought to delete the explanation defining a public meeting. The Bill laid 
down that a ^public meeting” was a meeting ^which is 0 ])en to the public, or 
any class or any portion of public, and the meeting might be a r^ublic meeting 
notwithstanding the fact that it is held in a private place anti notwithstanding 
that admission thereto is restricted by ticket or otherwise”. Eighteen vot^ for 
and eighteen {gainst the amendment. The President, in giving his casting vote 
in favour of the amendment, remarked that the measure was a new one under 
which powers were sought to bo given to the Commissioner of Police which 
powers did not exist before. In the case of a tie the President shouhi give Ms 
casting vote to maintain the status quo^ he deedarod, amidst cheers from tlm 
exposition benches. Next day, the 15fh. March, in a twenty minutes’ sitting, me 
bill was passed by the House. In moving that the Bill as amended by tlie 
Council be passed, the hon. Khwaja Sir Eazimuddin, Homo Minister, said : The 
Government have decided to accept the decision of the House and no oflfort will 
be made for the inclusion of the amendment, which was carried by the House 
yesterday urging deletion of the explanatory clause that defined a public meeting 
Klpposition Cheers), but on the definite understanding that no attempts will tie 
made to circumvent the provisions of this measure. The Council at this stage 
was prorogued. 

Incident Dueinq A. I. C. C. Session 
5th. MAY An adjournment motion of Mr. Kader Bux (Ministerial Coalition) 
to discuss ‘ the failure of the Government” to give adequate protection to persons 
during the disturbances on the occasion of the recant A. I. 0. C. session in ^Icutte 
was withdrawn when the Council re-assembled on the 6th. May. In raowng tho 
motion, Mr. Bux made an attack on tiie Congress and on Mahatma Gandhi, lie ims, 
on more than one occasion, pulled up by the President. Mr. Bux said that the 
Government must have been fully acquainted with the feelings of indignation in ttio 
Bengal Congress, which had found vent in the local Press. Knowing full weft tne 
trend of events, since the Tripuri Congress, the Government should have antici^iatiM 
that the momentous session of the A, I. 0. C. at Wellington Bquarc migh^ in all 
probability, give rise to an occasion necessitating adequate protection. Ihe Govern- 
ment were expected to know that the Gandhian i>olicy of strict a^ercnce to me 
principle of non-violence and observance of toleration and strict discipline in tno 
Oongress rank and file was but a * delusion.” He then proceedijd to tmx 
to instances of “Congress Hooliganism” in the , “Congrws-govOTed 
Khan Bahadur ifott/n* Mahomed Ibrahim (Coalition) said that, If ^ m 
way in which Bengal and Bengal’s l^er, Mr. Subl^ Chsndi^ Bose, hw 
been ‘‘hunuliated’' in Tripuri, some young men of ^gnl ^ get of « 
eonteol and done aome&ing, thdr action was not (me, which mented very wnn 
ewrote from (ihem. Thdr action paled into insignificance m ^panson with tto 
bitfily provocative action of tiie leaders at Tripuri and the wMton 
^ made.tq/'humiliate’- Bengd and 
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Eal thoagli tiieie was de^ feeting ramting in the niind cd ilu, (Montte "Wiblic, 
#ueh waB highly agitated, the peaple in general maintidiied a d^iftra fuid eidm 
attitude, and only a small aection of the public was oveor-powered by ledingB and 
Icfet all bdance and oontroL Even Oongress volunteers were assaulted when trying 
the excesses on tbe part of a section of the public. EejpMng to the debate, 
Bit ^azimuddin. Home Minister, said that the treatment that had been meted out 
by tbe A. I, Ci. C. to the leaders of the Bengal (Congress should be an ey^])ener to 
thosd who were asked to join the Congress and have fai^ in its sense of justice and 
fairness. Leaders of the A. I. 0. 0. came to Calcutta with the avowM intention of 
bringing about a settlement of the differences among them. But Pandit Jawaharlals 
'peace proposaP was, in the opinion of the Home Minister, like saying ''Heads I win, 
tails you lose”. It was quite natural, that, under the circumstences some young 
men lost their heads. The Home Minister did not approve of their actions and he 
condemned them. But he would like to say this, that the provocation that was 
offered to Bengal was, from her point oi view, great. Proceeding, <he Home 
Minister maintained that there was no justification whatsoever for the criticism that 
the authorities failed in the discharge of their duties as regards maintenance of law 
and order. The Home Minister was surprised at the attack levelled against the 
authorities by the Leader of the Opposition. The facts were that, so far as the 
Congress was concerned, they resented all kinds of interference by the police. 
Despite all this, the police, out of a sense of their own responsibility, were there. 
They were not only there. He might tell the House that but for police help, it 
would have been difficult for Gandhiji to get down from his compartment and go 
tp his car at Howrah station. The Home Minister claimed that, but for the 
presence of the police, persons would have been more seriously assaulted. He would 
submit that it was not r^ssible for the police to do anything more, because they 
were not allowed to go inside the pandal. In view of the facts statra by him the 
Home Minister asked the mover to withdraw his motion which was done. 

The Finance Bill Debate 

Ofh. to 12th. MAY The Council devoted the whole of its time to-day to a 
discussion of the point whether the Finance Bill, as passed by the Lower House, 
empowering the Provincial Government to levy an ungraduaM tax of Bs. 30 per 
annum on all trades, professions, callings and employments, was a tax on income 
and therefore ultra vires of the Provincial L^slature. Mr. Nalini Ranjan Barker, 
Finance Minister, moved that the Finance Bill, as passed by the Assembly, be taken 
into consideration. Baja Bhupendra Narayan Singh Bahadur of Nashipur, rising 
on a point of order, maintained that the Bill was ultra vires of the Provincial 
Legislature. He contended that the tax proposed in the Bill was not a tax on 
profession, callings, etc., but was a tax on the whole income of a man engaged in 

S rofessions, callings, etc., such income also including the income a man might 
erive from sources other than his profession or calling, etc. He maintained that, 

' m ii was a tax on income, it came within the sphere of Federal Subjects, aiul 
therefore, the Bill was ultra vires of the Provincial L^islature. Mr. 0. C\ Ormond 
(European! suggested that since differing views were bSng expressed in the matter, 
he would like to suggest, as a practical proposition, so ^at Government might 
not be in difficulty after they had begun collecting the tax, that th^ might before 
enforcing the ^ provisions seek the views of the Federal Court. Aof. Humayun 
Kahir suggest^ that ^me changes in one of the clauses of the Bill might 
meet the difficulty. Sir AT. Ifazimuddin, Home Minister, maintained that 
the vyy fact the Bill sought to impose a flat rate, an ungraduated tax, 
showed that it was not on inoome-tax. Next day, the lOfh. May, giving his 
ruling on the point of order raised by the Raja Bahadar qf Nashipur, 
the president, Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mitier, said that the matter was not 
from doubt. But he would like to give the matter the bmefit ^ doubt and 
rule in favour of the Bill bdng not ultra vires of the provincial legislature. The 
announcement drew repeated a^ause from the Ministerial benehes. The House 
%n proceeded with the consid^tion of the Bill. Mr. Lalit Chandra Das 
(Congress) moved that the Bengal Finance Bill be circulated lor the purpose of 
elidtmg opinion thereon 1^ the 30th July 1939. His motion was lost without 
divisibn. Mr. Humayun Kahir moved that the Bill be xeferied 'to a Select 
Committee consisting of nine members including himsdf. IhiB motioii, too, was 
lost without division. Mr. Lalit Chandra ‘ Bas^s amendm^t to lestriet the 
apmtkm id the Bill within the dty of Gslcatta was also lost within division. 
m, Humayum Kahir then moved that the Bill tdidl nd xeihain Ift ^ 
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more Uien one year from the date of commencement. The motion was put to vote tat 
was lost by 18 to 20 votes. The Congress Party and the Progressive party voted foiL the 
motion. 5 members of the Coalition Party and Bid Bahadur Manmatha Hath 1km 
(Progressive Party) remained neutral. Next day, the llth. May, the Oovenugent 
sustained a defeat over an Opposition amendment, moved by Baja Bahadm mhu* 
pendra Narayan Sinha^ Leader of Uie Pre^essive Party, imposing a tax on trades, 
callings, professions and employments. The amendment was carried by 25 to 22 
votes. The amendment sought to make some verbal alterations in a particular clause. 
All the other amendments moved to-day were lost. The House divided on two, 
occasions. When an amendment standing in tlie name of Mr. Nur Ahmed was 
pressed to a division, Bai Bahadur Keshuh Chandra Banerjee, who had support- 
ed it, however, remained neutral. The hon. Mr. H R- Barker, Finance Minister, 
while refusing to accept the amendments to the Bill, said that the scheme sought 
to bring in money with the least amount of exi)enditurc. By the imposition of 
this tax nobody would be hard hit. Nexday, the llth. May, tlic Couinul passed the 
Finance Bill. Replying to the criticisms by the Congress party, Uie hon. Mr. Nalini 
Harlan Barker, Finance Minister, said that the previous day tlie Congress Party 
by exploiting the Euro^n group made certain changes in tlie Bill. Ho would 
have to go to the lower House again in respect of the same, but tliat would not 
very much delay the imposition of the tax. 

The House next passed the Bengal Excise (Amendment) Bill. The Calcutta 
Police (Amendment) Bill as passed by the Assembly yesterday was laid on the table. 
The Council adjourned till Wednesday next, the 17th. May, when it also passed 
the Calcutta Municipal Amendment and Validation Bill, the Bengal Tenancy (Becond 
Amendment) Bill and the Indian Stamps (Bengal Amendment) Bill, as passed by 
the Lower House. 


Non-opficiai. Bilt^ 


18th. MAY;— The Council dealt to-day with non-olRcial Bills. Of the ten 
measures on the agenda, only one was passed. 'I'he House resolved to circulate six 
of Uie Bills for eliciting opinion. One Bill was “killed” and one was withdrawn. 
As for the other, a motion was moved referring it to a Select Committee. 'Jiie 
House adjourned for the day before it had concluded discussion thereon. 'Hie 
Bengal Rural Poor and Unemployed Relief Bill, 19S19 was passed without a division 
as amended by the Assembly. The following are the measures in the case of which 
circulation was decided on : (1) The Bengal Public Demands Recovery {Amende 
ment Bill, 1937, seeking to amend the Bengal Public Demands Rwovery Act, 1913 
so as to protect honest debtors from detention in civil prisons and to confine such 
detention to debtors proved to be recalcitrant or fraudulent and dishonest; (2) the 
B^gal Juvenile Smoking {Amindmeni) Bill, 19^18,(3) the Bengal Pood Adulter^ 
iian (Amendment) Btff, lu38, seeking to amend the existing Act in order to muw 
it elastic enough, so that no real offender can cscajse the punishment prewrrif^ 
by the law ; (4) the Bengal Buppression of Immoral Trafie {Amendment) Bill, 
1938, seeking to effect a slight change in the definition of brotliels ; (5) the Bennal 
Eetatee Partition (Amendment) Bill, 1938 ; and (6) the Bengal Land Alienation Bill. 

Bi8inq Tide of Common alibm 


_ Ifitli. MAY '.—The need for taking early steps to “stop the rising tide of commu- 
nalism in Bengal and to this end, substituting separate communal electorates by 
joint eketorates with reservatiem of scats for the minorities, was emphasised in a 
resolntkm moved by Mr. Lain Chandra Dae (Congress) to-day. Mr. Das 



Ita aU^gly condemned the activities of the Bengfd Ministry, and |»r- 
taouli^y the uUeranoes of the Chief Minister as being responsible for rousing 
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to the Government”, remarked the Home Minister, **that there is a ddiberate 
move to stir up communal passion by some interested pai^ especially the Natio- 
nalist pap^ and those who are now directing the activities of the Congress in 
Ben^. in spite of the activities of newspapers and Congressmen, the Government 
had been able to maintain p&jce and order in the province. He apprehended that if 
the House adopted the resolution, it would rather help in accentuating the communal 
differences. The Government would welcome criticisms of their actions, but surely 
nobody could condemn the Government on the issue which was the subject matter of 
discussion in the House. The Government, however, would not take part in the 
discussion, and would simply forward the proceedings of the debate to His Excellency 
the Governor ; because it was a matter which was not the immediate concern d the 
Local Gov^ment Mr. Das’s resolution was lost without a division. 


Indian Immigbation into Burma 

The Council thereafter passed a resolution, moved by Mr. Nur ilAmad, deciding 
to present an address to His Excellency the Governor of Bengal through the Ib'esident, 
Bengal Legislative Council, requesting His Excellency to make a representation to 
the Government of India protesting strongly against the Government of Burma’s 
move to impose restrictions on Indian immigration. 

Mr. Lain Chandra Das moved a resolution recording the Council’s complete 
disapproval of the attempt being made by the British Government to amend the 
Gitfvemment of India Act 1935, with a view to concentrating all powers, in the 
event of a war em^ency, in the hands of the Central Government. But ^e Council 
adjourned till the ^d. before the motion was taken into consideiution. 

Calcutta Municipal Amend. Bill 


22nd HAY to 28th. JUNE The Calcutta Municipal Amend. Bill came up for consi- 
deration on the 22nd. May. Dr. R, K. Mukherjee made a stringent criticism of the Bill 
while moving an amendment that the Bill be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opini- 


been the foremost in the fight for the freedom of their country. But was politics a 
mere matter of counting of heads”, asked Dr. Mukherjee, ‘^and of infant heads ? 
The great Moslem majority of 55 per cent, dwindled into 25 per cent as tax 
payers and further shrank into 12 per cent, in the sphere of higher raucation and in- 
to similar positions of minority in the sphere of independent profession, legal, medi- 
cal or commercial. An important phase of world-politics was fought out on the 
principle of '*No representation, no taxation” and led to the emergence of the United 
States of America. If the Bengal Hindus were kept out of their representation in 
proportion to taxation, a separation of Hindu Bengal from Moslem might be inevi- 

* le. If the Moslems must separate from Hindus at elections and sat separately in 
^L^islature, let them sraarate in education and other maters, let them part with 
their purses”. Next day, the 28rd. Bfay, opposing the hon. Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarker'a 
motion that the Bill be taken into consideration, Mr. Lalit Chandra Daa (Congress) 
launched a severe attack on the provisions of the Bill. Mr. Das said that the princi- 
ple underlying^ the Bill was obnoxious and there was no justification. He points out 
that the facts and figures nven on the previous day by the hon. Sir Nazimuddin 
were wholly misleamng. Mr. H. C. A. Hunter^ Leader ol the European Group, 
maintained that the system of separate electorates would not have the bad results 
cted about it. On the contrary, it should tend to eliminate communal strife. The 




numerical strength and financial contributions, but they also hdd the view that any 
Qonnderable party majority in the Corporation was an evil and that (mly by the 
atxfiition of mat considerable majority could the welfare of the city be propm^ safe- 
guarded. Their g^p sui^xirted me motion. Mr. Hamidul Huq Chaudhury, Deputy 
President of the Council, critidsad the attitude which the Hindus had taken up with 
lagard to this measure, and said that the Hindus looked at the Bill with a pezjudiced 
mind and did not try to realise the attitude of the Muslims. Khan Bahadur Ahdvl 
Karim^ Leader of the Oodiion Group, said that he did not like separate dectorates 
but he felt that there was a necessity lor Muslims for working e^aratdjr at present. 
Prof. Httifuigun Kabir (Kridiak Fraja) criticised the line of argument of Khan Baha- 
dur Abdul Karim that separate dectorates were bad and yet it should be wmked^ 
maintdned that it was in its interests that Britidi imp^ndism set up one cbmmupiM^ 
ag^st another. Affairs in the country at present were most dedbrmde^ but the only 
solUtimi ^ that prol^ was the cieaUon of mi atmosihete id waiA the twb emm^ 
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zealise Hie etapidity of tbeir action in Btanding Mpaxate from dadbi 
j[« mammined that th^r salvation lay in the unity of inteieats of 
Hindus and Muslims. Continuing his spera on the next day, the Mh.^ May^ 
Fiof. Kidar leiterated his opinion that separate electorate afforded no proteton^ to 
Uie minority community and pleaded for the acceptance of his formula, whloh^^pi^ 
vided lor joint deetorates with the condition that every successful candidate shoiiid 
secure at least twenty*five per cent of the votes east both by the Hindus and the 
Muslims. Pr^. Humayun Kabir said that it was the first duty of the Government 
to do ever^^ng which promoted good relationship between the different commu* 
nities. He appealed to the Chief Minister, as the head of the Government, not to do 
anything wm^ might accentuate the differences existing between the two great 
communities. Intervening in the debate, the Chief Minister, Mr. A, K» Fazlul Huq^ 
said that he had never put himself forward as a Congress candidate. But some 
years back, while one party in the Congress supported the candidature of his rival, 
he thought it was open to him to get the support of the other section. There was 
no n^ for him to sign any Congress creed, because at that time he was already a 
member of the Congress (ironical cheers from the Opposition). He had been so for 
more twenty-five years. But later he Be\''ered his connection with Hie Confess 
along with Mr. Jinnah, the late Mr. Mahomed Ali^ the late Mr. Baukat Ah and 
others b^ause **they were Hiorou^ly convinced Hiat the Congress was indulging in 
communalism of the worst kind.” (Cries of 'question’, question’, from the Congress 
benches). The Chicd Minister said that under the present circumstances in Ind^ 
separate electorates for the various communities were the only solution. At the prment 
moment, he remarked, the opinions of different communities were so sharply divided, 
and prejudices were so strong in the mind of one community ag^sinst another, that 
there could be no idtemative to separate dectorates. He assert^ that the Bill might 
not be acceptable to Calcutta Hinaus, but it was acceptable to Hindus outside Calcutta. 
Regarding threats of civil disobedience, he said that if any unconstitutional agitation 
was started, Hiey would know how to meet the situation. He declared that the Con- 
gress administration of the affairs of the Corporation had been most lamentable, and the 
time had come to set matters right. At this stage, there were inteiTuptions from the 
Opposition and the Chief Minister flared up and said : "We want to turn the Congress 
out”. Next day, the MHi. May, the House agreed to take the Bill into consideration, on the 
motion of the hon. Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarker, Dr. Radha Kumvd Mukerjee^s amend- 
ment that the Bill be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon was rejected 
without a division. Altogether six speakers participated in the debate, including two 
Ministers, Mr. Af. 8. Suhrawardy and Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarkar. Mr. Barker said 
thM he personally felt that a just treatment had not been meted out to tlie Hindus. He 
said that by giving the Hindus three more elected scats it would be possible to pacify 
the msentment expressed by the Hindus throughout the province, if not to satisfy all 
sections of them. This could be done without in any way afieeting the strengui jA 
mpresentatives of the Muslim community in the House. Referring to Hie demand 
w*gn»tion of the Caste-Hindu Ministers, Mr, Barker said that he did not consid^ 
the Btaim Income when the extreme steps of resignation should be taken. Hie 
pnmaio^ of the 1^ were severely criticis^ by Khan Ba^ur Sheikh Mahomed Jan 
or uie uoaliU^ Party. He sounded a note of warning to the Government against 
jne^nger of the introduction of separate electorates with regard to the Calcutta 
® stressed the necessity of satisfying the demands of the Hindus by 


additional seats. Mr. Ranjit Pal Choudhury (CongressL 
^ ^ retaliation” held out by the Chief Minister on the previous 

SfJ • Hireat would compel the disintegrated Hindus to comoine for 
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nominal seab to 4 as provided in sub-clause 2 of clause 3 of 
proposed clause (b). The Krishak-Praja Party, the Cragress 
B^y and the mover (Coalition) voted for the moHon. 
irned and rewsembled on the 14Clu Jnae and resuming oon- 
deiut with only one non-officia] amendment seeking to in- 
cm which the Qovemmant should fill up the four nomiimied 
The amendment wan however, lost. Next day, the ISHi. 
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H, Buhrawardy^ Minister for Labour. Diacnasion on the Bill waa then conti- 
nued. Five non-oflicial amendments were moved to the clanae regarding 
nomination, but all of them were rejected. The House then a^oumed till 
the Jane when, by 35 votes aminat 15, it rejected an amendment oi not Htima- 
yun Jfabtr, which wanted to retain the system of joint electorate under certain 
conditions. The amendment provided that a Hindu or a Mahomedan candidate, in 
order to be declared duly elected, must secure not less than 25 per cent of the 
votes cast by voters of his own community and not less than 10 per cent of the 
votes cast by voters of the other community. Trof. Kabir claimed that if hia 
formula was accepted by the House, it would go a long way towards solving the 
communal problem that had assumed such alarming proportions to-day. Under ^ 
the existing Calcutta Municipal Act, there were joint doctorates in which Mahome-1^ 
dan seats were reserved. But the amending Bill now under discussion sought to 
do away with the present system and have separate dectorates for the Mahomedans. 

If his amendment was carried then they would have joint electorates for the whole 
of Calcutta and would at the same time have nec^essarv protection for the minority 
communities. It was desirable, the speaker emphasised, that only such pei'sons 
should be returned who enjoyed the confidence of all the communities. Khan 
Bahadur Saiyed Muzzamuddin Hoaain (Coalition) and the hon. Mr. Tamizuddin 
Khan, Minister for Local Self-Government, opposed the amendment. Next dig^, 

21sL June, the Council dealt with four non-official amendments to Clause III of 
the Bill relating to tlie system of nomination. All the four amendments which 
sought to make an allotment of the four seats available, as a result of the 
oi YAiau Abdul Hamid CKaudhur^'s ameudmeut, 

TiAueVoft vwMftbei oi uommted seals ixom \o ioui, wexe u^alived. The 
first amendment moved by Khan Baheb Abdul Hamid Ohaudhury, which sought to 
give three of these four seats to the Scheduled Castes to be reserved for them in 
uie general constituency and one seat to the Mahomedans was negatived by 81 
against 23 votes. The Congress Party, the Progressive Party, the Kiishak Pi’aja 
Party and one nominated member voted in support of the amendment, while the 
Coalition Party and the European Group voted against it. The three other 
amendments moved by Mr. A. AT. Dutt^ Mr. i?. Paul Choudhury and Mr, 
L. C, Daa were lost without a division. Next day, the 22ihI. June, barring 
the change tliat the clause had undergone following the acceptance of Khan 
Bahib Abdul Hamid Chaudhury's amendment, all other non -official amendments to 
the clause were negatived. An attempt on the part of non-official members to make 
an allotment of the four seats released out of the nominated bloc failed and the 
Clause was passed with the only modification relating to the number of nominated 
seats. An amendment moved by I^of. Hvmayun Kabir, seeking to raise the number 
of elected seats from 83 to 99, was lost without a division. By another amendment 
to Clause V of the Bill, Pi*of. Kabir wanted to do away with the provision for 
separate electorates and increase the number of Muslim voters. Prof. Kabir thought 
that any Muslim paying rent should be treated as a voter. He also emphasised uiat 
adult franchise should oe introduced as that would increase the number of Muslim 
voters in ^e wity. Beplying, the hon. Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin, Home Minister, 
said that there could Im no question of adult franchise for local bodies, speeialiy 
municipalities where the whole principle was based on the fact that those who paid 
for the upkeep of the citv i^ould have a say in the matter of the administration of 
the a&irs of the city. He said that the Government propo^ to deal with tlic 
question of lowering the franchise and with that object in view they proposed to 
introduce a Bill very shortly and when the franchise was lowered the number of 
votes would become more. X^f. KabitU amendment was negatived by 35 gainst p 
votes. Mr. Lalit Chandra Das also moved an amendment seeking to delete the 
movision for separate electorates. The amendment was lost without a division. Pmf. 
Kabir by anotnex amendmait wanted to add a new provision to Clause V that 
ev^ woman shall be qualified as an elector of the women’s constituencies and every 
Indmn t^ristian shall be qualified ,as an Sector of the Indian Christian consti- 
tuencies. The amendment was rejected. Qause V of the Bill was still under consi- 
deration when ^e Hc^se adjourn^ till the next day, the 28id June, yfhm\ opposition 
amendments urging representation of Indian commercial interest on the Calcutta 
Curpotefito were reject^ Clause 5 cd the Bill, la^g doim qaalHhrationS: to fraP" 


i^se, was thereupon passed with only a verbal modificati^. > 

Kubtr ^[rishak Proja) severdy^ criticise the Mmistry for ignoring the^^ — 
^ms of Indian commercial interests in the <Sty to be^, 

Cn^ratiim* Ue pdnted out that the Europesn cOmihuaf^ had got W ^ 
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the OttiKyritioii than they were entitled to get Tlie amendment waa pfeaeed to a 
Vdivi^on a^ negatived by 33 against 14 votes. Mr. Nar§8k Nath Mukharji ol the 
Congress Fa^ also moved an amendment presung the claims of the Bengal National 
Chamber of Commeroe, the Muslim Chamb^ of (jommerco and the Indian Chamber 
of Commerce for representation in the Calcutta Corporation. Mr, Scott Karr 
(Ehiropoan) opposing the amendment repudiated the suggestion that the Europeans 
had a larger representation than what they were entitled to get. He said that the 
^iTopeans pmd 15 per cent of the consolidated rates and also paid, in addition to 
thati licence fees on trades etc. estimated at 12 lakhs of ruiHH*s )icr annum. A dro* 

rease in the representation of the European community would not only l)e unsatis* 

factory but also be unjustified. Mr. MukherjVs nmcndmetit was lost without a 
division. Clause 6 of the Bill laying down the qualification for election as Coun- 
dllor was under consideration when the House adjourned till the 27th. 

^ijrhen the third reading of the Bill commenced. Previous to this, the second 

heading was passed, ^e only amendment moved by Rat Manmatha Nath 
Bose Bahadur^ to increase the number of representation Imm one to two 
of the Ward No. relating to Tollygunj, by reducing the number of re- 

presentation from 2 to one of the Ward No. 31 relating to Hntpukur, was put to 
division and lost. The other amendments were not moved at all, many of which 
were out of older. Next day, the 28th. June, the Council passed the Bill without 
division. The only change effected was the reduction in the number of nomi- 
nated seats from eight to four. The Bill now goes to the Lower House agmn for 
its reconsideration in the amended form. The House then adjourned to meet 
again on the 7th. July. 
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Proceedings of Madras Assembly 

Winter Seaaion— Madras — 17th. to 27th. January 1939 

The Public Health Bill 

The Winter Session of the Madras L^islative Assembly commenced at Madras 
on the 17th. January 1939. A resolution expressing sorrow at the death of Mr. 
/C, Raman Menon^ the Minister and conveying the sympathy of the House to the 
family of the deceased was passed. The Premier, Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, moved 
the resolutioii, and party lexers associated themselves in paying their tributes to 
the late Mr. Menon. The House next proc*>eodcd with the discussion of the 
Public Health Bill. An Opposition amendment to exclude the City of 
Madras from the purview of the measure was opposed by the Government 
and was rejected by the House. The Assembly turned down an amendment 
that provision be made for election by the legislature of representatives to 
servo on the Health Board. Supporters of the projjosal expressed the view 
that the select committee had taken a ^retrograde” step in substituting for 
the system of election provided for the original Bill a system of nomination. 
The Premier and the Miniater for Public Health spoke oi>po8ing the amendment. 
They stressed that the balance of opinion in the select committee favoured the system 
of nominations and that it was b^t calculated to ensure satisfactory working of 
the Board, which was there to advise Government on matters referred to it and was 
in no sense intended to function as a sort of check on the Government. The 
Health Minister added that challenge was thrown out that the Government should 
shoulder the entire responsibility for working the Act and the view was expressed 
that the principle of election might result in popular ropresentatives being saddled 
with odium for acts for which th^ were not really responsible. It was in the 
light of this consideration that the Select Committee had, the Minister stated, favoured 
nomination. Next day, the ISth. Jamiary, over fifty clauses of the Bill were considered. 
A few amendments propo^ by the members of the Opposition, calculated to 
improve the Bill in certain details, were accepted by the Minister for Public Health 
and carried. The main principles of the Bill as regards the controlling autlnxrities 
and their powers, the constitution of the Health Board, its composition and 
lunctions, as set out in Chapter II of the Bill, the provisions relating to water- 
supply, drainage, sanitary conveniences, abatement of nuisance and so on, were kept 
intact. The House made rapid progress on the next day, the 19th. January, and 
finished considoradon of the clauses. The hon. Dr. Rajan moved the third readina 
without a speech and the motion was carried. The Government accepted an amend- 
mant moved by Mr. Venkatasubbayya exempting conscientious objectors from vac- 
cination or inoculation in cases of notification of epidemics, provided they ame to 
isolate themselveB by conforming to restrictions that might be impost in this bdialf. 
Any person who commits a breach of an undertaking given by him before a 
magistrate, in this respect, it is laid down, ^shall be punished with imprisoaineat 
which may extend to three months or with fine, or with noth.” \ 

Ebi^itbs LA2n> Em^ui&Y Comm. Bbp^ 

fiOth. to 37til. JANUARY The Berart of the Madias Estates Ismd EndUry 
Committee came up for diseussioB on the lem. Jamiary. Moving that the Bteirh te 
taken into consideration, the hon. Mr, 7. Prakawm, Minister te Beven^^ 



m 

CfaHnan of the OoBiniittee), spoke fcnr doee upon two hours sad dwelt on the ansin 
yeeonunflndstiiins contained in the majority report, Ifr. Prakaaam contended that the 
leommendatioiis of the Committee were ndther revolutionary nor eapiopiiatory. Nor 
were they of a socialistic or communistic character. The majority recommendations, 
he argued, were based on solid facts and were formulated by the Committee to ''render 
bare justice which had been denied to ryots for some reason or other for a very Iona 
timer Mr. Frakasam had not conduded his speech when the House adjourned till 
the neit day, the 21st. Jannaiy, when he reiterated his prefatory remark that the re- 
oommendatnms of the Committee were neither socialistic nor e^ropriatory in character ; 
and that they were sought to do bare justice to the ryot which was denied to him for 
a long dme. “If justice is not in the Keport*', the Minister pleaded, '^reject it by all 
means, and I shall not have the slightest objection." The House took up the discussion 
of amendments on Monday, the 28rd. January, when a Congresa member moved an 
ammidment recommending to the Government to bring in suitable l^islation based on 
the report of the Committee. The Speaker, B. Sambamurthi, inauired why the mo- 
tion should contain a recommendation. This was the form under *'dyarchy." The 
Government had now changed and was part of an autonomous legislature. The 
Premier, Mr C. Bajagopalaehari, intervening, said that the form of the resolution was 
quite correct. The Speaker said that as the executive was resj^nsible to it the legis- 
lature could ask the Government or direct it to do what it wanted. The Premier said 
that a resolution of the House should be only a recommendation to the Government 
as the latter was responsible for initiating legislation. Unless the legislature began direct- 
ly to govern, and thus become itself the executive, it could only pass resolutions of a 
recommendatory Character. Otherwise, the executive would become a mere permanent 
service and this was not ihe intention of the Constitution. The Speaker agreed witli the 
Premier. Next day, the 24th. January, while Congress members accorded it enthusiastic 
support, the zemindar and certain other members of the Opposition strongly opi)OBed 
it The members of the Moslem League gave it a qualified support Mr. W, AT. if • 
Langley (Ehiropean group) characterizm the conclusions as “confiscatory and expropria- 
tory." He described the report as a most interesting historial document, but like 
most history it was. he said, entirely fallacious. He contended that tlie authors of 
the Permanent Settlement had held that the zamiiidais were the proprietors of the 
soil and said that “to take just one class of landowner and proc eed by the simple process 
of dispossessing him and giving his land to somebody else, is not statesmansnip but 
simply plain confiscation.' The Draft bill attached to the report meant “following the 
Moscow precedent." It would deprive the Government itselt of any oi portunity later 
on of getting its fair share of the rent. The pro] er attitude of the Govenimcnt, he 
said, would nave been to conduct an impartial and comprehensive inquiry into Uie whole 
land system of this l^sidency and correct abuses where they exis^i. Next day, 
the 2Bth. January, Mr. T, T. Knehnamachari criticising the recommendations observeef : 
“The material collected is most valuable as a basis for further enquiry ; but the re- 
commendations, informed as they have been by a narrow conception of the Committee's 
duty, are hopdessly inadequate, and while they destroy the Zemindar, bring no relief 
to the worker and benefit a class which has less title to protection than the Zemindars 
themselves." Mr. Pallam Baju spoke supporting Mr. Kala Venkai Bao'e amendment 
and contended that there was definite nistorical evidence to establish that the ryot 
was the owner of the soil. Mr. Baeheer Ahmed Sayeed suggested that there sliould be 
an investigation cd the question by a proper tribunal. Mr. Q, Krishna Bao and Mr* 
^pthariehi Beddiar spoke questioning the findings of the Committee. The evidence, 
w. Sliiahna Bao contended, had not been properly weighed by the committee. Mr. 
Appadurai Pillai^ criticising the Committee's recommendations, urged that the vario- 
us rogulaticms, enactments and instructions should be collectively viewed. If viewed 
ui parts they would not, he said, present a definite picture. Mr. Malang Ahmed Batcha 
^pressed the view that there could be no doubt that ownership of the soil vested in 
• Spei^ng on the next day, the 26tli. January, the hon. Mr. C. Bajagopalacha- 

nor, PnmeMinister, contended that the zamindar was neither absolute owner nor 
c^wner with the ryot of the land and was merdy holder of an ofiice under the State 
Cpuacti)^ iwvenue from particular ai^ for which he was paid very liberal commis- 
gop im dg the Settlement of 1802, No auestion of compensating the zamindar, the 
m a i n tai n ed, arose. Where a whole system had gone wrong, no State could 
^ W, comp^sation for putting an end to that system. Zamindais might ask 
W emnpaseioprte grants or paisiooB" nut certainly no compensation could be fulowed. 
^ tor foieste, what was intended by the Committee, the Premier said, was to secure 
MW mnagementol these **public utilities." The Premier apiiealedto the House <o 
two cardinal pmnts were that ownership of the land 
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was ta the pattadar and that the xamindl^^’s **a8iupatioii’’ of tlie State’s 
r^t in xespect of enhancement of xevenue should be put mu end to> 
I^t day, tibe STth. tamary, the amendments of Messrs, Boihetr Ahm$d Baymd and 
Mahboob Alt Baig were deemed to have been withdrawn, as the membm were 
absent from the House at the time of voting The amendment of Mr* SaptharUhi 
JReddiar was not pressed. Mr. G. Krishna Bao*B amendment suimesting a reference 
of the B^rt to a representative Committee presided over by a Judge of the High 
Court, was r^ected without a division. The Bouse accepted the Bevsnue Minister's 
motion that die report of the Committee be taken into consideration with the amend- 
ment of Mr. Kala Venkat Bao^ commending to the Government ^^to brina in legis* 
lation at an early date on the general lines of the majority recommenaations of 
the committee.” The Premier spoke supplementing his speech of the previous day. 
The hem. Mr. Prakasam replied to the debate and spoke at Imigth, alter which the 
discussion terminated, and the House adjourned sine dte. 


Budget Session— Madraa~20tli. February to 13th. May 1939 

Financial Statement fob 1939—40 


The Budget session of the Assembly commenced on the 20th. February, 1939. Mr. 
C. Rajagopalachariar, Premie^resented the Budget for 1939-10. The Budget showed a 
revenue aeucit of Bs. 17,27,000. Tlie Premier said that the actual budgetary position re- 
vealed a gap of Bs. 42,39,000. The Government proceed to bring in two taxation mea- 
sures imm^lately, one for the levy of a tax upon the sale of petrol and the other upon 
the sale of electricity. The Premier pointed out that the receipts under these two 
Bills amounting to 15.12 lakhs and the enhanced duty on country spirit (Ba. 
10,00.000) in non-prohibition districts would reduce the gap to Bs. 17.27. It is 
proposed to cover this deficit of Bs, 17,27,000 by the levy of a vend tax on tobacco, 
a tax on the sale of goods generally and an entertainment tax : and necessary Bills for 
the puipose are expected to be introduced in the legislature in March after the voting 
on the Budget is over. Bevenue in 1939-40 is estimated at Bs. 16,23,45,000. Allow- 
ance has been made for the extension of prohibition to the North Arcot district 
from October 1, 1939. Prohibition will then be in force in four districts, covering 
al)out one-fifth of the area of the province, the total amount of annual revenue 
forgone being about Bs. 65 lakhs. 

Expenditure on Bevenue account is estimated at Bs. 16,40,72,000. It includes 
provision for new expenditure, involving an annual cost of about 33 lakhs and 
non-rocurring expenditure of about Bs. 93 lakhs ultimately. The provision 
made next year under both heads together is about Bs. 9) lakhs. Capital expenditure 
ill 1939-40 is estimated at Bs. 91,34,000 of which Bs. 6§,73,000 represents remunera- 
tive expenditure. Long-term loans to agriculturists, local bodies and others are esti- 
mated at Bs. 1,44,49,(^ which includes Bs. 75 lakhs for the relief of agricultural 
indebtedness. In addition, another promion of Bs. 75 lakhs has been ma^ for 
short-term loans to the Central Land Moilgage Bank. Against the anticipated remu- 
nerative capital expenditure and long-term loans, amounting' to Bs. 2,12,22,000 the 
Budget provides for a net bonwing of Bs. 150 lakhs next year, the balance being 
expected to be found from the other resources of the Government The Budget 
contemplates also the issue and discharge, within the year, of Treasury Bills to a 
total of Bs. ite crores next year. 


The closing cash balance at the end of the year is estimated at Bs. 43,77,000. 
taking into account the revenue deficit Bs. 174^7,000, but excluding the vdue of 
securities in the Famine Belief Fund and the reserve funds of electric systesut 
When the vend tax on tobacco, the tax on sales dE goods and the entertainments 
tax are approved by the legislature, and the revenun; deficit is covered, theclosiag 
cash balance will be increased automatically by the amount realized from 
taxes, which is estimated at Bs. 20 lakhs in 19394a Assuming that they me 
levied from October . .. *5 


. the Famine Belief Fund and the reserve fund of 
deetric systems are expected to have to thdr credit, in cash and securities, Bs. 
5131,0^ aud Bs. 25,78,001 respeotivdy, on March 31, 1^. The cadtal lysM l it lfft 
andassets of the province on MaxohSl, 19^ are esthnated at about M 194 imes 
andBs. 32 crores, relatively, tlm (xnresponding figures on March 31, 1940 bdi ~ 
203 crores and Bs. 3 m crores zemetivdy. The revenue account for 19B7-88 
wkh a BurplttS of Bs. 17,664)00 against Bs. 2.66,000 anticipated in the 
estimate. As a result of this, and short expenditure outside the revenue 
the year closed with a cash balance of Bs. 1,36,87,^ against Be. 
enticipated in the revised gitimato. The expeacUtnxe during the year on^ 
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; te A Ion <sl Bb. 1.64^,000, web laited in Augoit 193? wm Bb. l^«34,0ax 

Tha,Be?€!nte Acooant (reviBod eBtimate for 193849), is emoted «o oloBe idOi a 
imi^iiB ^ Bb. Bb. againBt Bb. 12,000 enticipeted in the Budget, not- 

urubBtaiidinit tn fict that, owing to unforeeeen calamitieB like ilooda cycfime and 
founre of the monsoon, land revenue, amounting to nearly Ba, half a erore for 
Mtjyearhas to be remitted. Beavy shortage occur under excise. Stamps and 
Begishmt^ As against these, credit has neen taken for the tranaler of Bar 
42,o5J000 from the Minor Ports Fund balanceB to general revenues in pureuance of 
the Act passed by the Legislature recently. 

loans and advances are less than the budgeted figure 
f Bb. 5,22,000 which is partly due to the discontinuance of the Bystem of pen* 
ons m respect of officers under the rule-making control of toe proviufdal 
Qoverament. Loans granted by the Government direct to agriculturists for rdief 
of indebtedness are much less than toe Bs. 50 lakhs providea in the Budget, and 
the sanng has been utilised for toe grant of short-term accommodation to the 
extent of about Bs. 40 lakhs to toe Central Land Mortgage Bank. As against the 
open nwket loan of Bs. 1,51,29,000, rais^ in Bepteimber 1938, the totA amount 
expected to be disbursed by March 31, 1939, on remunerative expencUture and long- 
term loans to local bodies and others is about Bs. 2,20,90.000, The total amount 
of Treasury Bills issued during toe year was Bs. 1,90 laklis, the whole of whkh 
will be dis^arged within the year. The closing cash balance at the end of the year 
is estimated at Bs. 55,10,000. 

Elbgtbicity a Petrol Sales Tax Bills 

After the presentation of toe Budget, toe House referred to Select Committees 
the Bills introduced by the Prime Minister for toe imposition of a duty on doc- 
tricity and a tax on retail sales of petrol. The Prime Minister nistificd toe measu- 
res and said that they were brought up in pursuance of too policy of toe Govern- 
ment to shift toe burden of provincial taxation more and more on those who could 
afford to bear it. The Government, toe l^rime Minister observed, had taken credit in 
toe Budget for toe proceeds from these two sources of taxation and must stand or 
fall on toe vote of toe House. 


Canals and Ferries Bill 

The hon. Mr. Yakub Hasan, Minister for Public Works, introduced a Bill 
furtow to amend the Canals and Public Ferries Act 1S90 for certain purposes and 
moved ^t toe Bill be taken into consideration at once. The House gave leave to 
toe Minister to introduce toe Bill. There being no amendment, toe Minister moved 
that toe Bill be passed into Law. The motion was accepted and toe Bill was passeii. 

General Discussion of Budget 

22iid. FEBRUARY to 24lh. FEBRUARY The general discussion of toe Budget 
commenced on toe 22nd, February and concluded on toe 24th. Among the imixirtant 
pmnts stressed in toe course of toe discussion by the members weie the need for 
reducing toe burden of taxation, toe development of agriculture by educating toe 
ryots as to the improved methods of cultivation, the introduction of tax on agri- 
ralturid incomes and greater encouragement to Indian system of Medicine. Next 
day, toe 2M. Febmry, among toe various points urged by toe members were toe 
nw for reducing interest charges by raising fredi loans at cheaper rates, toe Tunga- 
oaahm proi^t, and toe allotment of a larger amount for scholarships for Harijans. 
ine non. C, Rajagopalachariar gave a detailed reply to toe various criticisms, on 
« day of toe de^te, toe 24lh. Feb. He specidly dealt with toe Govem- 

m^ts TOijowing policy and pointed out that their remunerative works showed a 
to the imposition to the study of Hindustani, the Premier regret- 
veomat toe agitation had developed into a regular propaganda for promoting class 
wttwd, which WM not good for anybody. Study of Hindustani was necessary in 
^ people and he lelt toat t^ future generation would not find 


E lectricity A Petrol Sales Tax Bills (contd.) 

mu ^®®?^ARY The Electricity Duty Bill and toe Motor Spirit Taxation 
to-day, with a few minor amendments, after a detailed discussum 
« gy aas lastoig oyer foy hoars. Objection was raisrf to bringing in high s)^ 

toe Bocqfie of toe Motor Spirit Kll in toe Sdect 
s. Elabcnate axgum^ts were addressed by toe Oppositioii that 
ctnamodi^'lor taxa^ by toe Select Commitm could not 
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be eemiittod on oonstitaiional gxoimds, as it went beyond Hie scope of tbe 
as nrst introduced in the House. The Prime Minister contended that the taaEadoii 
of crude oil was comprehended in the original Bill, as it was a lonn of motor 
spirit like petrol and came rii^tly within the definition Of motor spirit Even- 
tually, the Speaker ruled out the objection, declaring that “though in defining 
the term 'motor spirit’ the old Bill referred to a commodity ordinarily used as 
* motive power for motor vdiicles, yet the tax was not on sales of motor spirit used 
or sold for purposes of motor vehicles but on all sales of motor spirit used or 
sold, whatever ^e purprse.” Amendments moved by the Oppoeition with a view 
to excluding 'Diesel and crude oil’ from taxation and to reducing the rate of tax 
on petrol to one anna a gallon, were rejected. Commending the Bill to the House 
for third reading, the Prime Minister expressed the hope that ''as a result of 
this taxation, ,we will not be in want of resources to do service to Hie people”. 
He sought thO blessing of the members 'not only for the final (tassage of Uie 
Bill but also in the enforcement thereof.” The House at this stage adjourned 
to mext again on the 15th. March. 

Voting on Buoobt Demands 

16th. to 80th. MARCH :-^Voting on Budget demands for grants commenced on 
the 15th. March and continued for the next twelve days. The Goveniment’s land 
revenue policy was criticised by Mr. Appadurai Pillai, by means of a cut motion 
under the Land Revenue demand. Replying, the Hon. Mr. T. Prakasam said that 
the Government would not take much time to place in the shape of a Bill 
definite proposals for the revision of the land revenue system, llie Government, 
Mr. ]^aka8am informed the House, had fully considerea the suggestion for the 
adoption of "a sliding scale of assessment” and it was not likely that they 
' would adopt that system. The debate lasted full four hours and after the Revenue 
Minister had replid, Mr. Appadurai Pillai withdrew it. expressing satisfaction 
at the Minister’s “full and detailed answers.” The grant tor Land Avenue was 
then voted. Next day, the Ifith. March, dealing with the Excise demand, the 
discussion on the token 'cut’, which was eventually not pressed, largely turned on 
the Prohibition policy of the Government and the resulting loss of income, to 
make up which the Ministry had to resort to additional taxation. The Prime 
Minister maintained that Prohibition was an admirable success and that it was 
the financial stringency of the Government that stood in the way of adding to 
the list of 'dry’ districts. He asked Uie critics to read the reports of the Collectors 
concerned without 'Opposition bias.’ Referring to the Bales Tax Bill, the Prime 
Minister vigorously defended it, stating that it was the deliberate intention of 
the Government to make the trader and merchant contribute his share to the 
'' financing of the Provincial Government ; and it was in pursuance of the consi- 
dered policy of the Ministry to shift the burden of taxation more and more 
from the villager to the townsman. "We do not hide our objective and we are 
prepared to proclaim it from housetops”, declared the Prime Minister. We are 
going to levy the Bales Tax, in spite of the terrible opposition we are faced 
with. We are prepared to become unpopular and be turned out of office, if it 
comes to that. It is no use doping the pooi'est and robbing them of thdir 
money to run ,the administration, it is no use asking the food producer to pay 
as much as ten to twenty per cent of what he laises, and allowing the me^- 
ants and traders to refuse to pay even one pie out of one rupee.” The Prime 
Minist^’s speech was heard with rapt attention. In the result, the cut motkm 
was withdrawn and the demand for Excise was granted without a division, as 
also the Demand for Stamps. Next day, the 17th. March, the House voted the 
demands for grants under the beads— Forests, Registration and the Motor Vehi- 
;des Acts. The Opposition^ by means of token 'cuts,’ raised a discussion op the 
Dolimr pursued by the Government in thorn dq)artments. The Ministers relied 
in detail to the criticisms ; and in the result, the reduction motionk wde 
withdrawn and the grants jnm made in full. On the next day, the IBUl Mardi, 
by a token 'cut’ motion, hfr. Msthmud Schamnad raised a discussion on the 
irrigation policy of the Goiiimmment. Member after member from the Opj^jSm 
hmehm beLons^ to the Andhra districts urged the Oovemment to expmth Ihe 
Tungabhadra Pro|6ct and to devote greater attoition to minor irrigation worha. The 
Miiustsr for Pubhc Works pointed out that the Government were doing eriwything 
in power to push through the TungabadiaPrcdeot. *'1 have not rilowed the grass 
under my feet in regard to this subject”. Mr. Yakub Bussan observed. ^ an 
. agreement has bom teadhed between Madraa and Hyderabad, it has 
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iknie without cvett diffloalty,** he added. Mr. Sehamnad did not mesa hii *edt^ 
in view of tbe sympathetic speech of the Minister, who replied to all the 
points raised by the members. The House then prooeuded to consider the grant 
M General Administration. Sir A. 7. Panniraelvam, who moved a token *eat' 
In the Demand, charged the Government with being undemocratic, and *Vilh 
partiality, unfairness to and ungeiUlemanly treatment of their poUUcai opponents'^. 
He reform in particular to the Government attitude towards Mr. £. V. Ramas- 
wami Naicker. Sir A. T. Pannirselvam’s attack on the Ministry occasioned 
frequent interruptions and points of order from the Treasury Bench. The Spea- 
ker himself intervened more than once ; and at one stage he declared that It was 
hardly consistent with the dignity of the House to hurl allegations at the 
Ministers in an offensive manner, exceeding all parliamentary limits. 

House had not concluded the discussion when it adjourned to meet again on 
Monday, UOth. Mareh, when after over four hours* debate, it voted the grant for 
Ministers and General Administration. In a lengthy reply, lasting ninety minutes, 
the Prime Miniaier answered the criticisms of the Opposition sonatim. ^ere was 
nothing wrong, the Prime Minister maintained in the Ministry owing allegiance to 
an outside authority like the Congress High Command. *Tt is on the Congress 
label that we were electrd, and the electorate is entitled to expect us to fulfil the 
policies and programmes laid down by the Congress High Command.’’ The ^ime 
Minister observed that he was only sorry that the Opposition, instead of beinfl; 

thankful for the existence of an outside authority like the Congress High Command, 

to keep up the purity of Party Government, had made a grievance of it, ’*This 
Province will be lucky”, he emphasised, ^^so long as it continues to be governed by 
a Party whi^ will have the high ideals and principles with which our Party has at 

S t to act. 1 claim that we have been acting as justly as it is possible for a 
Government to do. 1 do not think that wo have anything to be sorry for and 
ng to make a confession about.” Adverting to the Opposition’s attacks of 
partiality and unfairness on die part of the Ministry in the treatment of political 
opponents, ^e Prime Minister drew pointed attention to the ^scurrilous writings and 
speeches” against them. * Wo are exhibiting an amount of patience, which should be 
a wonderment to the world”, the Prime Minister said. ”We do not want to run a 
battle with our opponents. We want to get large objects attained,” the Prime 
Minister added. ’Tn striving to attain them, we have ai^quired an amount of 

patience which can stand all the scurrility indulged against us.” The Prime 

Minister claimed there was hardly any repression of the Opposition agitation. But, 
he said, when opposition to Government had developed into activities calculated to 
rouse communal hatred and make orderly government and national projgress im- 
possible, the Government had necessarily to follow their present policy. Mer# 

expression of political opinion as such, he })ointed out, was never penalised nor was 
there any invidious treatment of. man and man, the only distinction made being 
between ^'nuisance” and ’'expression of political opinion”. The communal cry, the 
Prime Minister was disposed to think, was rather over-done. *'We will land our- 
selves in utter hopeless retrogression if we allow it to become the daily 
fare in the Legislature” he declared. Sir A. T. Pannirselvam’s attacks on 
recent appointments to Selection Posts, the Prime Minister characterised as 
thoroughly unfair and unhealthy, and positively harmful, 'Tf such dangerous 

misdkief” was persisted in, it would lead the oountiy backwards and 

make them less fit for Sdf-Government”, ho said. The Prime Minister 
concluded by defending the Minister’s recent threat of resignation on 

an extra-provincial issue, following Gkmdhiji’s fast. It was not out of mere fun, he 
said, that they wanted to resign ; but because it would not be possible for them to 
function if tlie crisis was not solved in a particular manner. It was certainly not to 
trouble the Oiq;>osition to take over our position, he humorously added. The * cut” 
m^on was pressed by Sir A. 7. Panniraelvam and rejected by the House without 
a division. grant was made in entirety. The demand for Legislative Bodies 
was next diacussed and passed. The token *cat,” by which a discussion was raised 
aa to the privileges of the House, was in the end withdrawn. Next day, the aist 
Maiek, Budget grants far District Administration, Jails, Administration of Justice, 
and Pediee, were voted. The demand for District Administration was disposed of in 
than hall an hoar, the snealdng being confined to the mover of the token ’cut’ 
m ite Bkweim Practically tte whole of Mr. Prakaaam*a reply was 

devoted to tte examin d the Op^ition plea for more and more eommuiial 
tedateP te tion III ftie fierviecs. Mr. pndmsam deprecated the ceasdess taUdiig of 
d tetttelm al cbdins ; and, qodti&g the mmple of Great Britain, he said that no 
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Legislstare eoald claim to be demoeratic, if the attention of tiie Opposition oentnd^ 
lonod Jobe and appointments and waa not directed to the genersl fmA of the 
people at large. The discussion on the grant for Judiciary served to micit an im- 
from the Prime Minister on the question of the separatioil of 
licial functions. The Prime Minister did not appear opposed to 




would now prove a costly luxury and law’s delay— associated witn mvii courts— 
might be increased to ‘'scandalous” proportions if these courts were to dispense 
juBtice in criminal cases also. While maintaining that nothing had been done by 
the Government which justified a change in the existing system, the Premier pointed 
out there was little chance of a fair trial bdnjg dven to the suggested reform at the 
present time i^hen they were faced with frothy political issues. “All sorts of 
motives”, he said, “would be attributed to us and our failures would become targets 
of attacks.” He. therefore, pleaded that they should wait till they could take on the 
work of overhauling the system as a whole. Referring to the complaint of ^e 
absence of Muslim representation on the High Court Bench, the Pnme Minister 
declared in emphatic tOTms “that this Government had nothing whatsoever to do 
With the appointment of High Court Judges and had no right of recommendation 
or even consultation.” The Jails demand occasioned a heated debate on the treat- 
ment of anti-Hindi prisoners. Both the Minister for Law and the Prime MinieUsr 
gave the assurance that prisoners, whatever their politics, could always expect fair 
and humane treatment at the hands of the present Government. Speaking on 
the Police demand, the Prime Miniater referred to “the plenty of good and 
useful work”, which the C. I. 1), had now to do, and justified the need for the 
retention of the Presidency Police Reserves, until! the Government were 
in a position to “discover a different technique” to put down violence, 
without resorting to counter-violence on the part of the Police. 
Next day» the 23rd. Eareh, the Assembly voted the Budget grant for Electricity. On a 
discussion raised by the Opposition on a token 'cut', the Uiniater for Public Works 
made a declaration of policy in regard to development of electricity in the province in 
the future. All generation of electric ene^y, thermal or hydro, Mr. Yakub Hasan 
announced, is henceforth to be undertaken departmentally, no licences being issued by 
the Government in this r^ard to private concerns. Even the distribution of supply, 

n-- i.1 — lelves as far as DOflBibIft- 
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with a view primarily to avoid complaints from the public of neglect of rural areas. 
The Minister made it clear that it was wholly impracticable to bring power from 
Mottur to Madras, the energy generated by tms system being too inadequate to meet 
the demands even from the neighbouring districts. Madras, he points out, would 


period of licence crant^ to them would expire. Moving ^e Demand for Education, 
the hon. Mr. Varkey indicated the lines of reform contemplated by the Government 
in the educational sidiere. In particular, he referred to the proposed extension 
of the study of Hindustani in a hundred more secondary schools, “emboldened 
by the succeed 4hat had attended the Government’s efforts during the current 
year.” A debate followed but it did not arouse much interest due to the Ian- 
jraage difficulty which the House was fr^uently faced with. Encouraged by the 
Speaker^ sevenu back-benchers on the ministerialist as well as the Opposition side 
spoke in their respective mother-toi^e. A few who prefen^ to speS in Engli^, 
were persuaded by the Speaker to give^ for the benefit of non-English knowing mem- 
bers. the substance of their speeches, in Hindustani. Telugu or Tamil, as ue case 
jnic^t be. On one or two members showing signs of embarrassment at his repeated 
requests ^or spe^^in ^ nmcmw’s ^n moUier-tongue, t^ Bpenker made a stat^ 
paent. The* * 


;e problem, he observed, cannot be solved unless the Legislature is 


various aspects ofSie policy pursued by the Government in the department were 
gone into in detail by the memb^ of the Opporition. A few MinisteriaUsts 
paitidpated in the ddmte. Speaking as 2£nitter in charge of finance, the Frilho 
Mhaister, theh 0 n.Mr. C. Eaingopalackan pointed out that every eSbrt whs being 
made to obtain full value for . the money spent by way of grants. It was a 
for regret that grants had beoome a source of duq^tation Mveen snanagere and -tm 
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wlio teemed to be more intereetod in money then in the edueetioii <rf eUldien. 
maet oat oE this rot”, he ur^ The hon. Mr. C. J. Varlmn^ the Bdueelkm 
hSnietei l^owed with alen^y speech on Muslim eduoation. Bhr^fthing poosibleb 
he corned, was being done for the educational uplift of this oommu&ity* 
Minister spoke also about the Waidha Scheme of education and the oompulsoQr 
study oi Hindustani in secondary schools and defended (he Government*s poSloy ill 
this respect Over an hour was taken up in the discussion of a point of (mdt aris« 
ing from the Speaker’s insistence on the members addressing the House in 
giving the substance of their remarks in one or other of the Indian languages they wm 
conversant with, for the benefit of the non-English knowing membm. The Speaker 
wound up the debate with an exhaustive st itement of the position and a ruling that it 
was perfectly proper on his part in directing that every member who spoke in JBngiish 
should* before resuming his seat, accommodate the non-English knowing membears by 
speaking for a few minutes in Tamil, Tdugtior Hindustani so that the business of h 
multi-lingual House might be carried on with greater otiiciency and to the satisfac- 
tion of everybodv. Next day, the Mfh. March, the Budget demands for M^ioid 
and Public Health were granted. A prolonged debate took place on token *cut’ mo- 
tions intended to elucidate the policy of the Government in the two departmmta. 
The Minister put in a vigorous defence of the Government schemes of reorganisatioa 
in the Medical and Public Health administration with particular reference to the 
standardisation of education, the extension of the honorary medical system, the enlar- 
gement of the nursing service, and rural health work. Dr. Rajan devoted a great 
detd of attention to answering criticisms of the alleged antipathy of the Government 
in regard to indigenous systems of medicine and to exposing *^the mischievous attem- 
pts of interested persons to discredit the Government.” ‘^Thcre is no use talking big 
in matters of medicine ; and patriotism and sentiment should not override common- 
sense and reason”, the Minister observed ; and he assured the House that the Govern- 
ment wore always prwared to encourage the advancement of indigenous systems to 
the extent possible. Dr. Rajan’s remarks on the working of the honoraiy system 
were intended to dispel the apprehension of critics that the standard of efficiency and 
service in hospitals stood to suffer by tlie replacement of paid men by honoraries. 
The Minister emphatically repudiated the accusation made by one or two members 
in this respect, and maintained that appointees to honorary tiosts were all men oi 
high qualifications and approved merit and that no considerations of caste, creed or 
colour ever weighed with tne Government in making the selections. The *cut’ motions 
were readily withdrawn by the respective movers and the grants asked for were made 
in full. The House then adjourned till Monday, the 97tb. Moreh, when it granted 
the demands under the heads Agriculture, Veterinary and Co-operative. Speaking on 
the Co-operative demand, the non. Mr. F. F. Girt claimed that the Co-opemdve 
movement had now turned the corner and he felt confident that with the continued 
support of non-officialB, it would grow from strength to strength. The Veterinapr 
demand was passed in a trice, no member rising to move a 'cut’ The Revww 
ter announced, during the discussion on supplementary grants, the Government’s in- 
tention to appoint a Committee to go into the question of the Malabar Land Tenure. 
Next day, the 28tli. Mareh, a declaration of the Government’s attitude towards stay-in- 
strikes was made by the Prime Minuter during the debate on Industrial and Lamw 
Policy. Stay-in strikes, the Prime Minister observed, virtually constituted forciblh 
o^pation of premises and forcible possession of machinery. Such methods, in his 
view, were a mockery of non-violence and contrary to the spirit of collective bargai- 
ning. Stay-in-strikes were nothing short of civil disobedience ol Government orders 
ana it could not, in the least, be permitted. Standing at the gates of the premises 
Bp as to prevent ingress and egteBO^ lying across the drive and otherwiM blocjdng 
the way, were in no sense peaceful picking, the Prime Ministo urged. “And so 
long as Labour leaders cannot guarantee peamul picketing”, he declared, I do not 
hesitate to say the Police are Imund to be sent th^ to preserve law^and orcto. It 
is difficult for me to submit to a policy which will involve physical violence oi imy 
J^d.” The Prime Minister added : “So long as we ^ve toe system by whito 
CoplM and Labour both play their part in production, it is absolutely essen^ m 
to seeuxe trust and confidence on both sides and dml justly and fwly witliMdi 
A note of warning to toe Labour leaders was utter^ by toe. Mine 
Minister in closing : “11 before we are able to introduce and establito a new order m 
w com^f we proem in toe manner in which we have been prpceroing, which Jem 
MteR^hsr to want of oonfidenoe on toe part of Oimital, what will i* 

wd graster vneniploynient in our country. I will he eom to see ^ mills mmK 
lof ffifit of trust either in toe Q^gnimeat or in Labour. Be apipesled 6^ 



e(M>perAti(m and ooanige on the part of Lobonr leaden to stand fer what they felt 
to be right, even if it should displease their following for the moment. The 
liimsterfor IniuBtrisB and Labour, who followed, also condemned stay-in strikes 
in unequivocal terms. Even as a Labour leiuler for over two decades, who 
himself conducted several strikes, Mr. Girl said that his advice to Labour had mwavs 
been to avoid sudli undesirable methods. While the worken had always the right 
to strike as a last resort, a recourse to coercive processes would weaken the cause 
of Labour and definitdy put them in wrong. The *cut’ motion was withdrawn and 
the demand for Industries was granted. The other demands under the heads 
Fisheries, Miscellaneous Departments and Civil Works were discussed in detail 
and carried without a *cut/ Next day, the SOlh. March, with the votins on 
the Famine Grant, which was reserve for the last, the discussion of the 
Budget for 1^-40 concluded. As many as fourteen members sjpoke on the 
famine conditions prevmling in several districts and pressed the need for 
preventive measures. The Revenue Minieter recounted the efforts made by his 
Department to relieve the distress in the affected areas. '*We cannot pretend,” 
he observed, *‘to have given adequate relief to all the sufferers : but we can say with 
confidence that all that is humanly possible has been done.” The Famine Committee’s 
Report was under the scrutiny of the Government, Mr. Prakasam informed the 
House The Committee, he said, had made valuable recommendations and if and 
when they were given effect to the Ceded Districts would be turned into a luxuriant 
garden, making for the prosperity of a long-suffering people. Mr. Prakasam announced 
mat the Tungabadra combined irrigation and power Project and the Pennar-Kumu- 
davalli Scheme were to be taken on hand without further delav. "When these, 
among others, are completed, I have not the slightest doubt,” Mr. Prakasam said, 
**about the economic well-being of the aieas now faced with recurring famine.” 
Finally. Mr. Prakasam referred to the recent experiments in Electro-culture and claimed 
for it a great future in the field of animal health and imicultural production. 
Vpting on Budget grants at this stage concluded and the House adjourned. 

The Tobacco Taxation Bill 

81tt MARCH :*~The Tobacco Taxation of Sales and Licensing Bill was 
referred to a Select Committee on the motion of the Prime Minister to- 
day. Most of the members of the Opposition directed their main attack on 
the monopoly vend whicJi, in their view, would adversely affect the producer. 
At least for the sake of **not killing the goose that laid golden eggs”, the 
Prime Minieter gave the assurance tnst he was "persuadable to accept proposals” 
in the Committee stage for changes, if necessary The Prime Minister characterised 
the Opposition fears in this respect as highly exaggerated and maintained that the 
evil effects of the monopoly vend would he reduce to a minimum by the operation 
of the principle of competition. He expressed his gratification that the Bill was 
blessed by such an important member of the Opposition as Mr. Appadurai Pillau 

Entertainments Taxation Bill 

The Assembly next passed the Entertainments Bill as it bad emerged from the 
sdect committee. The Bill provides for the levy of a tax on amusements and bther 
entertainments^ the repeal of the Madras Local Authorities Entertainment Act. 
and p^ment of comMnsation to local authorities, now levying a tax under that 
Act The amount of tax to be levied ranges from three pies to Bs. 2/-, three pies 
on all payments for admission of not more than two annas, and Rs. 2 on all 
payments of Rs, 10 or more. An opposition amendment that there should be no 
tax on payments of two annas or less was negatived. 

The Sales Tax Bill 

Moving next the referenoe of the Sales Tax Bill to a Sriect Cdjl^itte, the 
Prime Minister spoke for about forty minutes in defence of "an unpopular reoasui^!^ 
He claimed that many of the Opporition groups, in accepting the Prohibition 
Poli<^ of the Government, had «lraMy givoi their implied sancti<m ^>the Minis- 
try lor finding money to mkt up the loss in excise income. Ktuated as the 
Govemnient were at present, with limited sources from which to tap' ^ aeoessanr 
funds, the Prime Minister dedaied that it became impossible for them to diaoovw 
any ^tax M paying elastic and satiMaotoxy, as proposed to be levieiL In Titw d 
all that they wux done "before undertaktng imi pleasant task’\ % waa ^ to 

think, said the Prime Minister, of any other form of taxation, and those affe^ 
had no alternative but to put iqp with what little*, inoonveoienoe^ 
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that id^t be caused to the existing order. 'T! we are to [dTe this up, it win 
pract^ally mean that we have to give up the whole game.” the Prime Minister 
added. Haying fixed the 'solid fonndaUon” on which Uie Bill stood, tiie Mme 
Minister pointed out that it was np to the Select Committee to subject the provl* 
sions to a thorough examinaUon and modify them to the extent posaiblA Mr. 
Abdul Hameed Khanka dilatory , motion to circulate the Bill for dieting publio 
opinion was r^.ted. The Prime Minister’s main proposition to refer the to 
<« Select Committee was under discussion when the House adjourned till the next 
day, the Ist April, when the Bill was referred to a select committee. Mr. W. K. 
M. Langley^ leader of the Euroi^ean Group, opposing the motion, characterised the 
Bill as the most unpopular measure of taxation ever introduced in the Madras 
Assembly or elsewhere in India. He declared that the measure was going to mean 
a tremendously heavy imposition for which he could find no justification. Ihe 
House then adjourned till Monday, the M. April, when it disposed of four 
Government Bills. They were the Local Boards and District MunidpaWies Amand* 
ment Bill, the Borstal Schools Amendment Bill, the Mattrtniy Benefits Amend- 
ment Bill and the Tirumalai-Tirupathi Devasthanams Amendment Bill, 
The House then adjourned to meet again on the 24th. instant. 

The Tobacco Taxation Bill (contd.) 

24th. to 26th. APRIL :~The Assembly commenced the detailed consideration of the 
Tobacco Tax Bill to-day. The discussion on amendments to clauses was preced- 
ed by a general debate, lasting over two hours, on the Bill, as it emerged from 
the Select Committee. The Prime Minister argued in defence of the measure and 
contended that tiiie rates of taxation proposed were not high and such as to 
break the back of the camel. "Tobacco”, the Prime Minister observed, ^was a 
sturdy camel and it will be long long before the last straw is raised on its 
strong back.” The Prime Minister added that the taxation had been properly 
rated in the Bill, with due regard to the coinage, the poverty of the country aha 
the articles concerned. In his view, there was no justification to give any advaiH 
tage to the tobacco trader. To reduce the rate would mean presentation of the 
reduced amount to the dealer. "For a poison of this kina, to which we can 
only extend our toleration,” the Prime Minister declared ''it was not right 
to give d^ers a bounty. The Prime Minister announce tliat he proposed 
to bring in an amendment at a later stage to exempt retail dealers of un manu- 
factures tobacco ^om taxation, in the same manner as wholesale dealers in 
unmanufactured tobacco have been exempted. The Opposition moved amendments 
to drop the turn-over tax on tobacco and to reduce the rates provided for. All 
the amendments were negatived. On the next day, the 25tb. A^l, the House 
proceeded with the third i^ing of the Bill. On the motion of the Premier, the 
House accepted an amendment that every retail dealer shall pay a tax in each 
year on his retail sales of manufactured tobacco of Bs. 6 if such turnover does 
not exceed Bs. 200, and Bs. 12 if such turnover exceeds Be. 200 but does not 
exceed Bs. 400. If siudi turnover exceeds Bs. 400 the tax is fixed at three per 
cent on the first Bs. 400 of the turnover and ten per cent on the remainder of 
the turnover. All amendments to the Bill having been disposed of, the Premier^ 
moved that Section 17 of the Assembly Buies be suspended and ofiicial business 
be transacted cm the next day. VaXs was agreed to and, accordingly, the third reading 
of the Bill was taken up on the next day, the 26th. Aprtt, when it yms passm. 
The hon. Mr. C, Rajagopalachari, the Premier, bopeci that he would g^ the 
so-operation of all secuons of the House in administering the measure in the 
best manner pssible. 

Vn^LAOE Officers Bestobation Bill 

Two more Bills, the Bestoration of Village Officers (Validation) Bill and the 
Madras CSuldren’s (Amendment) Bill, were passed. The first named measure 
sou^t to validate the restoration viUage officers who lost their offices for 
asBodarion or connexion with political movements. 

OaiLDRBN^s Ahehdmbnt Bill 

■ ^,Tlie O&ildren’s (Amendment) Bill ^ve power to the Chief Inspector of 
OjFMed Bdiopls to order, in urgent eases, the release ^ 

or diQd did^ed in a certified Bchool— a power hi^erto ''^es^ in 
of Ihe schooL The Government could under the Act, orto the tranim 

0 r from cme certifi^ sdiool to another. To avoid 
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pioviflion had been made in the BU! for ddegatiag their power to the 
Inspector himedt The House then adjourned to meet again on May 8. 

Ths Baibb Tax Bill (contd.) 

8lh. to ISfh. MAT The Sales Tax Bill, as reported by the Select Committee, waa 
taken up for* discussion to*day. The Prime Miniater, moving that the Bill be 
taken into consideration, defended the provisions and declarea that the measure 
waa not a *‘rash adventure”. The Bill, the Prime Minister observed, has sufiici- 
ent precedents in western countries ; and quoted the example of **three Domini 
ons of British Commonwealth, twentynine States of the U. 8. A., twelve 
countries of Europe and six republics of South America*’, where a gmeral sales 
tax had been„ resorted to. The Prime Minister contended that the incidence of 
the proposed taxation was light enough and concluded by inviting the membm 
of the Opposition pr(qK)sing to move amendments, to reinforce their arguments 
with reasons so as to carry conviction to the House. A motion to postpone the 
consideration of the Bill for six months was moved by Mr. P. Khalifullan Saheb and 
was supported by Mr. W. AT. if. Lanpley protesting against the **tremendous haste” in 
pushing through without enquiry a Bill, which might turn to be an engine of oppression. 
Kext day, the 9th. May, the House by 116 votes to 36, rejected the Opposition motion 
to postpone the consideration of the Bill for a period of six months. ^After hearing 
all that had been stated by the Opposition”, the Prime Minister stated, in replying to 
the debate, *1 cannot refrain from saying that I am more and more convince that it 
is just the tax that one can possibly conceive of for thisiMXir county.” He added 
that it was a just tax also. The PHme Minister’s motion for the consideration of the 
Bill was carrira by the same majority and the House then proceeded with the dis- 
cussion of the clauses of the Bill. When the definition ot the term dealer” was 
taken up, a point of order was raised by Kumararaja Af. A. Muthia Chettiar that the 
House was not competent to make a provision covering *‘buying” under *'Bale”. The 
Speaker over-ruled the objection holding that the provisions of the Biil “which relate 
to the levy of the tax from the buyer are not ultra vires*’. The discussion was adjour- 
ned till the lllh. May when, by 102 votes to 28, the House decided to retain the provi- 
sion for the levy of a tax ot Be. five a month on every dealer whose annual turn- 
over did not exceed rupees twen^ thousand. The Opposition pletided for a substantial 
reduction in the rate ; but the ftime Minister contended that the scale proposed was 
proper ; and that the amendments for reduction were sought to be pressm in a spirit 
of bargaining. *11 a general sales tax is to be levied at all,” the Prime Minister 
declare, **it must be worth while ; and anything less than half a per cent on the 
turn-over exceeding rupees twenty thousand woiud not produce a aecent amount.” 
Much of the subsequent discussion turned on the * uncompromising attitude of the 
Prime Minister”, and member after member of the Opposition criticised it in connec- 
tion with the amendment of Mr. Abdul Hameed Khan to reduce the rate to one-dghth 
of a per cent Mr. W, K, M, Langley, who had given notice of an amendment to bring 
down the rate to one-quarter per cent, intimate to the House the decision of the 
European Group not to rarticipate further in the consideration of the measure, having 
regard to the attitude adopted by the Prime Minister and the Government towards 
the Opposition arguments. Since the start of the debate, Mr. Langley regretted to say, 
not oaiy the "Premier and the Government generally have shown a compete disregard 
both of the arguments adduced by the speakers themselves but any reply to any 
arguments that has be^ advanced has been made more by way of assertion than 
argument. He complained that the Opposition case had been prejudged by the Prime 
Mmister. Next day, ^e IStii. May, the Assembly voted, by a majonty ox 106 to 26^ 
the retention in the Bill of the rate of one half of one per cent on turnover exceeding 
rupm Urmty thonsand. Practically the whole of the day, the House woe engaged in 
tite discussion of the amendment of Mr. Abdul Hameea Khan to reduce the rate to 
(pe-ei||hth of one per cent Several members of the Oppositioxi groups pleaded hard 
iHth the Prime Minister to agree to a lower rate. Vae leader cf the Opposition raaAa 
a fervent appeal to the GovemiBieRt not to disregard the strong public lediiig roused 
against the measure. Haviim failed to justify it on the ground of emergency of any 
gieat magnitude, the Prime Minister was, Mr. Muthia Chettiar warned, simply driving 
Bie pecqile to despair. ”If the Preimer is prepared tones^Uate for a reasonable rate. 
I am ready and the country is ready”, he submitted. In a speech lasting one fidi 
hour, the Prime Mimeter defended the measure and the scale of taxadon moposed. 
No caae^ he idNwrved, had been made out by the Opposition that the rate of onerhalf 
of one per cent was wrong and unieaeonable and that it called for a xeduotkm. jfuch 
dmqipxielwnrionfoiQedby theC^^ as to the poBdUeyi^ fiom tlm^^ l^^ 
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tintioot, was, in tbe Framier’s o|nnioin, haaed <»i oonjeetom. Evan on a moat Uboml 
ealeiiliti(m, not more than from a orore to a crore and a half oould be eapeotedi be 
Baku And knowing tbe recurring deficit in tbe finances due to progreBaive loss in drink 
levenu^tbe rate of tax intended to be levied could by no means ne considered unreason* 
iHl^ The Prime Minister emphasised that they could not do any good to bis province 
unless they levied this tax, which apart from bringing them the needed revenue, 
wo^d result in a {uster distribution of burden of taxation in the province. The 
Prime Minister desired the Opposition to believe that this was his carefully considered 
conclusion. He might be wrong, he said, but he could not be charged with ‘obstinacy* 
or ‘^sinclination.’ ^If we get more than a crore or a crore and a half*, tbe Prime 
Minister finally remarked, '*Bdze me by the top-knot and demand a reduction in the 
rate. Who then can withstand the request?’* further, the I*rime Ministar added 
that if he made proposals for wasting this ill-gotten money, they would be entitled 
to take him down from the throne of thorns and put him in the proper place. Next 
^y, the 18th. May, the Assembly concluded the consideration of wc ilill within two 
hours of the commencement of the proceedings. Members of the Opposition, except 
four bdonging to the European bloc, walked out at the very outset, deiuming to parti- 
cipate in me proceedings as a protest against the ‘‘unresponsive attitude of the Govern- 
ment*’ Clause 3, the lurther consideration of which was left over from the previous 
night, and the subsequent clauses were all passed without any discussion. The 
Premier spoke again at length during the third r^ing, justifying the measure and the 
scale of tax. Be expressed the hope that bulk of the apprdiensions felt in business 
circles would soon clear and that they would find that the Bill was not a bad one. 

indirect effects of the measure, he hoped, would be to give a healthy tone to the 
business structure in the province. Mr. Hodgson, once again, marked his protest on 
bdiMf of the European group, rdterating that there was no justification lor the 
proposed tax at the present time, and that in any case, the Bill in the form it was 
put through, had l^n badly designed. The motion that the Bill be passed 
into law was put to the House and carried amidst Ministerialist cheers 
and applause from a large body of visitors in tbe gallery and outside the House. 
The Assembly was then aajoumw eine die. 


Proceedings of the Madras Council 

Winter Seteion— Madras— 27di. Janiiarr to 20th. February 1939 

Dibcosbion of Official Biu^b 

The Winter Session of the Madras Legislative Council commenced at Madras 
on the t7lh. January 1939 with the Hon. Dr. V, Rama Pau^ the l^esidtnt. in the chair. 
At the outset a condolence resoluticm relating to the untimely death of Mr* 
K, Raman Menon^ the Minister, was passed. The Madras Adulteration Act {Amend* 
iiw) Bill and the Bill to Amend the Madras Revenue Recovery Act as passed by 
me Ammbly were considered and passed. The hon. Mr. C, G, Varkey, Minister 
for Education next moved that the Bill for abolition of District Education Councils, as 

r ied by the Assembly, be taken into consideration. Objection was taken by Mr. 

R, Bamiappa Mudaliar to the consideration of the Bill on the ground that rules 
relating to notice had not been complied with. The Premier explained that tbe Bill 
was cimulated to all members as early as the 22nd instant and that should be 
osemra to satisfy the rule relating to notice Next day, the 26th. Jannary, the bill 
2>r. T, 8, 8. Rajan, Bunister for Public Hedth next moved that the Public 
HMth Bill, as passed by the Assembly, be taken into consideration. Sir Muhammad 
supporting, said that the Ml supplied a real want and the Health Minister 
^wiwved thdr warm congratulations. Mr. Z). M, Reid and Dr P, J. Thomae also 
supportiim the measure. Further discussion was adjourned till Monday the 
Mlh* Jannary, when th^ Bill was passed by &e House. 

Estates Land CoMMiTTEB Bbpoet 

A-A -Act Coniiiiitee*s Beport was next taken up for discussion. The 

f Si exEitiniied till the ML NMwry, when the House concluded consideratkio of 
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tlie Report. Tbe motion of Mr. Joffiah Paniulu ’recommending to the Ooremiiieiit 
^to bring in l^elation at an early date on the genml ba«is of the malority xeepm- 
mendatione’’ was passed. The amendments of Mr. J. A. Saldanha and Mr. Narajfana* 
8wami Naidu were n^atived. Win<Uag up his speech, the PevenuB 
appealed to the ^oppositionists to revise mdr views with rmrd to the Report, in 
the light of facts and figures placed by him before the Boose.’* Mr. Prakasam. 
reiterated his contention that zamindars were not owners of the soil and that 
ownership of the soil was in the ryot Fixity of tenure and fixity of rent, he said, 
were the two vitalpoints that had been deelar^ and confirmed under the Permanent 
Settlement of 18C&. The zamindars, therefore, cx>uld not enhance rent, nor could 
Uiey claim ownership of land. Mr. Prakasam refuted the allegations that there 
were political .motives behind the majority recommendations. He declared that 
when the ryoti* rights as enunciated by the Committee had been uphdd by the 
Privy Council it was not right for members to suggest that the report smelt 
of Moscow and Communism. The Council then adjourned to meet on the 20th 
instant, when the budget was presented. 

Supplementary Demands fob Grants 

25fh. MARCH :~The next meeting of the Council was held on the 25th. March 
when it discussed the Supplementary Statement of Demands for further expendi- 
ture for 1938-39. On a point raised by the Prime MiniBter^ the President ruled 
that discussion should be strictly confined to the items and the subiect-matter of 
the various demands and that ^eeches should not cover Ihe whole field of adminis- 
tiative a(!tivity or policy of the Government as on the introduction of the primwry 
budget. The Minieters replied to the various points raised in the debate, the Prime 
Minister taking the opportunity of answering critics of Ihe action of the Govern- 
ment in introducing the study of Hindustani in schools. The Council then adjourned 
sine die, 

^ May Setaion— Madras— 11th. to 19th. May 1939 

Entertainments Tax Bill 

The May session of the Council commenced on the 11th. May. Two Bills, one for 
levying tax on amusements and other entertainments in the province of Madras and 
the other to give power to the Government to debar presidents and vice-presidents of 
local bodies who had been removed from office from standing for re-election for a 
certain period, as passed by the Assembly, were taken into consideration and passetL 
Next day, the 12tti. May, after question time, the Council passed three Bills, 
one to amend the Maternity Benefit Act, the other to amend Borstal Schools Act 
and the third to amend the TirumalaUTirupati Devasthanams Act, 

The Tobcco Taxation Bill 

The Tobacco Taxation Bill, as passed by the Assembly, was then discussed. 
The debate was continued from day to day till the 15th. May when a number of 
amendments were moved by members of the Opposition to the definitions and 
taxation clausef of the Bill. Every one of them was opposed by the Prime 
Minuter and negatived by the House. The second reading of the Bill occupied 
nearly three hours. The third reading stood adjourned tiu the next day, the 16th. 
May, when after a lengthy debate, in which many membm of the Opposition 
participated, the House adopted the Prime minister’s motion that the Bill be 
passed into law. 

The Bill to validate the restoration of village officers and the Children’s Act 
Amendment Bill, were passed without any changes. Mr. Abdul Wahab Bhukari’s 
Mappilla Marumakkathayam Ml was also passed. 

The Sales Tax Bill 

17th. to 19th. MAY :--Tlie Sales Tax Bill, as passed by the Assembly, came up for 
sonsideration on the 17^ May, An OppositioD point of order on the ground three 
dear days’ notice had not been given to the members, was ruled oat by the 
Preeidentt who hdd that the requirements of the rules had bm complM with.' as 
tlm Bill was in the hands of memhers as early as Sunday, A few dilatory motioDs 
moved by the Leader of the (^position and two other members, were related by the 
House, Sir Frank Birlyi and Sir Mahomed Ueman (^posiBg them. The PriW 
Minieter defended the Bill and cemtended that what was sou&t tobe impoHed was 
a just tax. He was mudi jmwe convinced ntnr, he saldi Sbnh over bciHro lhot 
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the wasapn^ one and was not calculated to be on trade. 

Next day, the IttlL MAY, the House, after a further discussion tor three hours, 
carried me Prime Minister’s motion to take the Bill into consideration. The House 
then proceeded to consider the Bill, clause by clause. Meml^ers of the Opposi« 
tion moved amendments to the definition and the taxation clauses. The amend- 
ments were opposed by the Premier and negatived by the House. Sir AT. k« 

Bedii Naidu^ opposing, said that there was countrywide agitation against the Tax. 
He (diaracterized it as a**pemiciotts tax.” The Revenue Minister. Mr. T. Prakaeam 
said that the tax would never affect the poor. Dr. P, J. Thomas said that if 

they wanted to improve the iot of the poor, it was necessary that the Govern- 

ment should have more revenue. In most of the western countries and America, 
such a tax was imposed and it could not be said that trade hail been affei'ted thereby. 
Next day, the 19th May, the third reading of the Bill was passed. All Opposl-. 
tion amendments were either reiected or withdrawn; and the Bill did not 
undergo any change whatever in this House. An hour after the coinmeneemont 
of the sitting, when the discussion of the main clauses was over and only a few 
amendments to subsidiary provisions remained to be disposotl of, members 
of the Opposition belonging to the Justice and National Dcmocratio groups, 
eleven all told, walked out of the House. Both Mr. N, R, Samiappa 
Mudaliar, Jjeader of the Opposition, and Sir K. V. Reddu Ijeader of 
National Democrats, declared that no useful ])ur]K >80 would be served 
by continaing to take part in the further consKleration of the Bill, 
having regard to the uncompromising attitude of the Ihrimo Minister. Sir K. V. 
Reddi added that the Prime Minister had failed to show even ordinarv Parlia- 
mentary courtesies due to the Opposition. As Sir AT. V. RedLi^ along with 
three of his followers, was leaving the House, the Prime Minister r^uested 
Sir K. V. R^di to exnlain his imputation regarding the I’rime Minister’s 
lai?k of courtesy. Sir K. V. Reddi, not responding, the Prime Minister submitted 
to the House that he was not conscious of having been discoiirleous to the 
Opposition at all. The President agreed. Sir Mahomed Uaman^ Sir Frank Biriey 
and Dv. P. J* Thomas did not join in the walk-out. They remained in their 
scats and all the three spoke on the motion for the third reading. Sir Frank 
congratulated the Premier on his urbanity and uniform courtesy and observoi 
that a lesser man than he '‘would have lost his tem|)cr and perhaps been ruder 
to us than we were to him.” The House then adjourned sine die. 
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Proceedings of the Bombay Assembly 

Budget Sesiion— Bombay— 3rd. February to 22nd. April 1939 

Discussion of Official Bills 

Tlie Budget Session of the Bombay Legislative Assembly commenced at 
Bombay on the 8rd. February 1939 and continued for eighty davs till the 22nd. 
April. The hon. Mr. O, k. Mavlanker, Speaker, presided. Two official Bills, 
one to amend the Bombay District Police Act and the other to amend the 
l^mbay Weights and Measures Act were passed. The first Bill cmiKiwered the 
District Supeiintendent of Police to delegate, with the previous sanction of the 
Government, any of his powers to an Assistant or Deputy Superintendent of 
Police. The second Bill was designed to make more effective the provision of the 
Weights and Measures Act 1932. Hitherto, it has been found difficult to secure 
a conviction under the Act. It is not always possible to prove that unauthori- 
sed, unverified or unstamped weights or measures were actually used or kept for 
use in trade. According to the amending Bill, it is proposed that in cases where 
any such weight or measure is in possession of a trader or his employee, it 
should be presumed, until the contrary is proved, that it was in his possession 
for use for trade. 

The Bombay Tenancy Bill 

6th. to loth. FEBRUARY The discussion of the Bombay Tenancy Bill was re- 
sumed on the 0th. Feb. Rao Bahadur O. K, Chitale opposed the Bill on the ground 
that he was not satisfied with the necessity of the Bill. The state of la^ords 
was no whit better to-day than that of their tenants. The Bill would only 
widen the di^vnge in the idations between the landlords and tenants and lead 
to class war. Mr. Karandikar^ opposing the Bill, argued that the Bill was 
expropriatory in cbaractor. When the acquisition of prescriptive right required 
adverse posnession for twelve years and more, the conferment of permanency of 
tenure sliould have a basis of a longer period than six years. What , tenants 
needed today was reduction of land revenue and harnessing of fallow lands for 
cultivation. Mr. Ismail Ibrahim Chundrigar felt that the condition imposed on 
the tenants for retaining the right of permanency was too hard to be fulfilled. 
Instead of restricting the application of the law to the holders of mw than 
331^ acres of land, Mr. ChundrigaT stated, the qualification of the tenant alone 
should have been made the criterion for the applfcatioii of the law. R*iO Bahadur 
R. R, Bhole pointed out that the benefits accruing to the tenant fell hx short of 
the expectations arouied when Ae Congiess took office. The proposed legislation 
lyould affect only a very small percentage of the population. He advooated a 
more radical measnxe on the lines df measures in other Oongiess Frovinees. Mr. 
8^ AT. JAabsa/a opposed the Bill on the ground that it xdained too many sal^- 
arda in favour of the landlord to be of benefit to the tenants. He qe^irad the 
Congress Government to bring to bear on their outlook the spirit £a irhk^ 
Mah atm a Gandhi had leidied to Mr,: Bmmj Maccbnald in tiie ae^t4 BoiiBa 
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TiMe Oonferenoei when he said that every ssnad would be aemtinised if the 
Cotigms came to powere Mr. Jhabvala advocated a more radical measiiie for 
xdieviiig tenanta. Mr. P, IT. Waah observed that the Bill was calculated to 
create aiaeeneione and distinctiona in the ranks of both tenants and landlords. 
The discussion eras adjourned till Wednesday next, the 8th. Fehruaiy. when 
Bardar Vinehoorker said that the BUI sought to reduce the status of die landlord 
to a nominal one. He requested the Government not to rush through the BilL 
According to him, it was not inseciiritv of tenure that took away the incentive on 
the part of the tenant to improve his holding, but the uneconomic prices obtained 
for his produce. Sir Chinubhai Madhowlal found in the Bill a socialistic tendency 
which was being increasingly felt in the Conipress, as was indicated by the recent 
Goninress Presioential election. He explainca from his own experience that the 
rdauon between landlords and tenants iiad remained cordial ana would only be 
disturbed by the present Bill. He emposed the Bill in toto and requested the 
Government to withdraw the Bill. Mr. jD. P. Perrstra, opposing tlie Bill, said 
what was needed was not a Bill of this nature but industrial ctevdopment and 
rural reconstruction. While the Bill compelled the landlord to retain the tenant^ 
it did not reciprocally compel the tenant to remain on the land. A good many 
Bgricttlturists were migrating to industrial towns, leaving agriculture. Mr. K, 
Jnrodia supported the Bill. He was surprised that in all the criticism levelled 
against the measure, no constructive suggestions had been advanced. Bf^esmen 
of landlords had condemned the Bill as expropriatory, while otliers had rejected it 
as affording very inadequate benefit to the tenant class. Answering the various argu- 
ments, he pointkl out that the Bill only tried to regulate the relation between 
landlords and tenants. The principle of the Bill was that the tenant should have 
such an interest in his holding as to create in him an incentive for improving 
the land. Next day, the 8th. February, Sir A, M. JC, Dehlavi said tliat both 
landlords and tenants were opposed to the Bill. When there was no demand from 
the tenants, he did not understand why the Government should, with break-neck 
8i:>eod, rush through a piece of legislation which did not even touch the fringe of 
the tenancy problem. The Bill was at best only a palliative measure. While his 
Party was at one with the Congress in their desire to ameliorate the condition of 
the peasantry^, it was definitely opixised to the princmle of ‘^expropriation of private 
proplerty, which semed to underlie the Bill.” Mr. Jamnadaa Mehta felt that the 
Govemment were introducing a Bill, which, while it made the landloi-ds panicky 
about the bogey of expropriation, did not afford any real protection to tlie tenanta. 
According to him what the landlords would lose was a mere senlimcntal right of 
property. Clause Six of the Bill, giving the loiidlords the right to terminate 
[protected tenancy” at one year’s notice for agricultural or non-agricultural purposes, 
in fact, defeated the whole object of the Bill. The hoii. Mr. Morarji beeai^ 
Bevenue Minister, in reply, said that tenancy legislation was a pressing and 
imminent necessity and it was wrong to say that the tenants did not want any 
such measure and only certain ^^agitators” wanted it. Hie principle of the Bin 
was the protection of tenants, and wough not pci feet, the Bill sought to remove 
Uie old unequal relations between landlords and tenants, which were feudal 
in principle and out of date now. He appealed to landlords to understand the 
spirit of the Bill so that brtter and proper idations might be established between 
landlords and the tenants. The first reading of the Bill was passed by 64 to 43 
^tes and the House adjourned till ^e next day, the lOth. Febmory, when the 
Hon. Mr. Morarji Deaai moved for its reference to a Bel^t Committee, 

w. G, Phadke (Thana) moved on amendment that the Bill be circulated 

for two months for the jpurpoae of eliciting public opinion. The amendment was 
uMeated. Another amenoment moved by Mr. Jamnadas Mehta for inclusion of two 
numbers of the House in the Select Committee was rejected by the House, 
ine original motum was |^t to the vote and carried. 


Tbs Vxxxagb Pakchayatb Bill 

^ fo JWk- FEBBBARY v^The House took up on the 10th. Fab. the second reding 
2,1^ amended by the 

•oufidbt to amend the Bombay Village Paiichayats Act of 1938 with 
*5® ol /Twinovuig the difficultleii which retard the development and growth 

' ' PMiwi ayata and fo order to deroocTatise the constitution of these bodies 


fo liih hdl mo : 


Tho main chanee. propo^ 
- eMabUdbment of panchayats for every local area having 
Of abolitiflsi of the system of nomination and ex^ 
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oScIo membm ; eBtablu^ment of yiUage bendies for every pandiayat for the {mvpoM 
of eierdsiiig iodicial powers and eompaboiv levy of house tax in village areas. 
debate was continued on the next day, the 11th. F^broavy, when an amendment, 
moved by Sir A, M, K. Dehlavi, the Loader of the Opposition, sought to add certain 
provisoes to Qlause Three of the Bill, which rdated to what should be declared to be 
a **village’* for the punx>Be of constituting a panchayat. The amendmrat sought 
that **no area should be declared to be a village without a written application 
by two-thirds of the adult population of uie area,” and further that no 
areas should be declared a village regarding which the Government had 
already decided that it should not oe declared a municipal town. The amend- 
ment was strongly opposed mainly on the ground that it was *'nndemo- 
cratic” in principle. When put to the vote, the amendment was lost. Clause 
Four of the Bill was under consideration when the House adjourned till Monday, 
the ISth. Febmary, when fifteen members of the Muslim League iWty led by Sir A, M. 
K. Dehlavi walked out following the defeat of their amendm^t. A series of amend- 
ments had been tabled to Section Six of the Bill which provided for reservation of 
seats on the panchayat board for representatives of women, Muslims, Harijans and 
backward tribes. An amendment that the seats reserved for Muslims be filled up 
by separate electorates was moved by Khan Bahadur Abdul Haji Hajrat Khan. The 
Minister for Revenue maintained that even though separate electorates were not 
provided in the Bill Muslims would not fail to secure a number of seats proportion- 
ate to their population. Ho cited the instance of the recent Bombay municipal 
elections, where Muslims, who were eighteen per cent of the population, had secured 
tlm same percentage of seats. The amendment, when pressed to a division, was 
defeated by G8 votes against 21. Mr. Jhahvala next moved an amendment that the 
provision in the Bill for communal representation be omitted. He expressed surprise 
that such a provision should have emanated from the Congress Government. He 
pleaded that villages should be saved from the rancour of communalism. Mr. Parulekar 
moved an amendment to the same section that the Collector should determine the 
number of members constituting the board taking into consideration the population 
of the village and not after consultation with members of the district lociu boards 
as provideef in tlic Bill. The Minister op})OBed the amendment and said that 
members of local boards being in touch with villages could lie of more help to 
the Collector in this respect. Besides, he did not desire that the Collector should 
be the sole judge of the matter. The amendment was lost. Two other amendments 
proposing that Indian Christians also should be given reservation of scats on the 
panchayat boanls and that the word ”Harijan” should be substituted by '^schedule 
castes” were defeated. 

Financial Statement for 1939—40 

14th. FEBRUARY The Financial Statement for the year 1939-40 was presented to- 
day by tile Hon. Mr. A. B. Latthe, the Finance Minister. An enhanced fee on 
conveyances in urban areas, which may fetch a revenue of Rs. 2 lakhs, on enhanced 
electneity duty to raise Bs. 13 lakhs in Bombay city and in all probability Bs. 4 
laldiB in other cities, the total bdng 17 lakhs ; a new urban immovable property 
tax at 10 par cent on the rateable value of such property, designed to raise Bs. 118 
laUiB in Bombay and its suburbs and Bs. 19 lakhs in Ahmedabad ; a sales tax to 
be levied at one anna per gallcm on the sale of petrol, which will jwoduee Bs. 10 
UJdia a year, and also a tax on cross word competitions so as to produce about 
Bs. 5 lakhs a year,— these are the new taxation proposals contained in the Budget 

Bombay dty and suburbs will be declared a complete prohibition area this year, 
amtendering a revenue of Bs. 120 lakhs. Ei^lishmen, Americans and Europeans 
will be permitted to drink undm a licence. Mr. Latthe disclosed -hb intention to 
ask the authorities omicemed, inter alia, for a reduotion in the salanes of all 
Services, including those under Ifae control of the Secretary of State. 

As regards the sales tax, the Finance Minbter announced that a sales tax was 
intended to be levied at a later date on mill-made cotton and silk bbrics, artifi- 
«dal mlk yam and doth al one sale of the same at a rate not exceeding 0} per cent 
ad poietem which b expected to produce about Bs. 25 laldiB in a full year# The 
total ybld from all these sources will be Bs. 184 lakhs a year, out of a tm oi Bs. 
220 laUb which the Government will have to find. The total new eimditiue for 
the financial year .b loss of Bs. ISO lakhs in excise revenue from me nmet year 
indoding Bs. 10 lakhs usder thb bead provided in the budget ; (B) a niW Mss m 
Be. 40 hddis in land revenue owing to the revision of settlements In aooordaiicewith 
the proposed legbb^ from 1940-41 ouwatdA ioclud^ Bs. 10 laUki being d 
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pfOMOit mat for price remisaionB ; (Q a oew expenditure of Rs. ^ lakhe, includbiii: 
Bi. lOJaklis provided in the bud^t, for rural devdopment ; and (D) an eacpendi- 
tuie of about Bs. 15 lakhs on preventive measures on account of prohibition. Thus 
the total cost of the programme would amount to Bs. 2ri0 lakiis. Thirty lal^s 
out of this axe bdng found from existing revenue, with the result that Bs. 290 
lalto of new revenue in the immediate future will have to l>e found. Urn new 
tMtatimi proposals are expected to yield Rs. 184 lakhs. The following is; a sdm« 
mary of the proposals (the figures are in thousandB) ) : 

Revenue reedpts : Bs. 12,55,17. 

Revenue expenditure : Rs. 12,83,G3. 

Revenue deficit : Rs, 28.46. 

Debt head reedpts : Rs. 35,7^1,55. 

Capital and debt head disbursements : Rs. 1,35,10,68. 

Capital and debt head surplus : Rs. 02,87. 

Closing cash balance : Rs. 89,13. 

Closing free balance : Rs. 17, Oil. 

Mr. Ijatthe next dealt with the balance of revenue, whiidi the Government 
would be required to find. ^^Iig total new revenue required being Rs. 220 lakhs and 
new taxation proposals amounting to Rs. 181 lakhs, there remains a balaneo of Rs. 
36 lakhs still to find, which prudence requires me now to make up our minds 

how to meet it.*’ The Government, he revealed, have under consideration control 

of forward markets through stricter and more comprditnsive lo».dslation. Taxation 
of forward business on the Stock Exchange is ex|)oeted to yield six lakhs. The 

enhancement of some sections of court fees is ex))cctod to yield four lakhs and 

widening of the scope of sales tax will meet fifteen out of the Uiirty-six lakhs, 
leaving a balance of twenty-one lakhs to be met. The meeting of this amount would 
depend on the nature of the new land legislation, which is td be brought before tlie 
House. 

The Village Panchayats Bill ((jontp.) 

IStli. to ISth. FEBRUARY Discussion on the second rcA<Ung of the Village 
Panchayats Bill was resumed on the 15lli. Febnuiry. The amendment moved by Mr« 
8, y, Parulekar to the effect that ix)wer should not bo vested in the coIlocU>r to 


from membership except on disqualification being proved, was oc^cepted by the 
Government, and Uie duty was made obligatory on the part of the Collector to 
remove the member when he became so disqualified. An amendment which sought 
to add to the powers of the paiichayat by entrusting the board with the duty of 
maintaining tne birth and death register, was nilra out by the Speaker on the 
ground that the amendment was beyond the scoik; of the original intention of the 
section. Much interest was created when Mr. Parulekar moved an amendment by 
which the funds allowable for entertaining distinguished visitors to the village, 
were sought to be cut drastically. The Ministtr^n-Charge of the Bill thought that 
in case provision should at all bo made in the Bill for such section it should be 
sufiicient, otherwiee he was for deleting the section totally. The section was dropped. 
Clause twenty of the Bill which provides that sccretanes to panchayats should jbo 
appointed bv the Provincial Government drew keen opposition from the Opposition 
benches. Mr. Jaihnadaa Mehta moved an amendment that the secretary should 
be ’’appointed by the pandiayat which will lay down powers, duties, remuneration 
and other conditions of service subject to the approval of the Government.” Mr. 
Mehta could not find the ne^ for the Government to foist an outsider on a selN 
governing body, By nature the section was undemocratic. Bir A. M, K, Dehlnm 
also spoke supporting the amendment. The Miniater explained that the present Bill 
Bou^ to confer wide powers on the local panchayat boards and there was great 
need for a really Me man to assist the board. Mr. Parulekar suggested that at least 
ttm Qovemment coidd have mrohibited a pand out of which the panchayat may 
smeet a seeretw^. The amendment was pressed to a division and wiw drfeated by 
57 votes to 24. Mr. P, W. Waqh thm moved an amendment to the effect that 
w paiiehayat bench, oonsdtatea te the trial of civil and eriminal cas^ /nould 
not he faimn the same ^age, but that five villages should be grouped te the 
jwpose and a bench of five diould be eonatituted electing one from each vulag& 
Tte^mtiQii was lost. The House then adjowr^ till the 18ft. February when it 
no fewer than Onee times in the course of the ^f-^ay wtting andjmly 
Wis naased* Dnnng tbediacuasion on Okuse 39, Mr. Jam^dae Mehta 
eoBaid^ciat& of tim BRl be postponed aina diet till theChiveni* 
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nient fumiBhed detailed andeauu^ information as to the finances of the proposed 
panchayat bodies. The Mimater for Local 8elf»0ovemment opposed the motion and 
said that at this stage the Government could not give exact information on the 
matter because it related to the future working of these local bodies. He eould 
only say that in Baroda State there were about 2,000 panchayats, each vrith an 
average resource of about Bs. 200 only, and in Mysore there were over 1,000 
such panchayats. They were working satis^torily. In Bombay Province he expected 
each panchajat to get about Bs. 500. The members of the Opposition thought that 
with sudi madequate funds panchayats would be unable to function. Tlie motion 
was pressed to a division and was defeated by 51 to 20 votes. An amendment 
movra by Mr. Bhole^ seeking to add a proviso to Section 93 that the Ih-ovinciol 
Government should contribute one-fifth ware of 'thane’ revenue raised from the 
village to the panchayats, was held over for consiberation as to whether the 
recommendation of the Governor 'was necessary for moving it. 

General Discussion of Budget 

doth, to 22iid. FEBRUARY The general discussion of the Budget commenced 
on the 20th. February and was opened bv Sir A. M. K. Deklavi who expressed his 
and the entire Moslem world’s sympathy with the ideal of Prohibition, but it 
did not create an emergency for unjust taxation. Prohibition was itself in an ex- 
perimental stage, and in view of the political dcveloi^ents in the country which 
might call upon the Ministers to lay down their omce, the launching of such an 
expensive scheme, involving the curse of many who would have to be taxed, would 
be very inadvisable. Mr. 8, D. Saklatvala, representing the Bombay Mill-owners 
Association, thought that the budget proposals in effect amounted to doing a great 
wrong to effect a little good. In a city like Bombay with an international population, 
to introduce Prohibition at one stroke, was going too far, and the Government, he 
said, took a grave risk. He added that the tax on house property almost amounted 
to an income-tax and the value of property had already depreciated. In the wake 
of the recommendations of the Labour lnqui ]7 Committee the tax on textiles was 
a hardship, and directly contravened the Finance Minister’s previous assurances. 
Mr. Jamnadaa Mehta made a searching scrutiny of the taxation proposals, and 
said that the greatest objection to them was the encroachment of the avenues of taxa- 
tion open to local bodies. When the local bodies found their revenues curtailed 
due to the imposition of the ten per cent immovable property tax, necessarily their 
activities in respect of primary education, sanitation and other nation-building 
activities were oound to receive a setback— a contingency which the Government 
would not desire. Mr. Mehta said that he would recommend the appointment of a 
committee to explore avenues of raising revenue, without in any way allowing the 
burden to be transferred to poor people. A sales tax, imposition of death duties, 
taxing forward transactions and such like were suggests by Mr. Jamnadas Mehta 
for consideration by the Government. Mr. 8, H. Jhahvala welcomed the I^rohibi- 
tion scheme undert&en, but the Government should, he said, go slow rather than 
starve vital nation-building activities. Next day, the 21st. February, Dr. Ambedkar^ 
Leader of the Independent Labour Party, declared that it was "on the revenue 
aidie reckless, and on the expenditure side senseless.” Was Prohibition, he asked, such 
an urgent problem as to justify the new taxation proposals ? Alcoholism, he conti- 
nued, was a disease unknown in India. Drink could never be a problem here. It 
affected only ten lakhs of people in the whole of the province. He asked : "Should 
you s|>end Bs. 125 lakhs now in curing the souls of the ten lakhs of drunkards, or pro- 
viik primary education for your children ?” Mr, C. P. Bramble, Leader of the Europ- 
ean Group said that it was not the poUcy of hie party to promote drinking to enhance 
the excise revenue, but in the present step taken by the Government, he eould not 
hdp observing a reddess politic gesture. A typical Congress budget, was how Mr. 
JT. P. Mariman described the budget Prohibition was, he reminctod the Houses a 
meaaare on which every pa^ had joined in ajmrobation last year. 

Next day, the 22nd. Feteunry, representatives of Indian Christians and the Anglo- 
Indian oommunityoppoied the Budrat proposals, especially Prohibition. The former 
qaeetkmed the rationale of stepping drink, while the latter argued that the j^xyposed 
tMMktiiiii was unneceaaary^ unjust and in-conceived, and that the Government^ l^tcy 
reflect^ the "triumph ol hope over exp^enoe.” Pointing out as an instance the pace 
of the Nbidras Ministry as regards Prohibition, it was stated that the Utovern 
ment| hand in hand, with the extension of Prcdiibition, shouki have fol- 
lowed a policy of wise and judicious handling of excise revenue. Mrs^ 
ryabji (Mudim Lwgttf^ said that Muslims stood for 
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anickly eb pwible, but their opposition was tuily to the way funde 

tone raised. Dr. Oilder^ Mimst^ for Excise, asse^ that when the Mini- 

j prondsed to introduce complete 3?rohibition witliin three years, they meant what 

said. The reports that he had recdved from the *'dry** areas on the economic 
ana social braefits derived from the introduction of Prohibition were very hmitening. 
Tlie Finance Minister had mst recdvod a letter from an economist of the 
Government which said Uiat mhibition had succeeded best in the urban areas. Hr 
appeded to the Opposition to extend their co-onoration in order to make 
jmhibition a complete success. The Finance Minister, Mr. A, B, Latthe, replying to 
the Oppe^ition criticisms to the budget said that ho was reminded df the 
story of six blind men trying to describe an elephant. He requested that the prrnio- 
sals be considered as a whole. The dlBcussions held so far would lead one to think 
that the Budget contained only taxation proposals. Ho would clear the misanprdien- 
sion that these taxes were likely to be passed on to tlic consumer iiUimatcly. The 
hon. Mr. B. G. Kher, the Premier, defentiing the budget proposals, ixanted out that 


t^. Prohibition shall succeed and that too now. Pro})ertied people shall pay for it. 
If they pay willingly, we shall be happy. Otherwise, we will take it. 

The Finance Act Amend. Bill 

2401. FEBRUARY to 1st. MARCH The Bill to amend the Finance Act of 1933 
WAS taken up for eonsideration on the 24th. Feb. The Finance Minister, moving the first 
reading of the Bill, explained its scojic. llie main feature of the Bill was, ho said, 
provision enabling the ^vernment to levy a tax of ten per cent on the letting 
value of houses and lands in urban areas with a view to financing Prcdiibition. The 
rate of electricity duty was also sought to be increased, at the same time ensuring 
that it had not the eifect of increasing the burden on the consumers ns a class. The 
Bill dso raised the stamp duty on conveyance of immovable property in urban 
areas. The first reading of the Bill was passed to-day by 09 votes to 47. 
llic Finance Minister, answering the criticismB advanced against the provisions of 
the Bill, said that the Government had since decided to reduce the tax jiroposed on 
urban property to 5 per cent in the case of properties worth Bs. 2,(X)0 or less in 
Bom^y. In the case of property in Ahmodabad, the criteria for the exemption 
would be fixed later. It was also explain^ that the Port Trust and municipal 
buildings would be exempt from the electricity duty. The new provision in the 
Bill enabling Government to levy a duty on peisons who generated electricity 
other than under a licence, was not appliiablc to motor vehicles, b^)b in the har- 
bour and such like and the Bill would be amended accordingly. The House then 
adjourned till Monday next, the 27th. February, when Mr. Jamnadas Mehta^ moved 
an amendment to Clause 7 of the Bill. A series of amendments suggesting 
a graded scale of taxation in the place of the 10 per cent fiat rate wore 

moved by the Opposition benches, and all these were considered together 
by the House. Sir A. if. JT. Deklavi, Leader of the Opposition, moved 

for reduction of the proposed tax to 4 per cent. Mr. 8. V, Paruiekar moved that 
one-room tenements and t^ements occupied by workers should be taxed only to 9 
per cent and less. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta said that when the Bombay Municipal 
Corporation was ooni^nted with the problem of raising large sums for slum clear- 
ance which was an immediate nocessity and the property tax was the most fruitful 
source open to it, Provincial ^vemment had with this proposal for taxation 
encroached upon their preserves. Mr. Mehta graphically describe the horrors of 
slum life witii the resulting injury to the moral, physical and spiritual growth of 
the rai^ The slum dwdler in ^mbay had per head only 130 cubic feet of space 

fts against 400 in the dams of London. Due to lack of proper housing conditions, 

infant mortality had remained very high. This ^baby killing tax” would only per- 
IJrtuate the pitiable conations in slum life. He argued that it was wrong to pursue 
w poluiy of prohibitiiiim to the paralysation of other urgent nation-building activities. 
xBe MimsUr for Finance r^ied that, in the opinion of the Government. Prohibition 
j™ best sodai aervloe m the poorer clasm. In the policy they were pursuing 
w Ooyemineiit had public opinloii bditnd them. As for a graiaed scale of taxation, 
tbe Goveruiiieiit had alTefl^ wlared Biat the rate would be reduced to 5 per Mi 
m leqpec^ 0 | 2,000 or less in the. city of J^mbay. The 

d m the let MaiA wh^ the House sat till a late hour and 
expressed the protest of the Oppodtiou jnenumy 
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which, he said, had beeo registered at almost every step in the passage of the Bin 
and the Finaruse Minister replied* the Honse passed the tluid reading d the 
Bill by M votes to 27« The Bill was then pas^ 


Voting on Budget Demands 


Mh. FEBRUARY to 28fh. MARCH Voting on Budget demands for 
gnints commenced on the 28th. February. Mr. Jhabvala, in moving a **cut” under 
tha head Agriculture, brought to the notice of the Government the inadequacy of 
marketing facilities. He emphasised that the State must have its own marketing 
establishment. The Minister replied that the Government were alive to this and had 
therefore taken up the matter. A banning had now been made. According to a 
survey made by some officers of the Government of India, the agriculturist received 
40 per cent less than what the articles produced by him were ultimately sold for. 
The Government proposed the establishment of a Price Intelligence Service in 
Bombay and to appoint a Marketing Officer who would be in touch with marketing 
organisations and supply information regarding Bombay markets and be a sort of a 
liaiBon Oificer between th'. marketing organisations and the consumers and traders in 
Bombay and the co-operative and sale and multi-purpose societies in rural areas. He 
would also organise co-operative marketing in Bombay. The motion was defeated. 
Next day, the 1st March, Mr. Jamnadas Mekta, on a “cut” motion under the head 
Education, sought to disapprove of the action of the Government in sanctioning 
expenses for the introduction of the Wardha Scheme, without the previous sanction 
of the House for the scheme itself. A debate on the merits of Hindi and Hindus- 
tani was sought to be raised by a cut motion by Mr. AH Bahadur Khan* A series of 
motions standing in the names of the Muslim I^cague members were moved to-day 
by Mrs. Taybju who pleaded for lietter fafdlitics in the matter of education for 
Muslim girls. The Premier assured the House that it was his ambition to make 
education available to everybody, regardless of communal considerations. For he 
thought that the sooner the right type of education was spread all over the country, 
the easier it would be to introduce the reforms he had at heart. The difficulties of 


providing denominational religious education to all communities were insurmountable. 
The Government could only see that an attitude of reverence to all reli{i;ionB was 
inculcated in students. Begarding teaching of Urdu, the Ihremicr said it was the 
policy of the Govornraent to teach Hindustani and both Nagari and Urdu scripts. Ho 
himself was learning Urdu and he was sure tliat no quarrel would arise on this ques- 
tion, On the assurance of the Minister, the cut motions in this behalf were withdraurn. 
The Wardha Scheme of education was again subjected to a thorough scrutiny on the 
next two days, the 8rd. and 4th. Mareh, when Mr. Jamnadas Mehta moved a cut 
motion. Mr. Mehta explained that the motion was intended to disapprove the action 
of ^e Government in sanctioning expenses for the introduction ot the Wardha 
scheme in the province without the previous consent of the House to tlie scheme 
it^f. He contended that before ^e Government adopted a new scheme, it should 
take the public into confidence and allow the House to consider the new proposals. 
Mr. Mehta, analysing the scheme itself, stated that it was revolutionary in intent 
and efibet. Since Mr. Gandhi laid down tlic principles in 1937, the scheme had 
undergone at* least five transmigrations in re8}>ect of its ideology. There had been 
noticeable all through confusion as to the objects. The scheme, he declared, was 
not suit^ to cope with the requirements of modern scientifically advanced times. 
Bmlying, the Premier said, it would take at least 900 years to accomplish universal 
literacy in India, if the present educational policy were to be continued. It was not 
tim jmicy of ihe Government to scrap the present system out^ht and introduce 
the Wardha scheme immediately. The proposal was to experiment in three compact 
areas in different parts of the province. It was quite possible the scheme might 
have to undergo farther evolutions. The argument that the Government was now 
springing a surprise on the House was uncharitable. As early as March 1938, the 
House had been informed of the intmitions of the Government in this behalf- 
^e system itself had been before the public for the last two years. Sir A. Dehlavi 
said that the syllabus did not oorrdate higher education with the coarse of studies 
in the primary oourse. Besides, he asked, Vhy should the Government insist on 
my child bcang taught spinning, weaving etc 7” The motion was debated by 71 
v<^ to 31 ara the demand was voted for. .The House then adjoamed to meet 
again on AeUfh. Mareh, when some cut motions were moved and the lieeessity 
starting more indrM^ banks in tiie Province was stressed by Mr* 

The hon. Hr- A. S* Xafm said that -the Government was not api&hetie to tbe 
idea of land mortffliBe hanks. Petsfmally he would like to see that 
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tatiilpi M the pi^nce^ had ito own land mortgage bank. But practical dHBcnltieB 
bMi prem ^ froition of the scheme. After atarting ten banka, it was found 
that laige oumber of indebted agricuUnriata, whom the banka were intended to 
hdp, coold not take^ advantage of the facility, thdr dchta being beyond their 
capacity. Ittoy applications fra loans had therefore to be turned down for in* 
annimency of security. As a result, a large portion of the amount set apart for 
relief ooiud not be utilised last year. Provided conditions for stfurting land mort* 
gage banlm were found favourable, the Minister assured the House that every taluka 
would have a bank shortly. In view of the assurance given by the Minister, the 
ent motion was withdrawn. Next day, the Bfaieh, replying to a cut motion 
to discuss the disparity in the cadres of the Sergeants and Bub-Inspectors, moved 
in his demand under the head *^PoUce,** the Hon’ble Mr. K. ii, ifunsAi, the Homo 
Minister stated that the scale of pay and conditions of service of the new cadre 
would be the same as those of the existing Bub-Inspectors* cadre and recruitment 
would be confined ordinarily to statutary natives of India. However. Sergeants now 
in service would continue to draw thdr pay and allowance on the existing sc^ale. In 
special cases, ex-army men who were not statutory natives of India, might be 
recruited as Bub-Inspectors with certain relaxation of conditions applying to age and 
educational qualifications. Mr. Munshi also appreciated the patriotic sentimentB of 
Anglo-Indians, who had expressed thdr willingness to be classified as Indians. 
Next day, the 16th. March, uie Scheduled Class members in the House moved two 
"cuts’* to impress upon the Government the inadequate representation of Uarijans 
in the Police H^artment Mr. K, M. Munshi replied that whatever the attitude of 
previous Government had been, the present Government did not recognise 
untou^ability. It had been the policy of this Government to secure fair representa- 
tion in the services for the Scheduled Glasses, having due regard to standards of 
c^iency. Where, however, a candidate was unfit, the Government would not select 
him for the reason he was a Scheduled Class representative. The cut motions wore 
defeated. Next day, the 17th. March, the House resumed the discussion on the 
"cut” motion of Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, which raised a debate on the report of Distur- 
bances Inquiry Committee. Dr. Ambedkar, simporting the motion, asked the 
Government why the members of the Council ox Action, constituted for the purpose 
of carrying on the demonstration on November 7 last, against the Trades Disputes 
Bill, were not prosecuted, if the Government bdieved the Committee’s retort that the 
Council was responsible for the oocurrenoes on the day of the strike. If the 
Government were sure that the police resorted to firing only to the extent called 
for by the exigencies, why should not the Government place the police for trial 
before a court of justice f The Home Minister, Mr. a . M. Munshi, opposed the 
"cut.” He pointed out how the Inquiry Committee was constituted of men of 
unimpmhable character and how the terms of reference had been widened at the 
suggestion of the House at the time of appointing the Committee. The Home 
Minister then read from the report speeches of the leader of the stnke, which 
w«it to show that the demonstration was not against the Bill os such. Tne 
idea was to have "workers’ Eaj” for one day and the strike was managra bya 
set of people who believed in the Marxian doctrine and the Communist priDciplos. 
If tMr m^c^s prevailed, thought the Minister, a state of afiairs would one day 
arise when, at one wcwrd from tlKMse leaders, the whole of Bombay would have to 
close down. The method of these people was intimidation raised to a fine art 

Munshi then namUed the various acts of the strikers and assertra that the 

was just sufficient to preserve order. An amendment to the “cut* moton^s 
well as the "cut” were put to the vote, pressed to a division and seated. TOe 
House again divide^ mile voting for the grant under the head "Police and the 
wmandwas granted by 64 votes to 18. N&t day. the 18th. Mareh, the Houw 
uteensaed cut motions medi ca l demand which sou^t to impress upon toe 

Government the inadequacy of medicid help i^vided to the poor. T^ proposed 

clomg down cd the St. Geoise'i Hospital (mnurweans and AnRlo-In^anri came 
seven critidsin at the ^ds d Mr. C. P. Bramble, Leaxte dthe 
Mve when he moved a “cut”. When the Government was making a 

dim wift natkm-bttilding acthitics by anMdiriim dispenianw and prodding fadH- 
In tminas naraea, oonld ^pa^ watdi, he aa^ Ae ckwng down rf tte 
^ Gw^s^Hoeidtd in llie waa neat only ^ 

Jnoe m tim Hdtidi Empbe t In 1833, the number of bda m Bw nbay <^t y, Pg 
Sweaid .two* Now, when the popnlatiwi had 

^t^at least fifteen lakhs, them had hem no »ncr«n m ^ 
’fllvBawAif «t ^ Govenmwit that the hovtol 
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ww too expensive was a niisiwprebeassoii. He asked <3ie Government if 
had tried to compare the figures with those of other hospitals in the citv, which sought 
to imraess upon the Government die inadequacy of medical help providm to the poor* 
The House then adjourned till the ttrd Miircli, when there was a passage-atHirms be- 
tween Mr. 8.J[s» Karandikar and Sir d. M* JT. DeklavU Leader of the Opposition, 
when suptdementary grants were voted upon. Mr. Karaniikar moved a cut to the 
expenses demanded by the Government or Bs. 69,000 for the purpose of rehabilitap 
ting old buildings in order to enable the Government to hand over certain Masjtds 
to Muslims in the Ahmednmr District. Mr. Karandikar disapproved of the Govern- 
ment’s policy of returning Mfwjids to Muslims. Sir A. M. K. Dehlavi, Leader of the 
OppcMition, sprang to his feet at the challenge and said that he was reminded of the 
practice in Parliament that when two members could not confine themselves to the eti- 
quette of the House they used to remark, "Let us go out and settle the matter.” The 
Minister for Public Works explained that there was no need to import communal 
heat into this matter as it was the duty of any Government to redress grievances, 
irrespective of communal considerations. The House voted the demand. Next day, the 
24th. March, certain members moved cut motions and desired to criticise the Govern- 
ment’s action in respect of the demand of securities from certain newspapers. Mr. 
Alt Bahadur KhaUt by a '’cut” motion, sought to impress on the Government the 
imperative need to check communal propaganda and bring about amity between 
the two major communities in the country. He quoted certain extracts from Urdu 
papers and instances of certain Hindu leaders carrying on propaganda against the 
Hyderabad Administration, and said that unless these were stoppd, there mijght be 
repercussions leading to communal tension. Mr. K. if. Munahi, the Home Minister, 
in his reply, stated that being a National Government, their policy was to steer clear 
of extremes on either side. The Government did not bdieve in dealing only with 
aymptoms, but desired to deal with root causes, and therefore had allowed freedom of 
apee^ and writing consistently with the maintenance of an atmosphere of non- 
violence. Mr. Khan’s motion was lost without a division. Beplying to the debate on 
two other *’cut” motions, which sought to censure the Government’s action in dema- 
nding securities from certain newspapers. Mr. ifunahi said that it was wrong to say 
that the Government were using repressive meiMsures. The Government had repea- 
tedly made their position clear with regard to communal incitement^ no matter who 
made them and had warned individuids and newspapers against such incitement. Mr. 
Munshi had not concluded his speech when the House adjourned till the next day, 
the 25tli. March, when glowing tributes to the efficiency, umulness and independent 
character of the **Unitra Press” were paid by the hon. Mr B, Q, Kher, Prime Minis- 
ter, Mr. All Bahadur Khan, Muslim Independent Member, and others during the 
discussion on a *’cut” motion on the supplementary demand on ^‘General Adminis- 
tration” tabled by Mr. 8,. L. Kamndikar **to discuss the payment for the United 
Press News Service telegrams”. Mr. Karandikar wanted to know whether the "United 
Press” service was useful to the Government and efficient and whether the Govern- 
ment were spending the money well by paying the Agency for the news telegrams. 
The hon. Mr. Khmr^ reidying, said that the Interim Ministry which precede the 
Congress Ministry had itself agreed to buy the United Press News Telegrams, though, 
formal orders ^ were not passed by it. The Congress Ministry implemeutiM the Intenm 
Ministoy’s tentative decision on an experimratol basis and finding the service useful 
and highly efficient gave an increase to it, although even the increased amount was 
much Tower than imt was bring paid to the Associated Press. The Government 
were conridering the question of brindng Uie payment to the United Press, in view of 
its wholesome efficient, to the level m the payment to &e Associated Press. Further, 
Mr. ]^er wd that United Press was an inmgenous institutions. The "cut” motion 
was Jben withdrawn. The House then adjourned till Monday, (he 27t]i, March, when 
the Opposition raised a discusrion on the Government’s Pnblicity Department, with 
partioular reference to the agpoinUaent of the Public Briatiims Officer, A. S. Ekam- 
bara Aiw. on a salary of Bs. 400 per month. Mr. 8. H. Jhabvala, moving the 
cut, said that the new appointment was quite unnecessary as the old department had 
been performing the duty quite satisfactorily. During the Gvil DisooedieDoe days, 
the Director of the lafthmarion Office had circulated two and a half mUhons cd 
pami^eto. The work could not be srid to have increased mmdi now. Hehad recrived 
attention and inlormatkm, whenever he had sought the hrip of the dkeetorate. 
"With a live press in the country”, ssid Ui. Munahi in reply, "the n^ lor a 
Fttblio Bdations Ofikier has become very mreat.” He cited tto instance d Great 
where there wus % post cl Publie Belations Officer- it was tfae^ cf Jte 

offiem to ke^ proper ooBSlnot between tbeCtovoiUDeBtaidTtM pu ana the preSK A 
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IfliiisM would not have the time to interview prem lepmentetiYei indlvidmdly end 
giihe thein ill the information they sought at all times and the l^blio Bdations Officer 
would be in a position to supply to the press at all tiroes correct and reliable In** 
fonnation on all the undertakings of the Govemrooit If the press was not affinded 
eorreet information, there was the dang^ of incorrect and misleading news being 
Gtrcnlated. A populiur and responsible government should be posted hourly with toe 
0 |dnions and reactions of toe public and inaccurate statements relating to toe Qovem* 
ment, if any, spearing in toe press or canards should be contradicted or clarified at 
every stage* The cut was pressed to a division and defeated by 48 votes to 21« 
Next day, toe 28fh Marsh, ^cut” motions were moved by Mr. Phadke and Mr. 
Patel to raise a discussion on toe demand of a security from toe *Trikal”, a Maharatl 
daily edited by Mr. 8. L. Karandikar, a member of the Assembly, and the ** Ansar** a 
Muuim orgim in toe Sholapur district. **The liberty of toe Press is toe lib^y 
to exmwNi opinion so long as the peace of the society is not threatened toerct^. When 
that IB threatened, it is not civil, but criminal liberty,” declared the bon. Mr. JT. if. 
Munehit toe Home Minister, defending toe action of the Government. There were two 
aspects to such a question, the individual and social. The former might bo met by 
pun^ment of the individual after toe event, but the latter called for promt preven* 
tive action on the part of toe State. For such purposes, Governments m other parts 
of India were mainng use of the Press Emergency Powers’ Act, and the Bombay 
Government was in good company. The Minister read out passages from the 
papers concerned, and pointed out that under the conditions prevailing in Sholapur 
at toe time, Bu<to news was bound to create communal tension between the 
Hindus and MuslimB. The question in some matters *wa8 not the veracity of toe 
statements, but their tendency to intensify communal discord. The Bombay 
Government were extremely watchful to see that, what was an agitation for 
political rights in the Hyderabad State, should not develop into a communal clash 
in the Boim>ay Province. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta^ supporting the '^cut”, said toat the 
philosophy of the Minister’s argument was one of *^hanging a man to prevent 
murdar.” What the ’^Trikal” published was only news suppli^ by responsible 
correspondents from the Hyderabad State. The House divided twice in the course 
of the voting on these motions, whidi were lost Mr. Parulekar^a amendment to 
reduce the cut to one rupee in order to alter it to a censure motion was also 
defeated by 56 to 12. The House next voted all the various demands in the 
Budget for toe next year and then adjourned till the 30th. 


The Sales Tax Bill 

SOOi. MARCH to M. APRIL A Bill to enable toe Government to levy a tax on 
the sales of motor spirit, manufactured cloth mechanically produced in Bombay, or 
imported, and silk yarn, including artidoial yarn, and cloth made of such yam, was 
introduce on toe SOtli. March by toel^nance Minister, the hon. Mr. A, B, Latthe. Mr. 
Latthe explained that toe tax oh petrol would be enforced immediately, as no 
practical difficulties were anticipate, wWe in regard to other items, the Govern- 
were working out details to prevent undue leakage or annoyance to sellers. 
Ine Leader of the OppoeitUm ask^ if, following the example of Madras, the Bill 
would be referred to a Select Committee. But sir. Latthe explained that it would 
serve no usdul purpose to follow toe Madras example in this case. Mr. Jhabvald, 
SPPoring toe tax on petrol, pleaded that toe poor taxi-driver should be exempted 
mm operation of the measure, Mr. Baklatwaia^ representative of the Mill-Ownenf 
Awociation, opposed the Bill on toe ground that he was opposed to the policy of 
ncittbition, which necessitated toe taxation measures and also because the 
w fm Brie tA doth was bound to fril ultimately on toe manutoctaicr. Mr. Mitka 
.LssgueV oppo^ ^ Bill in view of “its repercussions on the agncultu- 
while Mr. Wataen (jSuropean) ur^ that toe Ml should be referm to a 
®g»ndttee. Next day, toe 81st llaieh, Mr. Jamnadaa Mehta i^rded sup- 
H observrf that intrinsically a sales tax was not sound and shimld 

»8 avdded if possible. Since toe days « the Chredm, ruinous had been ^efT^t 
Budi tuatloa, and had it not been tor the intensity of post-war needs, ssl^ 
w^ottld not haTe been resorted to by Western countries. India, however, into 
^ toqices of taamtion cdlarea by toe India Government, toe P«mn^ 
Gg ynaaitl md to take feooane to sales tax. Mr. 8. V. ParuUkar, oppos ng ^ 
w that toe tox was bound ultimatdy to hit toe poor pmla Mr. 

(Ahmeditoed MmSoSmert* Asweiation), said that 
*258? AjtoTfaSThoSd to toll on manufacturers, oinng to the bpited 

too many buxdens were betog 
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imposed cm tbe premier indiietry in tlie oonntry* He instenoed the property tiz, 
the increased wages to labourers, the recent Trade Agreement, whldk gaye pniHQ^es 
to British goods importod into India. Sir A. if. D^klavi, TjuAer of tiie 
OppcMsition, advocated reference oi the Bill to a select committee. Mr. if. C. 
Cfhia (Indian Merchants’ Chamber), urged reference of the Bill to a sdwt com* 
mittee, where it could be scrutinised. Mr. AH Bahadur Khan urged that those who 
supported Prohibition should also support the sales tax. The hon. Mr. A, B. Lattha, 
Finance Minister, relying the ddbate, explained that a section of the Houm 
seemed to be under a misapprehension that the funds sought to be raised by the 
tax was needed for the purposes of Prohibition. The amount of Rs. 35 lakhs to 
be nused by the sales tax, was intended to be utilised for rural development. He 
added that the exemption of coarser cloth from the operation of the Bill would 
defeat the purpose ox the taxation. Answering the objection raised by the mill- 
owners, the Minister asked thetki what they had contributed to the grant of ameni- 
ties to the poor during their boom days, when they made 100 per cent profits. 
The first raiding of the Bill was passed and the House adjourned till the next 
day, the 1st April, when the discussion was monopolised by the European members, 
who had fifty-three amendments standing in their names. The Bill was considered 
clause by clause. The main object of the amendments was to soften the penal 
provisions. The Government accepted amendments ddeting those sections which 
made ofiences under this Act coraisable, and which made applicable the provisions 
of the Criminal Procedure Code m intjuiries into such offences. The Speaker, the 
hon. Mr. G. V, Mavlankar offered his suggestions on the question of fines to be 
imposed on those carrying od trade without a licence. The standard of fines was 
accordingly modified. The House then adjourned till Monday next, the 8rd. April, 
when the debate centred round the question of the rule-making poweis of the 
C^vemment under the Act Mr. jP. if. Wagh moved an amendment that the rules 
framed by the Government for giving effect to the provisions of the Bill, should 
be subject to the assent of the Assemmy. Mr. A. B. Latthe^ Finance Minister, argued 
that it would not be opposed to the principles of democracy if a llesponsible 
Government should frame its own rules for dving effect to the provisions 
of a legislation. The Leader of the Opposition said that it was bad in principle for 
any House of Parliament to hand over unreservedly rule-making powers under 
any Act. Mr. D, W. Mullock urged that the Legislature should be given an oppor- 
tunity to consider the rules owing to the number and variety of interests affected by 
the Bill. The House divided on the question, and the amendment was defeated by 56 
votes to 25. A plea to exempt from the levy, cloth of lower counts so as to afford 
relief to the poor, was made by various sections of the Opposition, but was 
not accepted by the Government. The Bill was passed by the House which then 
adjourned. 

Aobioultubal Indebtedness Bill 

4th. A 5tti. APBIL A Bill seeking to relieve the agriculturist of the burden of 
indebtedness was introduced on the 4th. A^. It will apply to agriculturist-debtors who 
cidtivate lands personally and whose dwts do not exjckd Rs. 15,000 and are not 
less than Qi. 100, and provides for the scaling down of the debts to the paying 
capacity of the debtor. It is laid down that the debtor should be a memb^ of a 
resource society before his driits may be scaled down under the Act by a Board 
constituted for the purpose. The object of this clause, it is explained, is to afford 
rdidf to those agric^tunsts for whom arrangements for current crop finance can 
be made by co-operative societies. The Bill also contains provision to declare a 
debtor, whose assets are inadequate to pay the total amount of scaled down debt, 
fo be an insolvent. **The economic servitude that arises from the money-lenders’ 
grip on the agriculturista”, runs the statement of objects and reasons. ’Ogives rise 
to several evils, the chief smoag them being, disposal of the agricultural produce at 
an unfavourable season, ana al a detrimental price.” Next day, the filh. April, 
Mr. Jamnadae Mehta said that the Bill was too modest and did not attempt to 
take the bull by the horns. The Government should have adopted a mote forward 
ixdicy to rdieve the ttrioultnrist, the reason for whose indebtedness was primarily 
the revenue poUey cii the State, the money-lender bring but an aecessory. Mr. 
Paruhkar said that tbe scope oi the Bill was narrow. It excluded fsom the idief 
proposed those agriculturiats who had no property and inriudad laiid^rowners who 
wm not agricimurists^ He plriried that the ameultural labourers ihordd come 
witidn the scope of the Icgiriidion. Mrv Mi^ muriim League^ ribeerved thid expept 
lor the provision lor eealing debts, in other ze^oets^ the y eiaa 
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to tho money-lender who wm iwiiTed of payment of the 
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Bugigeeitoe offered ¥^ld conaidned in the eeleet committee. This ooncludri 
the iret reeding of the Bill which was referred to a edeot commitee. The Honee 
thmi adjonnied till the nert day, the eth. April, when ato consid^ng two Billa, 
one to amend the Abkati Act and the other to amend the Municipal Bcrmffke 
Aet^ bolh of which passed through all the three readings, the Assembly adionrned 
tUl Toesday next, the lltlu April. ^ j 

Non-official Besolutions 


11th. 12th. APRIL The House discussed non-official resolutions on these 

days. On the 11th, a resolution moved by Mrs. Munahi recommendinff to the 
Government that a uniform set of text books should be prescribed for a&ption by 
^ registerai schools in the province, occupied the whole day. The Prime MiniaUr 
assured the House that the Government were considering the matter and the sug^ 
gestion advanced in the course of the debate would receive his attention. On this 
assurance, the mover withdrew the resolution. There was a prolonged debate in the 
House, which was carried in many languages which the members &nd it cUfficult t% 
follow. Next day, the 12th. A^l another non-official resolution suggested Ui ' 
the Government that requisite amendments should be made in the Bombay Legisla- 
ture Members’ Salaries and Allowances Act so as to require members to attend 
meetings ^ the House on at least three-fourths of the number of days on .which 
the ]£>uBe sat and disentitling any member to receive any salary in case of 
failure to do so. The Premier opposed the motion, though he said he was in 
sympathy with its object. He thought that the sense of responsibility of the 
members and the opinion of their constituencies should be adoauate checks to 
absenteeasm. The motion was withdrawn and the House adjourned. 

Hindu Bigamous Mabbiages pbbvbntion Bill 


18th. APRIL Mrs. Lilavati Munahi introduced a Bill to-day to provide for the 
prevention of bigamous marriages among Hindus in the province. The Bill sought 
to (leclare a bigamous marriage void and to penalise parties to such a marriage. 
The statement of objects and reasons ran thus:— It is time Hindu society looked 
up to the necessity of moving with the times. Hindu society is now sufficiently 
advanced for the introduction of such a measure. If the women have to l>e 
raised to a status of equality with men. the institution of polygamy, which more 
or less treats women as chattel, should be abolished. Mrs. Lilavati Munahi decla- 
red that often the reasons advanced for a second marriage were purile. The 
mover dwelt on the utter helplessness of women in such cases, the marriage 
taking place in disregard of the feelings of the women concerned. Mrs. Munshi did 
not accept the view that a law allowing divorce should precede this legislation. Bo 
long as women were constrained to monogamy, men had no right to complain if 
the law was made reciprocal. A Muslim Member, Mr. Mirza, said that the Bill 
would prove to be the Magna Carta of Hindu women. JRao Bahadur Chitale and 
Mr. Phadke opposed theBill. The bon. Mr. AT. M, Munahi argued that it was 
high time sociiu legislation was undertaken in this behalf. That the Mithakshara 
said otherwise many years back, could not be an argument for shelving legislation 
calculated to advance Hindu society. The motion ipr first reading raving been 
canied, the Bill was circulated to dicit public opinion, a time-limit of three 
months bring fixed. 

Hindu Mabbiages Dissolution Bill 


14fh. APRIL A measure to provide lor the dissolution and nullity of 
marriages among Hindus was introduced to-day. The Bill provided for threp kinds of 
remedies, dissolation, declaration of nulUty, or judicial sepaiation *^BC^rding to the 
senousness and ne^ of the situation” and the the remedies available a^e ins^ce of 
5ft? pwrty to a marriage. The statement of objects and reasons says; The wil results 
of the lack of piovisioii in Hindu society lor divorce are apparent in the daily 
of sairirask mundars, and elqpements of Hindu women In each of such 
Of marriage institution has been resTOnsible for the 
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wiide, objected to eome ci the claiiaes ae belna too partid to women*. 
The hoD. Mr. Mun$ki atated that the Bill waa a xevmatkmaTy onei and conM 
not be dealt with lighUy. An obatacle to the Bill, he aaid, waa the general 
leeliiig of prejudice iminat divorce amongst the Hindu community. He put for- 
ward the plea that Hindua ahould not be aubjeoted to the mia^ and eordid- 
neaa of modom* divorce legislation. Mr. AU Bahadur Khan said *‘that the Bill 
marked a step forward in Uie right direction and that women should be given 
a free right to divorce if they pleased.^’ The motion for first reading of the Bill 
waa earned and the Bill waa circulated for public opinion. 

Thb Shop Assistants Bill 

17th. to 18th. APRIL Mr. B. G. Kher, the Premier introduced to-day the Shop 
Assiatants Bill. The measure soufdit to relate the hours of work in shop, com- 
mercial house, theatres and other establishments. The main features of the Bill 
were acceptance of 9 o’clock as the closing hour in the night and the fixing of 
the spread-over and the minimum and maximum hours of work. The general 
principle of granting one holiday for every six working days was also 
^>Acc^M. The enactment provided that children should not be employed in the 
^tablishments contemplated by the Act, and young persons were allowed to 
work during day time only. The Premier^ introducting the Bill, said that this 
* was another measure in the direction of social advancement, and he hoped it 
would receive the substantial, if not unanimous, support of the House, quite 
unlike the Industrial Disputes Bill. The Premier averred that the inquiries 
conducted by the Government Labour Office justified the step, and that the 
trend of general popular opinion had been ascertained to be unanimously in 
favour of the Bill. Next day, the 18th. April, fairly unanimous support was 
accorded to the principles of the Bill, during the ddiiate on the motion for 
first reading. In the course of his speech, Mr. Jamnadaa Mehta pointed out 
that such a measure should be accompanied by legislation fixing a minimum 
wage. Otherwise, he thought, the benefit sought to be conferred on the shop 
assistants by die Bill, would be more than counterbalanced by other factors. 
The Premier did not think that that aspect of the question could be considered 
at this stage. The Bill was referred to a eelect committee. Next day, the 
ISth. April, the Assembly passed a Bill removing the disqualification from mem- 
bership of the municipality of those having undergone imprisonment, provided 
no morid turpitude was involved in such imprisonment. 

Prize Comfetitionb Bill 

seth. APRIL The Finance Minister, the hon. Mr. A. B. Latthe introduced 
to-day the Bill to regulate and levy a tax on prize competitions in the 
province. The Prize Ckimpetition Tax Bill, observed Mr. Latthe, was not intended 
to decide the desirability or otherwise of lotteries. Ethics apart, it was but a 
measure of taxation, proposed at the time of the budget speech. The funds 
were necessary for enforcing Prohibition. The Bill proposed to levy a tax of 
r2| per cent of the total sum received by the promoter in resp^t of sudi 
competiUons and the Bill provided for a system of licences. The Finance 
Minister madd^'lt clear that uie provisions sifiecM only prize competitions hdd 
and conducted within the presidency. The Leader of the Oppoeiiion opposed 
the Bill, as he thought that by this legislation the Government was giving these 
competUions a law and status so far denied to them. He declared that lotte- 
ries and competitions were as bad as the drink evil. The Assembly then passed 
the three readinfm of the Bill which was next passed. Motions to have the 
masuie circulated or referred to a select committee were rejected. 

DmcussioN OF Official Bitjji 

tlsL APRIL :-*Th6 Assembly passed to-day all the three readings of the Bill to 
reeirict increase cf the remte qf premises in urban areas owing to the new 
imposition of the Urban Insnovable Property Tax, without a division. 
A Kll to amend the Load JHevenm Code, laying down the fmneiples of assess- 
ment of land reveatts^ was read iat the first time and refenm to a seleet 
eomniitteai The House agreed to the amendments p asse d by the Upper House to 
iha Village PamMyaism. 

BBPARATION op JODldART VROH EsuBComrs 

Had. APRIL Rfr AU Mohamed Khan Dehiaei^ Letder el the 
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iMiiiiliim of from the EzetnitiTe. He said that the iprlRcMe 

of ^ accepted by all seottons of opinion in the country^ The 

OoittieBS, which had started an antation in this matter, had now assumed chance 
of w administration, and he fsTt. therefore, that the principle should be imnie* 
diatty put into effect. He was rather surprised to note that the Congress Gonrdm* 
menta in the different provinces .hud not spoken with one voice on the subjtet All 
aecthms of the House expressed themsdves in favour of the motion. 

Hie Home Minister, Mr. K. if. Munahi, relying, said that the Government 
considered the reform as necessary, urgent and fundamental. The Government had 
investigted the incidence of the reform and had found that the scheme would 
involve a reehuMlng of the distnet and taluka services. Bach a reshuiQing, the 
G^emment considered, would unsettle the district administrative machinery, which 
ott account of the resTOnsibilities thrown on them in giving effe(*.t to the Reform 
measures undertaken by the Government had to be maintained Intact. Hm 
appointment of a number of new Subordinate Judges and the transfer ofiudioial 
matters to them from the dies of the M^istrates would solve the questionM 
But the effect of such a measure on the nuances ruled it out. The Govera«| 
ment could ouly proceed by stages, and steps were being taken to transfer 
magisterial work as far as possible to Subordinate Judges. The motion was 
talk^ out, as on non-olhcial motions on the last day of a session voting was not 
allowed in view of the new rules framed. The Budget session thus concluded 
and the House adjourned aine die. 


Proceedings of the Bombay Council 

Budget Seetion— -Bombay*— 16tli. Febraary to 24th. April 1939 

BUDOEfT FOR 1939-40 

The Budget Session of the Council commenced on the 16th. Pebmaiy 1939, when 
Mr. A. B. Latthe^ the Finance Minister presenting the Budget for 1939-40 said 
*‘The Budget for the next year presented to the Assembly has been described by 
some as revolutionary and others as a ^bombshell’, but I do not see revolution in any 
part ctf it.” If levolutioD meant only change, he admitted the Budget was revolu- 
tionary. The Gobinet, he added, bad for the last two years felt that they were mov- 
ing slow with their programme and now, if they tried to take a few steps forward, 
the change could not be considered a violent one. The Minister rocallod how they 
bad committed themselves to a policy of prohibition. It could not be said that the 
PubUc thought that only pious wishes were being expressed by the Government. 
While he would invite constructive criticism and suggestions for raising funds 
necessary for carrying out thdr programme, the Minister would tsmphaslM that 
laxaiioQ, in their opinion, could not be levied for a greater purpose than prohibition. 

Official Bills Passed 

After the presentation of the Budget, the Council passed all the three readings 
of Uie three Bius which had bem passed by the Assembly earlier in the current 
nwion, namely, the Bills to amend the Bombay Small Holdera\ Relief Act^ the 
DUtrwt Police Act and the Weighta and Meaaurea Act. Ihe Council then adjourned 
“il the tUlu Febrnaw when the propriety of issuing press summaries of rtjprts or 
Dwer Government documents unaccompanied by me full text, was sougnt to be 
^yd by an adjournment motion. The motion rdated to the release bv the Director 
m Inmrmatioii ol a press summary of the report of the Committee which inquired 
into the ditouzbanoes on November 7, wh^ a demonstration against the Indus^ 
Dinnites BiU ze^ in firing on the strikers. Mr. B. C. Joahi, moving the ad]<^ 
unimeot, stated filiat the press summazy of the report of the committee was imom 
— ^ PSf* ^^d pubMe, as also to the members of the Council on Febmay 3, where- 
•.•OiAIefars fortnight more. Itww Mgued 
MmQWty <m the eve d! foe mnnidpiil dectoon. wm pqrchdadedr# 
1 fos tet font m deotioa. were odng oontated oo pwr^ unati 
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sod tbe report was conoeraed with the iesae As to whldi of the two parties was 
responsible for the distorbances oa the stidke day« If the pablio had the (oil report 
betort them ihej could have ia<l^;ed for themselves. The Horn MiniBtef, eppoeing 
the motion, said that there was no allegation that the press summary was inadeqtiate. 
A misleadine report in the local papers necessitated the issue of correct r^rt to 
avoid the public speculating on the news. Besides, it had been the policy of the 
Government to issue summaries before the full text was available, as it helped to 
prevent the press from making any speculation on the contents. The press in 


General Discussion of Budget 

24lh. A itith. FEBRUARY r—Bomba^’s Budget proposal were discussed for 
these two days. Prof. C, 8» Mahajam, while welcoming the rural uplift and 
educational policies oi the Government, criticised their taxation proposals, which, 
ho thought, would lead to economic and financial disaster. The tax on 
urban immovable property seemed to him* most objectionable. He wanted to know 
why Government had singled out a particular class of landlords for this taxation. 
Several members partici|)ated in the debate and strong condemnation of the 
Government’s taxation proposals and policy with regard to prohibition was voiced. 
Mr. A, B, Lattke, Finance Minister, replying to the debate, said that the big 
industrialists and rich people should put their hands deeper into their i^kets 
to alleviate the distress of the poor. Dr. M. D. Oilder^ Excise Minister, 
defending the Government’s prohibition policy, asserted that prohibition would 
load to an improvement of the lot of the poor people. 

Ban on Liquor Advertisements 

27l]i. MARCH :~-Liquor advertisements will be taboo in Bombay very shortly 
and necessary legislation in this behalf, on the lines of that obtaining in Madras, 
was passed to-day by the Council. 

Insolvency Law Amend. Bill 

88th« MARCH The House took up for cemsideration and passed to-day 
the Government Bill to amend the insolvency law in the province. The Premter, 
moving that the Bill be taken into consideration, explamed that the object of 
the Bill was to give a rijght to the judgment creditor to have his judgment- 
debtor adjudged insolvent ror non-payment of the judgment debt within a reasona- 
ble time, after service of notice on him, without undergoing the extra expense 
and trouble of taking execution proceedings. 

Charge Expenditure & Sales Tax Bill 

6th. APRIL :«-The House met to-day for a short time and passed the 
three readings of the Bombay Charged Expenditure Bill, and the first two 
rowings of the Sales Tax Bill, as passed by the Assembly. The Council 
was prorogued on the 24th. April. 
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Proceedings of the U. P. Assembly 

Winter Session— Lucknow— 3rd January to 21st. February 1939 

The U. P. Tenancy Bill 

The U. P. Legislative Assembly re^assembled after the X’mas holidays on the 
Srd. Jsnmry 1989 and resumed consideration of the Tenancy Bill. It passra Clause 
21 whi(^ specified what classes of tenants would enjoy hereditray right Only one 
drafting amendment moved by Mr Singh (Congressite). was accepted by the 
Government and most others, emanating from the Opposition benches, were opposed 
and rejected by the House. There was one division in the course of the day- on an 
amendment seeking to confer hereditary rights on sub-tenants of tenants-in-chief 
whose holding exceed 20 acres of land. It was negatived by 75 votes to 19. An 
amendment urging that sub-tenants of fixed rate tenants diould also acquire heredi- 
tary rights if they were in possession for a cotinuous period of five years at the 
commencement of this Act, was moved and withdrawn by Kunwar Sir Maharaj 
Singh* Another amendment, which was also withdrawn, was moved by the Nawab of 
CKhatari. It provided that hereditary rights should be conferred if a tenant him 
paid Ins rent In full for three yeaia continually to the landlord. In supporting this 
amendment, Nawab Sir Muhammad Yusuf warned the Government that the next 
three years would be critical years for the Government as the process of ejectment 
proposed in the Bill would be so infective and worthless that zamindars would 
never be able to realize thdr rents. Next day, the 4th. Jaanary, Clauses 22 to 29 of the 
Bill were passed and nearly 50 amendments on the order paper were disposed of. 
The Opmosiiion fou^t hm to prevent the accrual of hereditary ri^ts in lands 
sltuatea in a municipality, notified or town area as wdl as in lands owned by any 
educational institution, but their amendments were rejected by the House. Bimi- 
larly, the House negatived two other amendments moved agunst hereditaiy riglUs 
aocruing in uneconomic hdUUngs. In the afternoon an amendment was moved by the 
Govemment which the Rsimms Mimistsr described as an enabling clause in connec- 
ts with the sale of atenant’s bedding for the arrears of rent He promised to 
0aee Ae Governmdit’i proposals on this matter before the Houae in two or three 
days and added that it was contemplated that land diould revert tq the ori^al 
tenant liter an interval of lour or five years during which period the anetkm-inv- 
ehiser woidd have xeaBzed Ms outlay. Next day, the 5th. ianway, only two dauies 
sdating to suoeessioD of tenants ccmld be disposed. Muslim Lwigae manhgnt one 
and iS, wanted MusBm personal law to mly to Muslim toiancieB and they meita- 
Od that if this was not sgresd to by the Governmenti this would be one of m m 
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gal «gtmtt tlia ingress Oovernment of tlie proviDco diowing that the Gofemmant 
was oani^ httdafdp to MuBlims. The Iiw4mu$ ITtaiXar suoceedad in unnerring the 
cp|)Oiitio& by stating how Muslims outside the Assembly Chamber did not want 
Mudim perscmal law U> apply to tenancy and quoted from the reports of the committees 
appointed cm the subjmt in 1901 and 1926, which had Muslim majorities and which 
opposed ^e proposal. He also quoted the opinions received by the Government 
on the Bill not only from Muslims in general but even from several Muslim 
Leagues and members of those bodies. All of them had been published and supplied 
to members and were opposed to the Bhariat law being applied to tenancies. 
A number of amendments were made in the table of succession, giving rights of 
succession to step-mothers, grandfathers of deceased tenants and confining these 
rights to unmamcd daughters and to widows so long as they did not remarry. 

Habibullah and Begum Shahid Huseain strongly criticiBed the Government for 
trying to curtail the rights of women, but the Government’s contention was that dHby 
had drawn up the table in the best interests of agriculture and in order to prevent 
Irajgmentation of holdings. Three divisions were claimed by the Opposition to-day— 
twice on amendments and once on the adoption of the whole of Clause All 
were defeated by large majorities. Next day, the 6th. Janaaiy, the House made rapid 
progress and finished consideration of Clauses 32. 33 and 34. Mr. X. P. Jain, Parliamen- 
tary Secretary to the Revenue Minister, moved four amendments to Clause which 
dealt with succession to women holding inherited interest. These amendments, he said, 
were consequential on the changes made in the table of succession in an earlier clause. 
The amendments were accepted. Certain other consequential and verbal amendmenta 
to clause 33 moved by the Government were also accepted by the House. This 
clause dealt with the question of succession to women tenants, other than those 
mentioned in the previous clause. Claue 35, relating to the rights of tenants to sub- 
let holdings, was taken into consideration. Baja Sieheehtear Dayal Seth moved an 
amendment to the effect that a tenant could sublet a holding otherwise than in accor- 
dance with the provisions of this Act, with the consent of the samindar. The amend- 
ment also provided that no subtenant should acouire or enjoy any rights in a holding 
in excess ox the rights hdd by the tenant-in-chief. The Government opposed the 
amendment, which was rejected. The Baja of Tirwa moved that a tenant and a sub- 
tenant diould be jmntiy and severally liable for rent due from a tenant to the land- 
lord. Thia amendment was also opposed by the Government and was rejected and 
dause 35 was .passed without amendment During discussion of Clause 36, Baja 
Bieheehwar Dayal Seth moved an amendment restricting the sub-letting of a holdmg 
to a j^od of two years instead of five^ as provided in the Bill. Mr. Shaukat AH 
m^ea that the pmod be three years instead of five. Both amendments werert^jec* 
m and Clause 36 was adopted with minor official amendments. Baja Bieheehwar 
Dayal Seth moved an amendment to Clause 37 to make it clear that a tenant ihould 
tub-let hia holding at the commencement of the agricultural year only. The amend- 
ment also laid down the provision that before a holding was sub-let, the tenant should, 
by a notice in writing to the landholder, inform him lof the address of the pro- 
posed sub-tenant, the number of plots proposed to be sub-let and the rent payable 
tor sneh snb-leaae before the commencement of th^ agricultural year. The amendment 
negative and Clauae 37 was passed. Baja Bieheehwar Dayal SeWe motion to 
aM a new clauae to the Bill was rejected. Oauaes 39 and 40 were passed with minor 
cram amendments and Clause 41 was passed without amendments. At this sta^ 
^ V Monday, the 9th, Jaimary. when it passed clauses 43, 44 

{ 2^60 de almg with the extinction and division ox tenancies and the exchange of 
very tegthy amendment was moved by Baja Bieheehwar Dayal Seth 
m teten^ of the landlord’s right to acquire a holding for agricultural development 
•no saeli mer purposes as erecting mills or factories after payment of compensation, 
neiarndment was atrongly opposed by the Government on the grounds that 

Jmix. ^ rignta sought to be conferr^ ui)on the tenants this 

Bw ^ fiir^a thu privilege had been grossly abused in the past. The amend- 

^ the Hooie. Next day, the lOlli. January, the Assembly passed 
jgjjmjn 10 danses alter dimosing of nearly 50 amendments. The Bill mida no 


, - g. v» holdings Lv— . •r. 

cl one d these amendments and moved a compteheniive 
^ ^ Hoaw adopted. Other two amentoente ym 

o> tha jpand ^ thn lonmt to beneSt the Zemindaie and not 
An nOMBllililtai of hoidingam eqnallr moeaaaiT te teoMta aa 
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their holdings were subject to fnigmentattoa in a far greater degree The 
amendment accepted by the House provided lor consdidatiion to a limited 
extent and did not obviate the necessity of a separate bill on the subjeet. 
Next day, the 11th. January, Haja Bisheshwar Dayal Beth moved an amendment 
to Clause 69 sub-clause (2) providing that there should be a general provision that 
tenants should be entitled to make improvements in land if they had obtained the 
permission of the landlord. The amendment was rejected. An interesting amend* 
ment to the same sub-clause was moved by Nawab Sir Mahomed YvMvf, it sought 
to make absolutely clear that unless the custom referred to in this clause was a 
recorded custom, or unless the consent of the zamindar was obtained, the occupancy 
tenant or ex-proprietary tenant would not be entitled to the benefits conferr^ by 
this ^tion. The amendment was rejected and Clause 51 was passed. The House 
tq^ up Clause 59 relating to improvements to land by occupancy tenants. Mr. 
Sf^aehir Hussain Kidwai moved an amendment to add that the improvement shall 
be one which the landholder himself was competent to make. The amendment was 
reacted. Clause 59 (A) was then passed with a verbal amendment proposed by Mr. 
Ishaq Khan, In Clause 60, dealing with restrictions. Raja Bisheshwar Dayal Beth 
mov^ an amendment that no improvement would be made, which might render the 
land unfit for ^e purpose for which it was given. The amendment was withdrawn. 
Clause 60 was passed with a verbal amendment proposed by Mr. Mubashir Hussain 
Kidwai, Clause 61, making a tenant liable for lull rent in cases of improvement, was 
passed without discussion. Clause 62 empowered the tenant to apply to the Assistant 
Collector if permission to make an improvement was refused by a landlord. Mr. 
Bisheshwar Dayal Seth moved for its deletion. The amendment was rejected. Sub- 
clauses (2) and (3) were deleted on the motion of Mr. A, P, Jain and Clause 52 
was passed. Raja Bisheshwar Dayal Seth moved an amendment to Clause 63 
relatmg to the right of landholders to make an improvement. The amendment 
was refected, l^xt day, the 12th. January, Mr. A. P, Jain^ Parliamentary Secretary, 
mov^ an amendment deleting sub-clauses (3) and (4) Clause 63, which dealt with 
the rights of landholders to make improvements. These two sub-clauses enabled 
the Assistant Collector to grant or r^use pei'mission to make improvements in a 
case where the tenant had refused to give the landlord his written consent. The 
amendment was opposed on legal grounds by Mr. Ishaq Khan, Mr. Jaffer Hussain^ 
Nawab Sir Mahomed Yusuf, Mr. Tahir Hussain, Raja Bisheswar Dayal Seth, Mr. 
Asis Ahmed and Mr. Munfait AIL The amendment was passed by 90 votes to 31. 
The House passed Mr. A, P, Jain's amendment substituting a new clause for Clause 

63 (a) and rejected the amendment for its deletion moved by Raja Bisheshwar Dayal 
Beth, Mr. Mubashir Hussain Kidwai moved an amendment urging that permission 
be refused for any work costing more than five times the annual rental ox the land. 
The amendment was withdrawn. Mr. Rizwanullah moved an amendment to Clause 

64 urging that the tenant should not be entitled to compensation for improvements 
made after the cause of action for a suit or notice had begun. The amendment was 
withdrawn. Raja Bisheshwar Dayal Seth moved anothib amendment against the 
t^ant being entitled to compensation for improvements made even within three 
months prior to service of summons or notice. He said he wanted to prevent fraud. 
The House a&epted Mr. Ishaq Khan's amendment that a tenant should not be 
entitled to compensation for improvements made after the date of institution of a 
suit or making of application for i^8ue of notice. Raja Bisheshwar Dayal Seth 
withdrew his amendment. Clause 64 was then adopted. Mr. A P, Jain moved two 
amendments to Clause 65, dealing with compensation for buildings when erected 
without the landholder’s consent, to the efiect that the tenant be. entitled to sell such 
hidings before the date of delivery of possession or before some later date with the 
pi^ismon of a court. Raja Bisheshwar Dayal Seth sought to add another proviso 
mat the tenant from whom any arrear of rent was due to the lancUiolders shoold 
not be entitled to remove the materials until he had discharged the arrear due. When 
the Government made no r^y, the Baja complained that the Government had made 
up thmr mind not to discuss the various simestions made by the Opposition 
benches. The amendment was rejected and Mr. Jain's amendment was adopted. 
Next day, the ISlk. Jaamoy, the House accepted an amendment moved by Mr. 
A. P. t/affi. Parliamentary Secretary, to Clause 69. The amendment 1^ down 
conations lor the transfer of right of improvements in the land made by si tensnt, in 
case it was sold for arrears rent Clause 69 (A}, with certain verbal ehaages to 
bring it into line with mvious Clauses which had been amended* was thin w 
Mr. Faelur Rahman jDian and idfke Nawab M Chhatari opposed the soamMaA 
33^ lattor urged that thoto must he spine l&nit to the 
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CtaranmeBt He eoniidered that the only principle involved in Uie pimwed fhanjif 
nae an attempt to harm both lamindan and tenants, He asserted that tl the amm« 
laait ivaa paMd, it would cause breaches of the peace between the tenants themsdv# 
in the rural areas. Instead of being a blessing the Bill had become a curse. ISM 
amendment was adopted. Baja Btshenhwar Dayal Seth next moved an amendment; 
deleting Bub-Clause 71 (b) the efTect of which was to take away the tenant's rifi^ta 
in scattered trees on his holding, which had been in his (x)8se88ion for the last ten 
years. The amendment was rejected. Mr. A, P, Jain moved a number of amend* 
ments to totion 72, the object of which was to provide facilities to tenants for the 
surrender of thdr holdings. The Clause, as amended, was passed. An amtmdment 
by Mr. Jahaq Khan to Section 73 sought to raise the prioa from fifteen days to one 
month during which a holding could be surrendered after a decree for the enhance- 
ment of rent had been passed. The amendment was acc epted by Mr. Jain. Four 
dauses were passed before the House adjourned till Monday next, the 16th. Jamunj^ 
when fifteen clauses (78 to 93) were passed. Most of them relaU^d to the determin- 
ation and modification of rent and were passed with lit^lt^ or no variatiem. 
That the order of remission or suspension of rent, pa^ncfl by the Govern- 
ment for natural calamities should be open to be questioned in civil or 
revenue court was the object of an amendment moved in the afternoon by 
au Independent Party memoer. The amendment was opposed not only by the 
Government, but also by the Muslim Ixiague party. It was pointed out by the 
Revenue Minister that it did not preclude anybody from seeking redress in the court 
if the Government acted against the provisions of the Bill. During the course of dis- 
cussions, it was announced by Mr. A. P, Jam, parliamentarv secretary, that the 
Government did not propo^ to do away with ejectment clauses, but they would make 
alternative proposals regarding sale by auction and the exac^t proposals will be commu- 
nicated to the House. Next day, the tlth. January, Uie demand of the Muslim 
League party for the application of personal law under the provisions of the Bill was 
pimally combed by the Government, when they moved an amendment to clause 10, 
that on the death of the str-holder the Sir right shall not devolve except in accord- 
ance with the personal law to which the deceased was subjei^t. A Muslim l^eaguer 
with a view to clarifying the position sought to add an explanation m the clause 
that the law in the case of the Muslims shall mean the Bhariat law of inheritance. 
This amendment, however, was not pressed in view of the able expositioD by a 
la^ei member, Chaudhri Haider Husain^ Uiat the personal law could not but mean 
Hindu law in the case of the Hindus and Muhammadan law in the case of Muslims. 


The concession mode 1^ the Government to the Muslim sentiment was highly aimre- 
dated by the Muslim League party, but caused some flutter among tlic taluqaars. 
Their spokesman, Raja Btsheahar Daual Seth lost no time in moving another amend- 
ment that the pmrsonal law made applicable to sir holders sliould not apply in cases 
governed by Act I of 1869. In otiner words, the Baja wanted tliat the sir of the 
tiiuqdars would be governed by the taluqdari law of succession. Ihe ament* 


apply in es 
the sir of 


snoum ne govemeu by tlie taluqaan law or siiccesBioii. ju< 
did hot find hivour with the House. The consideration of clauses ten and twelve 
had been postponed at the request of the Government was resumed today, and they 
were passw. The Government stoutly resisted two OmKiBition amendments to section 
94, thiu the court fee in suits relating to variation or rent should not exceed Ks. 10 
imd Rs. 15 respectively. Their point of view was that such a limit would not help 
the tenants at all in their existing circumstances, but would, on the contra: y eii- 
oourage the samindars to institute suits for enhancement of rent in the whole vQlage. 
The amendments were rejected by the House. Next day, the 18lh. January, a most 
oontcoversiai amendment was dwated relating to Clause 101 on the duration oi 
^ proviso to the Clause provides that the Provincial Government may 
opieg r evision oi rent in case of a rise or fall in prices. Further, it provides that the 
uorwineet may postpone revision on ground of administrative convenience.” The 
nienaineat was^ reacted by 27 to 83 votes. Beveral other amendments aiming to 
JJHHse TO period after which revision might take place were reja^ted and 
passed. Biz amendments ndatitig to Clause 120 (1) were then taken 
Qovernmttit aooepted two amendments moved by the Opposition. One 
imy ea to to approval oi the Lsgislatnre before api^ointiiig an officer to revise rwi 
apd w man in emergencica .imdthe other to the ^letfon of Clause 102 (1) (DJ 
Swing power to m officer to commute produce rents into money rents. Clwse 
nod^Uie Assembly Wjoarned till the 10th. iauuary, wte 
■ Hoaaaim (Uiisiim Lsainiei moved an amendment providing thal 


the oedar of an ofBeer sppdnted under Sec^ 10^ 
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with the Oommis8ioiier. The ameiidiiiaiit waf njected. Hie Hoaie eleo lefeetad 
Raja Siahashwar Layal 8eth^$ ameadment eeeki^ to pronde that aecoiid appeal 
ahottld lie to Board of Reveaae in connection with the verolon ai rent and 
nwenne in caaee of emergency. Mr. lahaq Khan moved for the deletion of tiie 
proviao that no order under this Section should be questioned in any civil or revenue 
court* with a View to checking the misuse of the powers conferred on the Qovem- 
ment. The amendment was rejected. The House passed Clause 102 and the next 
two clauses without much discussion. Clause 105, which was next taken up, evoked 
considerable discussion. Mr. A, P. Jain moved six amendments, all of which were of 
minor importance, except the one to sub-clause 105 (2) (d) that the valuation of 
beddings of hereditary tenants at the proposed rates does not exceed one-fifth of the 
vidue of the pnoduce. A member of the Indcj^ndent Ptfty moved an amendment 
to sub-clause (d) that nine-twentieth be substituted for one-fifth. He also moved 
dhis deletion of sub-clause (e). All official amendments were accepted and the others 
were reject^. Raja Bisheahwar Dayal Seth moved an amendment to the effect that 
the rent agreed to by tenants who were admitted to holdings in or between 1304 and 
1313 fiislis should not form the basis of rent rates. By another amendment* the 
Baja wanted to omit the ratio of one-fifth (of rent to pmuce) for purposes of rent 
fixation. The Nawab of Chhatari moved an amendment to the same sub-clause 
for excluding the period between 1304 and 1306 faslis. Nawab Sir M, Yueuf 
mov^ another amendment to the same sub-clause that rent should be fixed 
at not less than one-fifth and not more than one-third of the produce. 
Mr. A. P. Jain opposed all the amendments* which were rejected. The Assembly 
tb^ adjourned till Monday next, the 28rd. Jamiary, when eight 
more clauses were passed. Owing to strong and unanimous opposition on the 
part of members not ndonging to the Conness Party, (Government were obliged to 
withdraw the amendment to clause 1(^, which in some way countenanced the exis- 
ting iniquitous anangement, whereby some of the tenants bmonging to higher castes 
enjoy a privileged position in the matter of payment of rent The Government 
amendment which sought nadually to eliminate such caste privileges required the 
rent rate officer to record the extent to which, in any village, any class of person 
held land at a favourable rate or rent, and the extent to which, in their application 
to suits for enhancement of rent of the members of such class, the rent rates should 
be modified on this account. Nawab Sir Mohammad YueuL in opposing the amend- 
ment said, *li is staggering that a Democratic (Government imould make oold to come 
forward with such a preposterous proposal.* The members of the scheduled castes 
app^ed to the (Government to withdraw the amendment as it sought to perpetute in 
statute the existing distinction between them and the higher castes. The Nawab 
of Ghhatari pointedly drew Government’s attention to the fact that such a provision 
contained in the original Bill had been omitted by the select commitee. The zamindar 
memtos stronly urged, in connection with section 115, that rent should be liable to 
enhancement wnen tne productive powers of land were increased by fluvial action or 
by any other enuse. They stressed that by refusing to accept their plea, the (Govern- 
ment ignor^ thmr just claim. The amendment moved vrith this object was opposed 
by Government and rejected by the House. Next day, the 24th. January, the Assem- 
bly passed tm clauses and postponed the consideration of one at the Truest oi the 
Revenue Minister. One of the clauses renders void and illegal the demands made 
by samindars icom tenants. It says that all fees, charge or impositionB upon tenan- 
ts under the denomination of abwab, said matalba, hari^ begar or other like appela- 
tlons in addition to rent or eayar, if any payable, should be illegal and unenforce- 
able in a court of law. The samindar’s viewpoint found expression in a speech 
made by Bisheahwar Dayal Seth^ who said that the clause as drafted amounted 
lo an expropriation of the sammdars’ rights and nothing else. He said that the 
xamindars were entitled to get certain dues from their tenants and (Government was 
not at all just^ed in abolisiiing the rights hitherto enjOTod by the zamindars. He 
mov^ an amendment maktiur an exception in the case of dues covered by a contract 
custom. The Nawab of Chhatafi moved another amendmmit that all unrecorded 
demands dumld be rendered void. The House rejected both the amendments and 
oavfied the amendment moved by Mr. A. P. Jain making nasrana also iUegaL Cfianse 
129 was under coniMeration when the House adjourned till the M. Feigittry trhan 
the HU did hot make much headway. Only two clauses were passed and thheensidera- 
tlon M eight clauses in diapter VII was postponed at the request of the (GoveniiiMt 
in order to enable Ihm to redraft the emnses. Next day, the TUI. FOhvnaiy* twelve 
were paiwindi One of them prohibits arrest or detention of a tenant for eBtaiM.' 
of mt. An mS^ent for ^ dimtioii of the daiise mosttd by a 
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Indepcttdmt paii^ ofvpowd botih by the Qovernment as well as tbe Oppodlimi 
nrlies and it was in the end withdrawn. The landlord members eapressed the hm 
St the Gownment wonld also prohibit the arrest and detention of aamindarS' m 
tnears of land revenue. That distndnt should not be one of the methods for the 
iteovery of arrears oi rent was the object of a Government amendment, which the 
Iftndlord membors strongly opposed. Thdr main criticism was that in the sdeet 
eommittee the Government had'agreed to this provision, but now for some myste- 
rious reason th^ wanted to take a somersault and deprive the samindars of this 
easy meth^ of realizing their arrears of rent from the tenants. Nawab said 
that the Cmgress Government seemed to change with the ohange of the wind and 
had no settled principles on anything. The Nawab of Chhatari declared that 
it would be a mistake to remove the provision relating to distraint altogether, and 
by doing so the Government would be giving no protection to the tenant. The 
Assembly t<^y passed clause 150. Next day. the 8th. February, the House aeeepm,^ 
an important amendment moved by Mr. A, r. Jain to Clause 151. The amendment 
empowers tlto Government to recover arrears of rent from tena»iis, in the case of a 

f enersd refusal, as arrears of land revenue. Another important amendment moved 
y Mr. Krishnananda Khare vests certain power in the Collector in case of a dispute 
between co-tenants which is likely to cause a breach of the peace or where the 
zamindars have realised illegal demands, the Collector, in such cases, will take the 
areas under his management and will pay the profit to the persons entitled to it 
after deducting the coat. Mr. A. P, Jain, rarliamcntary Secretary^ moved raoUier 
amendment to the above amendment. At the request of the Opposition consideratioii 
of both the amendments was postponed. The Mimater for Revenue moved the' deletion 
of Chapter Eight, dealing with distraint for recovery oi arrears of rent. The deletion 
of Chapter Eight from the Tenancy Bill will do away with 29 clau^, 225 amend- 
ments and contentious provisions. A number of Congressmeu participate m tM 
debate. The Opposition benches vehemently opposed the motion and urtm that^™ 
chapt^ contained a wholesome provision to deal with recalcitrant and habitual dem- 
ulters among the tenants. Nawab Mahomed Yusuf complained of the Government's 
vacillation, as they now wanted deletion of what they had agreed to in the Meet 
Committee. The motion was adopted. Thereafter the House passra ClausM 178 and 
179 before adjourning till the next day, tlie 9th. February, when after passing certain 
re-drafted clauses relating to deposit of rent in the tahsildar’s court and its disppaal. 
barring of suits agtdnst anything done regarding the deposit, and o^pMlt of 
rent in court daring the pendency of a suit, the conshlcration of which hm 


aingie contentious clause, which the Government have now brought forward with a view 
to enable the collector of a district to take charge of the viljiige, mam or portm 
thereof, and retain it under his own management, if after bolding a suitable raquiry 
he was aatiafied that any hardship was caused to the tenants due to a depute Mtwm 
eo-ahaiera regarding their righta, or the realization of illegal charges, babitw 


vois Clause wnicn wa^ cnaractenzeu as lue mosi uuuv&iuub wn ui^« 
pouKmouB by Raja Biaheahwar DayaL That it was a rer»fessiv© aa^sasure broui^t by 
the^k door to be used against their political opi)onent8, who had courage to oppp- 
5 the Congress candi^tes during elections, was the view expressed by Mr. Aafuruddin 
Faruai, A large numbw of amendments moved by the Oppositiim members, most 
of w^hwere opposed by the Government, were rejected by the House. Three 
amendmenta were, nowever, aooepted. Their effect was to enable toe collected to 
jwnage the proper^ aoqniied by mm under this clause for a period not exceeding 
two years, as toe provincial (Government might direct, and return the surplus to the 
lanoper pmon after deducting the amount or land revenue due. Jb’urtocr toe hardsmp 
MMd to^penons other than the tenants in toe village would be no ground for the 
o^foetor te taking over toe management of the vUlage. Next day, toe loth. Fahra^, 
JWEhowito a series ii reverses for tbe zamindars and they were unable to i^vinoj 
toe G oyeraittent o£ toe Justioe of their claims for the rdization of 

toe tenant was ejected. The House paeeed clause 181 awrding to wiUch 
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N&t. iJtiiocigli the arrean might rdate to the year preceding the pxeviona agricul- 
iund year. The Oorernment thought that it was just and reasonable that the tenant 
shoula not be deprived of more that half of his holding for arrears not exceeding 
one year’s rent and opposed the amendment moved against that provisioD. 


The House then adjourned till Monday, the 18th. February, when it dcTOted 
oonsiderable ^ time considering amendments relating to the procedure regarding 
ent for arrears of rent in Clause 183. At the ena of the day it had 


pMsed only clauses 185 and 185 (A). Several amendments of the Opposition 
wanted that no court fee be paid on such applications and also provioed for 
inoreasiag the time-limit for such implications. They were all rejected as the 
Government opposed all of them. Ihe Government accepted the principle of the 
Opposition’s amendment that an application could be amended after it had been 
fibed. Mr. A. P. Jain moved an amendment to provide for this, which was 
Mssed. While discussion of the amendment to Clause 185 (B) was proceeding. 


C ed. While discussion of the amendment to Clause 185 (B) was proceeding, 
House rose for the day and adjourned till the next day, the 14th. February, when 
Clauses 185 (B) to 183 (G) were passed by the House, which also accepted modification of 
sub-clause 185 (U) regarding the procedure in disputes concerning rent. Consi- 
deration of Clause 185 (J) was ^stponed for redrafting it. N^ezt da^, the 


deration of Clause 185 (J) was ^stponed for redrafting it. N^ezt da^, the 
18th. Febmanr, no less than fifteen amendments were movra by the Opposition to 
Clause 185-K after it was passed. This was a new clause moved yesterday by 
Mr. A. P. Jain, parliamentary secreta^. It empowers the tahsilaar to lease 
the land of an ejected tenant, for a period not exceeding six years, to a person 
depositing the anws due. Two amendments were carried by the House and the 
rest were rejected after discussion. In accordance with these amendments, the 
tahsildar may exercise his discretion on an application being made by the 
ejected tenant and not otherwise; and, secondly, he may lease the land simul- 
taneously with the ejectment of the tenant without waiting for proceedings 
between the Slst day of May and the 15th day of June of the agricultum 
year in which the tenant is ejected. Baja Bisheahwar Dayal Seth wanted that 
the tahsildar should lease land only with the written consent of the landlord. 
Another member urged that a portion of the holding not exceeding one half 
should be leased. A third amendment wanted that the land shoulcf be leased 
to i^ricultural labourers, tenants with economic holdings, or other tenants 
residing in the village. Another amendment urged that compensation should be 

S lid to an ejected tenant who had effected certain improvements. The purpose of 
is amendment was accepted by the Beveuue Minister, and he himself moved an 
amendment to the effect that the tahsildar may lease the land on an application 
from the tenant. This amendment was accept^ and the clause, as amended, was 
passed. Both on this day and on the next day, the 16th. FebnusT* the Bill 
made very little progress. While only one clause was passed yesterday, not 
more than two clauses were passed today. The clauses which were passed today 
made some further concessions to tenants in the matter of ejectment ptbceedings. 
The tenant is given ample time to pay the decretal amount, and it is further 




amount, the ejectment order shall be cancelled. In the case of ejectment, it is 

S ' itm Ithat the tenant would be ejected only from such portion of the 
g the rent of which does not exceed one-sixth of the d^retal amount. 
A number of amendments moved to wMtUe down the concessions granted to 
mected tenants were rejected after discussion. The House thmi adjourned^ till 
Monday, the 86th. Febnuwy, when twelve more clauses in the chapter on eject- 
ment wme passed and section 200 was being discussed. Most of the amendments, 
moved to safeguard the rights of landholders, were opposed by the Government 
and rejected by the House. Twice in the course of the day the discuMiem on 
Amendments had to be stopped for want of quorum. Next day, the 81st FebnHryv 




th« Qtav cUuses from ^ to 206, dealing with qeotmeat of 
occupying without title, mode of execution of dectee ox ombi, time of 
Heen^ and; lemedMe for wragful reieotment were paaaed with moat whu 
uBwadmente. Ine only um endment of importance was moved by Mr. A, P. Jain, 
> : anbatituting a new olauM for Oanse 202. to the effect that deurery of poaaeMiou 
in. exeontkm of a decree or order for ^tmoit of a dvil ox revenue ’court ehsll 
sot he made before the fiiat d^r of April or after the^ thirtieth day off 7nae m 
wy year in whkh it was pamed^ Sir MaAomad yuettf, moving aootiiv amaed- 
moBt^to the danae, remarked that it was a moat Bystandio mid cB tod ma d 
a«ttm td doi^ away with cieetmeQt altogetiur. Win the paadhK^t Qifhhh 
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2tB^ tha Aftembly to-day chapter on ejectment which ptoved t6 be 

a eontentioiis chapter in the Bill. Thereafter the Houie took up OhapM 10 
deeliuk with grants of land hdd rent free or at a faroorable rate of rent 
Raia Bi$ht$hwar Dayal 8€th moved an amendment to Clause 1^0 uigiug 
In a registered instrument, the conditions of the gmt and its duviSoU 
sh^d be set forth. The atbendment was rejected by ol votes to ^ and an 

amendment by Mr. d. P. Jatn, that the grant of land for the purpose ol 

planting groves should not be treated as rent free was passed. Clauses SIS to 
218 were passed with slight modifications. Clause 210, however, was postponed 
for redrafting to incorporate a suggestion from the Opposition that the grant 
of land for a religious or social service should be deemed exempt so fmr u 
proprietory rights accrued in it. The House adjourned till the next day, the 
list February, when it accepted clause 216 as re-drafted. Mr. Jafar Hussoffn 
moved an amendment to it^ but Mr. Jain contended that his amendment wis 
the result of an understanding with the Opposition and threat«>uQd to withdraw It 
If Mr. Jafar Huisain pressed his amendment. Mr. Jafar Hussain complained 
that the Government were unnecessarily charging the Opposition with am^^g 
dilatory tactics, but agreed to withdraw his amendment. Next day, 

IM. February, the Assembly spent the whole day discussing amendments on 

Clause 228 and its sub-clauses. Earlier, the House ^ passed Clause 227. Ujing 

down the definition of grove-holders. Clause 228 desenb^ the rights and liabilities 
of grove-bolders. Two divisions were challenged. Mr. Zahirul Ha%%an Lari^ by 
an amendment, sought that grove-holders should not have the right of transfer 
of groves. The amendment was rejected by 29 votes to 85. An amendment moved 
by Mr. Muhammad Raza Khan further wanted that the right of a grove-holder 
shall not be auctioned in satisfaction of a civil or revenue courts decree. The 
amendment was rejected by 30 votes to 84 and further discussion on the Bill 
terminated at this stage to be resumed later. 

Ceb8 oh Sugar 

At 4 p. m., Dr. Kaiju moved a resolution regarding the levy of six pies 
cess on s^ar. Dr. Katju pointed out that the resolution was in fulfilment of 
the promise made in the Upper House that in case the Government levied oeM 
of more than three pies, they would consult the Legislature. Dr* Katju said that 
in matters of sugar control, the Governments of Binar and the Unit^ ftovinoes 
were moving in close oo-operation and that Bihar already bad a cess of six pi^. 
It would be unfair to the industry in Bihar if a lower cess was levied here. 
Sir J. F, Srivaziava (Upper India Chamber of Commerce), opposing the 
resolution, protested against the raising of money from industry for the general 
Fevrau& which was utilised for increasing the police force and the Sec^ri^ 
staff. He pointed out that the Congress, which claimed to be a friend of tiba 
poor, WM now taxing sugar which was a necessity of life. The debate had not 
eondnded when the Souse adjourned. 


Bttdgwt SeMioo— Lucknow— 24tli. February to 25th. April 1039 

FlHAHCIAIi STATEMSHT FOR 1939—40 

FBBaUARY The Budget for the financial year 1039-40 with a small 
SCf*^**.F^^*?^umultaneoualy in both houses of L^tature at 5 pjn. to-day. 
Aje iynmtar $ budget statement occupied nearly 80 minutes in the Lower House 
was the Upper House by Vr. Katju. Presenting a deficit budget 

Premier, Fandit Govind Ballabh Pant, esumated a revenue 
expenditure of Bs. 13,6938422, leaving a deficsit of 
MiiJ iL p ^ proposed to levy an employment tax, whh^ 

JDWd Iwoh Bi. 30,^,^, and the remaining deficit the Premier hoped to wipe oWK;; 
SS!? ^ declared : ‘Almost the whole of expei^^ 

last year or Ibis year, which now exc^s the amount actually , 
ggr to my -as by nearly is. 135,00,000, was directed towards the relief of thi j 
~ ana prompunjs rsmunerstive and progressive objects deikned to xdie 
jjd mjte^ k^of the general mass m the peopl«’. The mmitf in hie 
” R? yy wvpmmeat have acomvted the scheme of basic edueatkaii 
i mvi^ therefor and are paying special attention to the qaesttoh' 
matioii ^ oriad^ tril^ in connexion with whkh ^ 
i to dttiOTO ill m hdbes ; improving the condition of the ssrrieg 
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of inferior Government servants by giving them rdief in pay, leave and pension and 
introducing scales of pay. The minimum pay of jail warders, and police conatdiles 
has been raised to Rs. 15. The Premier announced schemes tor the rearg^iatioii of 
pdice. separation of executive and judicial functions, extending of the Barda csnd 
into the eastern districts, extension of the tube-wdl system, and extension and 
improvement of the existing grid system. Provision has also hoea made for 
the extension of the councillors’ quarters. 

Two TiixATxov Bilis 

Two taxation measures were introduced by the Premier after the presentation 
of the budget, namely, the U. P, 6ale$ of Ithtor Spirits Taxation Bill and the 
Z/i, P. Employments Tax Bill, The former Bill proposes to levy two annas per 

S ion, whue the latter propose to levy a graded tax when the total sala^ earned 
ring the year ending March 31 exceeds Ks. 2,50a The minimum tax is Es. 90 on 
an annual income ranging between Es. 2,500 and Es. 3,500. There is a progressive 
increase, the tax on incomes above three lakhs being Es 32,000. In the statement 
of objects and reasons it is stated that the Government considers it expedient to in- 
crease the revenue of the province to finance various schemes of rural, education, 
medical and industrial development, including extension of the policy of prohibition. 
It is therefore proposed to impose a tax on different employments on a definite 
g^ed scale. Persons employed in his Majesty’s military, naval and air forces and 
those whose emoluments from their employment do not exceed Es. 2,500 annually 
would be exempt from this tax. 

Several Bills Introduced 

A number of Bills were then introduced. The Consolidation of Holdings Bill 
was introduced by the Revenue Minister, the Agricultural Produce Markets Bill by 
the Minister of Justice and the Indian Medicine Bill by the Minister of Local Self- 
Oovemment The Minister of Justice also laid on the table the amendment to the 
Sugar Factories Control Rules of 1938 and the Government scheme for the separa- 
ti(m of judicial and executive functions of magistrates in U. P« The Assembly 
then adjourned till 13th. March. 

General Discussion of Budget 

18fb. A 14tii. MARCH The general discussion of the Budget commenced on 
the 18tii« Marsh when severe criticism of the Government’s financial policy resulting 
in ever increasing burden of taxation on the people of the province was voiced by 
non-C^ngress members. Kunwar Sir Maharaj Singh asked the Premier what 
further measures of taxation did the Premier propose in order to meet additional 
deficits which were bound to follow if the policy of prohibition was speedily carried 
into effect without effecting very subtantial economies. Sir Jwala Prasad Srivastava 
calculated that the new expenditure embarked upon by the Government during 
tha last 20 months totally Es. 1,60,00,000, while the loss in excise revenue 
due to the prohibition policy so far amounts to Es. 40,00,000. This Government 
had to raise two crores oy new taxation, and by means of the entertainment tax, 
sugarcane oiss and enhance stamp duty and court-fees they had already realized Es. 
1.93,00,000. He expected that further taxes would be levied to realize the remaining 
Es. 66,00,000. Cajjtain 8. J?. Pocock voiced the public opinion in saying that the employ- 
ment tax was an iniquitous proposal and would arouse resentment among the educate 
pepple who had to do some real work for their living. He warned the Government that 
this tax would result in increased unemployment among the educated middle classes, 
ind both individuals and capital would be forced to leave the juxivince in search of more 
itiiubtious financial atmosphere. Next day, the Uth. Marsh Mr. H. G. Walfird 
described the Budget as miueading and complained that the Government had done 
nothing for tto masses. He chidlenged the justice and equity of the sugar cess and 
the pe&ol and employment taxes. To tax 130 I. C. S. men, the Government taxed 
Ss whole province. The Government, he said, wanted money, not for the benefit of 
ii the country, but for Oongiess prcq^anda. Sir Muhammad Yueuf said that the 
finances of the Government were in a desperate condition and heeding towards 
banlmiptqr end described the Budget as '*glamorou8 window-dressing.” ^ Mr. Latm 
Bkanker Bs^jpai (Congress), while congratulating the Premier for making 
nrovtsiODS in the Bu&et for the uplilt of the fsllm and depremed masses^coiiipttin^ 

. wt the Govemm^t had done nothing to reotify the tmpbeavy admintstratlQn end 
recommendsd the immediate abolitioa of a number of posfo. Aaam 
yl^ed that the Government had made no adequate piovtsioii for femifo eouean^ 
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amoiilly for Mvilin Tte Nawaft tf Chhatari wd«oroed Uie tneniun In Il« 
ffUr y of the low pdd iteff. He feeted that witb the intrcduetton of PraUhttiioB 
and Moaetiqn in canal ratcB, the Government would bo faced with a heavy deftdft 
neat year. Beplying to criticiama, the Premier ^lointed out that taking into ancoiint 
the superannuation charges and the sinking fund to meet the debt charges which 
came up to 1^. 60 lakhs, the subvention of the Government of India was really no 
irindfidi as cmitended by some. He declared that he made substantial economies to 
UMKt the situation. Regarding the reduction in salaries, the Premier said he could 
not reduce the salary in the case of superior posts. The Government were, 
however, pursuing the Question and had made a representation to the authoiitiea. 
Be claimed that he had converted the deficit of 193.'V30 into a surplus, paid up 
the ctebts and invested capital expenditure. As regards Prohibition, the Premier 
wanM the House to give a clear verdict whethere they wiuited it or not. If 
they did, they must find the money for it. He expected to present supplemen- 
tary eatimatea for medical and public health. The Premier roncluded with an 
appeal to all to ioin him in makmg the villages cleaner, ric her and better. 

VoTiKQ ON Budget Demands 

14tb. to 60th. MARCH '.—Voting on Budget demands for grants commenoed on 
the 14th. Maieh. The necessity for abolishing grinding of fiour in jails was urged by 
speakers during the discussion on a cut motion to a demand for Its. 80,()B.0r>0 under 
Vails and convict settlements.” Mr. Oopinaih Srivastava, Parliamentary Secretary, 
stated that as an experiment, the Government were starting a power mill in one 
central Jail. Replying to the debate on another cut motion relating to {ails, Mr. 
Srivaatava stated that political prisoners were those who did not act for personal 
nin. The classification, he said, would depend on the nature of tlie crime committed. 
Thme would be only one class of political prisoners and classification in the 
case of non-political prisoners would also be abolished. Those sentenced to 
simple imprisonment would be required to spin in jails. All the outs being 
withdrawn, Uie entire grant was passed. Next day, the 16th March, both 
Congreas and Opposition members criticised the Government’s land re^*enue 
policy. The mover complained that while the collection of revenue from aamindars 
wu 99.9 per cent, the collection of rente was only GO or 80 per cent, which meant 
that without getting rent from tenants, the zamindars bad to ])ay revenue from 
their pockets. Mr. Mohanlal Oautam (Socialist) complained that though the Congress 
had Ikea in oflSce for about two years, they had not done enough. The Tenancy 
Bill was so much delayed that numerous tenants bad been ejected. He added 
that samindaries should go, lock, stoc k and barrel. 1 be time bud gone when the 
British wanted Zamindars. The latter were now wanted by none in the country. 
Nawab Mohamed Ytievf said that the economic condition of zamindars was so bad 
that it was a disgrace to the Government. Tlie Governmpt could not achieve their 
end unless they combined labour and capital. The province, he claimed^ was main- 
ly the creation of zamindars. Sir J. P, Srivaatava demanded clarification of the 
meoue policy, as ^e Revenue Minister’s attitude was doubtful in tliis matter as 
in others. For instance he had supported Mr. Bose and now he was sitting with 
the supporters of Mr. Uandhi 1 He added that tlie entire money on rural develop- 
yMO t W9M being wasted. They should give monetary assistance to the tenantry ; a 
imtdeal had to be done to see a contented tenantry. On the ISth. Mareh, 
m^ouse voted demands for grant concerning Excise, Veterinary, Co-operative 
viedit aiM Agriculture. In connection with the last of these demands, Dr. Katju 
the^ intention of the Government to appoint a committee of officials and 
non-oofoiab with wide tmma of rderence to examine all the activities of the 
department and said that the Government was willing that the depart- 
^thjm^^ overhauled. The House then adjourniri till Tuestlay. 
wlwttvoted thedmands for grants under (1) Public Works, imd 
uyil Works. Government were severely criticised by the opposition for provid- 
m a lump turn of Ba. 27,75,000 in the budget without having detail^ ibc scheM 
we expenditure thla lam amount. Kunwar Sir Maharaj Singh considers 
SKr proce&re for adoption by a responsible Government. 

^»R»N»fcatlons, Hafiz Mohammad fhrahim thought that it was 
™ tiieGoveniiaent to come before the House with a dolled schema 
6iia 6’W caae. He^ however, assured the House that the detailed proposals 
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inm thejoentnil roid development account and the adminiatration of jiiatice. Dr. 
JTofyti, Miniater for Jtiatice, promiaed to allot a day, if poaaible* of the Govem* 
^cot a^eme for aeparaticm of judicial and executive functiona in the mondi of 
ApriL Moat of the apeechea made from the Congpreae benchea were unduly lengthy and 
irraevant to the iaauea raiaed by the cut motiona. Next day, the 28rd. Mardi, two out 
motiona were diacuaaed in connection with the education budget and the diacuaaiona took 
a cmmunal turn. The motiona related to the reaervation of aeata for Mualim atudenta 
IB the K^g Qeorge’a Medical CTollege and granta made to the Aligarh and Benarea 
Univeraitiea. The Education Minister refuaed to interfere with the diacretion of ^e 
Lucknow University which waa an autonomous body and ran the medicid cbllege. 
This cut motion was pressed to a division and rejected by the House. Next day, we 
Mfh. Mareh, the Assembly passed the Education budget of Bs. 2,13,66,919, the 
highmt ever ^r^nted in the province. Most of the cut motiona related regarding 
Mualim institutioiia or Schedule Castes* grievances. In the course of the discussion, 
the Minister^ announced that he had written to all institutions of the province that, 
unless, restrictions against Harijans were removed before July next, the Govern- 
ment would stop the grants to them. The question of grants to private institutions 
was raised by a cut motion, replying to which the Minister said, ''They are bound 
. to die. Why should 1 be the hangman ?” Next day, ^e 25th. Mareh, Mrs. Vijaya 
Laxmi Pandit presented her budget for Public Health, which was passed wiwout 
any "cut** motion being pressed to a division. Mrs. Pandit pointed out that there were 
serious floods and famine all over the province. She thought that the Public Health 
Dmartment was still considered "untouchable** among the Government Departments 
and urged the people to co-operate with the authorities. She drew attention to the 
Government’s desire to extend the health scheme to five other districts and stated 
that a scheme for distribution of milk had been started in Agra District. She 
announced that she had received an offer from four persons, including Bs. 5,000 
from Mr. G. D. Birla. to equip moving dispensaries for women, for we Sitapur 
District. The Assembly passed two more grants relating to superannuation 
allowances and pensions and payment of commuted value of pensions. On the 
28fh. Mareh, communal passion and prejudice of the worst type were greatly in 
evidence in both the Congress and the Muslim League benches in connection with 
the discussion of a cut motion under the head ‘general administration.’ The issue 
raised by the motion was ‘the grave situation created by the failure of the Govern- 
ment to maintain law and older in the province, and its failure to safeguard the 
t^ livM and the properties of the Muslims’. From the very commencement the 
discussion took a definitely communal turn and the Assembly was turned into a 
battlemund between the Congress on the one side and the Muslim League on 
the other and the atmosphere became very tense when each party accused the 
other of being largely responsible for the communal riots that have recently occurred 
in various places. Completely contradictory versions of the same incidents were 

S ven by the Muslim and the Hindu members and wild charges were levelled against 
B opposite community. The key-note of the criticism of both Hindus and Muslims 
not belonging to the Congress party was that the Government had failed to take 
strong action to check the growth of communalism in the province and that crim^ 
of viment typo had steadily increased since the Congress Government had assumed 
office. The ^awab ofChhataH deplored that the first Indian Government in the 
province had not been able to maintain law and order successlully, and he pointed 
out that irresponsible people masquerading in the name of the Confess tried to 
create difficulties for the j^lice in rural areas, as the result of which official prestige 
bed gone down. The House then adjourned till the 80th. March, when in accordance 
with the various suggestions made relating to the communM situation. Premier 
Pant outlined a number of stringent measures which the Government proposed to 
tdbe to suppress communal riots in the province. These measures included imposition 
of punitive police tax on members of the community mainly responsible for we 
tr^le, strict action against individuals and newspapers fomenting coinmunal ill- 
f^ing, enrolment of special constables from amongst most respectable classy 
vdimver necessary, prosecutions under Sections 107 and 144, house searches and 
immediate arrests wherever there was a case of stabbing, murder or lucacm. 
At fi p.m. the guillotine was allied and the rest of the grants were made and the 
enthw i>udget, as preimnted by the Premier, was passed by the Assembly without 


any out. 

■ The Emi>ix>tiibkt Tax Bill 

leih. Mareh to 14lh. April:— The d^ate on the Employment Tax com; 
menoed on the 16th March and continue till the 18th. when Sir Jwala Prasad 
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AivcMfova oondwlpd his OTtieum vith a note ot verning to tlie Govemuettt 
^ advene naidt (rf their financial policy on money marketa, buatneee and 
trade> He imidoied the Govemment not to produce the impieauon in monev 
markets ^t the Oovemment was wutine public money. Cant. Poeoek edm 
follow6d hdd that as a result of the proposea tax the problem or unemj^oytnent 
among educated middle classes had become more acute. He protested against the 
discriminatory nature of the tax.'^ The debate was adjourned at this stage till the 
list Mareh when Dr. Kaila$h Hath Katju^ in the course of a vigorous defence oi 
Uie Bill, considered that ^e tax was tntra vires of the provincial legislature and 
the Govemment were satisfied about the complete legality of the tax. He sidd« 
•We expect to get 30 lakhs out of this tax. It comes to one anna per head of the 
population. What is the good of fighting about one anna }>er head ? Next day, the 
Had. Maieh, Mr. 8aidud-din (Congress) and Dr. Murari Lai spoke in support 
^ the Bill. Kunwar Sir Maharaj 8%ngh opposed the Bill and feared wait 
within twdve months the Hoiue would be called upon to pass fresh taxation 
measures. Mr. Desmond Young (European), speaking for the ^'crvices, said that it 
would be unfair to change the original proB[>oct with which they entered service 
and it was unjust to treat a ^ public servant as a public enemy. He also Questio- 
ns the legality of the Bill in view of the sections of Uie Government ot India 
Act relating to safeguards for the Services. One of tlie S|ieakers said 
that the diehards in England like Sir Michael O’Dwyer and Sir Allred 
Knox, who were extremely critical of the Government of India Act, might now say 
that their fears had proved to be true and that the U. P. Government hati committed 
a breach of faith with the services. The debate had not concluded when the House 
adjournS till the 2Srd. March when Premier Pant replied to the criticisms made 
inside and outside the House and the bill was referrS to a select committe. After 
its emergence from the select committee, the Bill was taken up by the Assembly 
on ^e ISth. April and on the next day, it was passed after the motion for third 
reading was strongly opposed by Kunwar Sir Maharaj Singh^ Sir «7. P. SrivastavOt 
and Captain 8, R. Pocock, They warned the Government that the middle classes 
would be adversely affected by the measure, and unemployment among the educated 
classes would increase a ipreat deal. That the question of the legality of the Bill 
would have ultimately to oe decided by the Federal Court was mentioned by more 
than one speaker. It also pointed out that the select committee had adopted a 
subterfuge in order to get over the legal flaw, and had made an abortive and futile 
attempt to classify the employments according to the amounts of the salaries earned 
by the individuals. Any measure of taxation worthy of its name should not be 
camouflaged in this way, remarked Captain Pocock, who took the House by 
surprise when he stated that his own employees vrould be reimbursed by him to the 
extent of the loss they would suffer in their incomes as a result of the employment tax. 

Motor Bpiritb Sales Taxation Biu. 

SBU. to MHIi. Mareh Dr. JT. N. Katju, the Minister of Justice, moved on the 
2^. March that the Motor Spirits Sales Taxation Bill be taken into consideration. 
I^r «/• P. 8rivaetava declsred that the Government were laying too great a burden on 
the people. It was the last straw on the camel’s back. Next day, the 27th. Mardi, 
the House rdected the opposition amendment for its reference to a select 
oomndttee and acepted the Minister’s motion. Next day, tlie 28th. March, the House 
p ass e d the second reading of the Bill. The motion for the third reading was 
bemg opposed Sir Jwala Praead Srivaetava when the House adjourned till 
thunaky, the wth. March, when the Bill was passed. The Assembly also passed 
a lesoiutum approving the Uvy of Sugar cess at half anna per maund after some 
discussion. 


The IWDiAN Mbdicive Bill 

-- iW. MABCH The Assembly this afternoon referred the U. P. Indian 
MwiMtiM BiU aad the Badriuth Temple BUI to Select CommitteM. Mrs. Fj/aifa- 
loaem fOj^iL Minister lor Local Srif-Govemment, moving the former, srid that 
m meet of the Bill was to raise the Indian systems of medicine to the level 
i^aUopauiy and modernise them so as as to make them beneficial to the rich 
^Srr ^ immediate necessity, ther^re, was to mt up a Board 

m umm l le dt idne , whicii would co-ordinate the working of indigenous systraw 
e i med idi^ direst their wdrlcing and d fgi with all £>rms of quackery. The 
taotmmeat were also cooiddediig the qnearion ol starting at an early data a 
to eiploii the^ value of this bia^ of * 


m THE U/P. US^rSI^TIVE 

T^b Badbinath Temple Bail 

Mr. Sampumanand, Minister for Education, moving the Badrinath Bill, 
obsmred that the Government were brinnng forward this measure as they had 
a special responsibility regarding this tem^e. Lately, there had been oomplaints 
and the Government thought that this state of affairs should not be aiilowed 
to continuA He urged that the Bill should be expedited in view of the coming 
pilgrim season. 

The U. P. Tbhakcy Bill (Contd.) 

The House thereafter resumed discussion on the Tenancy Bill, and adjourned 
till the next day, the let April, when some Opposition members alleged that, 
whenever there was a clash of interest between a tenant and a Mahajan, the 
Government ^ extended their sympathy to the latter. Muslim members stated that 
it was being freely stated that individual members of the Upper House were 
being canvassed to support the Tenancy Bill on the promise that rural indebtedness 
legislation would not be brought up. The House concluded today the discussion 
on Chapter 12, dealing with t)iekadar$, and proceeded to discuss amendments to 
clauses in Chapter 13, about arrears of revenue, profit, etc. Throughout the 
day, the discussions were extremely dull and lifeless, which perhaps accounted for 
the unusually poor attendance in the House which then adjourned till the 
3rd. April when there was a feeling of jubilation in the Congress benches that 
the penal provisions in Chapter XIV about compensation and penalties were passed 
without any modification. All amendments moved by the Opposition members to 
reduce the profK)sed penalties were op|) 08 ed by the Government and rejected by 
the House, ^ext day, the 4th. April, we Assembly passed ^23 clauses of the Bill. 
"So long as the appointment of the Judges of the High Court and the Chief 
C^urt is not in the hands ot the Provincial Government, the latter would not be 
a party to the transfer of anv power to them,” said Mr. A. P. Jain, Parlia- 
mentary Secretary, opposing Mr. AT. H, KidwaVa (Moslem League) amendment, 
to the effect, tiiat the Board of Eevenue should be abolished and its work 
entrusted to the High Court or Chief Court. The mover opined that non-coopera- 
tion with the High Courts was due to the fact^ that they were not amenable to 
the Government’s wishes. On the 6th. April a night-sitting was held to conclude 
consideration of the Bill. The House carrira on its business in a calm 
atmosphere and carried on its amendments and then a<youmed to 12th. April, when 
it concluded the second reading of the Bill. Two important clauses were 
added, the first laying down that all deliveries of possession given after 
April 1937 for arrears of rent for kharif 1344 aud prior instalments could be 
cancelled on an application by the ejected tenant. The second related to the right 
of sub-letting to tenants of Oudh. Two amendments were moved by Baja B. D. 
Seth to exclude the province of Oudh from the purview of the Bill. The 
Deputy Speaker ruled tnem out of order, as an amendment similar in nature was 
rmected by the House earlier. Raja E« D, Seth moved an amendment to the 
effect that tlxe Tenancy Act should not come into operation excjrot at the 
commencement of the agricultural year. This was also rejected. Ine House 
then adjourned till Monday next. 

" Agbicultctbists Debt Eedemption Bill 

17th. APRIL There was no opposition in the Assembly to-day to the Bill for 
die redemption of debts of agriculturists and workmen, which was referred to a 
sdect committee. This was the first of the three or four debt bills which the Govern- 
ment propo^ to introduce and the Government were critjeixed by Kunwar Sir 
Maharaf Singh and Sir J, P, Srivastava for not pladne before the House the 
entire picture of thrir scheme for the redemption of d&t ana for bringing forward 
pieoemeal lemslation. Several Congress members held that the Bill (m not go far 
enough and that its provisions were not sufiiciently liberal. 

EMcoMBmBD Estates Amend. Bill 

The Encumbered Estates (Amendment) Bill as ammided by the select commit^ 
was taken into consideration in the afternoon, and all amendments moved by the 
Opposition were rejected. That the House could not amend the original Act out- 
side the scope of the amending bill was the objection raised by Mt* A. P> J^*^ 
parlianientaiy secretary, to the amendment moved by Mr. MubaMr Husain Kidwai. 
^ the next day, the ISth. April, the House passed the Bill and discussed the sdiew 
for the separation of Judicial and Execurive functiems presented by the Minister ^ 
Justice^ WM also mtixdaccri Ihe Oii^ Gcrarts Amendamt BilL ' V 
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Tm Baokinatb TBMPiiB Bili. 

IMk. AraiL :~'nie House pused into law today the Badrinath Temple ffitl. 
wyoh piovided for better mana^meat of the temple. A committee of miaau;emeiit 
will be set up under the Bill, representine various interests, inclnding the 'Mtii 
State which has been intimately associated with this temple, sacred to the Hindu 
community throughont the countir for several generations. Most of the amend- 
ments moved by Pandit Ana^uya Prasad Bahuguna (Congress) were opposed by the 
eiucaiion MintsUr and were eventually withdrawn. The Minister, however, aoeep* 
ted one amendment moved by Mr. Bahuguna -suggesting that the remuneration and 
idlowanees payable to the members of the committee of m inagemont should not 
exceed those payable to the members of the legislature. Another im:H)rtant amend- 
ment was moved by a member of a scheduled caste. Mr. Rtm Prasai Tamta. 
He urged that one out of the two members to be nominated hy the (Ibvornment on 
the committee should belong to his community. This amendment «vus. however, not 
pres^ in view of the definite assurance given bv the Minist/^r liiat the Govern- 
ment would have at least one member of a scheduled caste on the committee. Beplv- 
ing to the third reading debate, the Education Minister Haiti that this was the 
first step in the direction of temple reform and ^lat the Government intended to 
bring forward legislation for temple entry by llorijans. 

The U. P. Tenancy Bill 


SOfh.tio24th. APRIL:— In the Assembly to-day the Tenancy Laws Amendment 
Bill and the Police Amendment Bill were introduced. The third reading of the Ten- 
ancy Bill was next taken up. Mr. Raft, Ahmei KidmU, Minister for Hevcniie, referring 
to we changes made in the Bill, said that where arrears remainoil, the Zamindar could 


tenant in Oudh could not be ejected for five years. Nawab Sir Maham _ 

that the Government would come to some honourable settlement which would usher iu 
a happy era. According to him, the Bill aimed at bringing about dissensions between 
the tenants and the zamindars. The basis of rent was, he said, so vague that it Iwt 
itself to mischievous possibilities and would pave the way for expropriation of zamin- 
dars. It would not benefit the €k>vern men t either. He asked the Government if they 
did not want to let the zamindar keep his body and 9oul together and what their object 
was in making these '^undesirable and pernicious provisions’. The Moslem l^eague 
Party spokesman said that the L^gue had decided to support the passage of the Bill 
despite Its limitations and imperfections, because it gave tenants fixity of tenure, fair 
rent and fovourabie conditions. He charged Congressmen with not fulfilling their 
pledge to the electorate. Discussion had not concluded when the Mouse adjourned to 
mteton the next day, the 2tst April. The third reading of the Bill was continued. 


meet on the next day, the 2tst April. The third reading of tne mil was continuoa. 
Some non-Congressites, while generally admitting that the Bill was a definite yppwj-, 
vement in the direction of bettering the lot of the teiianty, characterised it as a Black 
Bill** inasmuch as it endangered the rights of zamindars. This brought forth a spiri- 
ted re[dy from Congressmen, Mr. Saiduddin Ahmed remarking that the Bill was the 
Magna Carta of the tenants. The Opposition were blamed by Miiiisteria- 
liete for adopting '^dilaton^ tactics”. Next day, the 22nd. April, the third 


Miiiisteria- 
the third 


reedhiff of the I^ancy Bill was continued. Raja Bisheshwar Dayal Betl^ 
eaid that the Bill ahoula not be operative in Oudh, since it was mostly basm on the 

““ “ 1_ : ‘ ‘ her 


tto ^ U. P. Legislaturoand ^ legislature had, therefore, no right to dp any- 
thtog in contravention of the terms of the sanads. The Talukdars were the declared 
ptoprietors under the terms of the ■ansd* and this legislature could not confer 
neiwtary rights against the consent of the Talukdars. Mr. A. P. Jain, Parliamen- 
lary Secietary, taia that zamindOT never took any compassion on tenants and 
l|pi pwa fliecM on very minor pxetexte. This Government, which claimed to be 
not tolerale any hi^abip on anybody. There should only be tiw 
-..^-wlnoe, fiemely the Government and ciUtivator. Mr. Mubashtr 
tAmoi (Mnriim Leagne^ warned the BUi and said that (he fact that ^ Muslim 
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Hwei ftod 80 witlidniwii, while about 50 were ruled out d onto. It will be reealled 
tfuit the Bill wae held up in the eoune of diecueebn, in view of the Agra Zamindm’ 
reaueet to the Ckmgiees Hi^ Ctonmiuid lor arbitration in the matter. The Oudh 
Imukdars, however, oppoM the move and consequently the formers’ request was 
turned down by the Congress Parliamentary Committee. 

Motor Spirits Sales Tax Biu. (contd.) 

25th. APRIL : — Ihe Assemblv to-day rejected the amendment adopted by the 
TJppw House to the Bales of Motor Spirits Bill reducing the rate of levy from 
two annas to one anna six pies per gallon. Two other amendments, however, 
one of which was verbal, while the other extended the period for filing a suit or 
prosecution ^ from four to six months from the date of the Act complained of, 
were accepted. Opposing the Council’s amendment, the Premier said that it really 
was distasteful to ask the Assembly to register its difference of opinion with 
the Upper Hous^ but it appeared to him that the change made by the Council 
was not in public interest. The proceeds of the tax would be utilised for** the 
construction and improvement of roads which would help motor traffic. 

Police Amendment Bill 

The Assembly next passed the Police Amendment Bill introduced on the 21st. 
April, with a minor amendment, limiting the period of limitation for application 
for compensation in respect of death or grievous hurt or loss of or damage' to 
property caused, by the first day of April 1939, to four months. In the course 
of nis reply, the Premier regretted that the necessity for imp^ing punitive police 
had arisen, but they could not shut their eyes to the reality of the situation. 
He, however, pointed out that it was not absolutely necessary for enforcement of 
clidms for compensation that punitive i^lice should be imposed, and such claims 
could be made without the area being declared Misturbed” or Mangcrous”. 
Because of occurrences like the previous day’s, it seemed that the Government 
would be failing in their duty if they any longer put off *^this evil d^”. 

The Revenue Minister next introduced the U. P. Money-lenders Bill, -l^e House 
then adjourned till the 5th. Blay. 


May Session— Lucknow— Sth. to 17lh. May 1939 


Non-offioial Bills Inteoddcbd 


5th. MAY -.—Five non-official bills were introduced today. They were the 
Canning College and Britieh Aeaociation Contribution Act (Amendment) Bill 
seeking to do away with the statutory responsibility of the Government to 
realize the subscriptions payable by the taluadars of Oudh to the British 
Ii^ian Association while increasing the contribution made to the Canning 
College (now merged in the Lucknow University), the Hindu Marriage Reform 
and uotory Restraint Bill, the Supervision of Orphanages and Widows Homes 
Bill, the Rural Labourers* Minimum Wages Bill and the Indian Criminal Law 
(United Provinces Amendment) BilU The first out of these five bills was referred 
to a select committee after Vigorous opposition by the representatives of the 
Britirii Indian Association. The AssembW refused to agree with the amendment 
insisted upon by the Council on April 27 reducing the proposed petrol tax from 
two annas to one and a half annas per gallon. 

Aboution of Dowry System 


6th. Blay A non-official resolution recommending the eradication of the 
wril of dowry system and sale of girls was passed this morning. The hon. Mr. 
Bampwmanand, Minister to Education, in the course of the discussion, said wat 
there could not be two <^piaioiis on the question that the dowry system was ban, 
whether it existed among the Hindus or Muslims or Christians. There could, 
therefore^ be no doubt aboat the Government’s attitude on the point. If 
thought they could toislale on the point and make legislation active, tne 
Xtoemment would not ^ve objection to bringto forward a Bill. Thm w^i^ 
varkma ways of giving^^a dowxy in which the (]&vemment eonld not 
He dsplcffed the atUtw of the educated youths of the country for not helping 
the zeloriiieni in this matte* 


Cl0Bn!RQL SDDOAmNAL 
te. JUY Diacusato OB ncm-ofikM reatdntioua 
today. The raaidulto mrrgi by a Ooqgxw tnas 



*"‘^“*"*fe^ltfiJ£b3^**MDortd tbo CongrcBB benchea. the Opp^Utm neadMn 
•???*? bSSSSi Hurt iS w« in attempt to bring eduoa^ lii^the 
ciitimnd »* <®,, “® -Sst^ prevailing in totalitarian oountriea ethaw 

‘2*®^^Vr«« Vffld by the State and atrict regimentatton rf 
the%toteter | Education thought J^t the aoggeatioil 
SS^raTtoraSmticible, and in the end the reaolution waa withdrawn. 

LiFTisa Bah oh Commchist Party 

wttty be lifted. i^ont Miniro ou province Govomment had 

Gk)V6niBa^6nt that it waa in the public intcroat tc> «ift the ban anA 

plao^ no ban. He add^ th^ it I ^t-u^ral law whewet 

SLSSTS "SStoSS. SSri'SS'i.r »d U» H<»« A«n.ri uil U. IMl. 
Official Bills Discussed asd Passed 
4 A*i. lAfii II AY • On the motion of Mr. Rofi Ahmed Kidwai^ 

passed Ae second Y5doct Committee report on the 

iT P. Tenancy Uv» ^ adjourned till the neat day, 

Indian Mtdiexna ^IWwga Bill, the Oudk Ctmn» 

the lift. May when it passed the Com^»^^ oi 

Amandnunt Bill,^ ^^tnd SeetimiiO of th$ Ttncn Imprcmmmt 

Act Amendment BM and tte n, 7 » ^ag introduced. At the instance of the 

Act. The Suits Volution Am«idf««»« ^ «»*^"‘^b-rules regarding recipro- 
Uinister for Communications, the House^rt two new^su betw^ V. P. 

city in the matter of taxauon rf public Unner House waa laid on the 

anJ Delhi. The CWfWs «iM, as pi^ by the Up^ 

table. The House then adjourned tiU Monday, th^^ »W f gy, 

Suite Valuation (Amsndfwnt) BM the Court Few Amendment 

sought to bring the Suits Vduation Act in ine ^ Medicine Bill, 

Act Next day, the 16ft. May. *}“b. 7 / “ A’Svcl ftoor* Act (Amsnrfmsiif) 
&^?5fCt‘1'wo^Vl.’^tt l“c of munklpaUties mid board. 

by one year. Moron Spirits Sales Tax Bill (cohtd.) 

17ft. MAT:-A Joint session of the l^Wat,^ tr*oSfl ft ZSlS 
under the preaidentrtiip of Sir Stfo Uy the Council.* The Second 

the Bales of Motor Spirit Taction A^ssembly. of two annas per 

Chamber had reduced ^ la^ twS wi^pw^^ mIIot the tax ww 

gaftm, to one_ wna and a half. The O^sraon view was that 

estimi^ to yield eight lakhs to Ae hxenequer. u 

the proposed rate of tovy wm the hij^eet motor transport, W 

yincei.*^ also argued that tbni wOTld adyoyl j>__^ t^moftr ^ 

taweh the pocketa d the poor. The Legislature pa^ uy «u 
asaendinent moved by the Minis^ for *S!^'A*Lmbly met in the afternoon 

M gallw. The joint ee^ ^ “f^llTMuSfm iSSue Sd M 



Proceedings of the U. P. Council 

Budget JSetsion— Lucknow— 18th. Febraary to 14th. March 1939 

The Oownpur Riots 

The Budget Session of the U. P. Legislative Council commenced at Lucknow on 
the 18th. Febroaiy 1939 when the Premier, Pandit Pant, made a statement on the 
Oawnpore riot situation. He said that the latest figures of the riot casualties were 42 
killed, 200 injured and 800 arrested. Everywhere there were ^ns of restoration of 
peace ; more mills were working and shops were opening. The Premier remarked 
that the situation had the potentialities of the serious communal riot of 1931, but the 
prompt and effective steps taken from the start had k^t them in check. He appre- 
ciated the work of the local authorities and non-official bodies, especially the European 
constabulary, the Congress, the Hindu Sabha and the Muslim League in brinmng 
the difficult situation under control, and also the valuable assistance rendered by 
troops. 

Official Interference with High Court 

Mr. Chaudhufy Akhtar Hussain next moved for adjournment of the House to 
discuss ^'interference by the Provincial Government with the administration of 
justice in releasing Makhan Bingh of Saharanpur, by giving preference to the ex- 
parte report of the subordinate executive officer of the Govei'nment and other extra 
Judicial report over the concurrent judicial decisions of the Sessions Judge and 
High Court of Judicature at Allahabad.” The discussion was taken up on the 22nd. 
Febmaiy when Mr. Husain argued that the matter was of public importance as the 
independence of the judiciary was threatened, and there was an apprehension that such 
interference would be repeated. He pleaded that the matter came to the knowledge 
of the public at the end of December last. He had taken the earliest opportunity to 
bring up the question. Dr. K. N, Katju, Minister for Justice, opposing the motion, 
said that Malkhan Biugh was released six months ago, and the House had met twice 
since the occurrence of the matter. Dr. Katju also held that the matter 
could be brought in the form of a resolution on any non-official day. 
Begum Aijaz Rasul, ruling the motion out of order, observed that Mr. Akhtar 
Husain had failed to prove that the matter was of recent occurrence, and advised 
him to bring it before the House in the form of a resolution or a question. 

Bufflementary Grants 

The Council then took up the discussion of supplementary grants. These in- 
cluded Bs. 1,13,727 for additional officers and Ministenm staff necessitated by Provin- 
cial Autonomy and increased Secretariat work, Bs. 14, OCX) for an increase in the 
present stren^h of the Police force in the province to be allocated to the cities of 
Lucknow, Allalinbad and Cawnpore as civil and armed police reserves to meet emer- 
gencies, and Bs. 138^200 for extra expenditure in connection with fighting the cholera 
epidemic. Pr. Katju, replying to cnticisms levelled against the ponce, said that the 
whole province was painra by the communal disturbances, but members should not 
lose their sense of persp^tive. The Minister further appealed to members that 
while ti'ying to draw attention to existing evils, they shouldf not say anything which 
might aggravate the situation. Dr. Katju said that soon after assuming office the 
Government circularised the district officials to impress upon them the necessitv of 
keeping themselves above communal bias. Officers were further informed ox the 
grave conse^ences that would follow in case they were found guilty of communal 
partiality. Referring to communal representation in the services, the Minister assured 
the House that Government would do everything that was just and fair. 

Non-official Resolutions 

28r4. FEBRUARY :~*The Council considered non-official resolutions to-day. 
Bahadur MoKarilaVa rescAution recommending to the Ciovemment to nimit takavi loans 
taken for tubewells. wbidi had now become useless by the advent of the Barda Oanu, 
was withdrawn on the aasuiance of the Minister of Communications that the 
Government were prepared to examine each case individually. 

The resolutioii. standing in the name of Khan Bahadur Mtuooduzzdmam 
ui|^g the introduction of jennt electorates by way ol tinal for two terms only* with 
#dult suffirage and leservatien of seats lor Muslims in lottf tewrd^ ^ 





sad 

wlio wanted tlie eubstitatimi d one anna and nix {dee for two annaa. BolSi tlie 
ipeedhes of the ifinta^er o/ Jaatfce and Hie Premier dd not cai^ conirietion in 
spite of their promisee that the proceeds of this tax would be utilised for derdop- 
ment of roads and maintenance of better comrnunicaticms in rural and niban areas. 
Mr. J7, A, Wilkinson, who moved an amendmoit urging the reduction to one anna 
pointed out«that the burden of this tax would fall heavi^ on the poor passengjers 
who travelled in lorries. Two other speahers said that when compared to o^ 
provinces the tax was the heaviest in this province. The Premier remarked 
that the aggregate charges that the lorry-owner had to pay were lower 
here than those in other provinces. He also took pride in the fact that whereas 
the petrol tax was utilised in other provinces to meet defidts and other general 
purposes* in U. P. it was set apart for the devdopment of roads. Mr. Pam Ugrah 
Singh urged Hhe ddetion of the penalty dause for breach of rules but the Bouse 
turned down his proposal. After this the third reading of the Bill was uassed. 
The Bill then went to the Assembly. The Council then adjourned till April 25. 

The Employments Tax Bill 

25th. APRIL:— The Government was not allowed to have its own way today 
when the Employments Tax Bill was taken into consideration. The Minister of 
Justice made an daborate speech in defence of the Bill saying that it was within 
the competence of the Legislature. It was not a tax on income or rec^ts, or double 
taxation. He justified the imposition of the tax from all aspects. The Minister’s 
c^ial pleadings fell on deaf ears. The Council was in its full strength and the 
Opposition was bent upon referring the Bill to a sdect committee and they succee- 
ded in defeating the Government by carrying Mr. C. L, Teyen*s amendment to 
refer the Bill to a select committee by 23 votes to 20. The result of the voting 
was received with loud cheers in the Opposition benches. Almost all the speakers 
referred to the sustained agitation carried on in the press against this unjust Bill. 

Bhbi Badrinath Temple Bill 

Next day, the 26tii April, the Council passed the Shri Badrinath Temple DHL 
All amendments were withdrawn on an assurance that an amending Bill will be 
introduced to rectify any mistakes. 

The CHiLDBEN’e Bill 

27th. APRIL: — The Council passed to-day Dr. Eamugrah Singh^s Children’s Bill 
which provided for the custody, trial and punishment of youthful offenders. In an 
hour and a quarter about 200 amendments were disposed of. 

Motor Spirits Sales Tax Bill (Contd.) 

The Council decided to-day to stand by its amendment to the sales of Motor 
Spirits Taxtion Bill, reducing the tax on petrol from two annas to one anna six 
pies per gallon. The Bill went back to the Assembly which rejected the amend- 
ment, thus necessitating the calling of a Joint Session of the two Houses. 

Revision Of History Text-Books 

The House pass^ the Police Amendment Bill and discussed a non-official 
resolution recpmmen(^ig the appointment of a committee of experts to revise 
the textbooks on Indian history so as to eliminate such passages and texts as 
are cidculated to cause friction between Muslims and Hindus and to remodel 
them with a view to infusing a feeling of brotherhood, toleration and patriotism 
in the youths of the country. Next day, the 28th. April, the Council adjourned 

die after a fifteen minutes’ siUing, in which it decided that the reirart of 
the Sdect Committee on the Employment Tax Bill should be' submitted within a 
fertni^t. 

May Sesnon—Lndciiow— 19th May to 29th. May 1939 

The EHPLOTMENTe Tax Bill (cohtd.) 

Hu Maj aessioD ot the CooiicQ oomnunoed on the Itth. May when the 
eMamittee rmort on ftn BufdoymentB Tax Bill waa tideen np teat eonaiderathu. Mr. 
iy<ttiaaon, the moidwr npreaenting the Enicuean cmatitnenoy, taieed a pdnt in 
order, aa aoon aa the Miniater oif Juriice moved that the Ml be tAco 
demtion, that the proceeding of (he adect eommittlu were not valid and tto BiU 
ahoBM be recommitted to the edect committee to lep^ hy June B. A iMg toMua- 
don todc i^aoe on dda amendhunt dazing the comae ot which it waa revealed tnat 
tfab Btemiar, who wm du dadnun of the edeet oommittwi; gave Mi eddinK ^ 
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ENCimBBBBD ESTATIB AkSHl). BILL (<X>9m) 

Wh. MAY : -There was an interesting possage-at-ahns between Dr Ram Ugrah 
Singh and the Minister of JuBtiee when the Encumbered Estates Amendment Bill 
was in the third reading si^e to-day. The Minioter of Justice congratulated himself on 
easy wsage of the bill. R, B. Mohan Lai, deputy leader of the Opposition, who 
foUowed nifn, connatulated the Minister of Justice on the manner in which he 
piloted this bill and also on accepting several amendments moved by the members. 
Dr* Ram Ugrah Singh, who did not like these mutuid congratulations, began to narrate 
what; according to him , seemed to have taken place behind the scenes. He asserted 
that the Minister brought forward his amendments soon after the Employments Tax 
Bill as a result of discussion with some members of the House. He wanM a catego- 
rical answer {rom the Minister whether it was so or not. The Minister refused to 
reply to any such insinuation. 

OuDH Courts Amend. Bill 

Dr. Ram Ugrah Singh pressed this matter when the Oudh Courts Amendment 
Bill was under discussion. He asked the Minister whether he would agree to the 
appointment of a committee of privileges to investigate into the allegations made by 
him, to which the Minister did not reply* 

Tenancy Laws Amend. Bill 

At the end of today’s proceedings an interesting situation was created by Dr. Ram 
Ugrah Singh by vves^ing his amendment to division, asking for deletion of clause 4 
in the Tenancy Laws Amendment Bill moved by Dr. Katju. The result of the divi- 
sion was tliat eight voted for the amendment and eight against, half a dozen members 
remaining neutral. The President gave a chance to those who remained neutral to 
give an indication of their mind, thereby relieving him from an awkward position. 
An no one came to his help he gave his vote m favour of the amendment which 
was received with exclamation by the Opposition, members. The Council passed 
the Encumbered Estates Amendment Bill and the Oudh Courts Amendment Bill* 

Consolidation of Holdings Bill 

27th. MAY:— The Government sustained two defeats tod^ when the House 
acc^ted the two amendments moved by Nawab Islam Ahmad Khan in connection 
with the Consolidation of Holdings Bill sponsored by the Minister of Justice. The 
object of the first amendment was to lodge protests against the Government for exclu- 
ding zamindars and landlords from the benefits proposed to be conferred by this 
measure on the tenants. The other amendment was a minor one which wanted to 
include the proprietor, lambardar or co-sharer along with the cultivator. Though 
all the memoers who spoke on the bill welcomed it as a beneficent measure they 
could not appreciate the Government’s viewpoint in not giving the right to the 
zamindars. 

Tenancy Laws Amend, Bill 

20ih. MAY:— The Council, after sitting for twenty minutes, to-day adjourned till 
the Srd. July to reassemble in Lucknow. Consideration of the Tenancy Bill was 
postponed pnthe motion of Rai Bahadur Mohanlal so. that, during that interval, 
efforts for reaching an understanding with the Government might be made. 
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Proceedings of the Bihar Assembly 


Winter Session— Patna— 16lh. January to 14th. February 1930 


Monby-lekdbrb (Rboulation op Transactions) Bill 

The winter session of the Bihar Legislative Assembly commenced at Pstns 
on the ISth. January U’Sii with a heavy agenda. Mr. Ham Dayalu SinKa^ Bpeaksr 
was in the chair. The proceedings b^an in a comimratively sombre atmoqdieie, , 
occasioned by a reference to the death of a number of members made by tlm^l 
Spesto. and tributes were paid by all sections of the House, nldch then ad]oiit« 
ned till the next day. the 17th. January when the hon. Mr. An«*j/7oaa Narain Sinka 
moved the Mon^-lcnders (Regulation of Traiisacaions) Bill, seeking to repeal those 
secdons of the Bihar Money-lenders Act which had been declared null and vM 
by the Patna High Court recently. Discussion arose as to the right of the Provin- 
cial L^slature to enact measures within the Provincial lAst and of the decisions of 
the High Court, which had virtually deprived the l^ovincial liOgislature of those 
rights. The matter was not pursued further when the (Government spokesman 
pointed out that the decision of the Federal C^ourt was awaited. In the meantime, 
the Provincial Government had considered it nec^essary to rectify those defects 
which had been pointed out by the High (3ourt. The motion for referring the BUI 
to a Select Committee, moved by Mr. Mahomed Yunus^ Ijeailer of tlic Independent 
Party, was not accepted aud the House proceeded with the consideration of the 
Bill which was eventually passed. 

Refund of Cess Bill 


The Premier then moved the Bihar Refund of Cess Bill which sought to afford 
facilities to landlords in connection with the refund of the amount of cem 
paid in excess. A motion, moved by Mr. G. P. AT. Sinha, Ijeoder of the Opposi- 
tion, for reference of the Bill to a Select Committee was adopted. 

The next two Bills which were moved by the hon, Mr. Sri Krishna Sinha, 
Premier and Leader of the House, and were passed, were the General Clauses 
Amendment Bill seeking to bring into line the Provincial General Clauses Act 
with the Indian General Clauses Act, and the Cess Amendment Bill aimed at 
reducing the rate of interest on tlie arrears of Cess payable direct by proprietors 
or tenure-holders to the Government or by rent-free teuurdiolder to proprietors! 
besides certain formal amendments with a view to bringing the references to 
certain previous enactments in certain provisions of the Ce»B Act up to date. 

Reduction of Settled Rents Bill 


18fk. JANUARY :~The Premier moved to-day for consideration of the Kosi Diara 
(Reduction of Settled Rents) Bill. The Bill is a miecial measure seeking reduction 
of rents settled for fifteen years between 1923-31 under the Bihar Tenancy Act 
for the area comprising four hundred villages in the revenue tract of Kosi in 
Korfh Bihar. At the time of preparing the record of rights in these villages the 
jpjrikses were high, but subsequently the trade depression bit the peasantry hard, 
ne Bill was necessary to give the peasants relid since the period of settlement 
had not yet elapsed. A motion for reference of the Bill to a Select Committee 
was movdl by three members. One member suggested that section 113 of, the 
pd itipg Act be modified in older to achieve the purpose erf the Bill instead of 
bfinging forward fresh legialatioD. The suggesaion was aupported by some Con- 
mendiera. Mr, BaldHt Bahay, Advocate-General, explained the oe^ty for 
me Bill from the legal aapeot Mr. C. P. AT. Sinha, Leato of the ^rsow^, 
KMhUd out the apedal nature of the ttact in which the river Koai lay. 

1 ^ itorif, which often ahifled ita aonree. canaed havoc on the ^n^sida by 
fldodi. The Premier, explainkig the intention of the Bill, said that it waa 
baeanie ol £a hardAd^ felt by the inhabitanu of that area. The 
letering the Bill to a Bdeci Committee waa adopted. 

Mica Act Bbpbal Bill 

TlaiJimedkr next iiMwad for ^ a mil asking to repeal die Wurmt 

IMtaa IDcia Aet, 1990^ in order to and pmeel 
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theft of end ilUdt dealinn in mica. The Government epokeeman explaining the 
^ject of the Bill, said that die Frime IBniater reoentiv vidted the mica mming 
area, where it was generallj urged that the Act should oe repealed. The ]^^ier, 
after examining the administration of the Act, found that its q[>eration hsd not 
been successful in prevmiting theft of mica. On the contrary, the Act had put 
unnecessary restraint on the mica trade and harassed small traders and digms, 
many of whom had been driven out of business. Therefore, he consider^ it 
necessary to repeal the Act. The Act or its repeal had nothing to do with the 
mica trade generally. Members representing the constituencies whore mica min- 
ing areas are situated supported the Bill, urging repeal of the existing Act. Sti- 
Mati SaraBwati Dehi (Ckingress) pointed out the hiraships experienced by small 
traders in mica owing to the existing Act and added that one of the dection promi- 
ses held oht by Congressmen of the Province was that Mica Act would be repealed. 
The Act proved favourable x>nly to the capitalists and large traders and to the 
detriment of middlemen diggers. The Bill was passed. 

Public Safety Act Repeal Bill 


Mr. Anugraha Narayan Sinha^ Finance Minister, next introduced the Bihar 
and Orissa Public Safety Repealing Bill which was passed without discussion. 
The Bill sought to repeal the Bihar and Orissa Public Sefety Act, 1933, and the 
amendii^ Act of 1936 which was due to expire in 1941. The non. Mr. Sri Krishna 
Sinha, Premier, in the course of his speech on the objects and reasons, stated 
that it was necessary to rep^l the Act, because it had been used in the past 
to stifle the legitimate aspirations of the people and might be so used in the 
future. 

Hazaribagh Train Disaster 

19th. JANUARY The necessity for the appointment of an impartial tribunal 
consisting of offlcials and non-oflicials to enquire into the causes of the train disaster 
near Hazaribagh Road on January 12 was .unanimously urged by the Assembly to> 
d^. Mr. Sukhlal Singh (Congress) moved that a Committee of ofiicials and non- 
ofncials be appointed to enquire into the disaster. Speaking for the Government, Mr. 
•wySTnsAna Batlabh Sahay said that the Government were in full sympathy with the 
objects of the motion and would take up the matter with the Government of India. 

Dowry Restraint Bill 

20th. JANUARY The following non-official bills were introduced to-day Mr. 
Jamuna Prasad Singh’s Bihar Tenancy Amendment Bill, Mr. Tajmul Hussain's 
Suppression of Prostitution and Immoral Traffic Bill, Mr. Yunus's Local Self- 
Government Amendment Bill, the Municipal Amendment Bill and the Mussalman 
Wakf Bill and Mr. Sukhlal Singh^a Dowry tteatraint Bill, 


Moving for reference to the Select Committee of his Bill for restraint of the 
custom of taking or offering dowry in marriages, Mr. Sukhlal Singh pointed out the 
evils of the system and the hardships caused by it to the poorer classes. The 
measure, he said, had favourably received. Mr. if. Yunus, while expressing 
agreement with the principle of the Bill, said that the mesasure was difficult to put 
Into operation. However, if the measure could bring about a wholesome social reform, 
technical difficulties should not be allowed to stand in the way. He pl^ed for the 
Muslim view in regard to certain provisions of the Bill being oorne in mind during 
the Bdeot Committee stage. ^ Srimati Saraswati Devi (Congress) strongly advocated 
abolition of the system which she said had led many young women to commit 
suicide as their parents had b^ unable to provide the necessary dowry for their 
mjarriage. Srimau 8ara^ Devi (Congress) consider^ the dowry system a stigma on 
Hindu society, which had resulted m the sacrifice of many young lives at the altar 
of a social l^sh, which must be removed. Mr. VMheshvmri Prasad Varma 
(QbngreBs) held that a measuie like the present one had to be enacted sooner or later 
and B the Muslims clainM a dowry or maintained that dowry formed an imp^nt 
part of wedding ceremoinies. sudi exemption as demanded by them ml^t be acceded. 
Hr. Jagat Vurain supportiBg the motion for reference 

to the Select Committ^ said that it was necesasry to ademt some measuie to stop a 
practice whidi pj^Sted in sgite of resolutions pa^ by the Kayastha Conference and 
oilier bodies.. The House at this stage adjourned till Monday next, the 2 tid. Jannary, 
when, replying or behalf the Government, Mr. K. B. MAay, PaiRamratary 
xetary, imted the contention that tiie BUI could not be taken up tince it hivolved 
;(|,ohiuige fe Hindu few, and add tluit the BiU eoidd be amended to penuB the 
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inffol nUgkmtglitt* It im aleo suggested tliat the BiUinii^t be made 

^le to Musliiiis if Hudim ofunion so desired. The Qovemmeat did not wint to 

oppoee the measure. He ezurened opposiHon to the suggestion for eiemptioii of volim- 

dowries, sinee It was difficult to prove that a dowry was a volunta^ one. as also 
to ^ne ^e term dowry. He favoured reference of the Bill to a Bdeet Oomnuttee lor 
effecting improvements to the Bjli with a view to preventing opportunities for evasion 
of the provisions. The House agreed to the motion for refa:ence to a Select Committee 
with a single dissentient voice. 

SuppaassioN of Prostitution Bill 

aSrd. JANUARY :--The House took up for consideration the Suppression of Prosti- 
tution and Immoral Traffic Bill to-da}r. Mr. Tajamul Huttain^ the sponsor, moved for 
rderence of the Bill to a Select Committee. He said other provinces had enacted simQar 
legislation. He rderred to the report of the League of Nations, which had inveatigated 
the extent of the evil in countries in Asia, including India. Mr. VindeBhwari ProBud 
Verma^ moving an amendment for circulation of the Bill to elicii. public opinion, said 
that certaiu matters in the Bill were controversial and certain provisions needed elucida- 
tion : for instance, whether the offences mentioned in the Bill would be bailable, 
cognisable or compoundable. Mr. Bindodanand Jha, Parliamentary Secretary, said 
that the Government had drafted a Bill for suppression of immoral trafie in women 
but no leRislation was enacted as little lesmnse was met with when the Bill was circu- 
lated. He pointed out certain technical difficulties in the way of enforcing the mea- 
sure. He supported the motion for circulation on behalf of the Government. The 
motion for circulation was accepted by the House, which then adjourned. 

Supplementary Demands for Grants 

24tii. JANUARY :--The Assembly to-day took up consideration of the third sup- 
plementary demands for grants. Several cut motions were moved during a three- 
Lour-s discussion on a supplementary demand for grant of Bs. 51,000 under the head. 
Public Health. Ihis sum included Rs. 31,000 for the purchase of quinine and Ks. 
6,200 for the establishment of Kalaazar centres. The cut motions suggested, inter alia, ■ 
the appointment of an expert committee to conduct research in the incidence of ina|||^ 
ria and siij^est methods for eradication of the disease, establishment of cinchona plan- 
tations in Bihar with a view to meeting the growing demand for quinine in nir^ 
areas and introduction of the Ayurvedic system of treatment to combat the ravag: : 
malaria. The motiona were, however, withdrawn after Mr. Binodanand Jha, 
mentary Secretary, had enumerated the various measures the Government had undfir- 
takf»i or were contemplating in connection with the improvement of public health. 
Be also assured the House that the Government would consider the vaiioiis sugges- 
tions and adopt them as ita as practicable. The discussion had not concluded when 
the House admumed till the 6th« February when, after a heated discussion, the demand 
under Agriculture was passed, all cut motions being withdrawn after the Govern- 
ment’s reply. There was a prolonged discussion on the demand under the head Civil 
Works. A cut motion to discuss &e need for grants to district boards for constmetion 
of rpo^ was pressed to a division and lost. After two other demands had been voted, 
guiUotme was applied and the rest of the demands were passed. 


Bands Matabam in Schools 

.. adjournment moUon, in the name of Mr. Mohiuddin Ahmed, to discuss the 
ntnation mmw out of inoid^ta connect^ with the singing of the Bande Mataram 
mg in s<hMls, was taken up next The mover, narrating ue incidents, alleged tlmt 
Mnsum students who objected to the song, were assaulted by Hindus, bo^ atudento 
ma putridera. Conaidmble heat was generated in the course of the debate when 
^ Government of the grave and tra^c possibilities &at 
follow if th^ did not settle quickly the question of the singing d 
^ bolsd^ of the tri-coioar itg whm, they alleged amonnted 
^ ^ majority over the minority. Cries m ^ibame’* and ’’wraoraw” horn 
^chesariHMMr. Jajfar Imam ^ntlim League) when he said that 
%|nde Materam as fim national song and added that tiiose 
vgTOMO who dM bad sold tteaiadvea. He d^enged uing^men to hoist 

Honse or the Aaaembly Oiiumber. Replying to the 
Hinlitor for EducalioDi refuted the chai^ 


..wHjna m« jwwmwui iwnwi., CllilgB Urt th0 

y— Wtifaig ewr 4ir Miiiorifer^ While Mtanrtiiig the OoDgtw 

« aviianal ibc, he dentibed ho# the tai-cotoor^lto e»d Jhi 
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' dom. Hie Ooverament’e intentionB in this matter had been entirdy misimdenitood. 
Hie removal of the ban on the tri-colour flag meant that it could now be hoisted 
on educational institutions, but did not meant that hoisting would be done without 
the permission of the authorities of the institutions concerned. He added that the 
Qovemment had left the decision in the matter with the authorities of the institutions. 
But in view of the recent controversy, the Qovemment had issued instructions to 
them that before reaching a decision, due consideration must be paid to the reaction 
of the general public if permission to hoist the flag was accorded. While Mr. 
Mahomed Shaft was speaxing, the clock struck seven and the motion was talked out. 

Echo Of Firing In Barna Vijxagb 


7Ui. FEBRUARY The House discussed to-day a motion of Mr. Govind Pati 
Tiwari (Cbialition) to discuss the recent firing bv the police in Bama, Darbhanga 
Ifistrict, during Bakrid resulting in one being killed ana three being injured. Mov- 
ing the motion, Pandit Tiwari recounted the incidents leading to the disturbance 
and suggested the possibility of casualties being larger than estimated officially. 
He questioned the justification for firing and urged that steps should be taken 
to prevent hardship due to further arrests. Several Congress members expressed 
dissatisfaction at the Government’s reply and urged a thorough investigation into 
the justification for firing. Winding up the debate, the Premier that it was 
not pleasant for a popular Government to defend an action involving firing by 
the police. It had been urged that more police should have been detailed earlier to 
prevent the incident; yet finng had been criticised severely by members. The 
problem of cow -sacrifice was most difficult to solve. He believed that Muslims 
had the right to sacrifice cows. Muslims, howerver, accused him of not allowing 
the sacrifice of cows in exercise of their religious rights. Hindus, on the other 
hand, attached different attachment to the cow, which they worshipped. It had been 
disputed whetlier the custom of cow sacrifice existed in that village. His information 
was that the custom existed there. The forces at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment were limited and had to meet any eventuality. On January 23 and 25 
^last, the Premier stated, the authorities visited the scene of the incident and 
' Wben apprdiension of a breach of the peace was realised, a police force was de- 
imted to meet the situation. The man who was responsible for raising the agita- 
• uon was approached by the authorities and gave an assurance that nothing un- 
wward would happen. Proper steps had been taken to see tliat peace was main- 
^Atldned. Firing was ordered as the last resort. If firing had not been resorted 
. to more lives would have been lost. He assured the House that he would consider 
' the points raised by members in the course of the debate. The motion was talked out. 

Floods in North Bihar 


The House discussed an unofficial resolution moved by Mr. Eamcharan Sinha 
(Congress), which recommended to the Government to take immediate steps for the 
prevention of fioods in North Bihar. The House at this stage adjourned till the 
next day, the 8th. February, when several Congress members criticise the Govern- 
ment for not having taken any practical steps so far for the mirigation of floods. 
Suggestions were made for raising a loan to finance a comprehensive scheme to 
check effectively the hardships cau^ by the frequent floods, ana>to appoint experte 
to investigate the problem. Others drew the attention of the Government to the 
immedmte needs following the floods. Mr. Jimut Bahan Sen^ PaxUamentary Secre- 
tary, said that be explained yesterday the measures already taken by the Government 
to deal with the flood problem. Referring to the recommendations of the Conferen^ 
hdd at Patna last year to evolove a policy to be adopted by ^e Govemm^t regard- 
ing the oonstruotions of bunds, he said that the Government were not committed 
eiuer to a pro-bund or an anti-bund policy, but would fcfllow the middle cours^ 
namely, to construct bunds where necessary after conralting experts. A special 
Flood Oflicer had been api^ted and the Government were engaged in oonduc^g 
a survey of the Kosi area in North Bihar, whicdi was sdbjectod to heavy floods, w- 
A. N. Sinha, Finance Minister, referring to minor irrigation scheme prepared by 
the Government said that it would prove beneficial both to land-lo ds and tenets 
bjf inoxeasIng ' the eamhig capacity of the people of those areas. Incidentally, 
It would be conducive to mitigating the <B8tres8 caui^ by the floodA Hie tesolu- 
tion was withdrai^ 

Sugar Control Act AT Work 

Ml la fltlL FEBRUARY :-Hie next zesolutieii, moved by Mr. Harbam 8^ 
<pengaessh .RdToeated Ite anmiRtinent. of a oommittiw to hiquiie iRto the Sugar 
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t ffrfaa OoDtrol Act of 1937 and the ndeO made thenander. The aumar qaeodoBed tha 
of ^ Act tnd the rules so far as the peasants were eonoomed. and doabtsd 
nheitor the Act had proived to be of any benefit to the latter. The rales» he said, had not 
lesolted b an increased yield of sugarcane crops in reserved and asitoed areas. 
There was a sharp difference of opinion on the resolution, which the Government 
oppo^ while most of the members, chiefly Oon^^s, supported it strongly point* 
fng out the hardships caused by the Act and the rules to the growers owing to 
reservation. As a result of reservation, the^r 'experienced considerable difficulty In 
conveying sugarcane to the nearest mills, since in many cases the areas resemd 
or asngned to mills were situated at a great distance. The discussion hs^i not 
ooncluaed when the House adjourned rill the next day. the Sth. February, when 
Mr. A. AT. Sinha, Finance Minister, replying to the debate, said that while ha. 
did not defend anything which could be characterised as a defect in the wcwhii^ 
d Sugarcane Act and the rules made thereunder, he did not favour the appoint 
mentof a committee at this stage to enc^uire into the administnmon of the Act 
and the rules, which would interfere with the freedom and aiu*mal working of 
sugar mills and thereby affect the growers adversely. The Government would 
consider carefully the criticisms and suggestions made by members for improve- 
ment in the operation of the Act and tne rules. After riie Government’s reply the 
mover of the resolution wanted to withdraw it, but some Muslim members 
objected ; the resolution was pressed to a division and lost. 

Lboiblation fou Bbooar 

10th. FEBRUARY The Assembly devoted the entire day to discussing 
non-olficial resolutions, one of which recommended the introduction of legislation 
lor declaring beggary an offence, and provuling housing for old and infirm beggars 
and segregating diseased ones. The resohitioii was withdrawn, after the Government’s 
reply stating mat legislation on the lines recommended was impractical at present 
in view of the religious sentiments attached to begging and the large oxiHsnditure 
involved. The Government would, however, investigate the whole question and 
take steps to check beggary as far as possible and segregate le}>rous beggars in asylums. 

The House accepted a resolution urging the Government to isstic a statement 
explaining the steps they proposed to take regarding the removal of untouchability 
among the schedule castes of the Province. The House then adjourned rill the 13th.^ 

Bihar Labour Enquiry 

Ibth. FEBRUARY Mr. If, H. Chandra (Congi’ess labour) recommended to 
the Government to take “immediate and adequate steps against the BengHl North* 
W^tem Railway authorities for their refusal to co>oi>erarc with and their discourtesy 
'w the members of the Bihar Labour Enquiry Commitee.” The resolution was 
^thdrawn after a prolonged discussion and the Goveriiracnt’s rc}dy to it. Tiie mover 
enumerated instances of “discourtesy” shown to the memliers of the Committee 
by the Buperintendent of the Loco Workshops, Bamastipiir, who refused to jgive 
evidence or allow the Committee to inspect the workshop. Mr. A, If, Sinha, Minister 
for Labour, placed before the House a telegraphic communication received from the 
Agent, B. N. W. Rulway, intimating that the Agent had no information about 
the ^ allof^ed acts of discourtesy, that non-co-oi«ratlon with the Committee was 
not mteutionsl, and expressing nis regret The Minister said that, though all the 
details idHmt the incidents were not available from the railway authorities, the incidents 
•PPygd^ more to be the result of a misunderstanding than intentional. He 
nsBured the House that the Government would take strong action in case it transpired 
mk there was any intentional discourtesy or attempt at non-co-operation wita the 
GommiUee. 

Bills Befbbbed to Bblbct Committees 

^9 9^ refyred the Private Irrigation Works Amendment Bill and another 
rmto rtoffmm the eonatmetion, improvement and maintenance by the Provincial 
uojmmwt of certain irrigation, drainage reclamation, sanitary improvement 

^ Committee of both the Houses of the 

Muvigipxl Amemomeht Bill 

Uta. Bbuse agreed to the Finanea motkm to 

n tlia Mnnicipal Amendment Bill intiodueed 


lor 

ThoBfU 


cUdtiiig n^ltc a|iiaioa tlw MnaidiMl Amendment KUutrodaead 
SP MKWK dwmtStfegrton of mnnicipiil bodiae by mane ot fwiw^. 
ilaMidantiaiia^jnpInodtlwpi^ w e mil» » i * 
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of seats lor the Muslim oommimity on A popalatkm beds. Peovisum was also made 
to the oo-option <rf scheduled caste members up to one*twdfth of the total number 
of Munidpal Commisabners. The Bill also sought to maintain purity of administra- 
tion by empowering the Provincial Oovernment to remove Municipal Commissioners 
to misconduct in the discharge of their duties or slackness in payment of taxes. 
During the debate on the Bill a suggestion for complete separate electorates for 
Muslims was made by Opposition Muslim mmnbers while Congress, scheduled caste, 
and women membm demanded reservation of seats for scheduled castes and 
women on municipal boards. The House then adjourned till February 20, 


Budget Seaaion— Patna— 20th. February to 26th. April 1939 

Fiwakoial Statement pob 1932—40 

eoth. FEBRUARY *^Bihar will have a balanced budget for 1939-40 but it will 
only be just balanced.*’ This observation was made by the hon. Mr. Anugraha 
Narayan Sinha, Finance Minister, in presenting tiie Budget estimates of the 
Government of Bihar for the year 1939-40 to-day. Though no additional taxation 
measures formed part of his budget proposals, the Minister indicated that he was 
contemplating additional taxation and that its introduction was inevitable. He 
envisaged the possibility of a large loan, amountiim to about two and a half 
crores, being floated within the next few years to nnance the rural grid electric 
fication scheme. The year 1939-40, the Minister said, is expected to open with an 
opening balance of Bs. 70 lakhs. Bevenue for the next year is taken at Ks. 
5^ lakhs and the expenditure charged to revenue at Bs. lakhs, leaving a 
small revenue surplus of Bs. 75,000. There is also a small excess of loans rc<! 0 - 
vered over loans advanced, amounting to Bs. 7i lakhs, out of which one lakh 
will be expended on the completion of earthquake reconstruction. This will leave 
a surplus of Bs. 74 lakhs, which will raise the balance to 774 lakhs. The Fi- 
nance Minister, however, indicated that more than this surplus would be required 
to meet the supplementary demands arising during the year and the Budget was, 
therefore, barely balanced. The increase m next year’s anticipated revenue over 
this year’s revised is about Bs. 19 lakhs, after allowing for a further reduction 
of ten lakhs as a result of extension of the prohibition programme. The ex[)cn- 
diture charged to revenue exceeds the revised estimate for the current year by 
Bs. 334 la&s. 

General Discussion of Budget 


22]id. to 24tti. FEBRUARY — General discussion of the budget was resumed 
on the 22nd ; mostly Opposition members participated in the debate. The deve- 
lopment scheme embodied in the Budget came in for most criticism. Mr. M, 
Yunua^ Leader of the Muslim Independent Party, said that one of the most 
important drawbacks of the Budget speech was that it belittled the political 
programme of the Ministry. He doubted the sincerity of the present Government 
for the welfare of the peasantry and said, that th^ had enacted far too many 
legislative measures to be of any real benefit to anybody. Several Muslim 
members ^ bitterly criticised the Government for having made a grant of Bs. 
1,20,000 to the University and urged that the claim (» the Aligarh University 
to receive assistance was eciually good. Other members pointed out that local 
needs in various directions m different part of the province were claiming the 
arietitimi of the Government A few others acknowledged that the Finance 
Ministo had produced the best Bu^et possible under the ciicumstances and the 
limitations in which they worked. Tne House had, a night sitting on the 24th. 
when Mr. Jffapman, lepresenting the Anglo-Indians, urgra the adoption of bolcur 
schemes for checking floods nmidless m the cost Mr. Jagatnarain Lai, Parlm- 
mentary Secretary, on bshalf ol the Government xm^iam tiie criticism that 
the Budget lackM virion, imagination and courage. He denied the criticism that 
the Budget did not repraent a complete incture of the finandal positiem of tto 
province* He pointed oat that the pnxehasijiK power the people could not be 
enhanced by a maglo wand* It was govern^ by economic loroes. The Gown** 
nent had nioMe£d In pmetrinK On ondit of the morinee Inteot ^ 
eonelnded the bodi^ dirauadoa.m the Home adjoiuned w the tftb. Itaeh* 
Vonao ov Buogkt Dbmahm 


IBtt. «e tlat MAMB ^-Yottm on Budget dosande lor gninte , 
tlM ]M^ Ifwidt. iA Vb ntrtMtMe Home took eon ^ det i d o n of ^ 
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liotioH to Mm donandt tindar the Urn dleenadoa me MnSUaned 

<M lie MKt day, the leih. Iteehi irhea the “imttctive quaUttoi on the Geodht 
Qg^ ead the poeeUiilitice ^ tm growth of netional ooDidoaineis eawHig toe 
pooM force by Ibe me of Kh e flit ar were pointed out through a cut iiioUoa« Mr* 
jTe B. Bahay^ on behalf of the GoTemment, stated that the Government had 
tmidiased KiuMii uniforma worth Rs. 20,000 last year and this year had idaoed 
orders Cor Khadi worth Bs. 91,705. The cut motion was withdrawn on *tte 
assnimce given by the Government that they would buy for the police 
uniforms all the K ha d i that the AlMndia Spinners* Association could 

sitpidy. The grant for Rs. 72,45,423 was then voted. Next day the ITtii. Mar^ 
the establishment of an Agricultural Oolite in the provinoe was urged by a *'out^ 
motion, moved ag^nst the demand undw the head ^'Agriculture**, the discusideii 
on which oocupiw the whole day. The motion was withdrawn on the assuranoe 
given by Dr. tfyed Mahmud that the Government were exploring schemes for 
flto complete reorganisation of education, keeping in view the ^icods of agricuUu* 
ml and industrial training and that the Government would cmmine the possibility 
ol establishing an Agricultural Oollege. The House then adjourned till Monday 
the SOth. Mareh, when it voted the demand for Bs. 10,20,736 in respeet 
of agriculture, two cut motions having been withdrawn after long discussion. 
The motkms sought to discuss the necessity for the improvement of Bachhaur 
and Sh^abad breeds of cattle in the province and the ** unsatisfactory 
work done by the staff and the paucity of hands’* in the Agricultural 
l^partment. Replying to the debate the Government spokesman assured 
the House that no one was keener than the Government for the impio* 
vement of agriculture. Hie Government had decided upon intensive improvement 
work in cattle breeds at two places initially, Bhahabad and Bitamarhi. A scheme 
of work, prepared by experts invited from outside, had proved costly and the 
Government were considering a revised and more modest estimate. Next day, 
the gist Mareh. discussion on two cut motions against the demand in respect 
of ’'General Administration occupied the entire day’s sitting. The plea 
for appointment to Government Bervices by means of a competitive exa* 
mination was made through one cut motion, which was eventually with* 
drawn tdUss an assurance by the Government ^at they had accepted 

the principle of making appointments by competition. Mr. K, B. Bahay. 
Fiurliamentary Secretary, however, said that the necessity for satisfying territorial 
and communal claims for representaticm in the services did not allow the Govern* 
ment to carry out the principle. The next cut motion, which related to t^ 
amelioration of the condition of the peasantry, was under discussion when the 
House adjourned till the next day, the MmL Mareh, when after the Government 
‘ esman had replied, the cut motion was withdrawn. A plea to hold 
Assembly sitting at Ranchi, the summer capital of Bihar, was next 

6 by several speakm when Mr. Jamuna Karjee (Congress) moved 

a out mothm under the head "General Administration** to discuss the subject. 
The motion was pressed to a division and lost by 60 votes to 15. In tlm <^urse 
of his reply, Mr. KrUhna Ballabh Sahay, Parliamentary Becretary^ pointed out 
the difficulties in the way ci accepting the suggestions, namely the ina^uacv m 
aooommodatiun at Rancm and the heavy expenditure which the proposal involves 
and said that the Government had hmd the pros and cons of the case, snd 
would come to a decision, after due consideration. He agreed about the necessity 
of establishing oloser contact with Ohota*Nagpur, but added that the amtation 
§m aqpa ra tl o p ai Qiota-Nagpor from Bihar could not be checked by simply holding 
flfSPK ^ Asseinbiy at Ranchi. The House, after voting a demand for 
57,C18.?74 in reapect of ’^Ctoeral Administration.** adjourned till the next <ky. 
thej^d. March, when it voted, after a short discussion, a^ demand for Rs. 
MW to defray iim ehaifpeiin respect dt a ca^ntal outlay in regard to the 
Motm ache m ee. The eat motloiia tabled against the demand were not rnovea as 
suggested that the GovemmoDt policy with regard to clect^ 
Mould be the bSSer diamssed during the ddiate op the supp emM W 
danaBd^en^pfil 4. The House took up the demand te 

tore morions i«siiist H. Replying to debate on the 
to diseowte dasbabm^ of making a^uate 
to Hofth BBm, Mr. A. N. Binha said that the 
^ ^ SCoiiss to eoQiisofriofi with major imd ®toor 

a,..:.,. ■ .:4', . 
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when it oemrideorad the fourth ii^ementsry etftteiiuutol eipeaditiHeicw 11^849 
day. All demands, except a token demand lor Bs. 15 to defray the duages in respect 
of preliminary ezpenditare on the electrification scheme^ were voted witbout 
discussion. After prolonged discussion, a cut motion moved against the supplement 
tary budget in connection with the demand for the electrificatiem sdieme was 
negativedr without a division and the token demand was voted. Mr. Wilson Haigh 
(Chota Nagpur, European), moving the cut moUon, urged the desirability of explo- 
ring further lacilitieB for buying electric power before embarking xmon the scheme 
of Duilding a Government generating station. He also suggested that lordgn 
egpert opinion be invited on the scheme. He opposed the suggestion of 

having a central power station and advised a grid system by linking the existing 
power houses on the ground of the possibility of a province-wide breakdown in 
the case of sabotage or a natural catastrophe Mr. J. N. Lai. Parliamentary 
Secretary, replying, said that there was no necessity for consulting foreign experts, 
since the Technical Committee, which had examined the scheme, contained all- 
India expOTts, who had practical working experience of similar schemes in the 
country. JBihar was better fitted for the scheme in view of its better resources 
than other provinces. He said that the Government dlswproved of the grid 
scheme and also Mr. Haigh’s suggestion for buying power from private concerns. 
The House adjourned rill Monday next, the 27tli. Mareh, when it discussed 
and voted budget demands under the heads ^^Irrigation” and 'Medical.’ 
After discussion of a cut morion, during which the need for a comprehensive 
scheme of irrigation and prevention for floods for the Province was emphasised, 
the demand for Bs. 14,58,567 was voted. Next day, the 80th. March a budget 
demand for Bs. 25,240 to defray the charges in respect of collection of Agri- 
cultural Income-tax was moved by the Finance Minister, Mr. C. P. N. Sinha, The 
L^er of the Opposition, moving a ^'cut” motion, pleaded for the postponement 
of the operation of agricultural income-tax for one or two years, on the ground 
ci the inability of the zaminders to shoulder the burden of taxation at present. 
The Finance Minister^ replying, regretted that the Government could not agree 
to the suggestion. He said that the Government were fully aware of the condition 
of the zammdars and would instruct officers not to be unduly exacting in the assess- 
ment and realisation of the tax. He also said that since the tax was based on the 
net income of landlords, it took cognisance of poor rent collections. The House 
rejected the amendment, and voted the demand, as also other demands in respect of 
loans and advances by the Provincial Government, stamps and pensions, no "cut” 
morions bring moved m respect of these three demands. The House adjourned till 
the next day, the 81it. Blareh, when a cut motion against the demand for Education, 
which was discussed the wnole day, also came under the guillotine, which was 
applied at 5 p. m. The cut motion sought to discuss the Wardha education scheme 
and raised a protest from Opposirion Muslim benches against the secularity of the 
scheme. Dr. 8yed Mahmud^ Education Minister, replying, said that the scheme 
made provision for moral instruction, which included the general principles of Islam 
and other religions, but he regretted that, owing to financial difficulties, the provision 
ci teachers for the different sects for dving religious instruction in particular faiths 
was not passible. However, the school buudings, he assured thrin, would be available 
to all communities for organising religious classes at their own expense. With regard 
to co-education, the Minister saia that the scheme as apidied in Bihar did not contem- 
plate co-education. Teaching in basic crafts was considered necessary by modern 
educationists. The guillotine at this stage was applied and all the 24 remrining 
demtmds were passed. Voting on Budget demands then concluded and the House 
Udjoumed till the 8rd. April. 


IncmusioN of Excluded Abeas 

8ri|. APBIL The Assembly to-day passed unanimously the resolution moved 
by the iVtms MiniHer oa Match 90, recommending to the Government of Bihiu 
^*that His Majesty^ Oovemment be moved through the Government of India and 
the Beeretary of Btate to repeal the provisions of the Govemmmit of India Act of 
which distingiM Ihe^riuded and the Partially Excluded Areas from other 
territorks in British In^ so that these areas be bxou^t completriy under the su- 
pondsioh and control ox their respective Besponrible Govemments. Simport was 
lent to the resolution by all eeetions of the House. Messrs, /puss and Bontface 
Jbdkra (O^ition Abosi^nriiX while supporti^ the tesolaticm, wsinted a^ caie^of 

^elfnietermimsm” lor Oiota Nagpur* Sfr. ipues BsoA said that tlm Ak 
Tribes residing in the Eaclx^ Ai^ wanted pfotectiai, biri 



B« iaflted tlie ftmmi Mtelstiy to ^in tlio confidenco of the Aborigitial peophL 
wisftBg theft they preferred to htTe protection from their own countnmen. Hie totM 
iiaiAMr of AbcmKinela ail over the country etood at about twenty-tnree millions, and 
iSbdm dundd not he ignored. 

^ . Mublim Waxpb Bill 

4fh« APRIL ‘The Assembly considered the Bihar Muslim Wskfs Bill intro* 
dooed by Dr. Sued Mahmud, Education Minister, and referred it to a select, eommift* 
tee. The Bill soufdit to ensure proper administration of Wakfs by a WsM Boii^ the 
entire cost of which will be borne through the levy of a contribution from Wfdrf 
eatatea in the province. The Government agreed to the suggestion made by IMr 
Taiamul Hussain (Muslim Independent) to consult ulemas. 

Tbe Markets & Dbalbrb Bill 

5th« APRIL Dr. Syad JfafaAaittd, Minister for Education and l!)cve1oi)ment, In* 
troduoed to-day, the Bihar Markets and Dealers Bill, designed to provide for better 
control and regulation of markets, and for licensing shot s and certain kinds of 
d^ers in the province of Bihar. After a brief discussion, the House agreed to cir- 
ci^te the Bill for eliciting public opinion. Tbe Assembly then adjourned till April 12. 

Private Irrigation Amend. Bill 

lith. APRIL The House held a brief sitting to-day and passed, with slight 
modificationB, the Bihar and Orissa Private Irrigation Works (Biliar Amendment) 
Bill as reported by a joint committee of both the Houses. The amending Bill 
so^t to remove certain defects in the original Act and empowered the Collector to 
construct and repair small irrigation works and realise the cost from the persons 
— fitted. The House then adjourned till April 24. 

Motor Spirit Taxation Bill 

BIth. APRIL The House proceeded with the consideration of official Bill to-day 
and passed into law the first taxation measure adumbrated in the Budget speech of 
the finance Biinister, in which he had pointed out that the Government needed 
additional revenue to implement the various development schemes undertaken 
by them. This was the Bihar Motor Spirit Taxation on Sales Bill, imix)sing a tax on all 
retail sales of motor spirit in the province at the rate of one anna six pics 
per gallon, Bill provided for the registration of retail dealers in motor 




Lag Control Bill 

Dr. Sued Mahmud, Development Minister, next moved for the reference to 
R Sffiect Committee of the Bihar Lac Control Bill, which aimed at Die rehabi- 
litation of the Lac industry safeguarding tbe interests of growers and small 
traders, regulating prices, licensing manufacturers, and constituting a Lac; Control 
Board, consisting of representatives of the important lac-growing provinces and 
Btatea to advise the Government on all important matters connected with the 
administration of the Bill when enacted. DiBcussion on the motion had not 
mcluded when ^ Houae adjoumed till Mondi^ next, the ttth. April, when the 
jral was referred lo a select committee. The Opposition motion for circulation 
€l toe Bill to didt public opinion was negativea. 

Immoral Traffic Suppression Bill 

■ Tbe Government next sought permission to introduce the Bihsr Suppression 
Sill A discussion arose on a point of order, whetner the 

could be introduced, in view of a similar private Bill having been introdu- 




m ^THE immLkTPm omsaoi 

AosxGt;LTUiL4L Istoomi-Taz Bill 

Hie Finance Minieter thoi introduced n short W1 enticed the Khtr Agri- 
cultural Incometax (Second Amaidineit) Bill, which was passed iiuicUy. 

Frivatb Ibbioatiok Wobks Bill 

26fh. APRIL :—The House considered to-day clause by clause and passed the 
Bihar Priyate Irrigation Works Bill, as rqxnrted by tiie Sdect Committee. The 
House then adjourned sine die. 


Proceedings of the Bihar Council 

Wint«r SeMioa— Bihar— 24th. January to 14th. Fel»uary 1939 

Thb Tenancy & Land Bbvenvb Sales Bills 

The Winter Session of the Bihar L^slative Goimcil commenced at Patna on the 
S4th. January, 1080. Two non-official bills, the Bihar Tenancy Second Amendment Bill 
and the Bihar Land Revenue Sales Amendment Bill, were disposed of. The first Bill, 
which sought to widen the scope of the g;rounds on which an application would 
be made to a District Judge for the appointment of a common mani^r for the 
administration of joint estates, was referred to a Sdect Committee. The second 
Bill providing for information of the sale of an estate in default of land revenue 
being communicated directly to the proprietor concerned evoked much discussion, 
after which the House agreed to circulate the Bill for eliciting public opinion. 

The Council also panted permission for the introduction of 8 non -official 
Bills. Such Bills introduced were Bihar Prevention of Hindu Bigamous Marriage 
Bill, Bihar Legislative Members’ Privileges and Powers Bill, Bibar Tenancy 
Second Amendment Bill, iBihar Land Revenue Sales Amendment Bill, Bihar 
invention of Unequal Marriage Bill and Bihar Public Demands Recovery 
Amendment Bill. Mr. Mobarak AH moved that the Bihar Tenancy Second 
Amendment Bill be referred to a Sdect Committee. Mr. Ali saia that tibe 
object of the Bill was to provide for management of co-sharers’ estate by 
common manager. He said that in many cases co-sharers of estates even did not 
know as to how many shares they had in that estate. So, it would be better 
to make a law for the apj^intment of a common manager to sudi estates having 
a number of co-sharers. The AdvocaU-Oeneral informed the House that die 
Government had no objection to the Bill but he pointed out that the appointment of 
a common manager might entail hardship on the co-sharers as th^ would be 
required to meet the cost of common management. On unanimous opinion of the 
House, Mr. Mobaiak Ali’s Bill was referi^ to a Select Committee. The House 
then adjourned till the 6Ui. Fdnmary. 

Non-official Bills Discubsbd 

6th. FEBRUARY The Council to-day refused to take into consideration the 
^ Bihar Cess Amendment Bill, 1939, by 11 votes to 8. The Bill, which stood in 
^thO name of Mr. Mobarak AH, sought to make estates that fall iu ddault liable 
for recovery of arrears.. 

Mr. Maheehwar Praead Narayan Singh^e Bill to amend the Bihar Tenancy 
Act of 1938 was withdrawn after the Government’s assurance that Bills of a more 
commdiensive nature relaUi^ to tenancy reforms would be brought forward by 
the Ctovemment early in Aim next 

After prolimari Ifr. Punyadeo R^rma withdrew the Hindu Biga- 

mous Manru^ BQl. The Pftme Minieter said that the Government were opP<’<’^ 
to the Bill, firstly, beoauee was not prevalent in India, mid, secondly, 

piovindsl legislation would not improve the poution sa it was impmUe to restrict 
people marrying outside the 'Provinoe. Sudi legWadon by the Centosl Assembly 

wmld be better, as it could im entaced on idl 

. Aimth^ brenght forward by the ssaie messber to 

une^pud marriages was agreed to be circulated to eBcdl jpiil^ oglmkk. Two Bw 


im Ae mom oi Hr. Chartahaif the BOuur Ltsleletim Membm* Fkitilevie endi 
PM9MI BiB and the Bihar TeniBcy Amenunent Bill ware withdmim bf 
tti aaover. 

The Hoaaa referred to e Bdeet Oommittee the Bihar Land Revenue Sdia 
AaMndflMDt moved by Mr. Mcharak AH, which waa deainied to give infoniiA* 
tkm regarding sale of an estate' in default of payment of land revenue Erectly to 
the proprietor. 

NoN-OFFIOIALB RBSOLUTIOKB DlBCrSSE!) 


TIh. FEBRUARY The Council commenced the diacniaion of non-offlcial leadu* 
tkm on the 7th. and continued it on the next few days. Khan Bahadur f$maH mo^ 
the following resolution This Council recommends to the Qovemment of BQiar to 
be plea^ to recommend to the Government of India that the rate of interest fixed 
at four and five per cent on A and B class of loans resiiectively advaiHied to aufbma 
of eathqnake under the Natural Calamities Act bo reduced to two cent per annum 
in view cd the perpetual economic depression and other causes aitcciing adversely the 
means and resources of debtors.*’ The Khan Bahadur said that in 1036 there oocurrad 
terrible earthquake rendering the people of Bihar homdesB and causing immense haaa 
tothm. The Bihar Government secured considerable amount of money from India 
Government and distributed it among sufferers by way of loans. Boon after there 
was economic depression, which crippled the resources of the people, specially the 
borrowers. They were rendered un Jble to {my the high rate of interest on their loans. 
6o it was highly desirable that the rate of interest on this loan be reduced to two per 
cent Mrs. Malcolm Singh moved an amendment that no amount of interest be hence* 
for^ realised from the Imrrowers. On the permission of the House the resolution and the 
amendment waa withdrawn. On the next day, the Bth. Pebniary, a resolution moved 
by Mr. Batish Chandra Sinha recommended to the Government to take necessary 
at^B for conveying to His Majesty’s Government a request for constituting the 
Chota Nagpur division and the Santal Parganas district into a separate Governor’s 
Province, ^e mover dwelt at leng^ on the history of the above area and the need 
for its formation as a separate province. He also detailed the racial, cultural, geo- 
graphical geological, financial and political reasons for the constitution of a seimrate 
province. Replying to the debate, the Prime Minister said that the question had 
Dcen examine at length. The principal reasons why the area should not be oons- 
titnted as a separate province, he saia, were linguistic and cultural. The area could 
not be attached to Bengal. The aboriginal population formed twenty>five per cent of 
the total {lopulation of the area. On this ground also scimration could not be 
advocated. Tne tract was more Bimilar to Bibar both linguistically and culturally. 
The Premier quoted figures extensively in support of his argument He added that sepa- 
ration would reault only in additional taxation to meet the cost of administration 
of the territory which waa Btill a.backward area. The present Government had already 
adopted various meaaurea for the a^iorationof the inhabitants of Chota Nagpur. 
A resolnrion recommending the establishroent of boards in each division in 
order to bring about better relations between landlords and tenants, as also between 
ereditora and ddiitore and to settle disputes between them was moved by Mr. Our 
Sakay Lull and lost by 7 votes to 1. 

Mica Bspeaumo Bill 


IBth. FBBBUART The Honae disenssed non-official Bills to day. Bat Brijriii 
Knehnu moved that the Bihar Mica Biding Bill as psssed by Legislative 
Assembly be ta k en into consideration. The mover said that the Mica Act wm doim( 
wmenas harm to the small mica industrialists. It had the effect of confining the 
miea indua^ in the hands of a few big miners. Its workiim had proved that the 
nm dealers had been driven out altogether from the ndd of mm business 
Bmite this ^.purpose for whidh te Act was enforced was not altoimther sen^ 
people in ^ mica area hud hem vehemently opposed 9ie 
Gorannmt also had very insufficient income from the workmg of ^ts Act Thm 
mr Amion leawn wto this Aet would be retained, on the Smtute Book. It 
RKEilba sipsaled outdid House nnanimonsly passed t^ Bill. 

PuBLiO Saffty Aor Bbfbal Bill 

^ iwit imiiMdsied the BiU insnit to reo^ gw Bihar PuMIc 

Adk Ife Brigmudm Bm$ud moMdthat tha Bihar Pm^ Safety fispsaHng BUI as 
Of laglda^ A«^ Mm into considefatioiL Mr. Mebaruk^ M 

i|s wiaiA the olhar 


wonM to 




m OBESlSULltli^ (fatra-^ 

n^ed. Him were stOl tbe Chiaiiiifll Amenddieiit ^ eiid o laws 

etui existing. He hoped that such measures would also be repealed. He warned the 
Government to see that the zepealing^of this Public Safety Act might not encourage 
die people lor no-rent campaign. Ihis Act waa bdng repealed but the 0. 1. D, 
people were still leporUng meetings and dogging the peoj^e. The Bill was then 
passed uhanimously. 

Agbiculttjbal IsooMB Tax Bill 

The House then took up the consideration of the Bihar Amcultural Income-Tax 
(Amendment) Bill. Mr. Mobarak Ali demanded that letters and notices sent through 
post uncto section 42A of this Act should be sent by registered envelope to ensure its 
receipt ^e Bill was unanimously passed. 

Mokey-lendebb (Begtjlatiok of Tbanbactionb) Bill 

The House th^ took into consideration the Bihar Mcmey-Lenders (Regulation 
of Transactions) Bill. Mr. Ouraahai Lai demanded that the provisions of the pre- 
sent Bill and me Bihar Money-Lenders Act should be embodied in one compre- 
hensive BUL There wae no reason why the present Bill and the Money-Lenders Act 
Bhould work separately. The Advocate^Oeneral did not agree with the suggestion. 
The Bill was tlnm unanimously passed. 

PbIVATE IBBIOATIOK WOBKS BlLL 

14th. FEBRUARY i?af Brijraj Krishna moved that the Bihar Private Irrigation 
Works (Amendment) Bill and the Bihar Minor Irrigation, Drainage, Agricultural 
Land Reclamation, Sanitary Improvement and Flood Alleviation Works Bill be 
lelerred to a Joint Select Committee. The House then adjourned till the 20th. February. 


Budget Seiaion— Patna— 20th. February to 27th. March 1939 

Bands Matabam in Schools 

The Budget session of the Council commenced on the 20th. February when 
after the presentation and reading out of the Budget the Council adjourned till the 
. IMh. Mareh, when replying to a question of Khan Bahadur Ismail regarding the 
National Flag hoisting and **Bande Mataram” song in schools and colleges, Dr. 
Mahmud said that tbe Government were aware that hoisting of the National Flag 
and singing of ^Bande Mataiam” song had been made a ground of resentment by a 
section of Muslims, but they believed that their policy in regard to these two matters 
had been misconstrued and misrepresented. The policy ot the Government with 
regard to these was that in educational institutions me National Flag could 
lasted over the buildings only with the permission of the school or college authori- 
ties. If tbe latter gave such a permission the Government would not intofere with 
their discretion, provided the said permission was in respect of the National Fwg. 
With regard to the *^Bande Matram^’ song. Dr. Mahmud expressed regret that their 
policy had been entirely misunderstood. All action that the Government had taKcn 
in regard to this song had been according to the sentiments of a section of the Muslim 
community. It was according to the wishes of the Muslims that the Government 
had decide to impose certain restrictionB on the singing of "Bande Matram song 
ill schools and colleges. Continuing Dr. Mahmud sud that the first two stanzas oi 
the song contained in them absolutdy nothing that whs mther objectionable from 
pdi^otts or a^ other points of view or that could offend the susceptibility of mi 
community. The Governmwit regarded the first two stanzas wholly un^^tionaDw 
but even then they had impressed upon the authorities of the sdboefis and the cou^ 
tibat the singing of the fimt two stanzas should he Uiade obligatory. ^ Proceeding, tne 
Minister saia that die Government had issued instructionB encouxaging the 
of late Mr. Iqbal’s sotofc The Government had thus tried to meet the obiectiouB m 
die Mnssalinans in so w ss they had intrinric vidue. Proceeding furdier me 
ter said that the Government had removed the ban that existed against the 
Flag and the **J^de Mataram’’ song but they would never insist the school or me 
opUege authoritiesVhoistingof tbc Flag. 

. Tliereafter the House hrid a jgenerel discussum of the Budget 
fo the ^Oth* Msrdi the fcnim Supplem^tary Bi»^ on 27th. Msxchi 
idteir it idjoioiiel 


^^-OStKSAIi BILLB DIBOOBBED ' ' . • : m, 
ttmf SewittB' •PatB»--4th. to 18th. May 1939 

Teas Hunicipal Amendment Bill 

na METMdoE of tile Oouncil commenced on the 4tti. Mav IMO and bdd a ytKf 
brief ciUiDE* Tho House considered the impointment of a Joint BeWt Committee of hots 
the ChamEm lor reporting on the Bmar Municipal Amendment Bill 1939. The 
motioa proposing names from the Upper House, moved by Mr. Rat BrijraJ Krishna^ 
Tjeader St toe Congress Party in the Council, was passed after a short discusskm 
oh tile merits ^ the new system of joint electorates with reservation of seats foe 
mimMities, mivisaged by the Municipal Amendment Bill. Khan Bahadur Umaii^ 
JjuiBiBt of the Opposition, protesting against the system, said that it was not aoc^« 
table to Muslims. He also imd that no Muslim member of the House would agree 
to serve on the Joint Select Committee as long as this provision was not changeiL 
£ven if one or two Muslim members agreed, they would not be vepresentative of 
Muslim opinion and thdr agreement to the provisions of the Bill would not be sooep* 
table to toe Muslima The Fruident said that co-o]^raiion in the work of a Select 
Committee could not be interpreted as agreement with the provisions of the BilK 
The Leader of the Congreen Party and other memlmrs of Oic House stressed the need 
for the leader of the Opposition lending his services and said that his servkres and 
eounsd were indispensaole. It was also pointed out that Khan Bahadur Ismail 
could hdp in changing provisions of the Bill which he considered to be undesi- 
rable by serving on the Committee. The motion, which included Khan Bahadur 
Ismairs name in the personnel of the Committee, was passed. The House thou 
adjourned till the 8th« 

Aoriccltueal Income-tax Amend. Bill 
8tli. MAT The Council passed the Bihar Agricultural Income-tax (Amend- 
ment) Bill and considered seven clauses of the Bihar I^ivate Irrigation Work 
(Amendment) Bill. When the Bihar Agricultural Income-tax (Amendment) Bill 
was under discussion, Mr. Mobarak Alt moved an amendment to provide that an 
assessee would have right to sue the Government in law court to question the 
validity oi a notice of assessment and he would be entitled to realise from them the 
cost ot such suit Subsequently he withdrew this amendment and moved another to 
piovide that if an as se ssee suea the Government in civil court to question the vali* 
oity of the notice of assessment of this tax issued against him before the 25^. 
A|nii 1939, he would be entitled to receive cost of his suit. 

Fbivatb Irrigation Works Amend. BiUi 
Mr. Srijnandan Fraead next moved that the Bihar Private Irrigation Worlm 
(Amendment) Bill be taken into consideration. The mover said that the 
object of the Bill was to compel the landlords to give sufficient irri^ticmal 
fajcBitics to the kuras by amending the Bihar I^vato Irrigation Works Act 
Tim lands were deteriora&ag day by day the ^ect of which was that the 
kisiiis were unidile to raise more crop. This Bill was intended to restore 
the whole irrigation system of Bihar so that the kisans might have enough 
fsellitte for inigation to improve their lands to raise more crop. 


The PoBLtc Works Bill 

MAT :-Tlie Coondl to-day passed the Blbw Wvate Irrigation Works 
UmeodmeDt) Bill and began the oonsloeration of the Bihar Public Works Bill. Mr. 
vhenahui Lai the two Bills by stating that the ftmending Bill aimed at 

fheimproranca^ol^Mi^nt^ of • inigwon of village while the Bjhar, I'oblie 
Whfka ffill, whidt waa • Mw'meaame, was intended to construct and m^lain oaUr 
nirttna of tnigation. The Inner ayatam oonaiated in storing water ot village inaide it 
m tnlgMioB raiposea. while tiie onter syatem comprieed w bringing water from ont- 
flle pOm andatodngtlieaaiBe in village. The Bill alio aimed at reclaiming warte 
]iMdli.di«ittfaigoat WMiiltKwa water. in.in«miiiing village aanitation etc. The Bill waa 

on tlw nnt day. tlM 

ItotML Snsns Taxatioii Btu. 
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poBiible. Tlie Honee teMsemUed at 2 p. 1ml adjoDiiicd for the day without 

arriying at a decuioii whether the Bill (should be referred to a edect committee or not. 

MBASUBBB to OhBGK OoilHUHAL Teoublss 

IWi. MAT :-~After pasBing the first reading of the Motor Spirit ( Taxation 
Ob SaleB ) Bill, the Council diBcuBsed this after-noon the adjournment motion 
moved oy Khan Bahadur 8. if. latnail regarding the instructions issued by 
the Government recently with r^ard to the policy to be followed by officexs 
in communal troubles. Moving his motion, Khan Bahadur S. M. Ismail said 
tiiat, without censuring the Government, he wanted to know the circumstances 
that led the Government adopting the *"draatic measures.” He wanted the Govern- 
ment to convince the House ox the need for issuing such orders, and contend^ 
that the^ mere fact of wbat happened in Gaya on May 6 and 7 did not 
constitute substantial ground for the Government arriving at such a decision. 
Some members emphasise the need for vigilance on the part of the Government 
to piment officers from misusing the powers conferred by the orders. The 
Finance Minister, Mr. A, N. Stnha, relying to the debate, said that the orders 
had been issued owing to the generally strained communal relations in the 
province and to prevent a further detenoration of the situation. He said that 
the Government were fully aware of their responsibilities, and assured the 
House that the powers given to officers would not be abusM. After the motion 
had been talked out, the House adjourned till the 15th. 

Motob Spirits Taxation Ban (contd.) 

ISth. MAY The Bihar Motor Spirit ( Taxation on Sales } Bill was passed 
by the Council to-day. Mr. Guraahay LaVa amendment seeking reduction of 
the rates of taxation from one and a half annas to one anna was lost by 
ten votes to three. Several amendments, mainly of a drafting nature, were 
adopted. As a result of an official amendment being acc^ted the penalty for 
an unauthorised retail sales of motor spirit was reduced from Bs. 1,000 to 
Bm. 600. A new clause, providing for exemption to any motor spirits or class of 
motor spirits by notification, was added by an official amendment. The House then 
adjourn^ till the 18th. May, when after twenty minutes’ sitting during which the 
Bmar and Orissa Places of Pilgrimage (Bihar Amendment) Bill, passed by the 
Assembly, was laid on the table. Thereafter the House was prorogued. 
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AOBXCDLTtBAL IKC0MS«TAX BlU* 

IMIl MARCfl :*-Tbie Auembly divided twice in thecouree of 15 tninntei thb 
•ViidiiK to take a decision on the Assam Agricultunil Income-Tax Bill, iotio- 
dnoeSoy the Finance Minieter, The Finance Minister also moved that the Bm hi 
vefened to a Select Committeejconsisting of six members. Sir 3fohd. Saaduila, Leader 
of the Opposition, moved an amendment to circulate the Bill for eliciting pub^ 

S nion, which after discussion occupying two hours, was negatived by 56 votes to 23. 

B Eonman Group enbloc remained neutral. When the original motion came bo* 
foie the House, the Opposition a^n claimed a division, but the original motion was 
carried by 56 votes to 31. This time the £urot)ean Group voted agidnst the 
Government. As many as ten speakers participated in the dis(*u6Bion. The Oppositba 
members mainly attacked the Bill on the ground that its provisions were hasty, 
unsympathetic and complicated and suggested that a lietter Bill be drafted. Supporters 
of the Bui maintained that they wouldT never be found wanting when called upon to 
bMT a li^ share of the national burden. The House also, on the cainiion of the Finanoe 
leister, took the Assam Sales Tax Bill 1939 into consideration 
General Discussion of Budget 


11th. to 4lh. MARCH The general discussion of the Budget commenced on the 11th. 
March. The opposition opening the discussion criticised the budget, that it did not 
include measures for improvement of general condition of all people, but had 
introduced a policy of favouritism to win over meml)erH with public money, some 
speakers charged the Government with having introduced an atmosphere of intense 
eorruption and have subordinated provincial independence to the dictatea of the 
Congress High Command who controlled their destiny from outside. The House 
•djoumed after eight speakers had addressed it. The debate was resumed on Monday 
next, the 13th. March when only five members participated in the discussion. 
Separation question of Sylhet and attitude of the Coalition Government were 
discussed. Dewan Eklimur Roza and Dr. Boikia criticised the budget and for want 
of speakers the House adjourned till the next day, the 14th. March when the 
general discussion of the Budget concluded. 

The Finance Bill 


16tli. MARCH The Assam Finance Bill, 1939 was taken into consideration 
to-day. Mr. Akahay Kumar Dae^a motion for approval of the rrohibition Sidieme 
and the expenditure involved within the limits of Us. 125,000, |)cndiiig the submi- 
ssion of a supplementary demand, was passed. 

A motion that the Assam Bale of Motor Bpiriis and Lubricants Bill be taken 
into consideration was then moved. The finance Minieter , replying to the Op|)osition 
criticism on this and the Finance Bill, said that motor buses and lorries were not 
included in the scheme of taxation and that proper measures would be taken so that 
the extra taxation did not divert the motor dealing business from the province. 
Taxation on ^cles would also be tried. Regarding the Assam Amusements and 
Betting Tax Bill, which also came up for consideration, an assurance was given 
charity and educative shows would be exempted from taxation. The Assam 
Municipal Amendment Bill, 1^, was passed into law. 


Voting on Budget Demands 

IfitiL to 80th. MARCH Voting on Budget demands for grants commenced on the 
Mmrdi, when the demands for grants under the head, "General Administration” 
— I up for discussion. Mr. Amjad AH moved the first “cut” that the whole pro- 
Tiata <n Ra. 44,239 under the head "Commissioners, which is in conneettion 
with the remainiag poet of Commissionership, be refused. The mover, 
Wml^ing ^ object ol the motion, narrated the history of the questiim 
Ji tM a^tkm hi. both the posts of OomroissionerB and 'Sidd that both 
M aidea ci the House had always advocated it Ihe Premier, replying, said tlmt 
hSMSM always ready to respect the wishes of the House and in fact the 
toes, had been inetuoU in uie eatimate not at the instance of the present Mmia- 
la WMiw qMal iwproriWUtf of the Govotw. The Premte 

Amte^aakl that thoui^aigumenti were ^tforwiudsn support of the retentomoftlie 
jpbJjpBdhg poak of Oomn^moMier as necessary, the Goywnment were ready to g0 

the question. The cut motion ^wss |smm 
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Adniniatntlim” and tlun adkinned till Monday anti the ttOi. 

whoi unusual heat marked the proceedings when the J^sveatie MtnUUr^M depnand for 
grant of a sum not exceeding Bs. 2,797,600 to defray the diarges of land revenue 
oame up for discussion. Out of 25 cuts moved 7 were oiscussed cnticising the policy of 
the Gk>verament in not jgranting remission of land revenue in flood affect^ 
parti of tenants and in not throwing open settlement reserves. On the 
questicm of not throwing open settlement reserves, vote was taken, but the 
cut motion was defeated by 38 to 56 votes, Europeans en bloc voting against 
the Government. The cut criticising the government for not granting ^ percent 
reduction in land revenue in the year 1938-39 was lost without division after a 
prolonged debate. The discussion of the demand was not finished when the House 
ad)Ourned-^ill Monday the ilst March when it granted a sum not exceeding Bs. 
27,67,600 to defray the charges of land revenue administration, Bs. w6,400 

for administration of justice and Bs. 351,600 for provincial excise. 

Most of the cuts were withdrawn. On the e4tfa. March demands for grants 

of Bs. 1,48,600 under head **Begi8tration”. and Bs. 25,40, for Police 

were passed. Out of twelve cuts to the Begistration demand two were discussed. 
One was lost without a division and the other was withdrawn. Out of 23 cuts to 
the Police demand two were discussed but lost. During discussion the Premier appeal^ 
for dealing with the communal problem in the province. Next day, the 26th Mamh, the 
House passed the Premier's demands for a sum of Bs. 3,596,100 under the head 'Ad- 
ministration of Education.* Out of the 63 cuts, eight were discussed, two were rejected 
without a division and the rest were withdrawn. The most important "cut” motion 
wanted to discuss the establishment of a university iii Assam. The Opposition 
complained of the absence of a scheme for a university and maintained that financial 
difliculties should not stand in the way. They urged the pressing necessity of a 
university in an autonomous province. Some members {^leaded for two residential 
universities, one at Sylhet and the other at Gauhati, while others opposed the idea 
of establishing a university, maintaining that rural education demanded prior 
consideration. The Premier^ replying, assured the House that though the Congress 
bdieved in giving priority to criucation for which a fund haa been provided 
in the current budget, a scheme for a university would be ready by the next budget. 
The Cunningham Beport, which recommended the establishment of an examining 
university, as also other proposals of the members, would be taken into consideration. 
The House then adjourned till Monday next, the 27th. March, when it granted 
demands for Bs. 77o,300 under the head ’Public Health’ Bs. 10,60,700 under 
'Medical’ and Be. 6,11,000 under 'Agriculture.’ The European group’s cut under 
the head 'Public Health’ to censure the Government having dispensed with the post 
of Dr. Bice of the Assam Medical Besearch Society was lost by 54 to 32 votes. 
The Government relying stated that it was felt that there was no necessity to 
maintain such a nigh salaried post Next day, the 28lh. March, the 
demands under the heads, 'Industries, Bs, 2,31,000 ; 'Jails’ and 'Convict Settlement 
Bs. 4,^,300*, 'Civil Works’ (excluding establishment) Bs. 36,86,900; 'Loans and 
Advances’ b^ng and not bearing interest, Bs. 5,30,000, were discussed and 
During the discussion on cut motions the need for opening a tannery school and for 
finding utenues for employment for the resources of the province for industrial de- 
vdopment was Btressea and the Minister assured the house that the Government 
were considering the appointment of an expert to go into the question. Next day, 
Jlfh. Maidi, all the demands for grants under heads Industnes, Jails and Convict 
fietUfmenta, Civil Works and Loana and Advances were passed. Altogether ^ven 
cut moti(ms were moved and out of these six were withdrawn and one lost without 
4ivis]0ii. Next day, the iflth. Mardi, the increased numb^ d Ministers and their tours 
, oame lor severe critidam by an opposition cut modoD when voting on demands for 
aupnlementaiy grants wm taken up. Six opposition members sup&rting ^ motion 
made a vehement atta^ on Government policy of increasing expenditure. The spea- 
Isera maintained that the Oibiii^ was not following CongieBs principle and saw ^ 
leims why the IQuiatem midert^ extensive tours. Some excitement was ^cauM 
when Mr. Abdul M^m^ Chemdfairu, ex-Minister, challenged the Public Health Mim- 
star to eondniihet datement that the latter actually travelled second class during 
his recent Madimi tetri and elasa. fke HeaUh JU^ster.^ 

hot pment in ihe Hooimv hod mready replied earlier that he had ^ ^ 

‘ t he had actmdly travelled. 13 m Premier replying Jnatifted the MinisterB 

Mnance ifinriler, giving a find re^y^ stated Shat they wore not mponnble 

an incfeasB-ln and tot the^^<^^ 

(rilrieidn He Md lhttt 



' ' OlfWHAL BILLS DISCUSSED »: 

iMpp ^ Minitten* acoptiiiK a lener titory whUk 

pilttg bad baett utiHad fe pbllo i>ttrpo6e8. The cut waaloet All luppleSmtiiy 
daaaands and gnnto under heada yetennary, oooperatimi and miacdlaneoua were fmm, 
Dniing diienaaion on aupplementary atatement, Sir Hohd, Saadulla. opnoalmi 
IpdeTi urfced lor definite incwod for budgetary eatimatce in aieaa. He aA^ lint : 
(loyemment to take up the matter with higher authoritiea. 

Aobiculthral Incomb-tax Bill (contd,) 

Slat MARCH t—The Finance Mittieter mored that the Agricultural Income-tax BHl* 
aa reported by the select committeej be taken into conBideintion. Mr. J. P. OlauHm 
(Enrqpean Group), opposed the motion, aaying that the tea industry of the pronnea 
would be adveraelj anected by the propoaeii taxation. Ue argued that tea at present 
^ not yield much profit, and aa tea was consumed largely outside the proirlnee. It 
would serve as a tariff. He regretted the hurried way in which a Bill of such great 
consequence was being rushed through. Mr. Arun Chandra, Deputy I^eader of the 
Congress Party, attacked the Euro}»can Group who, he said, in of the Qovem- 
menPf promise that the tea industry would not l)o made to 'Staler, was not coming 
forwi^ with sacrifices but was standing in the way of tlie country’s progress. Sir 
a, Saadulla, Opposition Leader, advised i^ostponemont of the measure till the next 
sesfdon. Khan Sahib Mudabir Husaaiu opi^osed the motion, as in his view, **the contents 
of the Bill would disturb the Permanent Hettlemcnt, the Muslim Lsw as regards 
charity and the Hindu joint family system”. Hon. Mr. Fakhruddin Ahmed, in the course 
of his reply, referred to a Privy Council ruling which held that incometax legislation 
was no encroachment on the Permanent Bettlcment, and assured the House that It 
was no encTOschment u)>on Muhammedan law either. The deidsion held good in 
respect of the present case also. Proceeding, he said that the (iovernmeut bad the 
welfare of the tea industry in their mind and advised the planters to move for the 
rep^ of the levy on tea in the United Kingdom. The motion was put to vote and 
carried by votes to 36. 

The Sales Tax Bill 

1st APRIL The Assembly passed to-day the Sales Tax Bill, 1939, and accepted 
Mr. Fakhruddin AH Ahmed*8 amendments to rectify certain errors. When the motion 
lor the final passage of the BUI was made, objections were taken by the Of>posiUon. 
Mr. Aehrafuddin Mohamad Chaudhury invoked the aid of Scc^tion C2 of the Assam 
Le^slative rules, in which it is provided that, if any amendment be made, any 
member may object to the passing of a Bill at the same meeting and such objec- 
tion shall prevail unless the Speaker in his discretion allows the bill to be passed. 
Heobjecte a to certain legal features of the Bill and particularly the provision re- 
gliding search at night and the absence of the right of appeal. Mr. Fakhruddin 
AH Ahmed, Minister-in-eharee, in his reply said that these objections were made 
to delay the passage of the BUI. These Icial objections could have been raised at 
earUer stages. As regards the question of appeal it related only to confiscate 
cases and the conustency or otherwise of the legal as}ieclB of the Bill could be 
tested in the law courts. The Speaker concurred with the Minister^ that tbcM obiec- 
lions could have been raised at the consideration stage and he, in his discretion, 
allowed the passage of the BilL The House then pasw the Bill. 

Amusement & Bbttinq Tax Bill 


In the afternoon, the Assembly considered the Assam Amusement and Betting 
Thx Bill, clanse by clause. Out of twelve amendments nine were moved by the 
Mmwan l^p. Four were accq)ted by the Government and the rest were lost. 
'^^Rie most Important ammidment carried, stated that the tax shall not be charged on 
entertainmenta provided by the management of tea estates for the benefit of the 
mkekn labour force lor wnkdi no charge for admission was made. The Bill was 
Mnl^ paan^ 

: The AsaemUy also nased the Assam Oommissionors Powers Distribotion Bill 

.Mann a ^ mm . • ^ wwfie 


'MW yji tfw Awin Motor V«toeto> Tasttion (amendinenlf BUI ami rtEiwed 
Sdart OMuaJua, tta Goalpan Tenancy (amendment) Bill 1938. 
l!)n BnBff ItaiAvoT Amdid. Box 

!ll4 Am s-pTlii, (Amendment) Ml waa induced ^y^^ 

bniagflMJm.lo»8cbet Committee waa moved by Mr. nanuiM 4if 

eonaiderabie diagjiitoi. .jfon faW ^ 
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Opfxmtion spoke against the Bill on Uie ground that the BUI did not satisfy 
the modest espectation of the tenants. Babu Bahindra Nath Aditym and Baba 
Karuna 8indhu Roy from the Government side supported the motion. Mr. Aditya 
ii^id that this Bill was far in advance of the Bill snbmitted by some of the 
menibers who spoke against the motion. Discontoated tenants, he said, are a danger 
to both Government and Zemindars. The sooner this Bill is passed the better it 
would be for the tenants and landlords. It is a move in the right direction. 

Mosio BEFOBE MOSQUB 

4tli. APRIL :-*A heated discussion took place to-day on a resolution 
moved by Mr. Amjad Alt, that, in the opinion of the House, the hours fixed for 
stoppage of music before mosques by the Government Communique dated January 9, 
19^, published in the Assam Gazette of January 11. 1939, were not suitable, and 
intenered with the religious prayers of Muslims in the province. The Premier lefut^ 
the contention that the recent communal riot was the result of that communique. 
When the motion was put to vote, it was defeated by 54 to 42 votes. Nine of the' 
Opposition members were absent. 

Nok-oonfidenge in Ministry 

5th. APRIL :-‘A motion of **no-confidence” in the Ministry was handed over to 
the Secretary of the Assembly, before the commencemant of the day’s sitting. The 
motion was however later withdrawn. After question time, which occupied only ten 
minutes, the Speaker called on Mr. Maqbul Hussain Chaudhury, to ask for the 
leave of the House to move his motion expressing want of confidence in the Cabinet. 
Mr. Maqbul Hussain informed the Speaker that he did not desire to move the motion. 

Agricultural Income-tax Bill (contd.) 

6Ui. APRIL The Assembly to-day passed by 57 votes to 28 the Agricultural 
Income-tax Bill. Amendments were mostly movea by the European group, ^me 
of these were accepted and the rest were eitner turned down or were not moved. The 
Governor disallowed some of the amendments moved by the European Group. Mr. 
F. W. Hockenhull, opposing the Bill, said that their objection to Ihe passing of the 
measure was inspired by tne method of prosentation ot the Bill. He further said 
that the Bill could be considered in a special session instead of being hurried through. 
Mr. Abdur Rahman and Mr. Zahanuadin Ahmed also spoke opposing the Bill, the 
former saying that the taxation would overburden the middle class. Mr. Zahanuddin 
said that It would infringe upon the personal laws of the Muslims. Mr. Ashrafuddin 
Choudhury, opposing the measure, maintained that it could not be passed on the same 
day on which amendments were made. The Speaker declared that the matter was 
one within the discretion of the Chair. After a short reply by the Finanoe Minister, 
the Bill was put to vote and carried by 57 votes to 28. 

The Assam Finance Bill was also passed with some changes proposed by the Govern- 
ment in view of the amendments to the Agricultural Income-tax Bill. The Abbsui 
Excise Amendment Bill 1939 was also passed. The Assembly was then prorogued. 


Proceedings of the Assam Council 

Bu^t^ Sestion— Shfflong— 9tb. March to 13th. March 1939 

Ck>infaHioHEB8. PowEae PumuannoK Box 

V The Bodfiet aearion of |Aa Aeeam LegtolatiTe Ooiihdl commenoed at £9dUwg w 
the. Mh. Mwah lOtt. with ihe Hon’ble SaiBahadur B«r>amha Prtuad Sarua m , w 
dea&t. Hie budget for the yeer 1939^ was piesehted and the Hontfle Prime 
nsd out the introduotmry nieerii of Hon'ble Sir. Taldurnddin AU Ahmed, Fmwoe 
IQsMier. -aho was «t fte rime busy ddiycring hh speech in the Asseuibly. After 
rim quern was over. Hon’ble Falcraddin All Ahmed introduced the Asqm 0^ 
mMonen Powers Dietributim 1939, moved rimt rite Bill be tal^ 
eomidsnrion which wee done srithimt any ^eseutieni voioe. The ^ 

rihe dMribntiea of poufeee of Oamniiaioiieii -of XltvIiMla Aieeii, yioriding Mr 



W 1 GENERAL DISOUSSION OF E0DGET m 

Ite dtodiiige ol powm deTolving m CommifNdonen in the event of Uie reniiniag 
jpOit of the Cknmaiiiioner bdng nlao abolished. The house then adjoamed. 

GraBaAL DiectmsioN OP Budget 

iOdi. to ItOi. MARCH There was a full debate on the Budget on these da^i* 
The dominant note in the varioue spe^hes was the want of odeauate provision aoMe 
in the Budget lor tackling the serious unemployment existing in the proftoeSi 
Khan Sahib Mauiavi Abdur Jtahim Chaudhury pointed out that while Qimwae\ 
too much talk about ameliorating the lot of cultivators almost nothing was bshic 
done to remove the distress of persons belonging to the middle classes. The new 
taxatton proposals he said, would hurt the middle classes in an todireot imf 
and rrferred to the necessity of a medical school in Sylhet. Mr. AfoameAsto 
Chaudhury advised the Government to give proper wages to subsidised doctors 
and asked the Government to request tea garden authorities to employ Assameis 
dootors only. He referred to the terrible miseries of unemploveK youth to whom 
Government were indifferent and suggested that they should ptii themselvss in 
touch with the Calcutta University Employment Bureau atid maintain a regtatsT 
of unemployed you^s in Assam. Mr. A. Gray ( Kuroiiean group ) welcomed 
the pronibition scheme of the Government but emphasised the necessity of 
preventive measures against smuggling. He deplored the hasty drafting of the 
Agricultural Incometax Bill ana pointed out that double ta%atton involved in 
the Bill was not a sound one. Mr. H. Emblen (Planting) brought to the notice 
of the Government the vast possibilities of fruit culture in Assam by means of 
which agrioulturists might Ixmetit considerably. He added that retrenchment rather 
tha n taxation should m the policy of the Government and thought that the 
subsidy of Bs. 10,600 to steamer companies wos unnecessary. Khan Sahib Rukun-> 
uddin Ahmed referred to the question of unemployment and advised the Govern- 
ment to reqiiest tea companies and other private firms to give employment to 
loeidmen. Mrs. Zuheida Ataur Rahman, Ileputy President, said that women’s 
education did not reedve the attention it deserved. The Government spends on 
secondary education Rs 8.42,894 for boys, and only Rs. 89,373 for girls. Tha 
present curriculum of studies for girls was unsatisfactory and suggested that 
domestic science should be included. Mrs. Rahman also suggested state lotteries 
on the lines of the Irish Sweepstake lotteries for the imprbyemont of hospitals 
in Assam. The Premier, Mr. Gopinath Bardotoi in his reply said that in proposing 
taxation measures tlu^ had in mind the needs of the masses and thought that 
taxation should fall on those who could pay. As regards the ^treiichment 
Committee proposals, be said ^at these were being cai-^ully examined by ^ 
Government. The Government had not, as regards education, come to any decision 
on the question of the deprovincialization of Government high schools. In his opinion 
there was need for some model schools. As regards fruit culture he said that how- 
ever much the quantity of fruit' might be, marketing facilities were scanty and the 
art of preserving fruit nsd yet to be taught to the people. He agreed tlmt an indus- 
trial survey of Uie province should be made and ailvocated the spread of Hindus- 
thani in the province. Referring to the remarks maAie regarding the absence of some 
of the Ministers from the Upper House he observed that no discourtesy was mesnt 
as some Ministers had to attimd the Lower House as well. The House adjoiunad 
aim dte on the 13th. March, 


May SeMiott— •Shilloiig>-5th. May to IStli. May 1939 

laoiaLATiTB Otfioebs’ BA]:.ABnB Blua 

__ ■ Hay ■HMio n of the Ooandl oommenced at ShillonK on tfaa 6tt. May 

, p a a aed the conaidantUon ataga of the Aaaam Minia^’ Balanea KjL 
tha Aaaam 8yeak«^ aod, Dnmty Speaker’a (Salariea and Allowanoaa) Bill, 
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~ yw’ fi e l a n aa UB and Bbaafcac^ and Deputy opeakar’s BiUa, 

B toW aehaijaa yoiated od( eertain dUfeieDcea in the BiUa, m whi to^Bteia* 
JJJMiwdd be sating » Sa^uiee dlowance of Ea. 100 per month, 
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TBE ASSAM 1£QSSLA11W OOON01L [ wllovq^ 
PEC«ltoOV Box 

Hr. Aknhay Kumar Da$, Ifinister for Exciee* mtrodticing the Prohibitioii Bill, 
printed out that while the existing Acts witili regard to Excise 'only aimed at 
regulating trafiio in intoxicating liquors or intoxicating dmgSi the present Bill 
aimed at, brii^ng about prohibition of all transacticms in liquor and intoxicating 
drugs, including consumpUcm in the province. Mr. P, Munday, making his maiden 
speech, pointed out that they were unable to give their support to the measure 
in its present form as Government had includrii in the Bill prohibition of liquor. 
He made it clear that in no circumstances could they admit the principle of total 
prohibition of alcohol. He said that the Bill should be circulated for the purpose 
ci eliciting public opinion on it As the House had already passed the con- 
«ideration% stage of the Bill, this could not be taken up. 

The Dioboi Strike Echo 


Sth. MAT The adjournment motion moved by Maulvi Abdul Hai yesterday 
to discuss the labour situation at Digboi, was talked out to-day. Mr. Hai chara- 
cterized the Government action in this matter as vacillating. The Government, 
he observed, was leaning at times on the Company’s side and at times on the 
side of the labour unions. He read the correspondence on this subject published 
in the Statesman of May 3, and inquired as to what the Government did to stop 
tiie “tyranny at Digboi*’. The motion sought to discuss the '^failure of the Govern- 
ment to deal with the situation arising out of the labour strike at Digboi which 
has totally crippled every important industry in the province, is causing extreme 
haidi^ip and aiscomfort and leading to danger of deterioration of public health 
by the withdrawal of all domestic servants, including scavengers, and the unfor- 
tunate firing incident with its potentialities for further breaches of the peace. 

The Premier, Mr. Oopinath BardoloL in his statement narrated the history 
of the strike and pointed out that the Government’s attitude was one of stiict 
neutrfdity and the Government was trying throughout the strike to maintain 
peace and order. When the Premier went to Malnim on April 14. he found no 
purty was agreeable to come to a compromise. Mr. Bardoloi asked the manager 
of the Company whether he was willing to take back the five dismissed 
pOTBons immodiatoly. The reply was ^sappointing. When the Premier met the 
Union representatives, whose attitude was also disappointing, they made three 
principal demands, first the reinstatement of the dismisBed persons, second, not merely 
that the scale of pay should be within the grade but there should be a revision of the grade 
itself, and third, Dungalow servants should be recognized as Government servants. The 
Premier disapproved of the Union’s actions in embarking on a strike, and added 
that the Company "certainly did give provocation.” When Mr. Bardoloi returned 
to Shillong and was considering the question of appointing a conciliation board, 
he heard of the shooting incident at IHgboi. The Government had posted the 
millitai-y and police there to maintain oraer. 

Mokeylenderb Bux 

The House to-day passed the Moneylenders Bill as amended by the Select 
Commitiiie. of the Council. The Bill will now be returned to ^e Lower House 
with a messa^ asking concurrence of the Assembly to the amendments made 
by the Upper House, 

Notification Bescibsion Urged 

The House carried a resolution moved by Mr. Satyendramohan Lahiri, 
Q^ng the rescisuon of the notification of Octobor 9, 1911, rdating to the ex- 
triiskm of Sections 22, 23, 38(2) and 40 of the Chui Hills Regulation V of 
1896 to the partly excluded areas of theGaxOt and Jaintia hills (exclu- 

ding the municipality end cantonment of Shillong) and the MUdr Hills tra^. 
lj«hm» moving the scerittUon^^d that according to those legulriions, the Sui^- 
Intenttet d iVdioe or the Deputy Commissioner of any areee stmfied m me 
•ohedttle, m^t Ofder any person for reasons to be zeoorded in writing, to l^ve 
that area within a given time if he was satisfied (hat the pzesence of suci^ 
person not being a native of the area was infutimri to the peace ana gw 
administration m Hbnaam* Hr. Lritiri said that this regnlRtkei ritoM 
the estahlished ■ iiiia<^)ie oi Brithh. puisprateioe ihri; im man 
ed or departed 1^ csSku of the oxesutive without ntrial. Mr. JET; Almbim 
een Gnmp) out tiad there 

pmm tm wSwtiiiB be a Hr. tSortfriri pomte4 


] AmomiamAL iNOcoiE/tAX bill m 

oai thti « committee wie diortl; to sit end that it would deal, with this 

aod other coDueoted matters. 1 Premier asked the mover to withdraw his 
mdotioa. 

Lbgislativb Officers Salaries Bills 

tib. MAY:— The Counoil ^to-day passed the Assam Ministers' Salarios Bill 
19^ The Bill was passed by the Assembly also and so the Assam Ministers’ 
Silaries Act 1937 was thus repealed. The Ministers henceforward will get a 
salary of Rs. 500 p. m. and a House allowance of Rs. 100 and a Oar Allowanoe 
of Bs. , 100 only. At the outset Maulavi Md. Aaadaidin Chowdhury moved an 
amendment Iw which he wanted to provide a consolidated amount of Rs. 700 as 
pay of the Hon’ble Ministers deleting the provision made in the Bill for House 
and Oar allowances. Borne of the Members raised a point of order that as there 
was no reference of any provision of allowance to Hon’ble Ministers in the 
Government of India Act the question cannot be raised here. Hna'blo the t^rim 
Minuter said that there might not be any reference to ihat point but 
he was sure that there was also no disqualify sec^tion to that 
effect. The Hon'ble President over-ruled the point of order and the amend- 
ment of Maulavi Asaduddin Chowdhury was subsequentiy withdrawn. 
The Speaker’s and Deputy Speaker's (Salary and Allowances) Bill 1939 was with- 
drawn by the Mon’bie Premier when the i’resident i>ointed out that it cannot be 
introducra in this House under section 82 (C) of the Government of India Act 

Aoricultcbal Income-tax Bill 


9th. MAY Tlie Council refused to pass by 11 to 9 votes the Assam Agricul- 
tural Income-Tax Bill. This Bill will have now to j^o to a joint session ot both 
the Houses if His Excellency the Governor allows it There was a good deal of 
discussion in the House about this Bill. Mr H. Emblem. op))Osing tlie introduc- 
tion of the Bill, said that the Euro[)ean Group were prepared to 8um)ort the principle 
of agricultural income-tax, but the present Bill fell short of what was necressary 
for adequate protection of the tax-payers. The Bill, he said, was bused on the Bihar 
Bill, but the Bihar Bill dealt almost exclusively with the zamimlars while in Assam 
90 per cent of taxation would be realised from the tea industry. The most 
tant defect of the Bill, he said, relaterl to double taxation. lie {xiinUHl out that 
the damage to tea industry would ibe damage to the province. Hal Balieb Apurba 
Kumar Qhoae regretted that instAid of i-educing ex[>cnditiiro like an ordinary 
prudent man the (^vernment had been bringing in legislation for increiiae in 
taxation. He pointed out that the Government had not yet done anytliing to give 
eftect to the recommendation of a joint committee of both Houses on retrenchment 
and resources. Babu Jatindra Chandra Maitra^ Khan Sahib Rukunuddin Ahmed, 
Maulavi Abdul Hai also spoke against the Bill while Mr. Surnh Chandra Da*, 
Mr. Satyendra Mohan Lahiri and Mr. Sarat Chandra Bhattacherjee Bup}K)rted the 
Bill, The Hon’ble Premier, Sj. Gopinath Bardoloi appealed to the House not to throw 
out the Bill as it was meant not merely to cover deficit but to do j^ood to the 
natioq-buUdiug department. Mr FakrudUin Ali Ahmed, Finance Minister said 
^t if any perfections were found in the Bill and they did not claim perfection 
w it, then this would be made good in the light of experience. The Government 
would give a sympathetic consideration to any just and proper amendments that 
may be made by tne House in this Bill. 


Official Bills Passed 

A The Council passed to-day the following Bills m pMsed by the 

^{■embly during iu last budget session:- ( 1 ) The Assam Municipal (Amendmenrt 
m &) Assam Sales of iStor Spirit and Lubricants Taxation Bill, (3) 
^ Mw TV«, Oil, 1939, (4) Atum AmuBement and Tax BUI. 19 ®, 

Motor VetiiclM Taxadon (Amendmrat) Bin,1939,iwd(6) AsMm toiie 
were amendments tabled to different clauses of these Bills but them 


pfee not moved 
Jhttinglhx - 


Maulavi Abdul Hai in the Aseam Amuameitta and 
uMut of Mr. Hai waa loat without any djvMion. 
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to etQod or BiispODid licences and permits eaused cooslderible disonsstoii in the 
House. Mr, Bhattachmjee was unwilling to empower the Qovemment to cancel 
sa8]:>end any licence or premit without assigning any reasons as provide in 
Bub-Clause (2) of Clause 35 of the Bill. Mr. Bhattadianee characterise such 
TOwer as arbitrary and he was afrmd that the powers would be misused. Bai 
wadader A, K. Ghose and some members supported Mr. Bhatta<^arjee’B amend- 
ment. The Finance Minister and Mr. Dhri Sing Demi oppose the amendment. 
the Hon’ble Mr. Akhay Dae, Minister of Exci^ opposing it said that such pro- 
vision was necessary. The reasons for cancelling licence could not, he said, be 
assigne for public interest and he reo^uested the mover to withdraw the amend- 
ment. Mr. Bhattacharjee insisted the Honhle Minister to state instances he had 
in his nq^ind in which cases of public interest might suffer by stating reasons in 
eanoeilins licence. The Minister referred cases of smugglers who are very intell- 
igent He also stated the difficulties of Government to with them unless 

were was such a provison as under discussion. Mr. Bhattacharjee withdrew 
his amendment. 

The Dioboi Fibino Incident 

18th. MAT The hon. Mr. N, C, Bardoloi^ in the course of a statement in 
the Council to-day. referring to the enquiry that has just been concluded into the 
Digboi firing, said : 'The point has been as to whether that inquiry has been 
jucucial or magisterial under the Police Manual. Three complaints were lodged 
before the Magistrate at Digboi. The point that has arisen is whether this is a 
judicial inquiry. If it be a judicial inquiry, then the Government would be in a 
position to say something on the judgment but, if on the other hand, it is actually 
an inquiry under the Police Manual, then the Government will be in a position to 
publish the whole thing before the public. The opinion of the Legal Eemembran- 
cer will have to be obtained on this important point and as soon as this is done, 
we will either publish the whole report if it be Magisterial or extracts of the 
judgment in case the inquiry is held to be a judicial one. We do not know if 
publication of the result of that inquiry may not be contempt of court under 
certain circumstances. Therefore, my statement must be taken with that reser- 
vation.” Keplying to a query by Mr. Satyendra Mohan Lahiri whether the Govern- 
ment would consider the desirability of appointing a special tribunal if it was not 
a judicial inquiry, the Premier said that the matter was under consideration. The 
House was then prorogued. 
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Proceedings of the Punjab Assembly 


special Sessioii— Lahore— 9th. to 24thi January 1939 

Aobioultdbai. Fsoduoe MABEier Bmc. 


The i^ial seesion of the Funiab Legislatiye Aaaembly which met at L^oie 
tm the ttb. taaamef ISSt to diapoee ot the Panjab AgricultaTid Produce Market Bill was 
uatked by uproariona aceaes. Only one amendment by the Parliamentary Secret 
waa taken up and diaonarion had not concluded when the Premier moved that 
the Houae should horeafter meet at 12*30 p. m. inatead of at 2 p. m. as bitberta 
C^pporitkm benches considered that the motion was inadmisdhle and then there 
was a hotemdumge Of nunarka betwem the Treasury and C^ppoaidon benches. 
AcuseaTioirs AoAnrsr the Foucat 


Serions allegations i^dnst 
Hm arresting of tiutee iei|ecta]de , 
10 ^* 19 , doiying tiiem fae mti es for i 
handcnfb tiuough the atreet from 
lOmdwcf tpie 


tAdals of the Jullundur disti^ — 

IS ttt keeping theia in the ju 

« aSr ^ ■ bffil and takinr them m 
judicial lock-np to the courti ware 



* -.10*31 im. *» ] AGBIOULTURAL PBODUOE UASKET BILL 8a 

•dyoiiniBMt Alter the modon hid betti diaoeised for in hour and a hal!» it waa 
irttfemmi on an aBinranoe by the Premier that he had already inatltuted an enq* 
idiy into the allefrationi and that he would take proper action against the police 
effieera odncemed if the alle^tionB were proved to te true. The Oppoeiticm member/ 
indnding Dr. Chpi Ckand Bhargava^ Lala Duni Ckand^ Sardar Snmnuran Sinis^ 
and Jyian Abdul HaftM^ who participated in the debate, characterisea the preeent 
Government as worse than the old burmucratic Government and held that the polioe 
were ruling in the Punjab. The Premier, the hoii. Sir Sikander Hyat Khan^ reply* 
ing said that on his return to Ijahore, the allegationB had been brought to Ids nom 
and he had at once ordered an enqiiirv. He had concluded tliat Uiere was some 
truth in the allegadons and had asked for further detail on rei^ivit of which he 
would take proper action against the officers concerned. The House then 
adjourned. 

Aoricultubal Produce Market Bill (costd.) 


loth. JANUARY The House proceeded to-day to a discim^.'oii of the remaining 
clauses of ^e Marketing Bill. Resuming distmssion on an offic Id amendment, moved by 
Chaudhuri Tika Ratn^ to empower gazetted officers to cancel or sus) end a licence 
for breach of its conditions, Mir Maqbool Mahmood^ Parlinmcutary Becretarv. 
emphasised that "the object of the Government was to secure lair-) lay for small 
growers as well as businessmen. The amendment was carried by 70 votes to 
Another official amendment was moved by Chaudhuri *Uka Rum, aiming 
at a r^uction of the maximum period of susi ension or tbo cam ellation of a 
licence for a peiiod of fium one year to five montlis for tlie first breach and of 
nine months tor the second. The amendment was carried. 


Allbqatioes of Pbeferektial Treatment 


Allegations that the Punjab Government were according preferential treatment 
to their members in order to secure their position were made bv tlie Oi^f osilion 
Party in the course of the debate on the adjouiment motion oi Lain DeBhbatidhu 
Oupta, who moving the motion, referred to a letter written by the Chief Engineer to 
a subordinate, ordmng additional supply of water to the land belonging to Nawab 
Ahmad Yor Khan Daulatana, Chief Parliamentary Becretary of tlie ]*uniab 
Government. He wanted to know why preferential treatment was accorded 
to Daulatana land at the cost of the poor zamindars. 'ibe bon. Bir bunder Singh 
Majithia, Minister for Revenue, replying to tiie debate, said that the distributory 
belonged to the l^ulatana family before the Government purchased it. When the 
distributory was owned by the Daulatana family, tiiep usea to got 07 per cent of 
the supply of water and the remaining 33 per cent wos given to the other zamin- 
dars. After the Government ^d purchased the distributory, the supply to the 
Daulatana land had been reduced by 20 per cent and the supply to other zamindars 
had been increased. Concluding, the Minister refuted the allegations made by a 
member of the Opposition Party that the Chief Engineer had given this i»referential 
treatment to Daulatana land in order to get an extension of service. The motion 
was rejected by 68 votes to 26. 

Agricultural Produce Market Bill (oontd.) 

Ittb. JANUARY : -*The entire opposition party totalling over 35 staged a walk- 
out aa a proteat against the (dosnre motion moved by a member of the Ministerial 
pmty when an adjournment motion was under aiscussion. Bhonts and counter 
•nouta ol 'order’ wder’ 'shame’ 'shame’, etc. were raised fiom both sections of the 
b^se. The remaining amendments to clause six living been disf^osed of, the House 
adwM without much discussion clause seven and proceeded with clause 8 
wtufin was the most oontentioiis clause, no less than 131 amendmente having 
ben given notice ol. 


y The House then took up an adjournment motion of Sardar Sohan Sinah 
^ mscuss the poe^ of a police reporter and some constables in ^the 
Ontrd Ki s a n oiganised by the Agrarian Reform Institute at lAhore 

Mwen Deeember 21 and 30. Ths mover pointed out Uiat the institute was a 
pgrM kAotA and not apttMie meeting and ^ce the entry of the police was a 

aM>e.liMi«ainiiaKt^ut tedje^ echool ww to mwleed «nOTltnri.to 
> theories and be wanted to venfy this statemnt. 
CAmnanla/ and other mmhm of the ornate 
ivli on the motion and Idt the hall in a bc$ racing 
i> thereafter e^ the house adjourned* 



fttli. JAMlTAn good progms wtt made iritibi the Marl^ Bill vh^ four 
elanaea were piuised without much diacuBsion. The apecial feature of to-da^’a d^. 
eueidoQ on the Bill, which otheridae waa qidte dull, waa a aeriea of diviaiona. After 
Hie conaideration of clauae 8 had been poatponed, the Houae took up clause nine. 
Aa many^aa 23 amendments to this clause figured on the agenda paper. Except a 
minor amendment of Sardar Kartar Singh whidi sought to exempt brokers, weigh- 
mmi, measurers, aurveyora and warehouae-men from the fee of license, the amend- 
ment was reject^ by 57 votes to 37. Another attempt to exempt them from payment 
of lic^ae fee was made by the Opposition when they opposed aubclause two of clause 
nine. The siibclause when put to vote waa carried by 61 votes to 34. Chowdhuri 
Kriahna Gopal Dutt then moved an amendment which aou^t to exempt weighman 
measurer, laurveyor or warehouseman from taking license. TThe fion’bie ChoudhuA 
Sir Chhotturam, Minister jfor Development, opposing the amendment said that if 
those persons were found guilty of any offence they were liable to punishment. The 
provision of license for them was therefore necessary. The amendment when put to 
vote was lost by 56 votes to 32. Clause nine was then passed. On the motion of 
the Minister zor Development discussion on clause ten which related to 
the period of term of office of the members of Marketing Committee was also post- 
pone The House then proceeded to discuss clause eleven which related to the 
removal of a member of Marketing Committee. Chowdhury Krishna Oopal Dutt 
moved an amendment which sought to provide a right of appeal to the H^h Court 
against the order of the Government for the removal of a member. The Hon’ble 
Chowdhury Sir Chhotturam, opposing the amendment, said that the provision of 
removal of members even existed in the Municipal Acte. The amendment, when put 
to vote, was rejected by 67 votes to 27 votes. Clauses eleven, twelve and thirteen 
were passed without discussion. Clauses fourteen to eighteen were passed with little 
diacussion during the last hours’ of sitting and the House took up consideration of 
clause 19. Two more divisions were challenged by the Opposition during the debate. 
There was some discussion on the fees to be charged by the Market Committees. 
Opposition amendments sought to fix the fees to a nominal figure. Dewan Chumanlal 
supporting said that the Government which claimed to be a ^^Kisan Government’* should 
not add to the burden on the grower by imposing these fees. The cost of the scheme 
should be borne by the richer zemindars who could pay and not by the poor culti- 
vator. He had not concluded when the House adjourned till Monday. 


16th. JANUARY The Assembly had to be suspended twice to-day— once for 
h$lf-an-hour and again for one hour— by Sardar IJaaaundha Singh, the Deputy 
Speaker, following prolonged uproar over the Chief Minister’s statement on the 
editorial comments of the "Daily Frotap” over last Thursday’s* breeze between 
JDewan Chamanlal and the Deputy Speaker, which led to a walkout by the mcm- 
hm of the Opposition. The vepHty Sj^aker, who presided, concurrra with the 
Premier that the comments had passed me limits of fair criticism and if the editor 
of Hie paper did not apol<^i8e within the course of the d^, the representative of 
the paper would be excludkl from the press gallery. Tlie Opposition protested 
against this ruling and Dewan Chamanlal su^ested the appointment of a 
^mmittea of Privileges to go into the matter before taking any action against the 
paper. Oh the refusal of the Deputy Speaker to consi<m the suggestion there 
were uproarious scenes in the House. He was asked under what Rules he 
hid been reading out from a written statement prepared in private consultation 
w||h the Premier. The Deputy Speaker refusal to allow any discussion on his 
rimg and the House becs^e uncontrollable, as a result of which the House 
had lo 1^ suspended for half an hour from 2-5 p.m. On resumption, the Deputy 
Speaker said that before suspension he had ordered Pf. Munilal Kalia (Congress) 
i6 withdraw from the House for the day. The order was objected to by tbs 
Opposition, who pointed out that he could not do so under the rules, as it 
was then a fresh sitting d! the House. The l^puty Speaker insisted and order^ 
Hie Watch and Ward officer to show Mr. Kalia the way out. This was the 
mgnsl for further uproar and the D^uty Speaker named another (^ngrw 
rawber, Ita^Chomdhury Kartar Binph, to withdraw from the House. Ultimately, 
Hie House was again suspended, this time for one hour* On reassembling, the 
two members were found to have withdralm under protest* 

After some diaeasslen, Sardar Santokh SingKa amendment to dr^ Clause 
20 of the Marketing was adopted idikmt msousri^ and the House wm 
amendments to Ohmse 21 whsh tin oIoiHe atmek 9*^ p.m« 
tmoHohlMt^ 










» Kn«t iqinMCr iriu emted in the Honie m JKten. NmtuUa, who ittd neently 
nogned from the Unkmiat Party, wanted to apeak and the Chair did not allow 
hini and disidlowed the motion, stating tliat the matter did not fall within ihe 
adminifitratire responBibility of the Punjab Government. Mr. Nurulla said that he 
never expected such ruling from the Deputy Speaker who himedf was an agricul- 
turist, and walked out. The Hon. Premier amidst uproar drew the attention of the 
Chair to the **undignified-’ remark from Mr. Nurullah which cast reflection on the 
Chair and stated that Mr. Nurullah had been expelled from the Unionist Party 
last night. Opposition leaders, including Mr. Qopichand, Dr. Narang and others pro- 
tested. At this stage Mr. Nurullah returned and wanted to make a personal ex- 
planation. He said that it was not a fact that he was expelled from the Unionist 
Party. He had resigned long ago and had submitted two more resignations. 


AoBicuLtURAL Pbodtjce Mabket Bill (contd.) 

SOlh. to 24th. JANUARY The House then resumed discussion on the 
remaining amendments to Clause 8 of the Marketing Bill and rejected by 
80 votes to 26 an amendment to reduce the strength of nominated members 
from two to one. Mr Krishna Gopal Dutt moved that the nominated 
members should not have the right to vote in the committee. This was 
rejected without a division. Sardar Sahib Sardar Santokh Singh moved the 
ddetion of the whole subclause providing for nomination. Opposition speakers conten- 
ded that the Government, by this provision, wanted to control the constituencies 
and use the Market Committees as a political weapon. The amendment was rejec- 
ted by 70 votes to 33. Dr. Gopichand Bhargava moved an amendment that of the 
remaining members three-fifths will be representatives of growers, elected by the 
growers, and two-fifths of licence-holders, elected by licence-holders. He opposed 
the method of indirect election which would result from the panel system propo- 
sed in ^e Clause. Mr. K iahna Gopal Dutt wanted a representative of the consu- 
mers to be included on the Committee. He made a plea for the Market Commi- 
ttees being free from official influence. Indirect elections, he contended, instead of 
affording a training in democracy, would put back the hands of the clock. Dis- 
cussion had not concluded, when the House adjourned till Monday the 23rd. January, 
when consideration of amendments to Clause 8 was continued. Three amendments 
were taken up together, viz, one by the Government, providing that in the Mar- 
ket Committee, apart from two nominate members, the proportion of growers 
and licence-holders should be in the ratio of two and one, the representatives 
to be nominated out of a panel ; the second by Dr. Gopichand Bhargava to the 
effect that three-fifths should represent growers and two-fifths licence-holders, to 
be chosen by election ; and the third by Dr. Gokulchand Narang to the effect 
that more than one-half shall represent growers. Opposition speakers ciiticiscd 
)[K)th the ratio and the method or election proposed by the Government amend- 
ment. They emphasised the need for the composition of the Market Committee of 
being fair and equitable. The zamindars, they feared, would be saddled with an 
additional burden and would hardly benefit from the measure. The Leader of 
the House, replying to the debate, refuted the charge that the Market Committee 
^uld ''be uBod to suppress the Confess. The system of indirect election he had 
proposed was the best under the circumstances. Dr, JShargava’s amendment was 
adopted without a division. The remaining amendments to Clause 8 having been 
disposed of, the House adopted the entire Clause as also the remainii^ Clauses 10 
and 27 without much discussion. The second reading of the Marketing Bill was gone 
through and on the next day, the 24th. January, the third reading was ti£en up and the 
Sfill was adopted. During the third reachng, Opposition criticism centred on the com- 
position of Market Committees and the immications of the BilL The Leader 
of the House, in an able defence of the Bill, replied to the various arguments 
put forward and the thtid reading was passed without a division. 


Asiubnbly Offices (SEBOBANT-AT-ABiffi^ 

Ckx)d hiimdnr^^'i^ the proceedi^ when ' Prime Minister introdu^ 
the Punjab Xiimiislidive Assem pi^diiig for the appointment of a 

8ergeant-at-Arma. The Premier moved that fheTlIill be referred to a Scle^ 
^mmittee consisting of ten members with kutfriicltos to submit i^ 

Febmary 27, 1939, wlwn the Bud^ BhMiea t^^ Assembly ^1 
begin. PreBminary tb Ube were 

Mwan Chamunlai, moving lor etzeulattoii of the BiB, to efioit 
nion, iKdnt^ out that theie no M province 



9D] IlNlKtnALmtfmMTVbft iMMO ait' 

in ihe lAole of^Xndin w then wu no nigaici aboat tit* mattv, Im •OgfilM 
ted ^ the pubHc tow any on n qneMion of mieh gmrt 6 mM< 

tntioiMl. impo^M Mr. MmM Mahmud, opporing tto notion for drmkrtkn, 
appefl^^ to the House to uphold the dignity of the Chair and to strengthen the 
tonda of the GoTeramant by aupporting the mcaaaie. Dr. Oopiekand Bhargawa, 
tHiile aaaerting Umt he yiddea to none in hie deaire for upholding the dknity of 
the Chair, saia that if he had reason to led that the orders conveyed to him by 
the 8ergeant-at- Arms were unreasonable, he would feel {ustifiod in resisting even a 
6ergeant^t-Anns. The Premier minted out that no*where dee in India had 
dtuatioDB arisen such as necessitated the otHce of a Sergeant*at-Arms and appealed 
to House to demonstrate that they were capable of running a demoolN^o 
institution and leave a legacy of honour and integrity. 

The motion for circulation was lost by 45 votes to 42 and the Premier’s motion 
wii adopted without a division. The House thereafter adjourned till the t7tb. FdMrnaty. 


Budget Session— Lahore-*27th. February to 24ih. April 1939 

Financial Statement For 1230-40 

The Budget Session of the Assembly commenced on the 27th. Febmary, when 
the Budget for 1939—40 was presented bv Mr. Manohar Lat, Finance Minister. 
Duty on motor spirits and lubricants, which is expected to bring in an addiiionsl 
revenue of Bs 61 lakhs was the main feature of the taxation proposals included In 
the budget. This, the Finance Minister said, was a measure U> secure ])ermancnt 
addition to the revenues of the l^roviuce. He announced further that Qovommeut 
had in contemplation a number of other additional sources of revenue but they 
were still at the stage of examinations. The main principles in regard to them that 
would have to be borne in view would be to secure as far as ixMsiblo eouity and 
equality in the burden of taxation. There was an increase m the rrovincial 
excise as a result of enhancement in the issued prices of excise opium and 

* an income of Bs. 

dl available money 


excise as a result of enhancement in the issued prices oi exciM opium and 
the levy of a transport fee on charas. The Minister rcserred to an 
1.-^ lakhs during 192H3-39 by careful short-period investments of all a 
not required for the immediate needs of the province. The following are the salient 
bud^t figures at a glance Total estimated revenue receipts for 1939 - 4 O- 7 RS. 11,07 
lakhs. Total estimated expenditure for 19^-4^Rs. 11,96 lakhs, l^ficit— Rs, 29 
laUis. This deficit, explained the Minister, was entirely due to the famine which 
dominated the finances of the year as in the previous year, llie total cfl^t of 
famine in 1939-40 is Bs. 55 lakhs-Rs. 38,85 lakhs to direct expenditure imd Rs. 
16 lakhs to reduced revenue—as against a budgeted deficit of Es. ^9 lakhs ; but for 
the famine there would have been no deficit at all, and nnda normal conditions a 
surplus of Bs. 26 lakhs may have been expected. Even as it is. the extraordtow 
reodpts during the year were estimated at Bs. 35 Idtiis wito no corresp^dtog 
emn^ture and therefore, the real effect of the year’s workuij^as not m any 
minus direction. Taking the normal revenue receipts, and the extraordinary reedpts 
tecltoically so-called, together, there would on the fxraeent estimates be ^ually a 
Burplus rf Bt. 6 lakha. T&ie tax pronosed to be levied In the n«t year on the r^ 
adea of motor q[»rit la at the rate dTBe. 0^1-3 per gidlon and Re. 0-2-6 per gallon 
on lubricant# ua^ for motor vehicles. During the current year, ncise duty on 
apifit crnitenta A ^et preparations and perlum^ and on medical preguations, 
might be used for <^er than medicinal punDdiea, ^ 

Bm. 17-8 ^por L. P. gallon. With eflbet from the lat April, it has been ^ided to 
toeiem the rate of duty or fee on certain Itotiora and iptoxh^ng drugs m follows 

spiced spirit bm Be. 6-14 to Ba. 7-8 and Ba. 8-2 respectively iw L. P. 

to nr&svLto 2fs 

wetistii flgm in ^ Benmw toeouit, tot n. ptKteto to* 
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msoomU does not violate the principle of eonnd finance, for it is in effect a 
borrowing from one’s own capital to meet ordinary revenue expenses instead of 
borrowing from an outside source. 

. Motor Spirits Sales Taxation Bill 

The Punjab Motor Spirits and Lubricants (Taxation of Sales) Bill which was 
introduce by the Finance Minister was referred to a select committee after an hour’s 
heat^ debate. The motion of Dewan Chamanlal ( Congress ) for circulation of 
the Bill for eliciting public opinion by October 1 was rejected by 78 votes to 
37. The circulation motion was sujcported among others by Dr. Gnpichand 
Bhargam. Bai Bahadur Mukandlal Furi^ Lala Bkaaat Ram and Sardar Kapur 
Singh. Tney contended that the poorer classes in the Punjab preferred to travel 
by motor buses and the ultimate burden of this taxation would be shifted to 
thdr Moulders. The object of the circulation motion was that those who were 
directly concerned with the measure should be consulted. Syed Amjad Alt, 
opposing, said that on a fiscal measure like this, the Government should not be 
ask^ to ascertain public opinion. The Honse then adjourned till March 13. 

General Discussion of Budget 


18th. to 16th. MARCH '.—General discussion of the Budget commenced on the 
13th. March. Next day, the 14th March, Choudhury Mahomed Hussain made 
a strong plea for separation of the judiciary from the executive. Mr. Hussain 
complainM of corruption in Government Departments, particularly the Police, and 
criticised the Government for being as bureaucratic as pre-Beform Governments. 
Begum Shah Nawaz, Parliamentary Becretarv, sought to answer the various 
criticisms levelled against the (Government by the previous Opposition speakers, 
particularly Choudhury Krishna Gopal DutU With an income less than those 
provinces with which the Punjab had been compared, she felt that the Punjab 
^vernment deserved to be congratulated for spending as much as Bs. 3,44,00, 
COO on beneficent departments. Begum Shah Nawaz was confident that the 
Punjab finances were safe in the hands of a noted economist like Mr. Manoharlal 
and his lucid and sound budget had elicited the commendation of a Congress 
member like Mr. Krishan Gopal Dutt. She did not agree with Mian Nuiiillah 
that the expenditure could be reduced from Bs. 12 to 10 crores, unless some 
department was scrapped, which was out of the ouestion. The Government, 
she said, would give due consideration to the recommendations. Next day, the 16th. 
Itovh, Sir K. Roberts stressed that though provision had been made for the famine- 
Btrickki area, the bulk of the agneufturists got no relief. He urged the 
Government to press for a five-year period of protection to wheat-growers. 
Mian Abdul Haye, Minister for Education, cited figures to show that primary 
school teachers in the Punjab were better paid than elsewhere and also the 
pmentage of trained teachers was larger in the Punjab than in other provinces. 
The hon. Mr. Manoharlal, Finance Minister, winding up the discussion, rei)lied 
to the criticismB levdiled by the members. He main tamed that immediately alter 
taking .up ofiice, the Government took steps to reduce the iKsales of pay. There 
was fittle scope for further retrenchment. He referred to die Hissar famine and 
said that the Government had not only met the immediate needs but had provid^ 
a huge sum for natural calamities in the next year’s btidget The only tax the 
Punjab Government had proposed was the petrol tax which had been levied w 
other provinces also. The Finance Minister was lustily cbeered when he declared, 
*Tt is in view of this that our credit in the loan market stand high.” Among 
others who participated in the discussion were Dr. Gojpichand B/iarpova, Leader 
of the Ofmosition party. Sir Chotturam, Minister for Devdopment and Mrs. 
Bunichana. The House at this stage adjourned. 


Voting on Budget Demands 

ITHu la MIl MARCH s^Voting on Budget demands for grants .. 
on the 17th. March and on the next day, the MluMardi, the poli^ of ^9^^ 
mintin felpeetof the economic and social condition of the sdieduled castes in tpe 

• — * --^bject of a livdy dd^ 

les*’ was moved. Thai 


{Eovince ftimed the std)J^ of a livdy. ddmte when a demand for grant in 
mgeist of ”Miia6ters’ sdaiies” was moved. TSie mover of die '*cufc”, LiUa 
ma&iheit mmbeni die Oppositioii mddcuied the Ooveminsnt to . 
noddng to die amdioratimi of Harijahs as compai^ widi the wewk 
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on the out motion. Dr. Qcpiehand Shargava^ iMder of the OppOBitimi, interrup. 
ting Mm naked a question. The IfiniitaEr, wbp was oonduding hia speech, shouted 
at the tpp of Ms voice sayini; that he was. not going to be interrupted. Objection 
was tak^ by the Opposition members to the tone in wMch the Minister addressed 
the Leader of the Opposition party. This was followed by diouts of **Shut up 
9hut up.” Confusion prevuled for a little while and the Speaker had to cali 
members to order several times. The Edtucation MinieUr rose amidst unroarious 
S^es and expressed his regret# This was followed by a demand from the 
Ministerial benches that the members of the Opposition benches should withdraw 
the words ' Shut up” used against the Mimster. The cut motion, when put to 
vote, was rejected by 71 votes to 36 and the whole demand for Bs. 48.16 roo 
undmr t^e head "Medical” was passed and the House adjourned till Monday, 'the 
the 27ih: Mareh when a note of warning that the Government would be face to 
fhce with a crisis if drastic steps were not taken to improve the lot of zamindars 
of the province was uttmd by Sardar Bari Singh movmg a token *‘cut” in the 
demand under "Agriculture”. Sardar SaMb Sardar UjjaT Singh, opposing the 
' cut”, dealt at length with the great strides taken by the Ministry so far to improve 
the agricultural conditions in the province They were spending Bs. 9^ lakhs 
more than during the last two years on agriculture. Supplies of improved seed 
to the cultivator had resulted not only in increase in yield, but in fetching better 

S ices. For instance, cultivators had obtained Bs. 1,06,CX),0CX) extra under wheat 
s. 1.55,(X),CXX) under cotton and an equal amount under sugar. He expressed the 
inability of the Government to push the prices up, while the question of ratio 
was the concern of the Central Government. Sardar Sahib Sardar Santokh 
Singh, leader of the Independent Party, supported the "cut” and had not 
concluded his speech when the House adjourned till the 29th. Mareh. when a 
demand for a 25 per cent reduction in water rates, which was made by 
the Opposition Party through a cut motion on the Government demand 

under me head "Land Bevenue”, was rejected by 79 votes to 53. The 
division list showed that four members of the Ministerial Party voted 
with the Opposition, wMle over a dozen members of the Ministeiial Party remained 
neutral. Mian Nurullah, one of the seceders from the Unionist Party, moving 
three cuts together reminded the Ministerial Party of their pledges given to voters 
at the time of election and urged them to redeem them by making a reduction 
in land revenue and water rates. He dwelt at length on the eliding scale system 
of land revenue wMch, he said, instead of giving any relief to poor peasants, had 
raised the burden of taxation. Making a vigorous defence of the Government’s 
policy regarding land revenue, the Premier, Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, explained 
at length the working of the new fystem and held that it had been introduced 
in the mterests of the zaminders. llie Government wanted to raise the standards 
of the zamindars by raising their incomes. The Premier concluded with a fervent 
appeal to the members of the Opposition to rise above the party spirit and join 
bands with the Government in the interests of the p^r peasants of the 
province. Next day. the 80th. March, the guillotine was applied after which the 
rest of the demands, numbering 31, were passed. The Opposition claimed 
division 4>n the demands in respect of Police and Excise but both demands 
were passed by 91 votes to 34 and 89 to 42 respectivdy. Earlier, the cut motion 
Of iftan Nurullah wMch sought to reduce land revenue by 10 per cent was rejected 
by 74 votes to 43. The House then proceeded to discuss the cut motion of Sardar 
Muhammad Hussain, another seoeder from the Ministerial Party, which protested 
against the high rate of assessment of land revenue in Lahore district and urged 
its reduction. After three hours* d^te, in wMcb Sir Ookulchand Narang and 
Sardar Bampuran Singh, members of the Opposition, participated, the cut motion 
was lost by 86 votes to m The bon. ChaMiuryChotturam, Minister for Develop- 
ment, rq^yMg to the debate, contended that the Government, by passing the agrmian 
legiBlation. had reUeved the poor peasants from the clutches of money-lendm 
The Minister refuted the diiarge levelled by the Opposititm that the Premier bad 
refulMMl to meet the diM>utatioii ci theEisahs of Lalume district who bad come to 
Tahore to oompbin against the Mg^ rate of asseamnent of land revenue, and said 
that the Prender wiw to meet those.who M4 som grievances and not others. 

Asbaolt oh a Mbubbr 

SBIh. KUKa An tlwi ifta» Jfiiltarud-Din, Secretary ^ ^ 

' Aeeembly Cotuxees me iMenlted by » jidice officer wben be objeetea to w 

'MieBt ]jy tbe raBcer ol aqpf penm ia eopMotiop Xiiiu. Si^|iNP>dia me nM* 
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;l0friadi the^e^^ of the uUinK to-day. The Leeder (d the Oppoiiti<m. Dr. 6^«9^ 
JUtottfoea, rising on a points order, asked the Premier whether hehad inatnided ^ 
thepoltce to beat a member of the House who had Tinted the aoene of the 
Xinm Batyagraha. The Premier repudiated the alienation in reply to whkh 
Mian J^Hker-ud^Din, riaing on a point of privilege, said that if this 
was the aort of truth uttered by the Premier, then he had not much respect 
for him. Continuing, Mian Iftiker-ud-Bin explained that to-day he went to the 
■eme of the Kisan Batyagraha. He noticed a police oflficer piefcing some persont 
from the crowd and putting them under arrest. When he (the speaker )obieoted, 
the officer insulted him by telling him to **8hut up*\ The officer, he further alleM, 
gave him two or three blows. Ine Speaker, giving his ruling, held that the matter 
deemed a private and personal affair of a memb^ and there was no breadi of 
the privilege of the House. He added that if any authority was produced under 
which he could entertain the privilege motion then he would be prepared to take 
it up. 

Moron SriniTfi Bales Taxation Bill ((y»Mi).) 

81st. MARCH The House took up to-day the Motor Spirits Dill and after roieo- 
tion of a dilatory motion to elicit public opinion on it, discussed it clause by clause and 
adopt^ it on substantially the same form as it emerged from the Select Committee. 
An important amendment, which the 0]^sition pressed to a division, sought to 
reduce the proposed tax on motor spirit from one anna three pics to one anna, but 
the amendment vras rejected by 83 votes to 34. The House then adjourned till Monday. 

Insolvency & Entertainmeni’s Duty BHiL 

8rd. APRIL :—The House passed two official Bills to-day, namely the Provincial 
Insolvency (Punjab Amendment) Bill and the Punjab Entertainments Duty (Amend- 
ment) Bill without much discussion. The first was designed to remove certain defects in 
the old Act, while the second secured unifoimity and obviated the nec^essity for 
frequently amending the Act, whenever alterations in rates have to be made. A 
motion for circulation in resp^t of the second Bill was lost without a division. 

The hon. Afajor Khitar Hyat Khan, Minister for P. W. D. next introduced the 
Village Panchayats Bill, which sought to extend the powero and duties of panchayats 
in the province. He moved that the Bill be referred to a Beleca Committee. Sardar 
Hari Singh (Congress) moved for circulating the Bill for eliciting public opinion. 
Opposing the circulation motion. Major Khizar Hyat Khan said that the Bill sought 
to revive the old village pandiayat system which was in force before tlie British 
Raj. The motion was discussed for about two hours and eventually was reject^ by 
the House by 92 votes to 37. The original motion of the Minister for referring the 
BUI to a Select Committee was carriea. 


SergeaKt-at-aumb Bill (contd.) 

The Premier, Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan^ next moved that the Assembly (Offices) 
Kll, as reported by the Select Committee, be taken into consideration. The Bill 
^nght to provide for the appointment of a sergeant-at-arms to attend on the Punish 
l^ulative Assembly, for the appointment ol deputies and subordinates and tot 
omx matters. A constitutional point, raised by Pandit Munilal Kalia (C^ongreM), 
that under the Government of India Act, the House had no power to pass such 
Icgislwon, was ruled out by the Speaker. Sardar Hari Singh moved for circula- 
te Bill and observed that no legislature in the world had passed such a 

bm. Bntish IVurluuneot^ which waa considered to be the Mother of Parliaments, 

w not pass auch legislation in spite ^ the Uet that the members some 
time meang^ blcm on the floor of the House. Sardar Hari Singh had not 
eclud^, 1^^ ^ Houae adjourned till the next day, the 4th. April, when 

lejected. The aupportera of the circulation 
TwaJ Qapiehand Bhargava, leader of the Opposite, 

■ fil ^orang and Dr. Mohammad Alam, made tronehant 
^ ^ described was a coercive measure intended 

y Uie .rifiJ^ of the mmoiity. Sir Maqhool Mahmood, Parliamentary 

, onposuig tte moiioii said that the c^t of the bill was to derive powera 
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j $jBamAmtiDU were r^ted. Aftor the ooosideretion of the Bill devee bf 
I wee o?er, the Premier moved the third reeding end diecuesion had not eon* 

I» when the House edjoamed till Hondey, the e7th. Aisrll, when the dosure motloa 
mi praied to e division end carried by 92 votes to nil. The Bill was thereupon paiseit 

No-confidbkcb o» Dy. Spbarbb k Mikmters ^ 

IMu APRIL A *no*confidence’ morion against the Domity Sneaker, which was 
tabled by Sardar Pratap Singh, (Oongress), under Section 6*i of the Government of 
In^a Act and signed by 51 members of the Opposition Party was adjourned to* 
day by the Speaker amidst loud opposition applause. Next day, the 20tli. April, in a ..4 
a statement explaining the position regarding the allotment of time for the discui* 
akm oi the no-confidence morion against the Deputy 6}>eakor. the Promitr said that 
he could have been delighted to accommodate the Opiiosition, but his hands were 
tM by the Government of India Act which laid down that a no-con fldence morion 
could not be discussed before the lapse of fourteen days. As the ijession would not 
continue till then, it was not possible to take up the morion h* (.he present session. 

Dr. Oopiehand Bhargavn, Leader of the Opitosirion, sai'I 'hat if the Opposition 
wanted to move a no-confidence motion they would do so and did not want any re- 
emnmendation or susgesrion from the mmier. Uo added that it was for tba 
Speaker and not for Uie Premier to fix a rime for a no-confidence motion against 
the Ministry. They had been compelled to table a no-confidence motion against the 
Deputy Speaker because they had grievances against him. If those grievuncei were 
removed, the Opposition would withdraw tiie morion. The Speaker, Sir Sahab^(/d> 
Din, pointed out that, according to the rules, if the Assembly were prorogued, 
the motion of no-confidence against the Deimty Bieakcr would automatically lapse. 

t2ii4. APRIL :-~Five motions of no-confidence against the Premier, Sir Sikandar 
Hyat Khan, Chaudhri Sir Chhoturam, Mr. Manohar Lai, idajor Khizar Hyat 
Khan Tiwana and Sir Sundar Singh Majithia were admitted to-day. The motion 
of no-confidenoe against the Premier was tabled by Mian Nurullah who had sei^eded 
from ^e Unionist Party. Chaudhri Kartar Singh tabled tlie motion againgt Mr. 
Manohar Lai, finance Minister. Sardar Sampuran Singh against Sir Sundar 
Singh Majithia, Sardar Kapur Singh against Major Khizar Hyat Khan and Diwan 
CAamanfaf against Chaudhri Sir Chhoturam, 

The Speaker at the outset called umn Sheikh Karamat AH (Unionist) to move his 
morion expressing confidence in the Ministry, which stood first in to-day's agenda. The 
(^position members urged that the motion of no-confidence against the Education 
Minister, which was admitted yesterday, be taken up first. Munzhi Harilal (Con- 
gxeas) argued that under the Government of India Act, a motion of confidence could 
not be moved. This view was supported by Mr. K, L, Oauba and Dr. Oopiehand 
Bhargava, Leader of the Opposition. Tiie Speaker ruled tlmt since the confidence 
morion had been received in nis office earlier, he must give priority to it. Wiien the 
turmoil subsided, the Speaker called ufon Mr. Karamat AH (Unionist) to move 
his morion of confidence. Mr. Karamat All rose to do so when Diwan Chamanial, 
Deputy Leader of the Opposition Party, announced that as a gesture of protest 
liis party will not take part in the discussion on the motion of (confidence. There- 
ttpoD, all Oppoelrion members walked out, except Chandliry Mohd. Hussain, whose 
np-om^dence morion against the Education Minister ap)>carcd next on the agenda, 
w. Karamat Alt’s motion was then carried by 107 votes to nil. Immediately after 
m announoemeiit of the result, the Opposition Party walked into the Mouse and 
^w^ryMohd, ATaasotn moved his no-confidence motion against the Education 
alsiiistCY. ^m^driMrie on the motion lasted three hours. Two members, iucludinir the 
Biove r, spoke m iavw of the motion and one member of the Ministerial Party 
L wtiating the debate, Choudhri Mohd, Huetain strongly criticised the 
pp^ oCtbe Minister hi regard to education and medical aid. During the course 
* he said, no immvement had been made either in spreading edu- 

^ meui^ aid to the rural population. He charged the 
^ |ded^ he had given to his electorate. Fateh- 
T?y y v* (ymonM. opnoaing the morion, detailed at length the prcigress made in 

the advent of the present Ministry. He maintained 
w w Sjdte o f nateil ealaa^ such as famine and hailstorm, the Government 
wans ^ ttooey for education and medical aW. Next d^, 
wth ^ ^ AmAar (Qhrisriao), who recently seceded from the 

ao-ediifideiice morion, said that riie jnesent G^em- 
:f ^ ^ B«foniis bad made no diffiBreiies 
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in the Pimjab. He eriUdeed the Qovemment’s policy in pessiiig the agrarian Bills 
which, be sai^ had not given idief to Ihe poor peasants but had caused a split 
' among the different classes. Chaudhuri K. G. Dutt, who tabled the motion of no* 
confidmce againt the Finanoe Minister, said that Mr. Manoharlal had failed to adopt 
. any soupd economic policy. It was stated that he was opposed to the agrarian 
BiUs. If he were, why did he not resign when the Bills were passed ? Far from 
resigning, he was subscribing to Muslim L^ue policy by remaining in a Ministry 
which was virtually a Muslim Lea^e Ministry. Mian Nurulla, who had tabled 
the no-confidence motion against the Premier, Sir Bikandar Hyat Khan, said 
that since he had left the Ministerial Party, he was being attacks ruthlessly by 
the members of that Party. There was a talk of even murdering him. Ministerial 
benches 5 Oh, oh.) Mian Nurullah said that he differed from the Ministerial Party 
not on personal grounds^ but on public grounds The Unionist Party had not 
redeemed its pledges to the electorate. The backward classes ana the poor 
samindars were not fairly treated. A very reasonable and moderate demand for 
reduction in the land revenue made by him was not accepted by the Govern- 
ment. Winding up the debate. Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan expressed 
pleasure that the no-confidence motions had been movd because firstly they 
would stir the Ministerial Party up to do their duty by the electorate and 
secondly, the result would give a little respite to the Opposition who 
^ had been forepasting landslides in the Ministerial Party. It, however, grieved 
him to hear that his Government had done nothing for the TOlitical prisoners. 
^Barring a handful of people,” he declared, ^we have released all, in spite of the 
fact that the assurance given to us by the Leader of the Opposition and otlier 
friends have not been kept. If those still in custody give the necessary assurances, 
their case will be considered sympathetically.” As regards the securities demanded 
fi-om the press, the Premier said that he could not tolerate two things, namely, 
rousing oi communal bitterness and preaching of violence. Even the Congress- 
governed provinces were using the weapons against the press. They were being 
forc^ to do so. He was sorry to hear that the Opposition was still accusing 
the Government of doing little for the amelioration of the peasantry. When the 
Government brought forward the agrarian Bills, the Opposition opposed them 
tooth and nail despite the mandate of the Congress to the contrary. 

At this stage the House divided and the no-confidence motion against Mian Abdul 
Haye, Education Minister, was defeated by 112 votes to 55. The no-confidence 
motion against Choudhri Sir Chhoturam, Minister for Development, tabled by 
Diican Chamanlal, was rejected by 112 votes to 54. Aftan Muhammad 
NuruUah^a motion against the Premier was also negatived by 112 votes to 53, 
The motions against the Eevenue Ministij, the Finance Minister and the Public 
Works Minister were not put. The House then adjourned Mw die. 
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Budget Session— Nagpur — ISth. March to 20thw April 1939 


Financial Statement fob 1939-40 


Ihe Budget session of the C. P Legislative Assembly commenced gt Nagpur on 
the 15th. Uareh 1939. The Hoo*ble Mr. Z). a. Mehta, the Finance Member introduced the 
Budget lor 1939-40 which revealed a small surplus of Bs. 1.26 lakhs. Receipts are expected 
to total Rs. 434.74 lakhs and expenditure Rs. 433.48 lakhs. The revised Budget Estimates 
for 1938-39 indicate a revenue deficit of Rs. 34.18 lakhs instead of a budgetted surplus 
of Rs. 82,000, attributed mainly to fall under ‘‘land revenue.*’ To meet this deficit, 
the Minister said that the Government proposed to impose certain new ^ taxes, an en- 
hancement of rates of stamp duties oh nonjudicial stamps as prevailing in most 
provinces, levy of license fees and an ad valorem tax on the sale of tobacco, enhan- 
cement of the rate of the sales tax on the motor spirit and lubricants, and enhan- 

cement of the rate of fees on private motor vehicles. Stamp duties will yield an 
additional Rs. 4,50,000. The tobacco tax will produce Rs. 3,00,000 and the enhanced 
taxon lubricant oil is estimated to bring m an income of about Rs. .1,5,000. 

inferring to expenditure in Berar, Mr. Mehta said that there was no aspect of the Bud- 

get which the members of the House from Berar did not scrutinize with a more watchful 
eye than the proportion of divisible expenditure allotted to Berar. For the first time 
for many years, they would meet with a pleasant surprise at finding that their 
demand has neared fulfilment. While the proportion of divisible revenue contri- 
buted by Berar has fallen from 36.7 to 35.5, the percentage of divisible expenditure 
allotted to Berar has risen from 30.8 to 33.7 of real new expenditure, as much as 
41 per cent having been allotted to it. 

Proceeding, the Minister announced that the total new expenditure for which 
provision has been made, amounts to Rs. 26.09 lakhs. A road programme, amoun- 
ting to Rs. 45 lakhs, to be financed largely from the Road Fund, has been drawn up 
and forwarded to the G^tral Government for approval. A fairly large proportion 
of the new expenditure this year has been allottm to the Medical and Public 
Health Departments. Rs. 52,000 has been earmarked for the promotion of Ayurvedic 
and Unani medicine. Rs. 9,000 has been provided for subsidizing allopathic practitio- 
ners. The plan for organizing a public health service has been completed and Rs. 
64,000 has been provided for making a beginning. The most in^rtant scheme is 
the one for vidya mandirs, with a capital expenditure of Rs. 2.66 lakhs, which ia 
sufficient for financing 100 vidya mandirs. Speaking on the policy and pre^ram- 
me which is engaging the attention of the Government, the Minister declared that 
the water rates for irrigation were considerably reduced but this had failed to attract 
hew agreements in certain tracts. A final effort would be made to make peome 
realize |he gravity of the situation. Out of prudence and sheer necessity the 
Goverfiment had decided to continue with the extension of the prohibition i^heme, 
which would be extended to two more districts. The total recurrent loss or 
revenue due to prohibition was Rs. 38 lakhs. Another important proposal, he said, 
was the introduction of tenancy reform in general, and transferability of occu- 
pancy holdings in particular. 

The proposal to separate the executive and judicial was under exammato 
ap^ially with regard to the administrative and nnaheial implications, said Mr. 
la^tSL Concluding, the Minister said that the constitutional barriers must, one 
by one, yield ultimately before the pressure of public opinion and conMerations 
or justice and fair pl^. ^But meanwhile it is becoming increasingly dimwilt tor 
us to bear our cross of financial orthodoxy, and unless the Secretary ox 
Is prepared to assist us in securing a reasonable reduction in the cost or w- 
mihis^tration, and tiius to ease the strain, we shall be complied to seek some 
effective means of emting the situation”* 


Pbibonb Aot Amenik Bill 
After the Budget had beenpresented, the House tock up offidal Bills., 
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lor item in the matter of food and other amenitleB in lAlle the emnd 
Mk en^Kmered the Court to take action in the form ot reprimand, auapenaiofi 
or lemow frcmi iracmnff againat aiieh lawyem aa are found guilty of prom* 
atonal mieoonduct or crTminal ofiienoe* rendering them unlit to continue an 
•dfocatea. 

GSKBRAIi DI8GU88ION OF BoDGBT 

leth. 9t ITth. MAHCH :~Gen 0 ral discuaaion of the Budget commenced on the tllli* 
Mareh. Bao Sahib D, T, Rajurker, leading the attai'k, complained tlmt the Government 
had not effected all economiea they had promia^, that aalariea of highly<'paid: 
offieere were not reduced and that the Government was taxing t^ple at a time 
when no further burden could be borne. He alleged that tlm Coiigrcfia Govern* 
ment waa leading the province to insolvency and charged the Government with 
mrleoting the intereeta of Moalcma and Harijana by not including their repreaon* 
tativea in the Cabinet. Mr. J/. 0, Chitmvia referred to the Uiat ever aliice 
the Congreaa came into ofliice taxation to the tunc of UU lakha had been 
impoaed. Ue urged that extorts fiorn foroigii conntriea ahould be brought for 
<hrveioping local induatriea. Mr. K. J/. Jakaidar, secTetary of the Congreaa party, 
allegod that the Ministry was not acting up to *Oaii<ihian* nrinciplca aa they aficnt 
Ba. 50,000 in furnishing bungalows while hundreds of people were living in mud 
huta. He atated that a]>pouitments made by them had evoked complainta 
partiality and farouritism, and urged that the Ministers* conduct should, like 
Cttsar’s wife, be above suspicion. He referreii to the ec'onomic condition of the 
people and said that from personal knowledge he could say that people were 
unable to pay second kiat land revenue and urged its ausijenaton. Oiher 
Congress members also participated in the debate. Tiie liouae then 
ad^umed till the next day, the 17th. Mareh, when Mr. /T. G. Deahmukh 
(Omgreaa) drew the attention of the Ministi^ to the defects in the present 
system of preparing crop estimates in Berar and said that revenue officers paid 
no heed to the reasonable grievances of the neople in this respect Mrs. ^rgabat 
Jo$hi (Congrtsa) emphaaised the urgent need for reducing enhancement of revenue 
in the 12 taluks compriaing Berar and the C. P. Marathi tracts. Khan 8ahib 
Abdur JRahaman Khan (Muslim league) referred to the sad plight of Kiaana of 
Berar, particularly Buldana and Kbamgaon diatnets, and eomplained that the 
Government had shown discrimination in giving relief to the i)caaantry. Mrj r . 
if. Kalappa (Gongresa) appreciated the Miniati 7 ’s motion in balancing the budget 
this year under difficult conditions and aupportra generally the new development 
achemea and taxation mcaaurca to finance them. 'Ihe Kcv. 0, C. Rogers (Kuropean 
Anglo-Indian re|>rcsentative) congratulated Mr. Mehta on producing a balanced budgH 
this year, which, he aaid, was fair, just and reasonable to all interest. He deprecated the 
destructive criticisms of the Budget proposals in the House. Rev. Rogers ob^mted to m 
high salaries of the Services and urged the Oo^*cTnroent to take concerted action ill 
thm matter with ^e other provinces with a view to reducing administrative ex{>radi* 
tore. Mr, T, J, Kedar characterise the budget aa “most useless” and found fault 
with the Finance Minister for showing it as a surplus one, though in reality 
it was a deficit budget. He was sorry to confess that though they had come to 
^ Houee to writhe new Constitution, the Indian Act 1935 bad broken them. 
Mr. Kedar complained that the C. P. Marathi tract has been treated as an 
ojrpiian by the Government in the matter of affording relief Ip the peasantry. 
Be also hbjected to the extension of the Prohibition experiment this year, costing 
ibout Be. a lakhs Ioh in revenue, without the Assembly being consulted in the 
nsattert partloularly since the Ministry had come forward with, tiie new texadon 
wpnosala to meet tl^ lose of excise revenue. Beplying to the d^ate, the kinsniie 
Minister. Mr. D. K Mehta answered Mr. Kedaris criticisms of the Gov^nmenPa 
FoOey. Bpeaking In. Hindi. Mr. Mdita pdnted ont that Prohibition was Uie Cem- 
fiM policy and the House had already paiMd the I^ohiMtkm Act last year. Ihey 
%d ^mrt«ded the Prohihltlon experiment this year in pumuance of the 

^ ^Wfwed hy the Assembly. He legretted^^t no wmstr^tlve 
fhOiMkxie bad been made during the dmte. Dcming with the HarijanMm* 
<^gaitit ahoiit giants, Mr. Mehto mentioned the pmitim 
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ten yeen, lie eoniddered it eeB^tial to balance the budget this year in order 
to incr^ the c^tofthia protrinoein the market He assured tbe Uimse that 
thf^ would continue to remain in office only as long as the CSongress wanted 
thitm to do so. Mr. Mehta maintained that enhanced petrol tax would not hit 
the" poor and that the additional taxation burden had been imposed on those capa- 
ble of bearing. They were examining the question of augmenting revenues by 
tapping new sources and in this connection, he mentioned the possibility of their 
considering imposition of an employment tax on the lines of the U. P. measure. 


Voting on Budget Demands . 

18th. to 27tfa. MARCH Voting on Budget demands for grants commenced on the 
lath, flinch. Mr. P. B. Gole (Congress) through a token cut raised the question of the 
Government’s policy, particularly the failure of the co-operative banks in Berar. 
The mover said, in its initial stages, this movement was encouraged by Government 
and its officers but later, the Government became indifferent to its fortunes. Mr. 
Gole said he had expected better treatment from the Congress Government ^is year 
in the budget but he had been disappointed. He askedf the Government either to 
help the co-operative banks in the present crisis or advance loans to needy 
agriculturists who had no credit in the market. Mr. Gole alluded in this con- 
nection to the Bombay Congress Government’s determination to finance these 
credit societieB and the provision made in this year’s Bombay budget for this pur- 
pose and asked the C. P. Ministry to move in the matter. Nine members sj^ke 
on the subject, emphasising generally the need for Government assistance. Borne 
spei^erB from Berar held that mismanagement of the banks and the high rates 
of interest charged on loans were responsible for the present critical state of 
affairs, while others pointed out that co-operation had failed only in Berar. The 
House then adjourned till Monday, the 20th. March, when ^e Minister, Mr. D, P, 
Mishra^ in the course of his spe^h, rebutting the charge that the Government had 
^been indiffei*ent to the critical situation in Berar, pointed out that they had appointed a 
committee to examine the entire situation in respect of the co-operative movement 
there and the report of this committee, which the Government nad received only 
this week, would be shortly considered by them. He assured the House that 
there had not been any departure in respect of Government policy for which 
they deserved censure. The Government fully recognised, as any member of the 
Houses tihe immense value of the co-operative movement Next day, the 2l8t. 
March, Mr. Qole withdrew his cut motion on the assurance given by Mr. Miahra, 
Discussion on the demand under *Tndu8tries” was next moved by the Minister, Mr. 

_r Hhnvmthn firuaolrinflr o rVknfWAoo wkAwiKAv’a ^<%lron mif Tnotinn. 


Mr. Bharuka gave details of the progress mtherto made by the Industrial Survey 
Committee constituted by the Government and said that the Government would 
take up the ouestion of assistance to both small and large scale and cott^e in- 
dustries in the province after considering the Committee’s suggestions, which he 
expected to receive shortly. The Committee, he added, had recently complete a 
preliminary survey of typical rural industries in select villages. The Minister 
also gave a resume of the several activities of the Industries Department, 
ptorticukrly in the matter of reviving village industries with the co-op^a- 
tion drthe All-India Spinners’ Association and the All-India Village Indus- 
tries Association at Wardha. The cut motion was withdrawn by the Congr^B 
member, Mr. Af. P. QoU (from Berar), who iixged_^e Government to .expedite 


Ihe enunciation of a definite policy on the subject The House t^ adjourned till the 
PHt March, when the (Government’s policy in respect of appointments to posts under 
im control was explained by the Minister, the hon. Mr. X u. Bharuka. A cut mo- 
tion was moved by the Leader of the Opposition, Bao Bidieb D, Rajukar^ who 
urged the removal of the pre8a:it Dq>uty Director of Industries of C. P. on tne 
mund that he was nc^ a, bonafide resident of the province. Six members from 
aU sections of the Hbtiae strongly pleaded that preferenoe riiould be given to pro- 
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bowjfw. protested th&t the Goverement had tamed down 
^ssf of the other oandldate (a resident of the Central Prorlnoes) even th^h 
possewfl aooording^ to the s^ker, the necessary qualifications for the post and 
npointod a non-resident of the province. Desciibing this as ^an act of InituidL 
m mover pressed the cut motion to a division. It was defeated by 57 votes to 1& 
The House then grated the dnti e Industries demand. Ncx day» tne tStli* Mhieh* 
discussing Uie famine Relief Demand of Rs. 5,700, six members from Berar, both 
Congress snd Non-Conmress, supported a token ctit motion of Rao Bahib />. K. Ed* 
jurkar who demanded that a state of famine should be declareil in llorar. The mover ^ 
the emphasising the need for Government action, described the aiuite ocono^ 
'^mie distress prevalent in Berar. Complaining about the inadequacy of rdief, Wc. 
Majurkar said that out of a total I^d Revenue demand of Us. :Ui lakhs, the Govern* 
ment had suspended only Rs. 4 lakhs in Rerar. He wariml the Cloveniment that 
the situation might become worse, if famine was not da*laroii luid (xincluded by 
Stttmesting that the Government should advance liiieral laccavi * i4^ii8 to cultivatorSi 
enabling them to improve the productivity of land. the s}>eakers from 

Berar, supporting the motion, endorsed generally the aemaml miulo by Bfr. 
Bajurkar. The Revenue Minister. Mr. 8, K. Qokhali^, mlmiited that the 
agrarian distress this year was acute, jmrticularly in the cotton producing 
areas of Berar and Nagpur Divisions. The crop failure, he maiiitaincMl, was 
not wholesale, but was confined to some parts. Bince 19;U), they had a 
series of successive crop failures in Berar and the Government roc^ognisra that in 
addition to this, conditions this year had become worse in certain parts, in which 
crops were damaged owing to excessive rains. Land revenue suspnsions amounting 
to Rs. 9 lakhs had already been given by the Government in areas where crops 
had failed. They had also earmarked a stim of Rs. 5.7CX) in tlie Budget and opened 
test relief works in some places of Berar where the distress was acute. The Govern* 
ment had also decided to distribute Rs. 12 lakhs to needy apiculturists in tht 
form of taccavi loans and, if necessary, they would allot extra funds to 
help Kisans, for whom the Government had nill sympathy in tlieir dlstreas. 
The House then adjourned till Monday next, the 27th. March, when the 
discussion on the Famine Relief demand was continued the whole day, and 
gulliotine was applied at 5 p. m., whereafter the Houfio voted tlic rest of the de- 
mands. In all, twelve members, mostly from the Congress benches, s] oke to»day. 
They urged the Government to render all possible help to the pasantry, particu- 
larly in the cotton producing tracts of Berar and the Nagi>ur Division, where eco- 
nomic distrero this year was acute owing to the failure of eroj^s and s(*arcity of 
mouey which was the main problem facing the ryots. The need for the Govern- 
ment expediting its relief measures to save the i^easantry was emphasised by all 
those partlcipatijig in the diB(*uBBion. Two Congress members, howo>'cr, definitely 
stated that Government ^ould not dc(*lare famine in Berar. Ihc rc\Tiiue Minister, 
Mr. .^. V. Ookhale, replying, pointed out that the outturn of crops other than 
eotion was satisfactory in Berar. The figures for the last ten years bad shown, 
they should remember, a gradual fall in tne area of cotton cultivation. He conclnded 
by assuring the House wat the Government were fully alive to the situation 
and would do thdr b^t to help the peasantry. The motion was lost. 

This concluded the voting on Budget demands and the House adjourned. 

Nok-oppicial Resolutions ...... 

WSk, MABCH :--llie Assembly discussed non-ofRcial resolaUous to-day. The first 
kenlnlion moved by Mr. D. L. Paul (Harijan) from the OprosiUon benches 
mominraed to the Government that the age-limit for entry of Hanjsns into 
Gbvemment servioes be increased from 25 to 30. After most of the Harijan 
‘ * ' ' of Fre- 
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motion of Mr. C. J, Bharuka, IndustrieB Minister, the House agreed, after a 
prolonged d^te, to refer the C. F. and Berar Indian Stamp Amendment Bill to 
njate ct committee with instructions to r^rt before the 3rd. April. 1939. The 
provided for the enhancement of the rates of stamp duties on non-judicial 
Btamps« to the level prevailing in most other provinces. Oprosition motion for the 
purpose of eliciting public oinnion, was rejected by the House by 51 votes to 
20. The Opposition was mainly led by Mr. Rajufkar (Leader of the Opposition) 
and Mr. J3. (7. Khaparde, who vehemently criticised the Government’s action in 
trying to impose *Tresh burdens on the people at a time when economic conditions 
made it impossible for them to shoulder the weight of new taxes’*. They ^rew 
a challenge to the Congress Party to get a resolution endorsing the taxation 
measure passed at a public meeting at any place in the province. Mr. D. K, 
Mehta^ Finance Minister, repudiating the charge that the Congress Party had 
forgotten its election promises to reduce the tax burden, declared that they 
knew fully their duties to their constituencies, and to the organisation they be- 
longed. The Minister pointed out that they had lighted the burden of taxation 
to the extent of Bs. 30 lakhs by conferring direct benefits on the reople, includ- 
ing substantial relief from land revenue dues. While admitting that they had 
not achieved all that they intended, Mr. Mehta claimed that they were entitled 
to credit for conferring benefits on poor cases. A saving of Ks, fifteen lakhs 
had already been efTect^ through economies in administrative expenditure, and 
further scope for reduction was under the consideration of the Government. Mr. 
M^ta justified the new taxation measures on the score of balancing the budget 
and money being needed for the development schemes. 


81st. MARCH The Assembly to-day was occupied chiefiy with discussion of the 
Bill seeking to levy a tax on sale of tobacco in the province at the rate of ten 
per cent on the value of tobacco sold. The Bill provided that the tax be not 
levied and collected from the grower who sold tobacco grown by him. The Hon. Mr. 
C, J. Bharuku said that the Government anticipated next year an yield of Kb, 
3 lakhs from this tax. He assured the House that the effect on the consumer 
of tobacco would be imperceptible and the burden of the prised taxation would 
not be excessive. During the debate Mr. T. J, Kedar, from the Congress benches, took 
the House by surprise when speakmg on the Bill he said that it was 'ultra vii-es’ of the 
legislature. Elucidating his point, Mr. Kedar stated that he felt that ^is legisla- 
tion sought to impose a tax on the sale of tobacco and it came within the scop 
of Excise Duty as defined in Item 45, Schedule 7 of List 1 contained in the 
Government ot India Act, 1935, which the Federal Legislature has alone entitled 
to impose. Mr. Kedar was of the opinion that the proposd tax in reality amount- 
ed to a levy on manufacture of tobacco and therefore could be constructed as an 
Excise Duty on tobacco, the imposition of which was writhin the competence 
of the Federal Legislature and not the Provincial Legislature. The Hon. Mr. D. a. 
Mehta, Finance Minister, rebutting Mr. Kedar’s contention that the tax 
was in the nature of an Excise Duty, explained that the Bills sought to imrosc 
a tax pn the sale of tobacco in the province, not on its manufacture. The levv 
cd the proposed duty would opei*ate, he added, only when tobacco was ^lu 
wholesale or retail. The Government had carefully considered this aspect when 
examining the Bill and he held that the C. P. Assembly was comj^tent to 
deal with the legislation. As for the suggestions made by Mr. Kedar and others, 
-Mr. Md^ta said that the Select (3ommmee would consider them. Discussion 
had not concluded when the House adjourned for the. day. 


lit. APROi The three Government Bills incorpoiiting fresh taxation measurw 
were referred to select committees to-day. Attempts ot opposition memberB w 
secure circulatkm of the Bitts failed. All the three Bills came in for severe ci^ 
tkism from membem cd the Opposition, who argued generally that the new 
taxation proposed w(mld piimanly hit the poor elasses, imponug them a irw 
burden, wb^ they were Incapable of bearing. They also comidained tMt the Govero- 
meiit had not plaeea bei^ the House details of the new Government scl^m^toj^A^ 
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haam tlie registnitiim fm payable by private motor vehielea eKoluding loniei 
opd to inemm ealea tax rate on motor epirit and lubricanta from 6 to d 
w cent The Government expect two and a quarter lakba extra reveniie 
ffiMaouites. The Opposition members did not press their motions to 
tion to a division. 

Official Bills Passed 




Sid. APRIL :~Five BUls, as reported by the select committee, were passed into 
law to-day. Two of these sought to amend the Debt Conciliation Act, two others 10 
amend the Moneylenders Act and another to amend Hection 13 of the Legal 
Practitioners Act The select committee on the Motor Spirits and Lnbrioanti 
Taxation Bill limited the operation of the measure to a year and made 
it clear that the enhanced tax would apply to sales diiring[ the |)oried to which 
this amending Act would remain in force. The select committee on the PrisDOsrs* 
Bill had increased the period of parole from one week to ton days, and the sdect 
committee on (he Factories Bill fixed the registration at a maximum 
ofKs. m 


Village Pangbayats Ambbd. Bill 

4th. APRIL Khan Saheb Abdur Rahman (Moslem liOogue) moved to-day 
his Bill to Amend the Village Panchayat Act. The Bill was designed to ensure 
that one-third of the total members of panchayats belonged to the minority comma** 
nities. The Khan Baheb’s demand for separate representation was supj)orted by 
some non-CongresB llarijan members. Pandit /). jP. AftsAni, Minister tor IjOOU 
Self-Government, replying to the debate, asked the mover of the Bill to reidise 
that joint electorates wei'e the best safeguard against any encroac^hment and 
curtailment of the rights and interests of the minority communities. He earnestly 
appealed to the sponsor of the Bill to do nothing which was sure to spreau 
communalism into rural areas. 


Economic Dibteebb in Behar 

5th. APRIL The condition of peasants in the province hard hit by econo- 
mic distress was referred to by several speakers to-day, when two resolutions 
sponsored by Congress members were discussed. During the resumed debate, on 
Mr. L. y, Natne'a resolution recommending the grant of full land revenue 
remission to peasants in the cotton producing areas (Berar and Nagpur divisions) 
owing to failure of the crop this year, si)eakerB supporting the resolution, emphas- 
sised the urgent need for relief, and appealed to tlie Government to help the kisans. 
The Itocnue Minister, the hon. Mr. 8, V, Ookhale, was frequently interrupted 
by members of the Congress Party and other groups when replying to the discus- 
sion. He explained tlie measures taken so far wi'h a view to enabling the })ea8ants 
to tide over the distress. The resolution was withdrawn by the mover after the 
Minister's reply. The mover stated that his object was merely to draw the Qovern- 
ment’s attention to the acute and widespread distress of the peasantry. 


ArBEABS of TaCCAVI liOANB 


Discussion had not ooncluded on the resolution demanding that all arrears 
mtaceavi loans outstanding for more than three years should be remitted by the 
UavOTn^t. Ifr, JT. R, Khandekar (Congress), who moved the resolution, was 
suppoi^ by six members of the Congress Party, all of whom urged the Govem- 
ment to ttte into eonudemtion the peasants’ inability to repay and to remit this 
amount whi<m Mr. Rdliandekar estimated was just over Bs. 25 lakhs. The House 
men adtomed till the 11th. April when tne motion was ultimately with;- 
wwm Mr. tf. V, Gokhala, Bevenue Minister, stating that the (^vemment’s 
•Uatttde was one of sympathy. 


Imfeovement Trost Opebationb 
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VlLLAOB PAHCBAYATB AM^D. BlUi (CQITTD.) 

Util. APBIL By an overwhdming majority, the Aiwembly, tills eveoine 
r^^Gted the motion for reference to a sdect committee of Khan Saheb AbdS‘ 
JSakain^n Khan^e (Muslim League) Bill setidng to amend the 0. P. YUlan-e 
Psndiayats Act to ensure representation of minonty communities on the village 
panchayats tiirough separate mectorates. Practically, the whole day was devoted 
to a discussion of the Bill, which was supTOrted by Muslim L^gue members 
and was opposed by Congress members. Kine members from the Opposition 
benches supported the select committee motion (six Muslims and three non- 
Oongress Itariians) while two Harijans from the Opposition side opposed the 
Bill along with the Qovemment. 

Official Bills Discussed 


18th. APRIL The Assembly transacted official business to-day and disposed of a 
number of Goveimment Bills. On the motion of Minister D, Pi Mishra, the House 
after an hour's debate, ^reed to refer to a select comittee the Bill amending the 
O. P. Municipalities Act. The Bill provided for the adoption of adult franchise for 
elections to locd bodies and municipalities. The Government proposed to make a 
beginning in selected municipalities. During the debate, the Congress members 
supported the measure, while Mr. Af. if. Huq (Muslim League) thought that the 
introduction of the Bill was premature at the present juncture. 


The Assembly next without discussion passed into law the bill amending the 
Prohibition Act, 1938 on the motion of the Excise Minister. The bill prohibited the 
publication of liquor advertisements in any form whatsoever. 

14th. APRIL The Assembly to-day enacted into law an official Bill, which was 
in pursuance of the Economy Committee’s recommendations and empowered the 
Government to levy a licence fee on factories to meet charges of supervision by 
Oovemment Inspectors. During discussion on this Bill, the Opposition Le^er, 
Bao Saheb C. P. Rajurkai, declared, amidst laughter, that be was even to-day a 
primary member of we Indian National Congress. This was by way of retort to a 
Congress member who had invited Rao Saheb Bajurkar to join them. 

On the motion of the Industries Minister, Mr. (7. J. Bharuka, the House 
took up further consideration of the Bill (as reported by a Select Committee) 
seeking to enhance the tax on the sale of motor spirit and lubricants. 
Discussion was continued on the next day, the 15tli. April, when a walk-out 
by four Opposition members was led by Mr. Bajurkar, Mr. Bajurkar, before 
walking out, declared that the Government were not open to reason and the 
Opposition arguments, explaining why they opposed the fresh taxation measures, 
fell on deaf ears. Therefore, no useful purpose would be served by their parti- 
cipating in the discussions. 

The Assembly next j^sed into law the Sales of Motor Spirit and Lubricants 
Taxation Amendment Bill, the Motor Vehicles Fees Amendment Bill, the Indian 
Stamp Amendment Bill and the Tobacco Bill, the four new taxation measures 
und(!ftaken by the Government this year. During discusmon on the Bills, members 
of the Muslim League and other groups from the Opposition benches expressed 
thrir strong opposition to fresh taxation, which th^ miuntained would ultimately 
fall on the poor classes. The Tobacco Bill, particularly, came in for strong criticism 
from Opposition members, who were unanimously of the opinion that the ^ 
would hit hard the smaller tobacco merchants and the consumers of ''bidis”. All 
the Bills were passed without any amendments. 

Municipal ADMiNisTBAtioE Befobm Bill 


17flL APRIL ^A legiriatioD, calculated to improve the tone of civic life and 
ultimatdy to result in a more efficient and purer munidp^ administration m the 
piovinoe, was ihiirodiiced to-day by the Minister, the Hon. Mr. D» P. 
fib^taining the urgent of the measure, the Minister drew the attention of tne 
House to me serious state of affisirs now prevalent in seveml municipalities, owing 
to friction totwm members of the Munimpd CoondlB and their office-brnrers, tne 
latter being u^le^to funetiem efficiently. Mr. A B. Goir (Cm^ess), coum 
Of A lengthy spe^ eritk&ed the drastic pxovtrions oi w w and jhat we 
Hbuse shoUlM not pass sudi a kgiriation in a hurry without txojpa 
He object^ pa^ularly to provision rdating to iMLcknUal election by 
— — of itotors tosteia of 
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^ *30 ] THE tStIPLE EltTEY BILL ^ 

(Opporition) foggestiiig the droulation of the Bill lor the purpose of obteining public 
oniitioii tliereoii and passed the first reading. The second and third rea^nip were 

thitm^ rapidly in ten minutes and the Bill was passed into law with a few 
nfinor Jdterations. During the first reading* two Muslim members from the OppesI* 
tion, while acknowledging the necessity of such a legislation, pleaded for the curou- 
latlon of the Bill with a view^to ascertaining the ricwpoints of the municipalities on 
the j^orms proposed. Mr. P. S. Patil (Non*Brahmin), from the Opposition benches* 
eongratulatea ^e Minister Pandit Mishra* on bringing forward a legislation intended 
to mieek malaclministration owing to party feuds in seveial munici^l committees in 
the province. Pandit Ifiahra, replying to the debate, explained that a popular 
Qovemment, representing the pecmle, could not tolerate or ignore the miamanWH 
ment in local bodies any longer. It was neccsaary for the House to imss the Bitl 
exp^itiously. Dealing with the existing proviso which requires a two-third majority 
lor the removal of the Municipal President from his ofldce. the Minister declared that 
fiiiB rule was not democratic and therefore the Bill contained a proviso whereby 
a Do-oonfidence motion, if carried by a bare majority, would rcsnit in the President’s 
removal from oilice. P^dit Mishra hoped that the proposed reforms would lend to 
efficient municipal administration. 

The Temple Entry Bill 

20th. APRIL ‘.--The Assembly, this evening, accepted the Premier's motion 
to circulate the Harijan Temple Worship (Removal of Disabilities) Bill for eliciting 
public opinion. Altogether a dozen members participated in a two and a half-hours’ 
discussion on tlie Bill. Hai'ijan members (Congress as well as non-Coiigress) 
expressed their dissatisfaction with the Bill which, they thought, was a half-hearted 
measure. They felt that, instead of doing any good to the liarijans, the measure, 
if pas^ by ttie House in its present torm^ would harm them by creating fresh 
obstacles to their movement to secure recognition of thrir right to temple-enti^. 
Their complaint was that the Bill, being an enabling measure, would fail in its 
objective, as public temples were mostly managed by caste-Hindu trustees who refused 
to concede the right of entry and worship in the temples to Harijans. They were* 
therefore, opposed to the Bill and demanded a more progressive measure to satisfy 
the Harijans. The Minister. Pandit jD. P. Mishra, fully recoifnised the intensity of 
Uie feelings of the Harijan Members of the House on the subjec^t. Ho assured them 
that, after ascertaining public opinion on the measure* the Government would effect 
improvements to the Bill. He appealed to them not to oppose it. '1 he Government 
prderred to secure temple-entry for Harijans by pci'suading casto-Hindiis of com- 
pelling them by statute to throw open the temples, for, legal compulsion would 
result in violence and conflict, frustrating their objective. Pandit Bhukla, B})eaking 
later, explained that the Bill was intend^ to remove external barriers in the way 
of Harijans entering temples. At present* legislation, he held, could not and did 
not solve all their difficulties and remove their disabilities immediately. The pace of 
reform must necessarily be slow* and public opinion had to be ascertained at every 
stage of a social reform measure of this kind. 

Earlier* the Debt Belief Bill was passed into law on the Revenue Minister* 
Mr. 8, V, Ookhale^s motion, without any vital changes. The House was then 
adjourned aine dia. 
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10. Mr. G. T. ViiACHBA 

11. Hon. Diaui al Doulatram 

(Minuter) 

12. Doulatram Mohandas 

13. OhAnshyam Jethanand Shivdasanx 

14. Ghanumal Tarachand 

15. Mir Ghulam Ali Khan Bunder 

Ali Khan Talfub 

16. Mir Ghulam Allah Khan Mir 

Haji Hussain Bakhsh Khan 
Talpur 

17. Hon. Sir Ghulam Hussain 

Hid AYATULLAH (MinUter) 

18. Makhdum Ghulam Hyder 

Makbdum Zahir-ud-din 

19. Fir Ghulam Hyder Shah 

Sahibdino Shah Bulri 

20. K. B. Ghulam Muhammad 

Abdullah Khan Isran 

21. Saved Ghulam Murtaza Shah 

Muhammad Shah 

22. K. B. Sybd Ghulam Nabi Shah 

Moujali Shah 

23. Mukhi Gobindram Pritamdas 

24. B. S. Gokaldas Mewaldas 

25. Hassabam Sunderdas Pamnani 

26. Hon. Dr. Hemandas Bupohand 

Wadhwani (Minister) 

27. Dr. Choithram P. Gidwani 

28. Hotghand Hiranand 

29. Hon. Pir Illahi Bakhsh ^AWAZ 

Ali 

30. ISSARDAS VaRANDMAL 
31« K. S. Jaffer Khan Gul 

Muhammad Khan Burdi Blet 
32. Jamshbd Nussbrwanjee Mehta 
33 6. B. Jam Jan Muhammad Khan 
Muhammad Sharif Junejo 

34. Mrs Jenubai Ghulam Ali Allana 

35. Miss Jethibai Tulsidas 

Sipahimalani (Dy, Speaker) 


36. K. B. Bardar Kaiser Khan 

Ghulam Muhammad Khan 

37. Saved Khair Shah Imam Au 

38. Col. H. J. Mahon 

39. Hon. Miban Muhammad Shah 

Zainulabhim Shah (Speaker) 

40. Saved Muhammad Ali Shah 

Allahando Shah 

41. K. B. Muhammad Ayub Khan 

Shah Muhammad Khan Khuhro 

42. Muhammad Hashim Faiz 

Muhammad Gazdar 

43. Mir Muhammad Khan Nawab 

Ghaibi Khan Chandio 

44. Muhammad Usman Muhammad 

Khan Sumro 

43. Muhammad Yusif Khan Bahadur 
Khair Muhammad Khan 
Chandio 

46. Naraindas Anandji Bechar 

47. Newandram Vishindas 

48. Hon. Niuchalds Chatumal 

VaziraKI (Minister) 

49. Saved Nub Muhammad Shah 

Murad Ali Shah 

50. Mr. J. Fraser 

51. Partabrai Khaisukhdas 

52. Dr. Popatlal A. Bhoopatkar 

53. Lt.-Col. W. B. Hossack 

54. Babul Bakhsh Khan Sahib 

Muhammad Bakhsh Khan Ukkr 

55. K. S. PiR Babul Bakhsh Shah 

Mahbub Shah 

56. Bustomji Khubshbdji Sidhwa 

57. Shamsuddin Khan Abdul Kajhr 

Khan 

58. Sitaldas Pbrumal 

59. K. S. SoHRAB Khan Sahibdino 

Sarki 

60. Mohamed Amin Euoso 


Proceedings of the Sind Assembly 

Winter Seasion— Karachi-~4th. to 18th. January 1939 

Laho Sevehoe Code Amend. Bux. 

The winter eeerim oi the Bind LeziBlative Assembly opened at Kanudii on the 4tt. 

AmnarylSW, the Boa. Mr. Miran .Vaiomed presiding, and adjourned without 

iranseoting any tnudnees e« a mark ot respect to the memory (rf the late /“TO 

Ateturit mid Mai^a Shaiifcat AiL . Next day, the 6tli. tannery, a mock tn« oi 

Btreiiu^ oooomd whm first Oovemmmit Bill was taken up for consideration 
(he Govemsaent legiateiiag a victory by 24 votes. The divismn was nw^tem 
% the fidlaxe « minbteriMiste to eay “no* suffioiently londly to ^teat toe 
Cbupess amendment seeking to ddete a few words from a clause in^the Bm. 
ffill eon^ fnzther to amend the Bombay Land Bevcnne Code (rf 1879 wd towroy 
lar g being imposed for the wilfui removal pf theodohte 

the hoo^kry aiuks and ^ bai^ apnipy in v«iums placaa sn 
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wUcli are imuently removed during road repaira or the ezeavation of diahmge 
works. The Hill occasioned a prolonged but futile discussion and eventually passed 
its third reading. 

Sanitaby Boakd Abolition of Nouination Bill 

Towards the close the second Qovernxneut Bill, aiming at making the 
constitution of both . Sanitary Committees and Boards in Sind wholly elecUve in 
pursuance of the Government policy to abolish nominations, was moved. The 
wvemment were robbed of an opportunity to dispose of the Bill in record time 
by the infliction of a vehement speech by a Congress member. 
Ine bill had passed its first reading when the House adjourned till the next day, 
the 6th. January, when a Congress party amendment seeking to invest in the 
Assembly the power to modify rules framed by District Collectors for the 
constitution of a District Sanitary Board, was thrown out by 1:9 votes to 2& 
The Opposition joined the Congress in the division. Ihe amended Government 
motion, to which the Congress moved an amendment, laid down that rules in the 
matter of the constitution of a Sanitary Board should be fiamed by the Government 
and not by the Collectors, and these rules should be placed before the Assembly, 
which would have the power to modify them. The Bill was eventually passed into 
law. 

Othisr Govbenmbnt Bills 


Another Government Bill, providing for the payment of certain sums to the 
local authorities, was next passed. Thereafter another Government Bill further to 
amend the Bombay Local Hoards Act of 1923, which at present empowers the 
Government to levy a local cess on “every sum payable to the Government as 
ordinary land revenue” so that the word “payable” should equitably mean the 
amount actually payable after the deduction of /cs/i remission, was taken up. A 
clause in this Bill occasioned an amendment from the Congress and was the 
subject of a division in which the Government scored another victoiy by 23 votes 
to five. The thiid reading of the Bill was. however, opposed by Sir Ghtilam 
Hussein towards the close of the day^s sitting and the matter was, consequently, 
unfinished when the Assembly adjourned. 

No-confid£Ncb on the Premibr 


to 12th JANUARY The House was full and the galleries were packed when 
Mr. w. M. Syed moved a motion to-day, expressing want of confidence in the 
iTcmier, the hon. Khan Bahadur Allah Bux. Mr. Bycd made a lengthy 
sreech strongly criticising the actions of the Trcmier. He explained the reasons 
tnat impelled him to move the no-confidence motion. He said that the Premier, 
lor whose coming into oflice he was greatly responsible, bad failed to implement 
tne unaertekings and assurances he had given to the Paity in ] articular and to 
tne eiwtorate and the community in peneial. Mr. Bycd further accused the Premier 
inflamed the whole countiy by his obstinacy and defiant attitude and 
reminded Mr. Allah Bux that when he accepted office, he had 
u j t ® Aould be judged by his actions after six months. Now nine 
^ elaps^ and the mover could boldly say that the Piimier had fallen 
jw Delow the mark and the people’s hopes hca been completely frustrated. Nana* 
itS? SS against the IVemier, Mr. Bycd said that instead of curtail- 

creating new posts without seeking the sanction of the 
M connection, the appointment of I. C. 8. Officcis, a 
^ Revenue Department, a Deputy Bccretary for the Finance 
Officer on Bpeciid Duly. Mr. Byed particularly drew the 
House to the Premier’s treatment of agriculturists which he 
6 poignant one. Despite past declarations, the Premier now 
**“l®**w>n of increased assessment proposals, which were severely 
Md conaemned >11 oror gind, on the dready ovisiMed ■pk nltarMt.. 
^ance of the United Party and the entire Assembly. Supporting 
m<^ Khan Bahadur Khuro presented the Opposition caw in 
. heiirs* whkh the House heard with rapt attention. Khan 

SSiS? _ Hie opinion the Premier had violated all canons A 

tedertog jMfvlee to H. B. the Governor, enhancing the asscssimat, 
TOW^con^diig IOb Party or the House. The speaker accused^ the Minis^ 
nheie economy was needed and miserly whw generosity 
by a Government which had no 
^ that they had fought for separation from 


tBE BIND UBGIBLATII^ ASeHUftLY 
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Tlie Premier wee a eaper-dletator, without the dictator’s sense of respou- 
sildiity. Next day, the 12th. Jaavanr* the key-note of the speeches was the 
advice tendered to the Alla Bux Ministry to look up to the Congress adminis- 
tered provinces which had made a striking progress iu alleviating the miserable 
lot of the masses. Bpraker after speaker paid eloquent tributes to the Congress 
Governments and bewailed the backward concUtion of Bind. Five members spoke 
to«day, four from Government benches, including Mr. Nichaldaa, the P. W. D. 
Minister and one from the Opposition. The Minister held that political 
squabbles were responsible for retarding the progress of their Ministry. He 

enumerated the achievements of the Ministry during the nine months of its ofHce 
which included abolition of Honorary Magistrates and nominations in local bodies 
rdease of Hansraj, return of Moulvi Obdullah, restoration of forfeited pensions 
and confiscated properties of Cengrcssmen, encouraging of Swadeshi and removal 
of disabilities of depressed classes. Mr. Jamahed Atefita, another supporter of 
Government, wanted to know if thei*e was better Government waiting to take 
the place of the Allah Bux Ministry, so that he might support the no-confidence 
motion. Mr. if. H, Qazdar (Muslim League), in the course of his speech, bewailed 
the day when Sind was separated from Bombay Presidency. In Provincial 
Autonomy Sind was being governed by the officials bwause of the Ministry. 
Services were getting strong as collectors were being used as tools 

to terrorise members of the Assembly. He appealed to His Excellency the 

Governor to dissolve the House which would be the only panacea for the 
ills as better people would return elected. Next day, the 12th. January, 

the non-confidence motion was def^ted by thirty-two votes to seven, the Congress mem- 
bers remaining neutral. An analysis of the voting showed that besides the Congress, Sir 
Ghulam also remained neutral. In a ninety-minutes reply to the debate, Khan 
Bahadur Allah Bux, the Premier, made a sensational disclosure of a plot to kill 
him, unless he joined the Muslim League. The Premier declared m the course of 
the reply: “I would rather die than join the Muslim League. It is good that the 
Muslim League has failed in Sind. I wish, it would fail everywhere” Regarding 
the assessed proposals, he said it was not constitutional for the Government to 
consult the party tor executive orders on taxation. He was sorry that the Congress 
had wi^drawn support after being a party to instal him in power. Concluding, 
the Premier assure the House that it was far from his intention either not to 
previse the proposals or respect the wishes of parties, including the Congress. 

Sardar Patel and Maulana Azad were here, he continued, they were given 
the impression that the present Minist^ had no Muslim following and that the 
Congress was dividing Muslims and running the Government. The merits of the 
assessment proposals had not been gone into. Maulana Azad viewed the question 
from an All-India political point of view as to hi»w Sind would fall in with the 
All-India point of view. Maulaua Azad thought that he had no Muslim following. 
Bi^dar Patel and Maulana Azad carried the impression that he worked against 
his Party. So he was asked to carry out the wishes of his Party and postpone 
the assessment. The second position was that the Congress would remain 
neutrfl and the Muslims should fight and decide the issue. He could not 
blame the Congress. They did not bargain like him from wire-pullings behind 
the scene. The charge that the Congress was dividing the Muslims had now been 
^ wiped out. He was glad of this. Khan aahadur Qahole, Deputy Speaker, who 
was one of those who resigned from the Muslim League Party, opened the debate 
as an independent member and said that it was a matter of shame that the Muslims 
should be fighting amongst themselves. He held no brief for the Ministry, but he 
wanted to know from the House what was the alternative 
before the Ministry was thrown out. Sir Ohulam Hussain, who resigned the 
leadership of the Opposition two days ago, urged the House to consider the 
question dispassioitatmy ;imd seriously as it was fraught with far-rwhing 
donsequence. He bad e^i^ressed the opinion that after his fall last year a new h^ven 
woola not spring up. The plight or the Prime Minister in Sind was unenviable, 
as he was a tool bi the luuids of dictators. We wanted to know from me 
mover of the Nothin a practical alternative scheme for working Reforms, pe 
asked whe&er there was a single party, which could carry on the Government Turning 
to ^e Congress benches, be md that they were as modi respondble as the spma^ 
lor the masses of Sind. If they dUd not want to join the Muslim League, let 
loin the present Ifiniatry and tom a coalition Ministry. If the Ctogress Pai^ 
^^mained neutral, it was upto the rest ci the House to join toother 

Iben ^ stW mm % if tli^coJrcomWiH!. bat be 
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tlM Astembly, said that the important point for considemtioii iroa what percen. 
tage of the £amin<lar*8 net assets should be the share of the Gownment. He 
.urged that the orders should be withdrawn and that modified rates 
shc^d ; be brought forward based on the principle that the f^vemment’s 
share shall be a fixed percentage on the net profit of the zamindars 
Kext day, the 24fh. January, was a field day for Zamindari (peasant) members' 
who monopolised the discussion on the assessment proposals. Speakers, opposing 
the proposals, contended that these were unjust and; would fall heavil;^on agri- 
culturlsts, who were already overburdened with taxation and debt, ^ey held 
that the percentage of assessment fixed by the Government was arbitrary and 
wanted that the average yield of cotton per acre in the Barrage area should be 
assessed at eight maunds and the assessment fixed at twentv-five per cent of 
the net assets of Zamindars. They further urged that the Government scheme 
should be submitted to an expert committee for examination. The Eevenue Minis- 
ter, upholding the Government’s proposals, observed that the scheme was framed 
so as to benefit the Province as a whole and assured the House that, as far as 
regrouping was concerned, a satisfactory arrangement would be made at the next 
settlement, for which the Government would appoint a Special Officer who would 
undertake classification of lands. Mr. Jamahed Mehta, supporting the Government’s 
scheme of a sliding scale in which they had taken the yield, price, outturn and 
other factors into consideration. Moreover, the water rate there was uniform and 
the assessment was based on profit. In Sind, both being combined, it would be 
preposterous to base the assessment on net profits. The Government proposaln, 
if put into effect, would yield an additional revenue of eight lakhs only and the 
ar^ment that they would affect agriculturists to a great extent would not bold 
good. The Congress spokesman said that the Government proposals affected small 
khatedars all over Sind numbering two lakhs and if the Government wanted 
to increase revenue he suggested other means, for example, an agricultural income-tax. 
Next day, the 25th. January, a Congress resolution, which had the backing of the 
Muslim League on the Government’s assessment proposals was defeated by 30 votes 
to 20. At the conclusion of the debate, the Premier announced slight modifica- 
tions in the original proposals r^arding' the cotton sliding scale, conceding the 
principle of giving reductions when pric^ go below the minimum fixed. The 
Premier also assured the house that Government would examine any glaring cases 
of injustice regarding regrouping. 

Non-oppicial Bbsoi.ution8 

26fh. JANUARY :---Non-official resolutions was dicussed in the House to-day. 
The Opposition sustained two defeats on two resolutions, one urging a rebate in 
land assessment in the non-Barrage talukas of tl e Hyderabad district, where the 
outturn of paddy crop had been reduced due to the advent of the Bukkur 
Barrage and the price of paddy had fallen, and the other recommending to the 
Government to give substantial relief from the Famine BelidE Fund agricul- 
turists who had suffered from the recent frost. The Premier, the hon. Khan 
BahcL4ur Allah Bux^ replying, said that the Government had under consideration 
the question of providing a graded scale for rebates so as to enable agriculturists 
to get benefiits in propprtion to the fall in prices and on an equitable basis. 
Before coming to a decision the Government would consult party leaders. The 
motion was pressed to a division and lost by 21 votes to 16. 

Speaking on the second resolution, both the Premier and the Bevenue 
Minister extended their sympathy to the people affected by famine but points 
out the difficulty in affbrdiing relief from the Famine Belief Fund. However, the 
Ministers assured the House that they would see if they could so ai^ust 
road^nstniction and engineering works as to provide work for the nmy. The 
Qovmnment also expremea thdir readiness to discuss other means for alleviating the 
hardship of the people. The resolution was pressed to a division and lost 
by 29 votes. 


Bm,UEP TO PSASANXS 

fiTth. JANUARY i^The Premier, the hon. .Khan Bahadur Allah Bux, this 
afternoon, relying to the debate cm the Congress motion iwmm^dmg to we 
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witiidnwai of •OPOdict to thie Ministry nod individual differences here 
^d*««r?**and^80 poi^^ expansion, 1 reiterate that 

the Oabhiet “ ^ 

Continuing, the 


JS? ^tot will cwitinue to fdllow the Ooiigress policy and programmed 
the Premier observed the event of disagreement, I 

SSf ^e no objecUon to referring the matter to the arbitration ^ the 
^«Ms ^High Ccwnmand.” The Government having, thus, openly deelar* 
^ policy, which stood unchantced, the Premier had no dwirc to put the 
Se wty in the wrong. The Congress motion was withdrawn. 


Anti-Dowry Bill 


tSth JANUARY 2>r. Hemandaa Wadhwani introduced a Bill to abolish the 
system of dowry prevailing in the province. Explaining the objects of his Bill, 
l)r Wa&wani stated that the custom had outlived its utility and had be- 
come an instrument of oppression. Ihe custom originated as a result of Hindu 
law which did not allow daughters to inherit parental property. A dowry was 
dven by parents at the time of their daughters^ marri^e as gift, but gradually 
&e boys' parents had regarded it as their right. The Hotise accepted the prin- 
ciple tnat the dowry system prevalent amongst Hindus in Bind should be total- 
ly stopi^, but owing to want of time, the Bill was held over till the next 
s^sion. ine House toen adjourned till the 18th. February* 


Budget Seui<m~Karaehi— -13th. February to 30tb. March 1939 

COBBUPTION IN P. W. D. 


The Budget Session of the Assembly commenced on the 18th. February. 
Two new Ministers, Mr. Bundeh Alt Khan Talpur and Mr. Dialmal Daulatram 
took their seats on the treasury benches, while Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah 
was seen occupying the Government benches. The Government came in for strong 
criticism at the hmids of the Opposition, when a private member’s resolution recom- 
mending to the Government to bring into effect their recommendations of the 
anti-Corruption Committee, with particular reference to the Public Works Depart- 
ment, was passed by 18 votes to 14. The Government opposed the resolution, A 
vehement attack on the Government’s alleged lethargic attitude in the matter of 
eradication of the evil was made by Mr. R, K, Sidhwa^ on behalf of the Con- 
gress during the discussion. Mr. Sidhwa quoted a number of instances of corrup- 
tion in the P. W. D., pointing out that the Government had not acted even after 
this evil had been brought to their notice. It was further alleged that the Govern- 
ment were not sincere in their profession, and the pernicious evil was still preva- 
lent though the Ministry had been in office for nearly a year. Replying to the 
d^ate, Mr. NichalJaa Vazirani^ Minister for Public works, refute the charge 
of inaction. He pointed out how the Government had implemented the recom- 
]^<iation8 of the Committee wherever possible. He said that the Government 
® circulars stating that drastic measures would be taken against officers 

guilty of comipuou and that honest officers would be rewarded. 


Anti-Dowby Bill (oontd.) 

A The Assembly took up consideration of Dr. Hemandas^s 

Anu-Dowrv Bill this afternoon. Speakers on the Bill were unanimous in their conde- 
l^auon of the practice, whidi was responsible for ruining many families and 
^ marriageable girls remaining unmarried. Miss Mki Biphia* 
spousing the woman’s cause in a spinted speech, considered that the 
inhentonce te women would remedy this evil. The Bill was eventually 
Menred to a Select Committee lor report 

FxNANaAL Statement FOB 1939— 40 

bv Budget for the year 1939—40 was presented to-day 

to Bahadur Allah Bux» The following are some of the itcine 

1 'Extension of compulsory primary education ; 

S&ien - facilities for education of Harijan 


ehril bWitals in the Frovinc« ; npraiag 
iwO^ Hid fiakiMid; thn 


three more vete 

;«t inquiry among the working dasiea # 
‘dehridenble social and meiUw actwii^ 



TH& BIND U»IBLATIV£ 


f tAEACHI-. 


Tha estiinatM for the revenue eeetloQ the Badget ere : Bevenue receipts, Rg. 
3,88,23,000: expenditure debiteble to revenue. Be. 3,78,^,000 ; levenue surplus Rg! 
^86,000. Ihe Government propose to make nee ol this surolue for meeting an 
"expenditure of Bs. 5,07,000 on capital account The share of Sind in the Income* 

r is ]:daced at Bs. 3 lakhs in the Budget estimates lor 1239-^. In the course 
an introductory note, the Finance Secretary to the Government says that the 
revenue receipts for 1939-^ are expected to cover not only the revenue expenditure 
for the year, but also meet five lakhs of capital expenditure. Though this may give 
an unduly favourable impression as to the state of Sind’s finances, a reference to 
the debt position of the Province shows that they are extremely unsound. The 
Barrage revenues show no sign of being able to cope with the redemption of the 
Barrie debt and the position in 1942-~43 is likely to be a desperate one. 
Considerable expenditure .is required to complete the Barrage and non*Barrage 
irrigation works and the Province is taking on liabilities in the way of provision for 
education, medical relief, etc., at a rate much faster than that at which the 
revenues are improving. The statement on the debt position of Sind shows that 
at the end of 1938—30 the Barrage debt will stand at Bs. 24,81, OO.GD and other 
debts at Bs. 4,14,00000. Debt charges provided in the Budget for 1939—40 amount 
to Bs. 140^ lakhs, of which interest charges alone will he Bs. 1,15,65,000 for 
Barrage (usbt and Bs. 16,54,000 for other debts, while Bs. 4,66,000 will be made 
for liquidation of former debt. After the presentation of the Budget, voting 
on Budget demands for grants commenced on the 18tb. February and coutinuea 
till the 25th. March and did not evoke any lively interest. 

Om Makdali Abbestb 


24lh. MARCH The atmosphere of the Assembly was charged with excitement 
when an adjournment was moved by Rao Sahib Ookuldaa in connection with 
to-day’s arrests. Supporters of the motion vehemently opposed the promulgation 
of an order under sec. 144 against the Satyagrahis, who, they said, were observing 
absolute non-violence. They insisted that the ‘**Om Maudali” should be banned. 
Sheikh Abdul Majid (Muslim League) appealed to the Ministry to protect the 
rdigious interests of minorities and suggested the bringing in of necessaiy 
legislation to ban the institution, if there was no legal provision at present. Sir 
Ohulam Hussain Hiduyatullah, Minister for Law and Order, opposing the motion, 
said that those who demanded ^uitv should come with clean hands. The 
Government had to protect the civil liberties of all. The Hindu Independents had 
been showing the pistols at the two Hindu Ministers. He stated that the 
Gkivernment had tried to satisfy their demands and several girls, major and minor, 
had b^n restored to their parents. The Government had done everything in their 
power. They would, however, ti-y to find out if there was any law whereby they 
could close the Mandali. Supporting the Government action in promulgating 
orders under Section 144, he said that the processionists indulged in rioting. Be 
informed the House that there was now no male member either in the "Om 
Mandali” or the '*Om Nivas”. He added, that cases were imdi^ in the court, 
and H truth was on their ^ side, they would get justice. The Premier, Khan 
Bahaduir Allah Bux was giving an account of the genesis of the trouble when the 
allotted time expired and uie adjournment motion was thus talked out. 


No-confidence on Pebmibb 

89ih. MARCH The Assembly met in a tense atmosphere to-day wh^^ Dr. 
Wadhwani moved his no-oonfidence motion against the Allah Baksh Imnistir. 
Dr. Wadhwani observed that it was an unpleasant du^ to do it, 
whmi two of his former colleagues were in the present Cabinet. He added tnat 
the Opposition had oxaduslly gained strength and were now 28 in a House m 
60 wnich was an inoication th^ the Ministry was losing confidence. He accused 

qI uQt implementing the assessment ooncessionB 
s esA concluded, saying, that with six formed Ministries and M 
it befitted the Minister to resign, before, the usue 


gfaan Bahadur All 
not keying his prom 

whidi was tto orjrinK aMd of the Froriiioe. He diedated that tl» ^ 

no time todarry (wt its jsoKmame. Justifjbg tbe ttqpandon of the 
Mehta said thai Khan fidudnr Allah that^th a vtarjo 
atahiUty foi the purpose wosldng 4)at lefonns ia the prorhioe. Ha WPaBsu w 
oiotioe. Mt. &. m, Mdd th^ twdra months had wveed. and a^^g 
mife had bcea dona l^ the MiaMiy. who Ipd gtate^lost eonddeBoe and 


^ lit*. 99 1 


ONBBiainA 
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«n now on ^ Intek of » will. Anow^g lb. ItotoV rte* for n .otaUe 
SonteM be iaid Hiat lie did not want atabOit? without a pa^ program^ He 
MAto what ateea be took in tiie ^reotion of fonninK a Oongreaa 
SS^nlSepro^ Mfc Vabcha (Oonereaa) i^ted Mr. a^menta 

S5l tS aoTwnmenthad no time to do My&ing. ^ ob^ed that the ^gwi% 
^ MPonwble for bringing the kBntatry into i^ce, but the Miniato ^ 
Ahiifvk far below their expectfttionB. Col» Jfahon observed thftt Hindu Ministers 
hadTreSmrfw t^’Om'Mandall’’ ^iaeue. in whldi the OorarnmOTt h^ done 
STtSt ooold be done. He Jdned ttw api^ fora ^bie and 

leQttested the members to save the Mini^ry for the sate of the Province 
After payii^ tributes to the Premier for his honesty and statemanship, Mr. 
Nichnldaa Fosirou*, ex-Minister, admitted t^at he had nothing to say gainst 
the Ministry. On the other hand, he thanked ^ service to 

the Province in putting down rank communidism. The only thing he would 
say against him was that there was no organised party bdiind him. lie assured 
^ House that his resignation had nothing to do witii aati^m M^dali agito- 
tation. But he wanted to set a good example by obwlng his party mand^ 
whatever be the grounds whidb actuated i'he i»rty tb take this courw. He 
traced the dissatislaction of the party over Mukhi Gobindram's defeat in tiie 
election of Deputy Speaker, which was due to the defection of some Muslim 
Ministerialists. Ihe Pramiar, spCAking next, observed ^t no major issue was 
involved in the censure motion. The «»1 issue, he said, was the Om Mandalu 
It WAS alleged that the Government did not yield to the unanimous demand 
of Hindus. He must admit that he would not submit to any political influence 
of this kind and things would be decided on merits, irrespective of CMte or 
religion. He added that the Government’s decisions so far were based on merits. 
He requested the Congress Party to rise to the ^ occasion and coales^ and 
share responsibility with any of the parties. The Pmmier added that it wae the dih 
cided policy of the Congress not to create a split in Muslim ranks and he 
thought toat their action of trying to break the Ministry was tantamount to creating a 
split among Muslims. The l^emier idso accused the Congress of going back on 
the decision taken at Wardha by which they had agreed to remain neutral ip 
the first session of the Assembly and appealed to the Congress to vote against 
the motion. There was some heat when Mr. Mahomed Khuao (Congress member) 
took the Congress to task for joining the Muslim League and the Hindu, Maha- 
sabha members with a view to defeating the Ministry on flimsy issues. The 
debate had not concluded when the Assembly adjourned till the next day, the 
Slst Mareli, when the motion against the Ministry was withdrawn following a 
conference between the Ministers and the Hindu Independent Party at which 
an understanding was reached. 

Immediately after the withdrawal of the motion, all the members of 
Hindu Independent Party, with the exception of Dr. Hemandaa Wadhwaiai. 
crossed the floor and sat on the Treasu^ Benches, amidst the ironical cheers or 
the Muslim Ijcaguo and the Congress Parties. Withdrawing the 'no-ccmfidence' 
motim, Dr. Wadhwani said that though, in pursuance of the understandiiig 
amyed at last night at the conference between the Hindu Independent and the 
Mmistmnalist Parties he was withdrawing the motion, he had his own dilteences 
with the Hindu Party and had, therefore, resigned from it. 

It tumroir^ ttet since last night, peace talks were in progress between the 
Hindu Md Mintsteiaal Parties whi£ eventually fructified.’ Premier 
to nmt tte demaada of the Hindus to aome extent and promised to deal 
^ Cm Mand^ suitably. In future, he would consult dSa Hindus on imp^ 

be no furtiier expansion of the Cabinet and no m^ 
Seotetories would be appoint^ The oommu^ ratio to 
wcomm^dations of ^ utrenchment and Cteteptkm Otonmlt^ 
Nkduddas Vadrani and 

•wonito as Muuftera on the next day. j-wowaam 

■The flooae wiS| at tUa itf^jw^'J’Wiowi^ ■ -v 
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27. „ Ohateadhab Beheba 
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30. Vacant 

31. „ PuNYA Naiko 
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34. 8j. Govinda Pbadban 
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51. Sbi Gobind Chandra Thatbaj 
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53. Babu Ram Chandra Debo 
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Proceedings of the Orissa Assembly 

Budget Settioa—CttUadc—Sth. February td 4lh. April 1939 

The Religious Endowments Bill 

The Budget senioii of the Orissa Legislative Assembly cmumenced at Cut^k 


Bhuaom mextiOOT Of the House representing Aii|^, aini Maulana Shaukat An. 
The Premia theh moved lor oonsidacatiou of the Beleet CommiUiee t^xyrt on the Cns^ 
B^igious Endowmenti Mr. Brajam^ndar Baa moved ^"an ameidment foi^« 
teoommittM to a Setoot OQimmittee lor eAammatioaOf^^m 


l&B lldiTETUSKDEBS B m 

Bfliaei Goittnlttee itm m exceptional ptooedaxe and not the rale. He felt no 
neoeedter te xeoovndttaL the amendment arae rejected and the Aasembly tool: 
im the Bill for eonaideration daoae by clauae. The olauBee dealt int^ alia adth 


admlnieter the Endowmenta Department The Commisaioner will be an officer in 
the executive or Judicial service, profeaaing the Hindu religion, and ehali be deemed 
as holding an office under the Crown in India. DiscuBsiou on ciauaca of the BUI 
eontiniiea up to the Sth. Febmary when the third reading of the Bill was passed and the 
Bill became law. The Bill aimed at the proper administration under Government control 
of endowmenta of mutts and temples, with a separate de))artment with a Commie- 
doner as its head. It also made it necessary to make proper sanitary arrange- 
ments for pilgrims and lor the care of public health. The surplus was to M 
diverted to other charitable lines. 

The Moneylenders Bill 

lOfh. FBBBUART :-The Money-lenders Bill, as it bad emerged from the 
Select Committee, wos introduced to-day by the hon. Mr. Bi»u anath Das, Premier. 
Mr. 0. Thntrpj Bahadur moved an amendment urging recommittal of the Bill 
to a Select Committee. He said that since it was an important legislation affecting 
universally the people of the Province, he felt that more caution should be observef 
He, however, conjgmtulated the Government on having brought forwaid a measure 
of this nature with a view to protecting both mon^-lenders aiul liorrowers The 
House rejected the amendment without a division, after Mr. Btawanath Das had 
explained the urgency of the measure. He poinictl out that it had been before the 
public for about a year and a half now and observed *‘Tho value of land lias gone 
down. House pro])erty has deteriorated, the borrowing capacity of the jieoplc has been 
reduced and the circumstances demand necessai'v legisiation as the exisliiiir laws 


reduced and the circumstances demand necessai^ legislation as the existing laws 
iffc insufficient to give necessary protection. This measure is even small and imperfect 
in comparison with the vastness of the problem, but is exi^ected to give protection 
to the section of the people who need more protection.’’ 

Inclusion of Obiya Tracts 

llfh. FEBRUAY A non-official resolution requesting the Government to 
communicate the wishes of the House to the Secretary of State for India to take 
immediate steps lor the inclusion in Orissa of all the excluded areas lying in the 
'‘ihar. the Central Provinces and Beiar and Madias, was 
lution was moved by Mr. G, C. Thatraj Bahadur and 
was subsequently amended. It had the support of all sections of the House. In 
we ooimte of discussion emphasis was laid on the inclusion of Bingbhum district. 

Bisioanath Das, the Premier, speaking on the resolution, said that under 
oe^ion 290 of the Government of India Act, the Secretary of State for India was 
to^ moved in the matter through the Government of India. Mr. Das added that 
public opinKrn bad to be mobilise in tliis matter. The of the Oriya areas 

in the adjmning provinces should organise themsfdves so as to make the necessary 
representations to the CorAness High Command and to the Governments of thus 
vamut provinces. The Orissa Government were pretaied to represent the matter 
to the Government of India. 

Minimuu Wages Taxation Bill 

next moved for eonsideration of the Fixation of the Mini- 
^ Nit^fananda Kanungo^ speaking on behalf of the 


lua motion in view ci the Government’s desire for a rapproc^ment. 

Hichh Court for Orissa 

wsolntion for the setting up of a committe to 
0^ separate Hiidi Court was withdrawn after Mr. 

^ ^ matter would be considered bjr the 

i aJSSy iii that the Government were not opposed to havC^ 

Ibe difficulties. They preferred a full-fledged 
- court. 

Mandib Students 

■ comidered the demands 'for injmleiiisiitaty; '' 

to the eut motion on me dj^tffii 





OFSOfite 


1# w Bi. » liidM oontpwri "with iWbr and ineona ante tta ^ 
SJ^irorwS^ wW TBodded in IflBWOjto nond in 

]te U.&4& bertte inereMed pfOTentiye Btaff wMA *•« 

oftiain tot tradment of adtets. Pn^bitim, th^ore, ^ the T*** 
iw hwe of wenue end incNaae of expndituw u expwted to eoet a» ote W 
ent of our E^dw lerenae. * ^ ^ ^ 

“Preparations ore afoot to andertake a o<mntry-wi* 
iseulated i^ner in the course of three years. A sum d Bs. 1,^ has Men_wdW 
the budgd to enable Honourable Membm to discnss to questu^ U 
that to activities may cost about a lakh of rupees in the «mrse d, ~L ’?2S! 
Our attempts to mate men literate are useless jd what little is learnt ".S*® ^ 
gotten. It is, therefow, proposed to.c^ on a library mOTemnt 
ted library at to headquarters, as is being done in Baroda. The iwregi 

a sum d Be. 26,000 for this library movement, as also for a ^tnbution toJ^OTto 
fn Municipd areas. Early in 1938, an offleid and a non-i^id 
Baioda to study the library movement in the Stato” Tbe Budget dso WOTMea.liw 
a Uikh d rupees for construction d a museuin. A atn is propo^ to l» tate^a 
to drection of compulsory primary education in Hunicipdiite, u nion _M Odaa 
and also Notified Areas and to Budget provides Bs. 25,000 for these purposes. 

OEHsaaL Dibcobbios of Bodost 


STfh. * Mth. PBBRDAT :-Tho a^erd discussion d the Budte was tdte 



would have to learn three langutos vis. Engpim. ll^rdu and So far M 

MuBlimfl were concerned the Budget was disappointing. Mr. y\ Jtoju 

said that there was no proposal for remission of land tax in the Budget Boutti 
Orissa had also been badly laid down as regards allocation ol money to new 
schemes. Rev, E, if. Evans, while congratulating Government for its policy on 
Pre^bition, thought that it had not gone far enough. There had been , he thpii* 
ght too much of window dressing. He regretted that no reference had bean 
made regarding the building of the new capital. The Assembly had pronounced its views 
and a resolution had already been passed. The public were anxious to know snd srera 
asking questions and the Ministry should state what actions had up till now^been taken 
with regard to this matter. Mr. AMus Sobhan Khan, while cnticising the Budge^ 
characterised Hitler as the greatest man of the world and roused cries of * question"# 
Continuing Mr. Khan said that Hitler had asked the people not to bdieye in 
merchants and missionaries and he wanted to add to this galaxy also Minister 
Swatni Bichitrananda Das, while congratulating the Ministry on launching a. hold 
urogrammeof constructive work and the Fndiibition scheme* urged the neoessity ot 
floating a loan for further development They must industrialise the country and rmsii 
the stamlard of living of the people. BJ. Mohan Das said that the present 
budget had clearly proved that in spite of the desire to hdp the people it wessnot 
possible to frame a popular budget within the limitationa of the Oovernhieiit 
of India Act He held the Frinci^ and the Froiesnon responsible to repbrM 
Indiscipline among the students d the Bavenahaw College and pressed to im 
enquiry. B|. Ppanrankor while congratulating the Goveniiiiient urg^ 
pongee in ffctoij laws so tw labourers might live as men. The HodlBii Ibtpi 

first, congratutoed the Government on tSdr attonpl/nt 
Ht thou^t that the States* problems diouM have 
bM sdved ^th propneoHi^ oftbeOrtoa Goversmsnt 
moint^td Cmmittoea and experts, the speaker regretted that Oietr 
hid not ptodueed proportionate leeuUs. G6nlmulng, tim£iia Bahedur 
mdaiiieltoM Ctoeran^t’s attempt to harness miSk Um^ Kmmai 

Power;Whaterer sn^^t havebeeT^ 
eott^ued, ^ North Orissa, Bonlli Ofh ^ 

trom off under the Oiiesa GorsiniBcnta The wMe Bdedm 
^ North .Orissa had mlMshh^Aed^ 


sefundof 


An, 




IM TH£ (mfiSSA 

rent and held Governmeiit respmiBible for not checkiAg these activities 
Boa. Barala Levi (Congress), while coa^atulating the Govemment, asked for 
more money for education of women in the Eaveodaaw Girls’ School and wanted 
a high ^hool for girls in eacli district. Mr, G. C. ThatraJ fdt disappointed at 
idle Budget as promises of previous years had not been fulfilled. In view of the 
financial position he could not justify launching of Prohibition scheme on such 
a large scale. Mr. Biawanath Las, Premier, replying to the debate, said that no 
budget, under the existing conditions of the Government of India Act, could be 
popular, even though it was framed by a ^pular Ministry, because of the restric- 
tions placed on them under the Act. Besiacs, the finances of the province were 
poor and consequently Orissa’s Budget was a poor man’s budget. Ue explained 
that actually the deficit was not as much as Ils. IS lakhs but only Bs. 1,22 Quo 
because of the utilisation of the last yearns balances this year. Beferring to the 
charge of indifference towards tlie Partially Excluded Areas, Mr. Das gave figur- 
res of income and expenditure in Gan jam and Koraput districts, which show^ 
a deficit of Bs. 7^ lakhs. He claimed tliat the Ministry had tried to improve 
the conditions “in every way, even at the cost of ourselves”. He hoped that 
their efforts to utilise the Ilogara w^ater-falls would materialise which would 
lead to the introduction of useful schemes. 


Voting on Budget Demands 

18th. to 2Cth. MAKCn ‘.—Voting on Budget demands for grants commenced on the 
18th. March. Mr. Nityananda Kanungo, Bevenue Minister, moved a demaiid for 
Bs. 4,;15,058 under land revenue. Khan Bahadur Ahmad Bux, moved a cut 
motion to draw attention to the “inordinate delay in tlie raitition of the eslales.” 
The motion was withdrawn after the Minister had rejdiecl. The Khan Bahadur 
moved another cut motion to discuss tlic failure of the khas malml authorities 
to provide lands for cattle grazing for their estates in Cuttack, and referred to 
the hardships of the khas malial tenants. Mr. Brajasundar Das, 8up]'orting the 
cut motion, said that the hardships that had been removed fiom the tenants under 
zamindars, still existed in khas mahal areas. The Revenue Minister, replying, 
. said that free grazing ground could not reasonably be provided in towns. 'J'he 
cut motion was defeated and the Assembly adjourned till Monday, thc20tb. 
Ifareh, when the House resumed diseussioii on Raja Bahadur of KhaUikoie^s 
out motion on the demand for Ks. 4,30,058 to defray charges under land revenue. 
Mr. Patnaik, supjxirting the motion moved on Saturday, ciiticised the Govern- 
ment decision to take up survey operations in the zamiudaii areas of the Gan jam 
district. He said that this was not a proper time to undertake operations, as neither 
the zamindars nor the tenants were in a position to pay. The s]:)eaker did not deny 
the Government’s powers to order a suney, but such powers ought to be exer- 
cised in special circumstances. Criticizing the general land revenue policy, Mr. 
Patanaik stated that the Ministry was entirely lollowing the bureaucrats and arc 
“worse than bureaucrats”. Khan Baliadur Ahmed Bux, supporting the motion, 


refored mainly to zamindars in the tempoi'ary-settled estates in north Orissa. 
Be Mud tliat by passing the TenaiK’V Amendment Act tlie zemindars had losl^ a 
substantial part of their income and their status had been so adversely aflected 
timt it became impossible for them to keep their revenue obligations. “The Mnnn- 


dars are dead,” said the speaker, “and they will be buried any day the sale law 
is enforced.” Last Beptember, the Khan Bahadur continued, nearly ^ 70 estates 
were sold for aieas of revenue in Cuttack alone, and this year conditions nave 
h<e<^me worse still, about 1,500 towzies being in arrears. Next day, the 2l8t. Marcn, 
the House passed the Land Bevenue demand and discussed the Excise loiuy 
of the Govemment when Mr. Bodhram Lube, Minister, moved a demand tor ns, 
A02^ 783 under * Excise” Mr. Brajasundar Las, deputy leader of the Opposition, 
inoved a cut in the deihand by a rupee to discuss the fall in excise revenue 
and the sate of date pilm juice ^ students’ hostels. Mr. L 

portixm the cdt moddait characterized the excise policy of the 
i-thoumtiesB.’' Mr. Badkrstm Lube, replyingto the debate, that Balwre wa®. 
Jiotor&is district for orium consumption, opium pre^bition scheme 
^vemment was a bold step. Continuing, Mr. £^>6 accus^ ^the ^Bengw 
ment trying to rbdiice the price opium te the nri|hlx^ 
cdB much as ® per cent The cut motion was detested ^ N day, • 

the Hous^ alter dve xhinutte’ ritting, cmly 

Hoiise thd fomntatioa oi :die 




fa>>i msnA tW ilnm^md : wi» imaged^ Next dfty . the 3M. Mareh, the Honee 


AttUrkor. preased hlB mIKcH euii W XM;< i- uuuui nuu UU<»TS tuuiisMicns Iiira x«<uuvat 

S Mr C. li. Oapta (who was not a domicile o£ the province) from tlie post of 

DemitT Director of Industries, The motion was defeated by 13 votes to 57, 

day the 24th. Hareh, the claims of Moslems in the services were put for» 
ward by Khan Bahadur Ahmed Bax when the House discussed the grants 
under ‘^General Administration.” Mr. Biewanath Das, the Premier, rejdying, said 
that soon after the creation of the province, the Government came to the con- 
clusion to do away with the communal rotation of services. Ho described the 

minorities of the province as members of a joint family. The Government, the 
I^mier said, always did their best to accommodate not only Moslems but also 
other minorities of the province. Out of 20 sub-deputy collectors recruited last 
time one was a Mohammedan. Since Moslems constitute about 2^ per cent of 
the i»opulntion ^ey got representation in the same service at 5 [wir cent. The 
cut motion was withdrawn. Next day, the 25th March, the Premier replying to 
the cut motions observed: ”Thereis a strong feeling that the outlook or the offi- 
cials was not changed yet. The Congress aims to see the ollicials discharge 
their duties worthy of their responsibility. I waiit to feel the change. They are 
not more or less than public servants and there would be a proper appreciation 
of their work unless they came to that standard. Tlie Premier addeil that the 
Congress Government hod not done anytliinij to create a feeling of insecurity 
in the country. He maintained that while the previous Government had a soft 
comer for certain classes, the present Government, being representative of the 
intci'csts of Uie fieople, had to keep a balance and see that the claims of all 
(he communities were duly met The Premier iiidi<'tated that the (iovcriiment 
might effect economy by further retrenchment an<l might bring forward proi308als 
for fresh taxation to make up the deficit in the present bmlget. 'J'ho cut motion 
was withdrawn and the demand for He. 22,6>,b74 was passed. The House tlien 
adjourned till Monday, the 27th. Mareh, when a warning that the Government 
wouhl be compelled to ”take drastic action if pa')cr8 continue to |)iibiish arti-«, 
cles which are coiisid^ed indecent and wanting in decorum’ was given by the 
hon. Mr. BoUhram Dube, in the course of his reply to the cut’ motion on uic Education 
gnint. Ihe Minister stated tliat although the Government had given freedom of Press 
they were not prepared to countenance the indulgence of **ncfarions publication”. Next 
day. 2Vth. Mai^, a cut motion on a supplement ai 7 dcmiind under the bead **]^luc.a- 
tion” was CHiTicd towards the close of to-day’s sitting witliout a division. When the 
Premier challenged a division, Mr. Nand Kiekore Das, who occupied the Chair in the 
absence of tiie B})caker, informed him that a decision Jiad already been taken. 
Premier urged withdrawal of the motion. TJiis was resen UhI by the 0)>t^osition. Mr. 
Brajasuitdar Daa^ Leader of the OPi>o8ilion, criticized tlie Premier’s action, 
declaring that it would be better for them to witJidraw. Thereupon, they walked 
out of the House. Earlier, the House voted tJie remaining Budget demands 
under Ihe heads ‘medical” (Bs. B,33,377), “public health” (Hs. 2,87,802), “agriculture” 
2,32,478), “veterinary” (Rs. 114,934) and “Co-operation” (Rs. 1,99,392). The 
llouM next took up tlie sumdemeutary demands. Air, Brajnsundar Das, moving 
a cut on the medical demand, urged the raising of the slatiis of the Orissa medical 
^ college. Mr. Raj Kruehna Hose, parliamentary secretary, speaking 
on of tlm ijoveiiiment, said that the medical college w'ould require an initim 

^^oiture of about Rs, 20 laklis and a recurring expenditure of about three lakhs. 

• wlloce could not be taken up for some time. Voting on Budget 
tliea cond^ ud the Houm adjourned. 

Ovncui. Baus Passed 

, - wtlu hrinff no question the Assembly was finisliod to-day 

^ motion of Hon. Bodhram Dube, the Orissa Court Fees 
lAinaiiiteait) Bill wM refcned to a select committee. 

•nwHow 
of 


194D. Next day. tiie 81st. tfaieb. the 
mhm Mr. Biswanath Das, Premier placed oji the 
' Ire for 1930-40 and Buimlementary expendh^^ 

Under secrions 80 and 81 of the Gomnaieiit 

then adjiouriuid nntil April 3. 


(he Madiaa Estates Land (Orissa Amendment) Bill, 
to atop the eviction of right in soil, i.e, Kudivaiam 
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^ Noair-orrioiAi:« Biixb Diboobbsp 

M. 4 4lu AFfllL Non-affictal BilU were taken up to-day. Mn. Sara/a Devi did 
not more her Orissa Dowry Abolition Bill. 

Mr.** Braja Sundar Dae, Deputy lioader of the Opposition nea:t moved for 
reference of the Manai^ement of Estates Bill to a select committee. Re referr^ 
to the economic conditions of zemindars. The Bill was intended for taking up 
the management of estates by the Court of Wards in cases of voluntiuy offers 
from zemindars. Hus procedure, Mr. Das sai(^ was also likely to ease the 
situation created following the recent tenancy lerislation. Mr. Fyart Sankar Hoy 
moved tl^at the Bill be circulated. Mr. Mtyananda Kanungo, supporting Mr. Roy’s 
motion for circulation, referred to the allegation of the Opposition that the Govern- 
ment were attempting to muzzle the Opposition by their measures. The Minister 
said that they were very anzious to have the Opposition’s considered opinion 
even if they were contrary to the Government's proposals. Eeferring to the Bill, 
he said that it touched the very land revenue system prevalent in the deltaic 
part of North Orissa. The Government had already appointed a special staff 
to make inquiries but sufficient ' material had not yet been collected. 
In accepting Mr. Boy’s amendment after being satisfied with the Minister’s 
statement, Mr. Dae wanted the Government -to circulate the Bill in verna- 
cular to have better publicity. Next day, the 4th. April, Mr. G. C. Thatraj 
Bahadur moved a resolution urging the Government to take immediate 
steps for an inquiry into the soCim and economic condition of Oriyas living in 
outlying Oriya tracts. The Maharaja of Parlakimedi, Opposition LeSlcr, 
supporting the resolution, stressed the necessity for an inquiry into the grievances 
of Oriyas outside, before any attempt was made for the inclusion of the areas in 
which they lived in Orissa. Mr. Biswanath Dae, Premier, opposing the resolution, 
stressed the advisability of friendly intervention instead of following the course 
contemplated in the resolution. Besides, a Provincial Government could not conduct 
such an inquiry. In respect of concrete instances, the Provincial Government 
would correspond with the Governments concerned. He concluded that a 
constitutional agitation should emanate fropa places where there were inconveniences, 
and Oriyas should make themselves felt. Ii, by all these lyocesses. they could not 
get their grievances redressed, they could approach the Congress High Command. 
%e resolution was rejected without a (Uvision. 

A resolution by Mr. Thatraj Bahadur seeking to bring down the Motor 
Vehicles Tax prevailing in South Orissa to the Nort Orissa rates, was withdrawn 
after the Premier gave a hint that the tax prevailing in North Orissa would be 
raised to the rate prevailing ip South Orissa. The House was then prorogued. 
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Proceedings of the Frontier Assembly 


Budget Settion— Peshawar — 17th« March to 6th. April 1939 


Financial Statement for 1939-1-40 


The Budget sessioii of the North West Frontier Legislative Assembly com- 
menced at Pc&awar on the 17tb. March 1989. A proposal to introduce a Motor Spirits 
and Lubricants Betail Sales Taxation Bill on the lines of the Bills which were under 
consideration in other Provinces, was the only taxation contemplated by the Govern- 
m^t, according to the Budget tor 1039-49 mtroduced to-day by JDewan Bhanju Mam 
Oandhi, the Finance Minister, who summarised the Position as follows 
Receipts inclusive of opening balance Rs. 1,93,20,000. Expenditure including 
new recurring and non-recurring charges Rs. 1.86,42,000. Balance Rs. 

636,000. The Minister said that under education ^ substantial amounts had 
bm provided for creating more educational facilities. ^ Under medical^ the 
Government proposed to augment the existing facilities in rural dispenscuries^ 
and improve medical institutions exclusively catering for females. In the 
department of agriculture, with a view to introducing scientific and up-to-date 
methods of production and marketing, a provision had Been made for experiments 
to be carried out on economical memods of fruit preservation and marketing ^ 
products. The need of industrialization of the Province had also not been forgotten. 
Concluding the Minister referred to the increasing ^turbaitoes in the provtoce^ . 
riots and raids from without. It was a pity, he said, that the Government had not 
so far been successful in persuading the Central Government to extend thi^ hdping 
hand in compensating the unfortunate vicUms, to whom he extended his heartf^ 
sympathy. 


Blockade Aoainbt Tribe 

sdiouniment motion, moved by 6ardsr Au/rangub Xhan, 
OjMJW^n, to diict« the blockade the Ahma^ wS 

tribe to tonn fiistriet, waa lost without a diviskm Idw, CkmsideiEhto heat wal 

MWKKsiattog the names of Mahatma Gm^ 
Sl with toe present tribrt policy of toe Jkemiles 


tonunll to toe toolkn'M toe forineTto^Hik ”to^ 
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aSEi THE LEK3MAI^ [ jhHBAiria- 

MUfJBTJBBS* AtLOWAKOSB B 

mil. M ARCn :-^A ralinE <of bonsiderable importimce was ^vea to-day by 
Malik Khuda Bux^ the Speaker, when Dewan Bhanjwramn the Finance Minister, 
sought jhe leave of the House to introduce the Frontier Ministers’ Salaries (Amend- 
ment) Bill which sought to authorise the Provincial Government to make rules for 
regulating the grant of travdling and daily allowances to Ministers. Mr. Abdur 
Bab Nishtar raised a point of order stating that the Bill was ultra vires of the 
Provinciid Legislature. He argued lhat Section 51 of the Government of India Act 
provided that, once the salaries of Ministers were fixed by an Act (A the Legislature, 
the same could not be changed during their tenure of office. If dlowances were 
considefisd a part of the salaries, Mr. Nishtar contended, the same could not be 
changed according to Section 51, unless the Ministry resigned. If the allowances 
were not a part of the salaries, the liCdslature was not capable of passing any Act 
providing for the same. The Finance Minister^ on behalf of the Government, stated 
that similar Acts were passed in other l^islatures in India, and the Bill was drafted 
with the concurrence of the Government of India. The Advocate-General, Sardar 
Bahadur Baja Singh, explaining the legal implications, said that an analogous 
Bill had already been passed by the House, and it was within their competence to 
legislate a measure of this character. Admitting the Bill and overruling Mr. 
Nishtar’s point of order, the Speaker observed that the Government of India Act 
did not specifically authorise the Legislature to Iwslate for allowances of Ministers. 
As a matter of fact, the Bpeaker added, the omission became very potent 
when he saw that there was a special provision for the grant of allowances to mem- 
berSj but there was a conspicuous absence of any provision for fixing allowances to 
Ministers. The final authority to decide the point, the Speaker continued, was the 
Governor-General acting in his discretion, who had not been properly approached 
to deedde the point and issue a public notification. 

The House next referred to a select committee the N. W. F. Pr. Motor Spirit 
and Lubricants Taxation Bill, to be reix)rted by the Slst. Mareh. 

General Discussion of Budget 


21st to 22nd. MARCH :~The general discussion of the Budget commenced on 
the 21st Mareh and ou the next day, the 22nd. Mareh, a suggestiou that the 
Frontier Congress Ministry should create a deadlock if the central Government 
refused to grant further substantial subvention to the province was made by Mr. 
Abdur Bab Khan Nishtar. Referring to the statement of expenditure, Mr. Nishtar 
said that in the face of the Congress declaration that the Federal scheme was not 
aeceptable to the country, the proixisal in the Budget to meet expenses 
for officei-8 who would conduct Federal elections were deplorable. Mr. Tekchand 
Dhtngra drew the Government’s attention to the increasing lawlessness in Dehra 
Ismail Khan District and appealed to the Premier to restore security of life in that 
district. Mr. Faquir Khan (Congress) disagreed with the present policy of the 
Ministry with regard to law ana order and opined that a firmer hand was required 
to eradicate anarchy from the Province, ^plying to the criticism levelled agrinst 
him, « Mie Finance Minister refuted the argument that financial position of the 
Province was not sound. He associated himselt with the House ovei* the question 
of further subvention from the Central Government and thanked Mr. Nishtar for 
the suggestion by which the Central Government would be compelled to agree to 
their demand. 

Non-official Bills Discussed 

2Srd. MARCH:— The House jmssed to-day Lala Tekchand Dhingra's^. 

P. Artaftcial Qhefe Oolourisation Bill. The House next refer^ to the Select ^wmitta 
Dr, <7. C. Ghosh^s N- W. F. P. Hindu Religious Endowment Bill, the Committee 
10 by the next semion of the Assembly. 


Gfficul Rills PASsmo . 

24«h. IIAKCM :*-Tlm Assembly had a two-hours’ sitting to-day in Ihe cojirw w 
whloh it jMSsed i^ C^rts Relation (amendment) Bill, spohsorca by^the ? 

(Amendment) Bill, ^d the Speakers and 
%»MdE«r’a Sala^ Ml moved oy Ihe Fihance Munster. 

' Mb, MARCS to-day Khan Pit S(^hK^ 

te ilhe PlpovineiM,<3^^^ — u. ArranisemeBi. 

ror i dvinE miRtaiw tidiieatiOB to the 
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BecceUry, spoke on bdialf of the Qovernment 


Voting on Bcdqet Dbuandb 

tTtli. to mh. MABCH t'-The opposition rallied their full fon*ea to measure thett 
■tnngth with the Government to-day when the Assembly took up voting on 
demands for grants. There were throe cut motions under the head '*£dacauoii'*t 
The Opposition challenged a division on one of these, and lost by 24 votes to 2k 
The entire demand of Rs. 23,97,000 in re8|)eet of hMucation moved by Qati AtiauiUt 
Jraon, Edacation Minister, was passed. The Government s]icnt Re. 32 lakhs on 
Education annually, or a sixth of their revenue, stated Qati Attauiiah Khan, In an 
appeal to the public and to the Opposition to co-oi)erate with the Government to 
Stamp out illiteracy. Next day, the 2Stli. March, im)K)rtant «>biiervations on the 
Tribal problem were ma<le by the Premier, Dr. Khar when bo replied to 

the debate on the demand for a grant of Ks. 30.55, (ix) in res|>ect of “PolicoK The 
Premier aaid, **The disturbances in the Tribal territory are a misfortune to our 
Province. I have expressed tlie view, odicially and noii-ofiicially, that the only 
solution is that the Tribal Area and the people who are owners ot tliat land, should 
be left alone (shouts of “Hear, hcar’% It tliis is done, I have every h(n>e (hat this 
question, which is within the reach of tlic Provincial (lovornmciit, will l^ scdtlcd 
very amicably**. The Premier continued, “Force is a very dnrigerous thing. You 
cannot coerce people by force. Mutual gcxalwill, honesty, and the gaining of ilie 
people are tlie only solution.*’ Refcning to the criticism of the i olicc. the ]*rcmlfsr 
aaia : *^Our i>olice are the best in India and they are doing their iiimust to serve 
the people honestly witliout communal con siflerat ions. 3 here is no difTenmce 
between a constable and me, for we botli arc public servantH.** The Govenimeiii, 
the Premier added, had reduced exi^nses on the poln e by Rs. fs(i,CG) since they 
came into power. Addresaing the Opposition lienchcs. Dr. Kinin Bahib salt! that 
the Government were not reverting to the Frontier Oimes Regulation with any 
ulterior motive but in order to bring “hired assassitis to lKX>k*\ “'Jbis Government,” 
the Premier aad^, ’is never actuated by any motive but justice.” lie ap))calcd to 
the House to curb the spirit of couimunalism in the province, whatever their 
political views might be. Dr. Khan Baliib rondiided : *Txtl ns fight on ditfereut 
political platforms, but let us collal)oraic to mainlaiii tlic ] race of tlic pnniiice, and 
achieve the goal of liberty, which is diilicult to attain.” The disinission on the 
Government grant in rcspecit of Police was raised on a “cut* inotit>n by Mr. Ahdur 
Bahman Khan (Congress) who, after tlie J’remiei’s sf cci^h, wilhdriMv llic motion. 
Dr. C. C. Gho$h also withdrew hie motion, and the grant was i bsbcjI. Mr Abdur 
JHehman said that the increasing lawlessness on tlie Frontier had brought a bad 
to this Congress provinec and, he was of the opinion, that iion-co«o|icratioii 
with the Ministry on the iiart of high police officers was resrousiblc for the growing 
unieat. Sardar Ajii Singh urged the mmier to completely overhaul the working 
al the police department. Ine police^ ho contended, were iiegloeling^cir du^ 
with the result that there was appaUing increasein crime. Next day, Uie 28tb« Mireb, 
the Assembly concluded voting on the Buget demands. During disi^tussi^ on a 
cut moUon, Dr. iTAan iSaWb, Premier, declared^ that he was trying his best to 
aedade ui miiitanr denenta from the Judicial Deiwtmcnt and he waa in 
ooempoodraoe in tius oonne^mi. 


BosimB or Fibe-aumb 

SMfe. MABCB Todaj’a prooeedinga mainly rdated to fiinfar Auraynteb 
Kkan*$ adipiiniment motioa ngarding the aeiaaie of the nra-arma of KnaB 
Bidudnr Badnllali Khan. ea-Binister. by the Government for nou-Myment 
of land nvthne (abians). After two noura' diron^n, the motion waa 
lejeet^d wtmwt n ffividon. The mover characteriaed the Gover^mia ac^ 
•» dndidfam. and add Oat there were other couiaca open to the, govern ment to 
leaUae dw nmata. B«t the eonftioadon of dl the ftre-arme^ d wo .«a-» umaw. 
aidtd the mover, lendered Ur. Bunllah Khan’a 
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system under which there would be no discrimination between the ridi and the poor. 
Land rerenne was public money, and the Ministry, as trustees, were responsible 
for its realisation. 

Beforu of Land Bevsnub Bystem 

Isi APRIL The Assembly conducted non-official business to-day. It unani- 
mously adopted Khan Faqir khah*8 (Congress) resolution recommending to the 
Government that, with a view to alleviating the condition of the poverty-stricken 
peasants, the land revenue system should be so amended as to bring it on a basis 
with income-tax. Explaining the Government point of view^ Qazi Attaullah Khan, 
Education Minister, sympathised with the present condition of the agriculturists’, 
but said, that the rates of ^ income-tax could not be applied to agricultural incomes 
or land revenue assessment. The amount of income, however, of small landholders 
should be taken into consideration at the time of assessment. He added that the 
Government were awaiting the report of the enqui^ committee appointed by die 
IHinjab Government on the question of assessment. Mr* Nishtar appealed to the 
Government to introduce a eliding scale of assessment of land revenue. Sardar 
Aurangzeh^ Leader of the Opposition, and Khan Bahadur Badullah Khan, 
ex-Minister, supported the resolution. 

Press Law Bepeal Bill 


8rd. APRIL \—-Rai Bahadur Mehr Chand Khanna'a motion to introduce his 
Indian ftess (Emergency Powers) N. W. F. P. Bepealing Bill was discussed 
to-day. Opposing, Dr. Khan Saheb, the Premier observed :~-*'Unfortunately, we 
are in a province where liberty of the Press is considered a kind of personal 
privilege to oe used in such a way as not only to obstruct the Cbvernment and 
Its beneficent work, but to provoke people communally, and create disturbames 
from personal motives.*’ The Premier a^eea with the mover that, for nation- 
building, civil liberty and liberty of the Press were of ^paramount importance, but 
, condemned those who were introducing an element which would, if unchecked, 
destroy national freedom and liberty. The motion was lost. 

Non-official Bills Discussed 

Mr. Abdur Bab Khan Niahtar^s Punjab Tenancy (N. W. F. P.) Amendment 
Bill and Dr. C. C. Ohoah^a N. W. F. P. Public Health Bill, were referred to a 
Select Committee. Bat Bahadur Mehr Chand Khanna^a N. W« F. P. Anti-Beggary 
Bill was circulated for eliciting public opinion. 

Agricultural Produce Marketing Bill 


6th. APRIL:— The Assembly to-day passed the Agricultural Produce Marketing Bill 
with important amendments. Bat Bahadur lahardaa^ Rai Bahadur Mehr Chand 
Khanna and Sardar AJit Singh pleaded the cause of the minorities who, they 
averred, would suffer greatly if the provisions of the Bill were not drastically amen- 
ded. Tbe Government acc^ted a number of amendments. While, however, half a 
dozen amendments were yet to be disposed of, the members of the Hindu-Bikh Nati- 
onalist*' Party, headed by Bat Bahadur Mehr Chand Khcmna^ walked out of the 
House as a protest agamst what they characterised as tbe unsympathetic attitude of 
the Government, 


Patrol Tax Bill 

fth. APRIL:— Twelve members of the Muslim League Party and two 
d^ts, namriy, Mr. Abdur Miahtar and Fir Bakah Khan 'staged a ‘walk out to-^y 
lollowing the ration Jby 23 votes to 17, of Mr. Abdur Niahtar'a amwdmcjit to tM 
effect that the N. W. F/^ P^ Motor Bpirits and Lubricants Taxation Billii 

wh^ enaot^f shtidl not be enlcoced until &e tax levied on vehicle plym? 
hire and used for conveyance df passengers under the W. F«P. 

Taxation Act was abdttfhed* Mr. Aurangzab Khan, Leader of the Opposition, Bai Ba^ 
dur Mahr Ckdmi Khaima md Fir Bakah, opporing the Bill, TP*^ 
of lorry and tisad ownears and drivers, who would be the wost fufft^, a .^wa 
tion of this dhameter were enact^^ The hon. Mt^ She^furiim OandM, iraance 
Mmister, assured the Soi^ Aat^ in order to minimise the in^fow* of 
• ^ t^ld bimg forward 


owners, the Government „ 

womd drastically amend the jirovisions of the Motor Yemdea 
'Rm House passed the Xmdar Tuberculosis Banaforifim 
ii^) Bill intiodimed % the freihier and then adlofoiied 4^* 
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Mrs. Sarojini Narfa 
Brinivasa Iyengar 
Dr. M* A- Ansan 
^dit Mo^ 

Pandit JawhwW Nftortt 

Vallabhbhai 
Beth 

PtTli. M. Mahmya 
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Nubm of Ibo Preddleot and ox-nreddoiite (rf the Indien' 
NatioBal Congren and Elected Memben 
of the A. I. C. C. for 1939. 


Pretldeaf 

1 8hri Subhas Chandra Bose 

2 Baba Rajendra Prasad 

Ez-ftasideDts 

1 Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 

2 Bhri C. Vijayaraghavaohariar 

3 , M. K.^ndhi 

4 N S. Brinivasa Iyengar 

5 Maulana Abul Kalam Aiad 

6 Bbd Barojini Naidu 

7 «, Jaw^arlal Nehru 

8 Vallabhbhai Patei 

9 „ Bajendra Prasad 

Membera of the A. 1. C. C. 
Ajmer— 7 

1 Bji. Gouri Shankar Bhargava 

2 ,, Bal Krishna Kaul 

3 Bamnarain Chaudhury 

4 Pt. Chandra Bhanji Bharma 

5 Baba Nnrsingh Dass 

6 Byt. N. M. Karandikar 

7 Bwami Kumaronandji 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

]0 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 


Aiidlii«-81 

Bhri Madduri Annapurnaiah 
M. Anantasayanam 
M A, Kaleswara Rao 
. ,t J. Kuturoba Bubbarao Qaru 
„ Atmakuri Govindachari Garu 
„ Beawada Gopalareddi 
(hm se Baheb 

Bhri M. Tirumidarao 
„ Dandu Narayanaraja 
t. JUlipudi Paliamraju 
II B. Pattabhi Bitoramayya 
It T. Prakasam Pantula 



27 

22 


^th Yakub Hussain 
M. j^gayya Natdu 
G* Batiganayakuia 

Oboadui 

T. Vk 

R Vn.. 

Khia Vei 

R Brinuntau 



Ifimi 



29 Bhri Kallur Bubbarao 

30 „ Chavali Buryanarayana 

31 P. Sundarayya 

Assam— 8 

Bjt. Hemchandra Barooah 
„ Kuladar Chahha 
Mr. Fakhrudtiln Ali Ahmed 
Bjt. Gopinath Bardoloi 
Biddhinath Barmidi 
Bishimram Medhi 
Liladhar Borooah 
Bishnuprosad Chaliha 

Behar-40 

Babu Bipinbihaii Varma 
Babu Mathura Prasad 
M. Bhah Ozair Munemi 
Prof. Abdul Bari 
B. Binclhvcshwari Prasad Verma 
Hotildo Babu Brikrishna Binha 
lion. B. Anugrah Narayan Binha 
B. Batyanarayan Binha 
Ramcbaritra Smgh 
B. Baidyaiiath IVasad Choudhry 
Pt, Prafapati Misra 
M. Bvca Kailaddin Ahmad Bizvi 
M. Manzoor Absan Ajazi 
B. Atuhdiaiidra Ghosh 
B. Bam Narayan Binha 
Bjt. P. Bhattasholi 
B. Anirudh Biiigh 
M. Islamiiddin 
B. Bhoonandan Pd. Mandal 
M. Byed Mahmud Hasan 
B. Deep Narayan Singh 
B. Bheodhari Pande 
B. Mahamaya I’ltuuid Binha 
B. Jayaprakash Narayan 
B. Kif^ori Prasanna Bingh 
Bwami Bahajanand Saraswati 
B. Jagat Narayan Lai 
B, Bhyam Narayan Binha 
VifWaratbi Ramji Prasad Choudhry 
B. Biaram Binha 
Babu Narsingh Das 
B, Bhrinarayana Dass 
B. Dcbi Prasad Agrawa! 

B. Debendra Nath Bamanta 
Thakur Ramnandan Singh 

~ Pandit Hargovind Misra 
Babu Bureshchandra Misra 
B. Brijuaodan Sahi 
B. I^thura Ftafmd Bing 


40 B. Mtl Narayan 



m 
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Shii Atttl CSumdift Knnuur 
Moulvi j^rafnddlii Ahmed 

« Ohowdliry 

„ Abdus Sattar 
Shree Kumar Chandra Jana 
8hri Trailo^a Nath Ghakrayarty 
M Puma Cmandra Daa 
M Frafulla Chandra Ghodi 
„ Basanta Lai Muiarka 
„ Bankim Chandra Mukheijee 

10 Dt. Bidhan Chandra Boy 

11 Shri Bepin Behari Gahjsuly 
„ Birm Chandra Misra 
„ Satindra Nath Sen 
„ Suresh Chandra Mifira 
„ Kiron Sankar Boy 
,, Monoraxnan Ghipta 
„ Suresh Chandra Banerjee 
„ Pratul Chandra Ganguly 
„ Harikumar Chakravarty 
„ Haran Chandra Ghosh 

Chaudhury 

„ Niharendu Dutt Mazumdar 
„ Stirendra Mohan Ghosh 
„ Bamesh Chandra Acharya 
Somnath Lahiri 
,, Kalipada Mookenee 
•, Krishna Binode Boy 
u Suresh Chandra Dev 
„ Makhanlal Sen 
„ Harendra Nath Ghose 
Baj Kumar Chakravarty 
„ Pramathanath Bhomick 
,f Dhirendra Chandra Mukherjee 
„ Satya Baman Bakshi 
„ Shionath Bane^ee 
„ Sitaram Saxeria 
„ Sachindra Nath Malty 
«, Kamini Kumar Dutt 
,, Purushottam Boy 
„ Pratul Chandra fihattachar]ee 
„ Dhirendra Nath Sen 
Anil Chandra Boy 
% Atindra Mohan Boy 
„ Ashutosh Das 
Kalinarayan Sin|^ 

Sarat Chandra Boee 
„ Khagendra Nath Das 
^ Jnanendra Nath Sen Gupta 
Cham Chandra Bhandan 
t, Deven Dey 

Dhanuialh Bhattaehaxji 

.. T lh^rftni WAiik m Pli| 

,, Nirendra Ohimdra DuU 
^ t, Nxipendie Nath Boee 

54 t> Paaohmulm Jbse 

55 >, Panohagbpid 

56 „ Pumen& Kiiduite 8^ 

57 Frafulk CSiaDdrii Sen 

58 . MouM Mohiuddm Khan 

59 Shxi Mihirlhl 

60 ^ Hanindza Ni^ 

61 „ Bameundar 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 


12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 
27 

29 

30 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 


30 

41 

42 

43 

44 
46 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 


64 

65 

66 
67 



TaIm Ekuiadilidn ^ 

Shxi BaiUiananda Sen 
n Haiipiida Ohatterte 
n Lalnmmi J^ta Iwtra 
„ Sushil Qiandra Palit 
.» Henumta Kumar Bose 
Kaviraj Satyabrata Sen 

Bombay.*^ 

Sjt Bhulabhai J. Desiu 
„ S. K. Patil 
„ Nagmdas T. Master 
K. F. Nariman 
M Yusuf Mdierally 


1 Shree Soniram Poddar 

2 Janardan Pd. Shukla 

3 ^ U Hla Min 

Delhi.— 4 

1 Sjt. Jugal Kishore Khanna 

2 Maulana Nooruddin Sahib 

3 Lala Shankar lal 

4 Sjt. Hukam Singh Ji 

Ouirat.— 14 

1 Syt. Kanaiyalal Nanubhai Desai 

2 Bhrimati Bhaktilaxmi Desai 

3 Bhrimati Jyotasanabhen Bukal 

4 Syt. Ishavarlal Cbhotubal Desai 

5 „ Arjunlal Lala 

6 ,, Chandubhai Kasanji Desai 

7 „ Gulam Basul Myasaheb Kureshi 

8 ,, Hariprasad Pitambardas Melita 

9 „ Kaliyanji Vithalbhai Mehta 

10 „ Bamray Mohanray Munshi 

11 „ Baojibhai Manibhai Patel 

12 ,, Tribnavandas Kishibhai Patel 

13 ^ Lazmidaa Mangaldas Shrlkaut 

14 „ Chhotalal Balkrishna Purani 

Samatak. — ^20 

1 Shri T. S. Bajagopalaiangar 

2 „ A. V, IjAthe 

3 ,, Tallur Baianagouda 

4 S. B. Kanthi 

5 ;; Gangadbarrao Deshpande 

6 „ (J. Srinivas Mallya 

7 „ Shankar KurtkoU 

8 „ Kamaladevi 

9 Dr. N. B. Kabbut 

10 Shri V. M. Giri 

11 „ V. V. Patil 

12 „ Gudleppa Halliken 

15 „ Jeevanno ir«l^ 

16 „ Nanyaniib Jom 

17 „ R. G. Dubp 

IS « N 1 ..O. Udamareddy 
IS ^ 

2o « 





l8S8S8SSaSSSBSS«>oo<ia»!3i*^wwM SiaSSKSat:S«>oo<i®o»#-coK)*- 8SE5v-o<bod<i«oii^wjoi- 


ALL INDil COKOBiB* OOMMUTBE BIB^iBEBS 


Ifr. Moiuumnad Abdul Bdumin 
Sl^ A* K« Gopalan 
*^P. Krishiia^ 

„ Narajanaa Nip „ 

,, H. Haiijunatha Bao 
„ K. Kdappan 
E. Kannan 
H. Narayan Menon 
B. Bagbava Menon 
K. Madhava Menon 
S. Subramaniam 
P. 0. Koran , , 

£. M. Sankaran Namboodiripad. 

Maliakotikal~18 

Beth Qovindas 
61ui ^arka Prasad Misra 
Thakur Chhediial 
Bbri Bavisbankar Bhukla 
D. K. Mehta 
Bhagvantrao Mandloi 

M. B. Majumdar 
Laxamanrao Udgirkar 
Kunjbiharilal Agnihotri 

„ Niranjansingh 
Oapt. I^al Avdheshpratap Bingh 
Bbri V. y. Tamaskar 
Gulbcband Gupta 
Sbambbudayal Mishra 
Manpraaad Ohaturvedi 
Badrinath I>ube 
„ V. V. Bubbedar 
Baidar Amarsing Baigal 
Maharashtra— 22 
Bbri G. H. Deshpande 
Mr. I^kinandan Narayan 
Bbri Bbrinivasrao Bardesai 
S. D. Deo 

N. L. Bhendc 
Atmaram Nana Patil 
Bamkrishna Jaju 

N. V. Gadgil 
,, Bbakarshci Kabare 
Mr. B. M. Joshi 
Bbri Naval Ananda Patil 
„ B. G. Kher 
„ O. P. Kbare 
„ Achuirao Patwardhan 
„ D. K. Kunte 
Yankatrao Pawar 
„ V. K. Bathe 
„ G. D. Vartak 
„ O^tlbhai Bhat 
V. V. Dandekar 
H a s. Mahaian 
^ V. D. Ghitale 

Hafjpar-h 

k Jantnalal Bajai 

OMtmidiiijbhai Jaaani 
a Kaiuiamwar . 

Paniialal'' DeodU 
' PluiatiMdiaAd 



N. w. p. 

Nbto— The election was held invalid rad 
there will be re-election, 

Pnnlah— 86 

1 Dr. Satyapal 

2 B. l^tap Bingh 

3 B. Bampuran Bingh 

4 Ob. Krishon Gopal Dutt 

5 L. Acbint Ram 

6 Nawabsada Mahmud Ali , 

7 L. Bbam Lai 

8 Pt. Neki Ram Sharma 

9 Mabashe Karam Chand 

10 L. Bunam Bai 

11 S. Boh n Binj^rh Josh 

12 M. Abdul Gbani 

13 B. Dasondha Bingh 

14 Master Kabul Bingh 

15 Dr. Sai£-ud-din Kitchlow 

16 8. Goi>al Singh Qaumi 

17 M. Iftakhar-ud-din 

18 8. Bhiv Baran Bingh 

19 Cb. Boldev Bingh 

20 B. Mangal Singh 

21 Dr. Bhag Singh ^ 

22 B. Sa])an Singh Margindpurl 

23 Comrade Bam Krish^i 

24 Mr. Virendra 

25 Cb. Atta UUah 

26 M. Yoiid. Yamin Dar 

27 Baba Bur Singh , , , 

28 L, Duni Chand Ambalavi 

29 L. Ohint Bam Thapar 

30 Dr. lichna Singh 

31 Babu Mohd. Din 

32 Master Nsnd lAl Jaranwala 
3;i L. Kiclar Nath Bdigal ^ 

34 B. Bardiil Bingh Caveeshar 
32 Mr. Baldev Mitter BijU 
36 Mr. Bhagat Bam Chanana 

BlndK— 8 

1 Bhri Jairamdos Donlatram 

2 Dr. Ghoithram P. Gidwanl 

3 Bit. B. K. Bidhwa 

4 Swami Govindonand 

5 Dr. Alimohrad Udharrai 

Tamtt Nad.-16 

1 Janab M. B. Abdul Saitar Bahib 

2 Bri 0. A. Aiyamuthu 

3 C Baiagopidachariar 

4 P. B. Kumaraawami Ka]a 

6 „ T. L. Saaivama Thevar 

_ „ 8. Batyamarti 

7 Bri B. Srinivasa Kao 

8 N. M. R. Bubbaramra 

9 P. Bttbbarayra 

10 C. P. Bubbiah 

11 A. Bttbramaniam 

12 H 0* Bubramanism 

IS Dr* ^ Bubramafiiam 

14 Bri N/ Somsyaiulu . 

15 „ V* Nadunuihu Pillai 
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16 Sri M. Bhi^taTatsalam 

17 , O. Perumalswami Beddiar 

18 »f U. Muthuramlinga Thenar 

19 '^K. S. MathuBwami 

20 „ V. I. Munuswami Filial 

21 .» Bamanathan 

22 Sri Bamaswami Naidu 

23 », F. BamaBwami Beddiar 

24 ,• T. S. 8. Bajan 

25 i.V. S. Bm. valliappa Ghettiar 

26 K G. Veerabahu 

27 ,• F. Jeevanandham. 

28 „ Janab 8. A. Shaffee Mohd* 

29 K. M. Sheriff 


V. P.— 69 

1 Shri Bal Krishna Bharma 

2 Dr. K. M. Ashraf 

3 Acharya Narendra Dev 

4 Bah Ahmad Kidwai Saheb 

5 Acharya J. B. Kripalani 

6 Shri M. N. Boy 

7 „ Badhey Shyam Misra 

8 f, Shibban Lai Saxena 

9 II Sajjad Zaheer 

10 ft Ganga Bahai Chaubey 

11 Z. A. Ahmad 

12 ,1 Chandra Bhan Gupta 

13 I, Bammanohar Lohia 

14 Shrimati Farvati Devi 

15 Shri Beni Singh 

10 fi Algu Bai Shastri 
^ „ Acharya Jugal Kishore 

W „ Govind Sahai 

19 f, Govind Ballabh Pant 

20 If Gauri Shanker Misra 

21 Kamala Fati Tripathi 

22 Shri Mohanlal Saxena 

23 f, Purshottam Das 

24 Bamji Sahai 

25 f. Shri Prakasa 

26 « Vishnu Baran Dublirii 

27 ff Yusuf Imam Saheb 

28 ^ ,f^ Bhrikrishna Dutt I^iwal 

29 ,f Mohanlal Gautam 

30 „ Bam Narain Azad 

31 ,f Malkhan Singh 

62 fi Baghupati Singh 
33 „ Abdul Jalii Khan 

84 f, .Bhupendra Nath Sanyal 
35 ,f Baba Baghav Das 
26 „ Bishambhar Nath Fandey 

37 f, hagawan Din Misra 


88 &ri Bishambar D^al Tripathy 

39 „ Bimal Prasad Jain 

40 „ Bhagawati Narain 

41 ft Keshav Dev Mdavlya 

42 „ Damodar Swamp Beth 

43 Deep Narain Verma 

44 ” Gajadhar Singh 

45 Gopal Narain Saxena 

46 » Hira Ballabh Tripathi 

47 ” Harish Chandra Bajpai 

48 Maulana Hussain Ahm^ Saheb 

49 Hakim Mahmudul Hasan Saheb 

50 Hakim Brij Lai Verma 

51 Shri Jugal Kishore Divedi 

52 Lala Prayag Dutt 

53 Shri Manzar All Sokhta 

54 Mohammad Kasim Saheb 

55 Shri B. D. Bharadwaj 

56 Bameshwar Snatak 

57 Shrimati Bani Laxmi Devi 

58 Shri Baghubar Dayal Misra 

59 Sardar Narmada Prasad Singh 

60 Shri Sudarshan Dayal 

61 „ Sarju Prasad 

62 Vidyadhar Bajpai 

Utkal.— 10 

1 Sjt. Jagannath Das 

2 ,f Harekishua Mehatab 

3 „ Prankrishna Parbiari 

4 Pandit Nilkantha Das 

5 Sjt. B. K. Biswasray 

6 Mohan Das 

7 Sadasiv Tripathy 

8 Dibakar Pattnaik 

9 Sashibhusan Bath 

10 Jadumani Mangaraj 

11 Madanmohan Pattnaik 

12 Godavaris Misra 

13 Nandakishore Das 

14 Barangdhar Das 

15 Biswanath Das 

16 Bodhram Dube 

17 Nabakrishna Chaudhury 

18 Bhagirathi Mahapatra 

19 Chinatamani Misra 

Vidarbha— 5 

1 Hon’ble Shri Brijlal Biyani 

2 Shri lipknayak M. 8. Aney 

3 Shri Dr. N. Parasnis 

4 Dr. 8. L. Kashikar 

5 J)x, N. Z. Nandurkar 



The Indian National Congress 

Proceedings of the Working Committee 
Bardoloi (Gmjrat)— 1 1th. January to 14th. January 1939 

A meeting of the Working Committee was held at Battloloi from 11 to 14 
January, 1939. Shri Subhaa Chandra Bose presided. The Meinliers pTeseiit were 
Jfaulana Ahul Kalam Azad, Shris Sarojini Naidu, Jawaharlal Nehru, Valtabh* 
bhai PaM, Rajendra Praaad, Jairamdas Doulatram, Bhulabhai Desai, 
Paitahki Sitaramayya, Shankcrrao Deo, Sarnt Chandra Bovo Hare A'mAfia 
Uahatab, J, B, Kripalani, Shri Jamnalal Bajaj was also pr^^iOiit for some lime. 

2. Hindo-Mnslim Question 

The question was discussed at length and the General 8et*rotary was auUtonsed 
to issue the following statement to the firess , 

*•^6 Working 0)mmitiee have always been anxious to arrive at a saUsfactory 
settlement of the communal question in consultation with and with the (' 0 -o|)crn* 
tion of all the parties concerned. It was with this objtt»t in view that the lAMignas 
President conferred with the President of the Muslim TA>aguo» but tlic last com- 
munication received from the Muslim Leslie on this subjoi't left little hoi>e ol a 
mutual understanding being established at present. 


munal 

the principal aspects of the problem, but the course of events wd the ucveloproent 
of the political situation raise new doubts which require clucridation. The C/oiumtttoe 
were thei^ore of opinion that the Congress should, in order to pave ^ * 

fuller understanding, endeavour to remove doubts by further elucidating lU 
on the communal questions that have arisen with a view to making a lurtlig^ 
declaratioD. The Working Committee have given cmrnest consideration to th^ 
matter. . 

rrhey have, however, come to the conclusion that for 
purpose will be served bv making such a declaration and his m^t « 
mis B^e, result in oelaying the very consummation, yhicb they iwrnwjr 
desire, namely a satisfactory settlement that is acrc|>lable to al 
~ *i.wnrp 'do not make any ' -♦•lament on this suhpl 


“The Congress has on many previous occasions declared its ijoUcy on the «?om- 
i] question, and in relation to the minorities. TKat }»oUcy holds and it covers 


me wic — 


8. Bevgall-BIhari Contpovepsy-Resolutimi 

Tlie Committee wtopted the Report of ^ri Baiendre 
ftdhNiiiig Eewdutiott for theguWence of the BUim end other Congrem Oovem 

Worktog Committee have conudored the r«?wrt of Babu 
ngud to the BengaU-Bihari controveray. aod aleo 
^ lb. P. B. iSa. The Committee wi* 
and mdmnstive report prepared by Bebu Briendm PnwA •»/ 
with the eODCIniime enj^ at by him. j« rf the M ^ 

eonclttsioDS ace capable of general appUcation, the Committee formulate them 


L WUle At Committee are of opnto that the riA rytoy of Ia<^^ 
emd diTcnite id file in the eaikma parte of the eoantry riw nid be 
, fated, the of a oommon nettonali^ and a eomi^ ihmM tecom 

mid hiatoiMd infaaldtaiMe moat, always be eacoiuaged, *> thrt India 
a bee end «•«** natfam tadlt mon a aplty of mnteH&Uem. 

Cbmtetee wfafcln teeouagn all •epwratiat^teodenciee and aa^ 


a08 THE f BAEDOLOI-- 

2. In T^ard to s^ioeB the Cominittee are 4^ ;Ci|diiion that there riibuld be no 
bar preventing the employment of any Indian, liyix^ in any part of the country 
from seeking employment in any other part But certain considerations must govern 
such emplt»yment, apart from the essential condition of merit and efficiency, which is 
of particulaT importance in the higher services and in the selection of specialists and 
expmits. These considerations are : 

(1) A fair representation of various communities iu the province. 

(ii) The encouragement, as far as possible, of backward classes ai 
that they might develop and play their full part in the national life. 

(lii) A preferential treatment of the people of the province. It is desirable 
that thm preferential treatment should be governed by certain rules and regulations 
framed by provincial governments in order to prevent individual officers from applying 
different standards. Further it is desirable that similar rules should be applicable iu 
all provinces. 

3. In regard to Bihar no distinction should be made between Biharis properly 
so called and the Bengali-speaking residents of the province born or domiciled there. 
The term Bihari shoula in fact include both these classes and in the matter of ser- 
vices, as well as other matters, an identical treatment should be given to both. It 
is peimissible to give a certain preference in services to these residents of the province 
over people from other provinces. 

4. The practice of issuing certificates to domiciles should be abolished. Appli- 
cants for services . should state that they are residents of or domiciled in the ]iro- 
vince. In all appropriate cases the Government will have the right to satisfy itself 
about the correctness of the statement before making an appointment. 


5. Domicile should be proved by evidence that implies that the applicant has 
made the province his home. In deciding that he has done so, length of residence, 
possession of house or other property, and other relevant matters should be taken 
mto consideration and the concluBions arrived at on the totality of the evidence 
available. However, birth in the province or ten years’ continuous residence should 
be regarded as sufficient proof of domicile. 

6. All persons holding appointments under Government should be treated 
idike, and promotions must be based on seniority coupled with efficiency. 

7. There should be no prohibition against any one carrying on trade or 
business in the province. It is desirable that firms and factories, carrying on 
business in a province, should develop local contacts by giving appointments, wher- 
ever possible, to residents of the province. But suggestions made by provincial 
Government to firms and factories in the matter of appointments may be misunder- 
stood and therefore should be avoided. 


8. When accommodation is limited in educational institutions, places may bo 
reserved for different communities in the province, but the reservation should be in 
a fair proportion. Perference in such educational institutions may be given to 
people of the Province. 

C In Bihar in the areas where Bengali is the spoken language the meditim of 
instruction in primary schools should be Bengali, but in such areas provision 
should also be made for instruction in Hindustani in the primary schools for those 
whose mother-tongue is Hinduetaiii, if there hi a reasonable number of students 
speaking Hindustani. Similarly, in Hindustani-speaking areas, education m pnmary 
schools should be given in Hindustani, but, if there is a reasonable number ot 
Bengfdi-speakisg stuo^ts, &ey sboidd be taught in Bengali. In seconckry 
education should be given through the medium of the province, but tiie State snouia 
provide for education through w medium of any other language where there is a 
demand loi* it on part of the residrats of any district this other language 


IB WpUmCP- . 1. 

The Wdridsff earnestly trust that the above ccmclusions will dc 

accepted and acted upon by idl parties ccmcemed in Bihar and the regrettanie 
ecmtsoveiny . . . , „ j 

These eondnsions jhouid also guide the general policy of other piovmcioi 
jhuxlBtimtioite^ 

4i« ItaMiar dtsts Trinrsdy Resolnfidii 

lu4 been on Dw wene 

‘ i«aiited eeen foid faeanl. Xbe qominititee piweed flie Motong 
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* xi OnnmtttM r^Td their deep regret nt the kiniite of Melor Rusl. 

by • ^lowd ftt Renpur in Orisee end ere of opinitm thet eneh eele of vliilMtMk 
tajwy to ^ canae of freedom in Z h^“?^ 

^ed tbe «nong. the jwple of the State* ami forwwd to 

deliT 6 nuu!& but they are cMvincod that resort to mob violence will driav ihS ^ 1 . 
The Committee toerefore cnrnretJy trnst that the i«.ple of t J Htotre m 

SsSltSfiSdoS* •" mcUioda In tS 


5 Jaipw Ban on Shri Jamnalal Bajai 

Shri Jamnalalji placed before the Committee all the facts loailiiig to the ban 
plai^ on hiB entrv into Jaipur State and the dci laiation bv the Hteio anthoritiea 
of the Prosamandal ns an unlawful orjijanisatiou. JamiiahUji informed the Com- 
mittee that he intended to break the order passctl t^jcninst him and to offer 
Satyagrnha. The Committee passed the following resolution * 

‘Tnie Working Committee deplorea the ban placed Ho. entry into tlio Jaipur 
State ox Seth Jamnalaiii by the Jaipur authorities whust ho was on his way to 
Jaipur, hia native place for famine relief work and to attend Uic meeting of the 
Jaipur Rajya Praja Mandal of which he is the rresident. The Working (>>mniitU« 
hope that wiser counsels will prevail and the authorities will wiUidraw tlie ban and 
prevent an agitation both in the Jaipur State and outside.” 


6. Uncertified Khadl—Resolntlon 

Complaints were received from several provinces by the A. T. C. 0 . ofRco and 
the A. I. S. A. about Congressmen encouraging the production and sale of uneorti- 
fiod khadi bv themselves purchasing such khadi, by oj>ening profluctioii and sale 
centres for the same, by performing opening ceremonies of production and sale 
centres and generally by offering their co-o|)cration and patronage. Some CDtigrcss 
Oommittees had gone so far as to issue certificates to private producers and dealers 
of unoortified khadi. The Committee wore strongly of the view that such conduct 
on the part of Congressmen and Congress organisations was highly olfjcctionablo 
as it defeated the object of the A. I. S. A/s new })olicv of giving a minimum living 
wage to the spinner. The Committee therefore ^mssod the following resolution for 
the guidance of the Congressmen, Congress organisations and Congress governments : 

The Working Committee is of pinion tliat the T>oli<7 adopted by the All 
India Spinners’ Association and the efforts made by it to sc(mrc adiHiuatc wages to 
the spinners and other artisans engaged in Khadi work are of great imiKirtance as 
being conducive to the welfare of the rural j)opulation and likely to pave the way 
for a proper wage standard for them. The Committee, therefore, conKiders it to bo 
the dut7 of all Congress organisations and Congressmen to offer wholehearted co- 
operation and support to the Association and its afliliated organisations in order to 
make this policy a success. 

The Committee expresses its strong disapproval of the harmful setiviUes of 
uncertified producers ana dealers who have been exploiting the growing demand for 
Khadi by offering cheaper stuff produced with the help of low uinl inadequate wages 
and who have misleading those Congress organisations and (^ngressmeo m 
have not yet become aware of the difference between genuine Khadi produced by 
the A* I* B* A. and its affiliated organisations and the cheaper stuff offered by un- 
oertified produoers and dealers. The Committee, therefore. coiisi<lers it necessary to 
lay down the following instructions for the guidance of (Congress orgsnisaUoni, 
O^gee ssmen and all those who are interested in the devcloi>mcnt of genuuio 


( 1 ) In the pifinioD of the Congress ’’Khadi’, means only such khtwli as »s pro- 
dueed bv its own oiganIsatioD vis., the A. I. B. A. and the institutions certified by 
■ H^d and Congressmen should use and advm ouusn to 


rtiould refrain from performing opening cercir'*«*«« of- or 
l yrt iw p st l ag ui the funetioni of or d^g anything that would dtrwdJy 

Ittititiitioni, exhibitioDS or shops as sell or spraui wo 




lii rnuOmaim or Ocmgre*mcn *001(1 how 

Uut li piocUKsed by the 1. 8, 
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ComnmiiiiU and Mambmliip to CoagroM Bleattre Bodies ^ 

^ Sundarayya from Andhra filing his candidature for election as ^legate 

bad declared that he hdd communistic views. Not only this, but he declared &at 
as a folloVer of Marx and Lenin he believed that in the last resort violence will have 
to be used for the attainment of independence. He was therefore debarred from 
^ntesting election as a delegate. The Committee in this connection gave the 
following ruling : 

“If a person who accepts Article 1 of the Congress Constitution and in token 
ther^f signs the Membership form and otherwise fulfills such other conditions of 
membership, as may exist at the time, he is entitled to become a Congress mem> 
to and has a right to stand as a candidate for an elective office provm^ further 
he fulfills such other requii^ments as are laid down for the purpose. It should be 
clearly understood however that every activity leading to promotion of violence is a 
violation of article (1) of the Constitution and therefore renders a peison indulging 
in such activity liable to di^ualification.” 

In the light of this opinion of the Committee Shri Sundarayya’s case was to 
be decided by the Andhra P. C. C. 


NOTES 


Presidential Election 

Delates from various provinces proposed the names of Shri Subhas Chandra 
Bose, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad and Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya for the presidentship 
of the 52nd. Session of the Congress to be held at Tripuri, Mahakoshal in March 
next. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad however informed the General Secretary with- 
drawing his candidature. With the retirement of Maulana Azad from the contest 
the didce of the delegates lay between Shri Subhas Chandra Bose and Dr. Pattabhi. 
The delegates assembled on the 29th Janua^ at places fixed by the P. C. Cs to 
record their votes. The A. I. C. C. office received wires from all provinces commu- 
nicating the results of the voting. Shri Subhas Chandra Bose polled 1575 votes and 
Pattabhi 1376. Shri Subhas Chandra Bose was therefore declared elected the 
X^esident of the 52nd Session of the Congress ($ee poster). 

IndiaB States 


Rajkot 

We have alrea^ in a previous issue of the Bulletin recorded the agreempt 
arrived at between Thakore Sahib and Shri Vallabhbhai Patel. This happy ending 
of a three monks’ heroic struggle was the cause of widespread rejoicing. The ruler, 
no less than the people of Bajkot were the recipients of warm congratulations from 
all over the country. But this combined victory of the ruler and the people was 


all over the country. But this combined victory of the ruler and the people was 
perhaps not relished by higher authority, One <3 the terms of the settlement was 
that a^c6uncil of 10 members should be appointed to submit within a month a 
sdime Of Constitutional reform. It was agre^ that the seven non-official pe™: 
bers of the Committee were to be chosen by Shri Vallabhbhai Patd. Shri Vdlabh^bhai 
sent a list of seven names to the Thakore Sahib. The Thakore Sahib, guided from 
above, aoewted four names and rejected the rest on the ground that seats had to m 
found for the representatives of Muslims and other rninemties. The m^mg of this 
b^ted plea for minorities was obvious. It was a cover for going back on a 
agreement in order to retrieve the loss of prestige that the British bureaucracy naa 
hotoed at the hands the people. This was a call for a further and more intensive 
course of suffering for ^ Innocent but brave men and women of Bajkot. 
Va^bhbhid Patm howevex ]^^ed with the T^ore Sahib to honour his plighted 
word and avert a mpetittoh of the struggle. 

But his pleadings were in vain. “It now remains for me” 

Vall^hhhai Fatdl m the course oi a press statement, “to invite the nwple of l^w>J 
to resume the seH-dtos^ sufifaring for vindicating tbs liberty ana Mvinb 

Sajkot and the Thalmre Sahib from utter ruin. It is best to ?»toapate and pwv^ 
lor^tim woirt. “H wrote in a recent 

people shoald £ght mto death tit ihe leeton&m Of .the coTeogt 
h^veen hie pie fte^te j^ ie 

Beriamt weortag 



>»fTEtE W^mtf OOMBIlTiBE PBOCaaHMHOft “ 
i^nliiil At anoflier idace Iw sayi 

oaniHJt iKsenblT be withdrawn or arrested because there are at the moment so^rndtro 
eosamunal splits, I see that historv is repeating itself and the power that is Idsiiig 
gioond IS bmoming desperate and fomenting trouble and dissension within, hoptog 
to drag on its existence b;^ means of these dissensions. If the people know wm 
to work the non-violent te6hnique, the powers that are acting in this manner witt 
be confounded and the people will rise victorious.** 

Muslims in Bajkot, for instancet have everything to ran by tbe pec^e 
Baikot securing liberty. They are today depending upon the sweet wUl, not m 
the Buiers, but of the advisers of the Kulei-s ; tomorrow they will share power 
with pec^e because the)r are of the psople. But 1 really do not bediove that 
there is real Muslim opposition in Bajkot. They have enjoyed the best xdiatloDS 
with the Hindus. 1 know this from personal experience myself. During the three 
mont^* brief but brilliant struggle there was no dissension between the Hindus 
and the Muslims in Bajkot. Though many Muslims did mti court imprisonment^ 
the Muslims as a community remained at the back of the .^itation.” 

The struggle has commenced and with it the usual ropression. Mrs, Slastarbal 
Gandhi and Miss Mridulaben proceeded to Bajkot for participation in the struggle* 
T^ were arrested on Iheir arrival in Bajkot 

Writing on Bajkot in a recent issue of the ‘^Harijian**, Qandhiji asks what the 
duty of the Congress is when the })cople of Bajkot have to face not the ruler and 
his tiny police but the disciplined hordes of the British Empire. 

^'The first and natural step*’, savs he, ^^is for the Congress ministry to make 
themselves responsible for the sate^ and honour of Uie people of Bajkot It is 
true that the Government of India Act gives the ministers no power over the 
States. But they are governors of a mighty province in which Bajkot is but a 
speck. As such they have ri^shta and duties outside the Government of India Act 
And these are much the most important Supposing that the Bajkot became tbe 
place of refuge for all the gundas that India could produce, supposing further that 
xrom there they carried on operations throughout India, the ministers would 
clearly have the right and it would be their duty to ask the Paramount Power 
through the British Bepresentative in Bombay to set things right in Rajkot And 
it will be the duty of the Paramount Power to do so or to lose the ministers. 
Every minister in his province is affected by everything that hap|)en8 in territories 
within his gec^raphical limit though outside his legal jurisdiction, especially if 
that thing hurts his sense of decency. Bosponsiblc government in those parts may 
not be the ministers* concern, but if there is plague in those parts or butchery 
going on, it is very much tbrir concern ; or else their rule is a sham and a delusion, 
^us ministers in Orissa may not sit comfortably in their chairs, if they do 
not succeed in sending 26,000 refugees of Talcher to their home witli an absolute 
assurance of safety and freodoin of stieech and social and fiolitical iutorcourse# It 
is insufferable that the Congress, which is today in aUianc^ with the Britisli 
Government, should l>e treated as an enemy and an outsider in the Btates which 
are vassals of the British, 

"fbis wanton breach, instigated by the British Bosident in Bajkot, of the 
charter of the Ulierty of its fieople is a wrong which must be set right at the 
earliest possible moment. It is like a poison corroding the whole body. Will H E. 
the Viceroy realise the significance of Bajkot and remove the poison V* .* 


Jaipur 

Jaipur Administration Issued an order on Dec. 16 prohibiting the entry 


into the Btate of Bbri Jamnalal Baj 
Committee and a native born subject of 


a member of the Congress Working 
Btate. Bhri_ ^jaj was proceeding to 


Jaipur to tour the famine stricken areas of tbe State and arlnunister relief and also 
to attend a meeting of the States People Committee. Tlie Stale autliorities however 
aoented grave danger to the peace and tranquillity of tbe Btate in these innocent 
ictlvillea of Shri Jamnalal Baja} and therefore orderd him not to entei the State. 
To avdd predpitatliig a eriaia Bhri Jamnalal did not defty the order and ittimuxL 
He^ however, aent a letter to the Goundl of the Slate asking for an eaptanatton of 
this uBoaUed for move egalnat him. He also intimated that unless die ban wai 
ufted he wvmld be empetled to defy the order and launch a dvii resistinoa 
campaign In the State. 11m Jaipur admfaiitiid^ at whose head Is a ‘ ^ 
biutmai tlw Jaspiir Praia Shil 

^ ^ foielgii Prime Minister* 
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oonrenienfly forgotten that not long ago the good offioes of Shri Jamnalal were' 
need for billing about reconciliation between Jaipur and its feudatory, Sikar, 

Gandhiji, in the course of his writingB in the '^Harijan”, draws attention to the 
meaninjg and significance of the crisis devdoping in Jaipur as also in Bajkot, 
the action of Jaipur authorities precipitates a first class crisis, it is impossible for 
the Indian National Congress, and therefore all India, to stand by and look on 
with indifference whilst Jamnalalji, for no offence whatsoever, is imprisoned and 
members of the Praia Mandal are dealt with likewise. The Congress will be 
neglecting^ its du^ if, having power, it shrank from using it and allow the spirit 
of the pd>i>le of Jaipur to be crush^ for want of support from the Congress. This 
is the sense in which I have said that the example of Jaipur, or say Eajkot, might 
easily lead to an all-India crisis. 

*^The policy of non-intervention by the Congress was, in my opinion, a perfect 
piece of statesmanship when the people of the States were not awakened. That policy 
would be cowardice when there is all-round awakening among the people of the 
States and a determination to go through a long course of suffenng for the 
vindication of their just rights. If once this is recognised, the struggle for liberty, 
whenever it takes plac^ is the struggle for all India. Whenever the Congress 
thinks it can usefully intervene, it must intervene.” 


• On February 1, Jamnalalji defied the prohibitory order. There was a large 
crowd at the Itailway Station to accord him a public reception. On stepping 
out of the station Shri Jamnalal was driven in a car to Sawai Madhopur and 
informed that he would be released if he left the Jaipur teiritory. On his declining 
to do so he was taken to Muttra and released there. 

A few days later he attismpted re-entry into the J^ur State. What followed 
is described in the following press statement issued by Gandhiji: 

**The following telephone report has been received about Seth Jamnalalji, who, 
when he was arrested for the second time, was accompanied by his son, secretary 
and servant. Seth Jamnalalji was detained at Ajmer road station, 50 miles from 
Jaipur and was kept in the dak bungalow there. Mr. Young went to Bethji in 
person and asked him to enter his car. Sethji declined, saying, **You wish to put 
me outside the border of Jaipur State. I wish to enter Jaipur. I will not accom- 
pany you.” Mr. Young thereupon said, “We are taking you to Jaipur.” “Como with 
us.” Sethji replied, “I cannot rely you on your word.” Mr. Young then said, ‘T have 
orders, you will have to come with us.” 

**Bethji asked to be shown the order but it appears that there was no order in 
Mr. Young’s possession. At length Mr. Young again told Bethji that ho would be 
taken to Jedpur. “If we do not take you there you can have it printed in the 
newspaper that after promising to take you to Jaipur we took you elsewhere.” 
Sethji was not inclined to bdieve anything that was said to him. He said, "I 
will not accompany you willingly. You can take me by force if you so desire.” 
TMs conversation took nearly an nour. 

■**111 the end five men forcibly put Sethji in a car and took him away. In 
this process of using force Sethji was injured on his left cheek below the eye. 
He was taken to Alwar State. Bethji here said, “You cannot act like this. You 
are not at liber^ to deposit me in another State. If you do so I will run a ^se 
against you.” On this Mr, Young brought Sethji back again to Jaipur State. But 
we do not know his present whereabouts. . » i 

“The only remark I have to offer is that this is barbarous behaviour, tereci- 
ness of person, legal procedure and liberty are thrown to the winds. That a British 
Inspector General of Folice should resort to deception and then to personal injury 
to one who was his prisoner is what I call organised goondaism. But I Know 
that nothing will break Jamnalars spirit. He will enter Jaipur either as a freeman 
OT a prisoner^' 


Eaumeipatiou of Edit* 

Bardoloi eeilebratedl the Independence Day in a novd and striking 
India has hot achieved emandpatum yet but Baiddtn had a foretaste ox it on 
Jahury 26&. Ah<mi twenty tJumsand people caBed Dublas or Halis who 
led lives of som-i^dom were, with Bie fm and joyous consent of 
erstwile mastm, freed from a galling yoke and resiorea to 
aiuuieipatiah^ Imwetar, was no sudden oocarrenoe, h swnitiMtteQus a^^ 
iMt oi generoiity on Uie psi?t of die masters. It wis Ike outeoiae : jrf.a 


agttadoo fdng iorl* 
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to pay back, he works as hie master’s peettiii-^ 
meat agriooltarsi wboiizer for his whole life. He is free to work elsewhere wh^ 
there is no work. He is treated with some consideration by his master and his 
bans mihimum needs provided for. The yoke however is still there. Rooently them 
hjaiw been attempts by individual Dublas to escai^e from the thraldom by rmining 
away. There u economic reason behind this attcro])t to escai^e. The price of labour 
» has itsen considerably and tlio Hali cannot benefit by it by romaiuioK a 
The master too on the other hand was finding Hali lal>our uneconomic. Hut the 
social presdge that the posscEsion of a couple of Ualis gave to the master more than 
oounter-balimced the wonomic loss. Ihcre was in tins state of affairs material 
enoi^ for clashes, strife and ill-will. But tlie educativo propaganda carried on by 
‘Qanahiwalaa’ for over a decade through night schools, spinning wheel and other such 
activities prepared both the oppressor aiid the oppress^ for a new. saner and luster 
order. In August 1038 Bhri Vallabhbhai adtlresscd a Conference of tlie landed ciaa^ 
and appealed to them to end the serfdom of the Dublas. A rf^ptcsciiiativo Committee 
with id a^iculturists and four workers was apiX)iiitod. 140 villages were 

n^resented and tlic Committee submitted an unanimous rc^iort making thelollowing 
among other recommendations: 


(1) Every Hali to bo cmancijtatcd in the sense that from 2Gth January 1089 
he earns a wage of 0-4-6 (for males) and 0-3-0 (for females) ; (2) every Hali 
who has worked on his master’s farm for twelve years or mote is automatically 
free from all his debts to him; (3) such IJali as may have worked for loss than 
twelve years to have credited to their account a twcUth of the debt for every year 
that they have worked; (4) an anna iHsr day to be dcdiu^.tod from his wage until 
the debt is repaid, nothing to be deducted from a woman’s wage; (5) everyone to 
be declared free from debt on expiry of 12 years. whcUicr tlio debt bo paid or not: 
(6) every debt to expire with the debtor’s life; (7) a Dubla may engage himself 
on an annual wage ot Its. 80, and Rs. 15 may be deducted from his wage for repay- 
ment of a debt due if any; (8) village pauchs to be api>ointed to settle all questions 
regarding debts. 

A mint meeting of Dublas and the landed classes was held in Bardoli on the 
26th of January for the acceptance of these resolutions, llic resolutions were carried 
unanimously. The meeting was addressd by Gandhiji and Bhri Vallabhldioi Patel 
who explained the implications of the resolutions solemnly taken. **Tho meaning ol 
emanci^tion”, said Qaiidliiji, ^'is that the Halpati is free to choose his own field of 
labour. You have entered into a sacred pact which should make your relaUotis 
with the landowner sweeter than before. You need not have the form on which you 
worked and the former for whom you worked Only you will work voluntarily and 
cheerfully and ho will work alongside of you. That you will be called HalpatU 
does not moan that the owner of tlio land will give up the Hal (plough). The 
rates you have fixed do not mean that the farmer will only pay 0-4-6 when 
there are a bumimr crop and soaring prices. The spirit of the resolutioa means that 
you will give them a much hi^er wage. 

**What you have done today you ought to have done in 1921. But better late 
than never, and 1 am happy tliat you have at last done what ought to have bM 
done But this wage will not emaucipato you really. Agriculture by itself cannot 
support you all. lliat is why 1 have placed the spinning wheel berore the country 
and am never tired of sinmng its praises. My faitli in It grows with the years, 
and 1 may tell you that if you will take up the s^donlng whed in right earnest you 
will never repent'* 

^ Thus was ended the oge-long slavery of the Dublas without any violent fight 
witoout generating any hatred or ill-will. This is how constructive work and living 
aympatliy work. 


Vhe PreUdcntMl Electioa Cootrovenf 

In tlib conneetioii it would be interesting to give a detailed account of the 
OMtiovei^ hdd over the preaidntial dection 

^ I7th. of Janosiry Dr. Pattobki Bitaramaya wrote to the press from 
*55^ J ^ it Jb news to me that I have be©i nominate as a caniBimte for the 
Sy^*^**^ National Owigifeas I beg leave to withdraw from 



the above 

Jannary Maalana Abul JCalam 

the^wse ol which he ssM that he #1* 
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to withdraw his candidature under the impression uwi. x 

name : but 1 am dad to say that 1 have |)revailed ufion him not to do so.” Bb 
the position was &t the doctor to whom it was news that he had been nominated 
as a candidate for the l^identship and who begged leave to withdraw from the 
contest was prevailed upon not to withdraw. 

The issue in the Presidential contest was the attitude towards the Federal 
scheme. Srijut Bose believed in the cx>mplete independence for India. For ^e 
last few months he had been dili^ntly urging upon nis countrvmen to declare 
that a compromise over the Federal scheme would be suicidal follv. It would 
mean the end of the idea of independence. The following is the text of the statement 
issued by Sj. Subhaa Bose on the 21st January 

8J. Snbhas Bose’s Statement 


'^In view of the situation created by the withdrawal of Maulana Ahul Kalam 
Azad and after reading the statement that he has issued, it is imperative for me 
to say something on the subject of the impending Presidential election. In 
discussing tliis question all sense of false modesty will have to be put asulo, 
for the issue is not a personal one. The progressive sharpeniiig of the anti- 
imperialist struggle in India has given birth to new ideas, idcolo{vicB, problems 
and programmes. People arc consequently veering round to the opinion that, as 
in other free countries, the Presidential election in India should be fought on the 
basis of definite problems and programmes so that the contest may help the 
clarification of issues and give a clear indication of the working of the iniblic 

mind An election contest in these circumstances may not be an undc8ira))lc 

toing. Up till now I have not received any suggestion or advice from a single 
delegate asking me to withdraw from the contest. On the contrary, I have been 
nominated as a candidate from several provinces without my knowledge or consent 
and I have been receiving pressing requests from socialists as well as hon-soeialists 
In different parts of the country urging me not to retire. Over and above this 
there seems to be a general feeling that I should be allowed to serve in office for 
another term. It is ^ssible that this impression of mine is not correct and that 
my re-election is not desired by the majority of the delegates. But this could be 
verified only when voting takes place on the 29tb. January and not earlier. 

“As a worker my position is perfectly clear. It is not for me to say in what 
capacity I should serve. That is a matter to be decided by my countrymen and 
in this particular case by my fellow delegates. But I have no right to decline to 
serve if and when I am ordered to a particular place. As matter of fact, I shall 
be falling in my duty if I shirk any responsibility which may be cast on me. In 
vi^ ^^of the increasing international tension and the prospective fight over Federa- 
tion, the new year will be a momentous one in our national history. Owing to 
tiiifi and other reasons, if my services in office are demanded by the majority of 
the delegates with what justification can I withdraw from we contest when the 
issue mvolved is not a personal one at alL If, however, as a result of the appeal 
made by eminent leaders like Maulana Azad, the majesty of the delegates vote 
against my re-election I shall loyally abide by their verdict and shall continue to 
SOTve the Oongiess and the countiy as an ordinary soldier. In view of all these 
conslderatio&s 1 am constrained to feel that I have no right to retire from the 
contest. I am thttcefore placing myself unreserve^y m the hands of my fellow 
delegates and 1 shall abide by their decisions.” 


W. C. Members’ Statemimt 

In reply following statement was issued by Sardar Vi^labhbhat 

Bahfi Mc^ndra Prasad^ Mr. Jayaramdaa ^Doulatramt Mr. /. B. 

9fr. Sankar Mao £ho md Mr. Bhulabhai Beauty memberi ^ the Oongress Working 
Committee on the 24tii. January. ^ _ 

*We h^e tead Babhaa Babu^a statemmit with the care it des^y^. So jar 
iw we know, hithe^ Presi d ential eiectious have bm unanimous. Subh^ 
has set up a new meoedmt, whfoh he had a peiiecH;^ 
xthe eoiiwe adop^ ^hto can he imown only hy e:^ 
doubts i^oitt pritod for consolidation of the Con^ 
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Ow»e»«Hi PtMidenttol decUon « m.tt«rof eontat W« mmM bm i 
nBwaed fnmi njug mything upon tho statement. But ws fwl dmt we ' 
be Mglectagou^ strong vjews about UwfoiiSMmfim 

JJkj" *,“»**" w somw to US that tlm Haulana Soka Idt^M 
MCOI to wi^raw from the^contMt But when ho had finally docided to witliUmwa 
^ ^ had adv^at^ FatUblu’s eloction in cDnsiiltatioii with some of ua. Thia 
toiamn was taken with much deliberation^ We feel that it ia a sound polioy 
to adlmre to the rule of not rc-electing tho same President except under very 
ezcqitional circumstances. ^ ^ 

^ *In his statement Subhaa Babu has mentioned his onpemition to FMleratkms 
This IB sh^ed by all members of the WorkiiiK Committee. It is the ikmimus 
policy* He has also mentioned ideologies, ^)o\\i iim and priMjmmmes. All thli, 
we £m« IS not mevant to the ooiiBidcration of the clioicc or Omgresi l^ident 
Tw Congress policy and programmes arc not dctormineii by its stu'cessive 
Presidents. If it were so, tlic Constitution wouhl not limit tl»r to one year. 
TRie policy and programmes of the Congrws, when they ory not deiermiiifd by Uie 
Congress itself, are determined by the Working C?ommittee. I’hc iHisitioii of the 
President is tliat of a chairman. More than Uiis, the IVesidciit reitriwiiis and 
s^bolises, as under a constitiitioiml monarchy, the unity and solidarity of the 
Nation. This {losition, therefore, has rightly been coiiHidered as one of very grmt 
honour and as such the Nation has sought to confer it on as many m its 
illustrious sons as would be possible by annual elc(*tioiis. 

*nie election, as licfits tho dignity of iliis high ofiice, has alu'nys lieen 
unanimous. Any controversy over the eiecdion, even on the fM‘ore of and 

programmes, is therefore, to be dcjirecatcd. We holievo that Dr. Patiahhi is quite 
fitted for the post of the l^esident of Uic Cbiigress. lie is one of the oldest 
members of the Working Committee and he has a long and unbroken re(M>rd of 

S ublic service to his credit. Wc, therefore, commend his name to tho (VMigress 
elegates for election. Wc would also ask his (‘olli^agurs to urge on Hublms rkibit 
to rec'onsuler his decision and allow Dr. raitobhi h^itaniraiiyya's cloidion to be 
unanimous”. 

Mr. Bosoms CoButer-Btatement 

In reply, Mr. Bose issued the following statement on the same flay 
“It is an extremely pniiiful task for me to eiipge in n public controversy 
with some of my distinguishwl colleagues on the Woiking ('-om»iitU>e but., os 
matters stand, I have no option in iJic mattijr. 1'hc first sliitcment which is issiierl 
on tho 2l8t instant was my cnforccil relation to the slatcnicnt of Mauiana Abul 
Kalam Asad fSahib and what 1 nm saying now is my cntorccil reply to ^ 
ehidlenging statement of Hardar Patel and otlicr Icnclcrs, Jhc rf'S|onsih»lily for 
starting this public controversy docs not rest with me. Imt wiUi my distingiiishea 
colleagues. In an election contest between two members of the Working i>omniittoe, 
one would not exiioct the other memljcrs to take shies in an orgunlsal matjiier, 
because that would obviously not lie fiur. Hardnr l^itol and other leaders hav® 
issued tho statement as members of the AlMndia (yongress Working ivommittee 
and not as individual Congressmen. I ask if this is fair cither, when the Working 
Committee never discussed this question, , i i 

*Tn the statement wc are told for the first time that the d«;lsMm to wlvocate^ 
Dr. Pattabhi's election was taken with much dclilierattoii. Neither I, nor w»»no 
my colleagues on the Working CommittecL had any kiiowlwlge or vto of eillicr 
the ddiberation or the decision. I wish Uie signatories had issued tJio statement 
not as members ^ the Working Comroittoer but as individual Congressincii. 

"If the Pvcaldentia] election is to be an election worth tlic name, there 
be freedom of voting without any moral coercion. Bat docs not a 
iori tantamount to moral coercion? If Uic l*resiiicfit cleejod bj the 

detcaaiai and not be noiynated |»y influential members of llie Working CommiU^ 
wlr Saidar Patel and other leaders withdraw their whin 
ddiegates to vote as they tike? If the delegaU® are given thc^ frcfdom to “ 
thi^tkek there would not be the slightest doubt as to the i^ue of 
^^est Otherwisa why not end iSto decUve system and have the l»rciidcnt 
0 oaoiiiatod by the Worki^ Cominittee? ^ Im 

"It b news to mo4^ there b a rub that the wime person iha 

f,^. 4 aeted Fmident eamiqpt under exocfitioDal ciirmmstanc^ ^ 

^ the OonpesB one will find thal in sevenii cases the same person nm 
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m 1 FBEraDEMTIAL ELECTION CONTROVERSY 
Sarte Patel't StetMinl 

VtfWodWSoi Potei mde the fonowiiiK Blntement on the 25U». JauiMrv 
in t!^y to the etatement from Mr. Bubhoe Chniidm Itose : •»«»««ry 

*?.“**“ *“ “? wnarlng etetement. Hem are the fneti : In eliaoet 

““®£,|?20 wmo^jnemlmre of the Working llominittco have held Infonm! 
OOiM^tathxii WhCT Oandhiji was in tho Working t^nninilUe, lie umd to alve a 
^ by raoommOTdwK for deetiou the name for the ITwidmlial t-hair, bnl ato 
fau withdrawal from ^e angrws ho has wistxl to issue smh statomenia. Neverthe- 
Im membera individually and colla^Uvcly have eonsnltol him about the elHiieo. 

• ® u , <»«««lhitionB with several nicinbors. Everyone of us had 
felt that the >^nlana Bahob was the only jossiWe ehoi.e. Ihii he could not he 
It* during tlic week when the Working t'oniiniUec was in homIoUi 

uandbi]! anpealcd to tho Maulana to allow himself to lai nniniiiaicd. flni ho was 
: ftda m ft n ts On Bunday, January 15, however, he eauie to > iiulhijt nirly in Uie 
morning and told him that it went ajxaiiiHt hi« ^cmin to t him and to onr ereiit 
relict he decided to stand for election. Wc know at ihiu time that hr. iWahhi 
had been nominated bv some Andhra frienda, nnd we know \m that. Biilthaa Ikhti 
was nominated. We felt sure that both would willulruw from the eonU^t and tiuit 
the Maulana Baheh would be uimnimouHly claMed. 

“At an informal consultation at llardoU at one Rta^c or the t)ther of winch 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Hit. .Tawtiltarlal Nehni, lyni Itiijrndrii IVtiwid, Hji. 
Bhulabhai Desai, Acharya Kri]mfani, Mahatma ihindin and myHotf wtTo ivrmMit not 
by design but by accident, it was agrce<l that if )ior chunoe the Mnnlana reimtineil 
adamant in his rcsistcncc, ac(M)rdiiig to the CV)iiRt.itntion, l>r. raitaithi wur the only 
choice left, since we were clearly oi the 0 ]>ini()ii that it wuh innuveHHary to re<olci't 
Bubhas Babu. In our minds there was never any question (»f licftiHl or Ui^htiRt. 

**Let it be noted that Bubhas Balm knows that the pnKiHlure tuh>}>tcti for his 
own election last year was precisely the same as that which is hoing utioptid iu»w. 
Only at that time wo had no dillieulty in i^crsunding other eandidaies to witlulraw. 

“To resume the thread, tliough Maulana Baheb luwl conHonf4‘<l, t»n reaching 
Bombay his mind again l)ecaitio diBtiirlHHi mid ns he thought he roidd not Hhotdder 
the burden of the high office, he rushed back to (lamlhiji to ask him (4i relieve him. 
Gandhi)! did not feci like pressing tlic Maiilmia any further. Wliai hapi eruil ufler, 
the country knows. It pains me to find that Hiihhus Balm inipiiles niotiven hi the 
amnatorics and the majority of the Working (jommiltee. I can only say that I know 
of no moinber who wants the Federation of the (iovcrnmcui <jf Imliii Act. 
And after all, no single member, not even the I'residcut for the lime heing of Uie 
Congress, can dc- cido on such big issues. It is the Ooiigress alone that can decridc 
and. therefore, the Working Committee eolicclivdy, when tlic t ’<>ngri*ijH ih not in 
aeasion. And even tho Working Oommittec has no power to depart from the Iett4jr or 
spirit of the declared iiolicy of the Congress. I wlailly tbsHcnt from (Jic view Uiat 
toe President of the Congress has any |)owerB of initialing iHduu-s save by conseiii 
of the Working Committee. More than once the Working (-onniiHt4« htts assertni 
itsdf in ^e teeth erf opposition of PrcRideiils, who, be it to their 
credit, have always bowed to the will of the Working (ximm it to All colleagues 
not being in Baxdoli and the time being short, I have taken die lilierty of 
anawerin^s Bubhas Babu's statement without reference to my collciigues, who aic 
fm to mve their own opinion* 

“Por me, as to those with whom I have been able to diseiajs the qnesdon, thi 
matter ia not one of persons and principles, nor of Ix*f lists and Uightisis. Ihc 
eonsidei^on is wl^ is in the best interest of the country. 1 hose who have sijokcw 
had, in my opinion, a right to guide the delegates, f rcy ciyc almost uuili 

wiles or letters frwn legates to guidance and I cxiKXd other coIlcnjiiHv* ho nnw 
he reoeiTing them. In the eiieumstances, the right bocomes alsf) a duty. But tia 
toving beei^ for the delegates to exercise tlicir voles ii 

3ie manner they think 


Mr. 8aial Bose's StatemeDt 


iDa.| Mrteiilat imied on Oe 2«b. Janiuu? on the subievt of 
pApa, Mr. Bdraf Cto JSdef, member, Cwigress Working Committee, »ud. 

"lljw 'itBtnDeak wldcA m*«i of my ooUcapiw on the W«)rlciii|{ 

K JUMd OB tlm of Sm eloetioii of the Prcsnteit of tbo 

■ ff oiH eomyilt mo to faiwk my Ntteenoft As thnt ststemcot hss been ki*wi toe 



pnbUcity, I fed it U mydntyeg « member cl the Workhig Gomnutt« 
gi?e^c]ear expreBsum to ^ view I hold and not to allow any Benee of deUcacv to 
itandmnwway. I had no intimation untd yesterday {January 24) mornC 
that anj^of my colleagueB propose to isaue such a statement. My first reaction to 
Budi an intimation was that no member of the Working Committee should tekn 
in a^flteBt between colleagues. I felt also that Btatements by members of the 
Wprbng (^mittee on that subject would accentuate differences between the twn 
Wings of the Congress. I entirely agree with Sardar Patel and the other signatories 
to that statement that greater consolidation of the Congress ranks, greater toleration 
md CTeato respect for one another’s opinions are necessary. And it is becausTl 
led that that statement offends against what they themselves have sdd about the 
necessity for greater consolidation of Congress ranks, greater toleration and great^ 
respect for one another's opinions that I consider it extremely unfortunate. 

"Election to the Presidential chair of the Congress is a matter to be decided 
by delegates drawn from all over India and I feel more than ever convinced that 
nothing should be said or done by members of the Working Committee which init>’ht 
interfere in the slightest degree with the exercise by the delegates of their choice 
in a free and unfettered manner. If some members ot the Working Committee deli- 
berate in secret and then publish the result of their deliberations with a specific recom- 
mendation in favour of a particular candidate, the system of election would be 
reduced to a mere formality. It is obvious that such a recommendation really 
amounts to a mandate which is meant to be obeyed. To my mind members of the 
Working Committee owe to themselves and to the public not to be parties to any- 
thing which might smack even remotely of an authontarian edict. I would conclude 
this statement by releasing to the press copies of the tel^rams which have passed 
between Sardar Patel and myself on the subjoct.” 

Sardar-Sarat Bose Correspondence. 


The following telegrams were exchanged between Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose and 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel : 

Telegram from Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel to Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose (dated Jan. 
23) i “Feel Subhas Babu’s statement on Presidential election needs counter-statc- 
jnent from members of Working Committee, who feci re-elec.tion this year unneces- 
sary. Brief statement ready. It says re-election shall be only on exceptional cir- 
cumstances. No such at present for re-election of Subhas Babu. It rebuts Subhas 
Babu’s contention about Federation, etc. and says programmes and policies are fixed 
not by President but by Congress or Working CJbmmittee. Counter-statcTnent 
commends Dr. Pattabhi for election and appeals to Subhas Babu not to divide 
Congressmen on Presidential election. Vallabhbhai’’. 

In reply to the above, Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose wired to Sardar Patel on Jan. 
24 ; "Received telegram this morning. Bead Maulana’s and Subhas’s statements 
during journey to Sylhet. In my view setting up of Dr. Pattabhi after Maulana's 
withc&awal undesirable. Coming year more critical and exceptional from every 
viewpoint than 1937. Strongly feel no member of the Working Committee should 
rides in cemtest between colleagues. Your proposed statement would 
^ceentoate dissensions between Bight and Loft Wings, whiem should be avoided. Dr. 
P^ttobhi will not inspire country’s confidence in coming fight. Please do 
not divide Congress. Sarat Bose”. 

same day, the Sardar wired back to Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose as follows: 

' Appreciate your triegram. Nothing but sense of duty compels issue of statement. 
IMfo^ce is not between persons but principles. If contest is inevitable, it will 
take place without bitterness and imputation of motives. Be-election is held to be 
Jmciiiciil to coiiptry’s cause. Vallabhbhai”. 

|)n Januiqry 25, Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose wired to Sardar Patel : 
triegifim last night, Moming papers published statement by you and six members 
of Worl^g Committee. Propose rrieasing to Press this evening copies of telegrams 
between ns. Trust no objection. Sarat Bose”. „ 

jSard^ ^^lertainly no objection to publication. Vallabhbhai. 


Mir, Snhius Bose’s 

the aWfc JeniW^ir, ^ Offigiess Preriaeet, Uz. £»Ma3 Ciutnd m^! 
vid Sar^KT Vi4^iwwloi»i Piilri. 



PBESn^STIAL EauaCHOK nONTBnvgnay ^ 

^ f®£. -into t public eontrovotsy by the itiiteamto 
M D». ftitrtlu end Boi^ Pete). The former mys tW thew 
• wmimoua de^ anmne the people Booth India In coienU end of Andhnin 
wtkuliur that the nest l^ident abould be ait Andhrait& It ia diflirult to boUeva 
Oonwesamcn w any pprt of India think in t«rm« of proviiicialwm. Moewnm 
1 Jiavo before ine at the present tnoment telegrams frum Auilhra voUiiitarlW 
jnsuring XQO of supjxjrt. And so far ns Tamil Nadu is fritmds there an 

iiPDong those who are most insistent that 1 sliould not witlidraw inm tlufcontest. 

^Sardar PateVa statement contains a rallmr dnina^ing roiifossioiu lie says that 
some members of the Working Committee held an im)H)rfant (Hmsultalioo among 
themselves and came to a certain dectision. Is it not Burprisiiig Uiat ueiihor the 
President nor Uie other members of the Working Committee knew anytluiig of this f 
It is clear that he wants a President, who will Ua a mere flgurelieml ami a ioii in 
the hands of other members of the Workinu: C/ommitUy. The r'tove confessloti also 
confirms the f;;cneral impression that the Working is rtirlly cotiUolled 

by a group wiiliin it and that the other members arc thoi jii siilferunoe. 


*^ough the Congress resolution on Federation is one of uneomjwomislng 
hostility, tlic fact remains tliat some influential Congnnis leivlors have laseii lulvoeating 
the conditional accciUancc of the Federation Bihcme iu iirivatc mul iu public, lip 
till now, there has not b(H)n the slightest desire on the part, of the Uightisi tcoilm 
to condemn such activities. It is no use shutting oiu^'s eyes to tite reality of the 
situation. Can anybcxly ehallcngc the fata that thci belief is widely held that during 
the laming year, a compromise will l)C ellbf’itHl betwet'ii the llritisn (Sovcrnniejti mi 
the lliglit wing of the Congress ? This impri»Hion may bo entirely erruncuus« but 
it is there all the same and nolKxly can deny its existence. 

'^Not only that. It is also generally belioval tliai ilio prosisx'iivo list of 
Ministers for the Federation Cabinet has Wn alrwuly drawn up. In the fircum- 
stances, it is but natural that the Left or liadicul bltK* in Uic Ompess should feel 
so strongly on the question of the Federation Bchemu and sliould desire to Imve 
a genuine anti-Federationist in Uie l^csidential chair. I’he detenu iiuiUoii of the 
Congress High Command to have a Uightist in tlic Chair at any cost has only 
servw to make the liiwlical elements feel more suspicious, 

“The whole trouble has arisen because of tiie attitude of the Itight wing to* 
wards the l^rcsidential cletJtion. Even at tins long hour, if they accept an anti- 
Fedcrationist President, tlicy can cad this controversy nt once iiml Uicreby avert 
diMcnsions witliin the (congress, 

“S))cakirig for myself I have, already announ(;e«l in luililii* lliat tlic real issue 
is that of Feimration. If a genuine anti-FeilcrationiHt is ai’cepU*d as the J*rcsident 
I shall gladly retire in his favour. This offer, publicly anuouncoil, will stand 
till the eve of the election.*! 


Mr. Bose Ro-eleetod President 

On the 29th. January Mr. Subhas Chandra Bobo was rc'clocUxI Prcsidisni 
ol the Indian National Congress by a majority of 2(^1 votes, llic final figures 
Mr. Subhos Chandra Bose, 1,580. Hr. Pattabbi Hitaramayya, 1,.I77. 

The fallowing gives the voting figures Province by Province 

Dr. Pattabhi Mr. Bubhiuf Bose 
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Tbe Mahatma on Boae'i Ra-elaetlon 

On the Slat. January Mahatma Oandhi iasued the following atatement on the 
dection of Mr. Bubhas B^e to the PresidentBhip of the CongresB 

Mr. Subhaa Bose haa achieved a deciaive victory over hia opponent, Dr. Patta- 
bM Bitaramayya. 1 must oonfcaa that, from the very beginniim, I waa decidcilly 
againat Ida re-election for reaeona into which 1 need not go. I do not aubaeribo 
to Ms facta or the argumcnta in hia manifeatoca. 1 think that hia references to 
hia colleagues were unjustified and unworthy. Neverthelesa, 1 am glad of his 
victory. And since I was instrumental in inducing Dr. Pattabhi not to withdiaw 
hia name as a candidate when the Maulana Baheb withdrew, the defeat is more 
mine than his. And I am nothing if 1 do not represent definite principles 
and policy. Therefore, it ia plain to me that the delegates do not approve of 
the principles aud policy for which 1 stand. I rejoice in this defeat. 


^It gives me an opportunity of putting into practice, what I preached in 
my article on the walk-out of a nunority at the last A. I. G. C. meeting in 
Delhi. Bubhas Babu, instead of being President on the sufferance of those whom 
he calls Rightists, is now President elected in a contested election. This enables 
him to choose a homogeneous Cabinet and enforce his programme without let or 
hindrance. 

“There is one thing common between tihe majority and the minority, namely, 
insistence on the internal purity of the Oougress organisation. My writing in the 
Harijan have shown that tiie Congress is fast becoming a corrupt organisation, in 
the sense that its registers contain a very large number of bogus members. 1 have 

suggesting for the past many months tiie overhauling of these registers. I 
have no doubt that many of the delegates who have been elected on the strengtli of 
these bogus voters woula be unseated on scrutiny. But 1 suggest no such drastic 
step. It will be enough if the registers are purged of all bogus voters and are 
made fool-proof for the future. 

**The minority has no cause for being di^eartened. If they believe in tiie cur- 
xent programme of the Congress, they will find that it can be worked, whether tlicy 
ure in a minority or a majority, and oven whether they are in the Congress or out- 
side it The only thing that may possibly be affected by the changes is the parlia- 
menta^ programme. 

“l^he Ministers have been chosen and the pro^amme shmied by the erstwhile 
majority* But parliamentary work is but a minor item of the Congress programme. 
Congress Ministers have after all ,to live from day to daj. It matters little to them whe- 
&er ^ey are recalled on an issue in which they are in agreement with the Congress 
policy, or whether they resign because they are in disagreement with the Congress. 

«“Aft6r ail, Subhaa Babu is not an enemy of his country. He has suffered for 
it* tn his opinion, his is the most forward and boldest policy and programme. 
The minority can only wish it cdl success. If th^ cannot keep pace with it, they 
must come out of the Congress. If they can, they wul add strength to the majority, 
minority may not obstruct on any account. They must abstain, when they 
co-Oi|>erate. I must remind all Congressmen that those who being Oongress- 
aainM* remain outside it by design, represent it most, Those, therefore, who feel 
unl^mfortable in being in the Congress, may come out, not in a spirit of ill-will, 
with the ddiberate purpose of rendering more effective servica” 

What followed next is given in the words of Bj. Bubkas Bose in the course of 




The Indian National G>ngre8S 

SeHioa— Tripuri— lOth. March to 12th. March 1»39 

Two hundred thousand perrons *««ndod Hm 
National Congresa which opened at 6-30 p.m. on the ™ 

amidiitheatre in VUhnudatt Nagar. Inpun in tlic Central I'rovincca. 

The wooded hill-side, rising behind the 

of the green hills beyond. “naiMlo Maiaram*’ would Ims sung, the 

When Seth Kv«« Uic iwple 
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cx-President of the Congress, would ta c c ^ PitlfMttta was not 

Maulana Arod said ttot Mr. Itow’s j^mwy, but he iumc to Triiwri 

such as could have enabled hi* ^ntUUiw would improve 

asainst the doctore; adywc. They had^ aH but it w«* l^r 

scwiori to-day* io tncir 
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Swat Chandra Hose. Delegation Weleossed 

Pandit Jawaharlal waa there Uwley 

the Eteyptian dolcpation. fhe lA . ■ Uj^wiit a mcsaage of hope to tlw 

to fdffl a long-staiidinj! promise. Thcj ha ^ able to ecnd through the deiegatro . 

?n^ "l hoiS.” Panaft Nf*™TC “tn^Sk. leV* <>* o««fV2 

a etailar misage to Egypt, "ac ^ PriUd, Imporlalutm. It to 

thee are fighting tte ••mo enemy wo® wnt'vet we cen benefit from each o*h<** 
^ St tSmdiaons in In«Ua arc di«^tj^“t ^ Uiem here to-night. 


THE INDIAN NMIDNAL 

be eauffled by the great honour of bringing to the people of India^ on behalf of the 
people of E^t, xnoet cordial and irat^^ greetings and best widies for this 
^onous OGrtuitry. (Loud dieers and applause). 

''L|uiie8 and gentiemen, the visit we ^y you, in resik>n8e to your kind in- 
station, evokes in our hearts the deepest zedings, and brings back to our minds 
numerous oharaeteristics common to our two countries, and the diffierent as^ts 
that link us together. Is it not a fact that rdigions and philosophies sprang from 
the l^t and combine us together ? The East has been the birth-place of teligioiis 
whidi preach co-operation and peace, religions that set the ideals for a potimifal 
life among ail people and seek the welfare and happiness of all. 

It #aB therefore no wonder, he continued, that the fedings of the pec^le in 
both countries were similar, and it was no wonder that there was resemblance m 
li^ersMp and movements and in the methods of struggle between the two ooun** 
tries. 'Tt was in the year 1918”, he continued, *'that our leader Zaghlul I^a 
shook imperialism in £^pt and at about Hie same time, the far-sightd leadership 
of Mdiatma Qandhi began to break the chains of imperialism in India, These 
leaders and thdr colleagues, with great patience and persistance, have fought for 
past so many years. Zaghlul Pasha fell in the battle-field, an old and sick man 
who wimstood hardships. Indeed he was a brave commander. Nahas Pasha, 
our present leader, carried aloft the banner of Zaghlul. Detention, exile, persecution 
and threats luive never deterred him from his objective, and he finally succeeded. 
His farsighted leadership has led Egypt from victory to victory, winning for her the 
Tmty of Independence and Alliance signed in August 1936, and the Treaty 
Abolishing Capitulations signed in Montrem in May 1930. 

^Ladies and Gentlemen, the decisive element in the success of Egypt was 
unity. No people fighting for tiheir liberty can afford to be disunited. We were a 
nation of Muslims and Christians, but Zagbliil forged us into a nation of Egyptians. 
([Loud cheers and applause.) It is our unity and leadership that socur^ for us 
independence and liberty. 

^Ladies and gentlemen, the present visit, I hope, will inaugurate a new era in 
the rdations of %ypt and India, and as Mahatma Gandhi has said in his telegram, 
the visit will a^ra an insoluble bond between India and Egypt. Nothing will be 
more wdcome to the Egyptian nation and to our Ijeader, Nanas Pasha, than to 
receive a Delegation of the Congress to the Wafd Congress which will meet in 
April next. I hope that this exchange of visits will inaugurate a uew era in the 
relations between the nations of the East. 

^Before concluding, I would like to express our great admiration at the sight 
df such huge multitudes of people coming from all parts of your immense country 
and r^resenting hundreds of millions of (merent religions and cultures working 
hand in hand for the great cause of India and our hope that just like in Egypt, 
where Arabs and Christians merged together and lought against Imperialism, in 
India also the people will merge together and fight for independence.” 

Tbe Welcome Addreat 

The following are extracts from the Welcome Address delivered by Sj. Seth 
Ooetndas, the Chairman of the Beoeption Committee 

It was during the Nagpur Congress in 1920 that the Congress Provinces were 
caeafatuted on a In^isUc basis. A separate province was formed out of the Hindu- 
•tahi^peaking districts and named Hindustani C. P. Its ancient name *Mahakoshal’ 
' triw ]»vived^ w movement of 1930, and snbseipieiitly it was 

ippteved by the to the Congress, Mahakoidial clmms a 

ilLqlKam Its pmilk^ Mstmy ot the last 18 years can welt jizsdfy this claim. 

of this proving gave a ready reroonse to the Non-Go^^ieratiozi and the 
CfivU IHaoheiUenea movm^ The Fl^ Satyagr^ which uUimatdy succeeded 
& Nagpur waa ats^ at JubbulpcHU The Forest Satyngraha was striirted at <he 
iiiitanoe Jof ^ 

Even M IIhs mniasii^ It has no mean adiievemd||t to its credit 

Darlhl tibe 1923 ths Swaraj party secured majorilies only :^ JBen^ and the 

^Centm PrevincM rna^t^ broke down after some ttee, but in our 

emdd Je fonn^ ior full three years. In the 1926, 

dm were . of 
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MahiOcoslial by the late Pan<Ut MotUd Kehru 
dlet^ will, for erer, rmain a matter of pride to us. If one audyses the 
iiiiilts of 1937 and takes the figures of Mahakodial separatdy from those of othd 
fista of 0» P. and Berar, one will find that Mohakoshal leads all other provinceSb 


Ihece is only one reason for our success. The people of this provinoe haifo 
njSrer given even a moment’s thought to any organisation other than the Otmgxe^. 
whenever an election fight ensued, it was always directly between the Congresamte 
on One dde and the apologists of the BriUsh rule on the other. The Hindu BalUnit 
the Besponsivist Party, the Ambedkar Party, etc., never found a congmiial soil m 
hfahakodial. Tlie Muslim Ijcague came into esListence in our province only last yeair. 
We always rdoice to remember that on the eve of the Bimon Commission’s visit to 
India the landholders of Mahakoshal convened a meeting and passed a unaaimbns 
resolution to boycott the unwanted Commission. All provinces of India have vied 
with one another in offering sacrifices for the freedom of the country. All that we 
claim is that whatever our shortcomings in other directions, the province of Maha- 
koshal, to which you have allowed the nrivilege of welcoming you to-day, has not 
been found wanting in its devotion to the Congress. 

After the ezami>le of the Chairman of the Haripura Congress Bocq[>tiOQ 
Gommittee. 1 had decided to wind up my speech here. The situation which has 
dev^oped in the country during the* past few weeks as also the international situation 
however, compel me to add a few words. Ihe world is passing through a crisis. 
Small or big wars have been going on in Europe and Asia, and any day a world vw 
mi^t breeds; out. Even if India so desires, she cannot keep wholly aloof. In order 
to^ide our attitude towards any such war. we shall have to gauge the .position of 
England and France on one side, of uermany and Italy on the other and of 
America and Japan on the third. After the conquest of Abyssinia by Italy, it is only 
the Arabian Sea that separates us from the new Italian Empire. Again, both Italy 
and Germany having obtained footholds in Spain, the Mediterranean route is no 
long^ as open to England as it had been in the past. Whenever a war breaks out, 
our armies are speedily sent out to Europe. In case of an invasion from outside, 
India will have no means of defence left to her. 


We are now threatened with foreign invasions not only from the West but also 
from the East. The rising power of Japan is as much a menace to us now as some 
Western nations had been in the past. Japan kept aloof during the last war, but this 
time her attitude seems to have changed. A section of the American press has gone 
even to the extent of asserting that Czechoslovakia was sacrificed at Munich solely 
on account (ff the fear of Japan. It is rumoured that secret reports from British 
spies stationed in the Far East stated that as soon as England would declare war 
agiunat Germany over the Czechoslovakian issue, Japan would invatle Australia and 
that it was on receipt ol these reports that Mr. Chamberlain hurriedly made up his 
mind to see Hitler and sacrifice Czechoslovakia. The Mediterranean Sea has almost 
become an ’Italian Lake.” The only hope of protecting British possessions in the 
Far East lies in America’s siding in any future war with England. At present all 
the efforts of England are Erected towai'ds inducing America to loin the war. Eng 
land desires that America should commit herself to lovcs’s labour of protecting the 
Britifih J^pire in the East History records so far no such example of altruistic 
alltoce in the world of politics. Bmidl wonder that at the present moment public 
opini^ in America is against any sacrifice on the part of America in men and money 
Ibf the protection of Bintish poBsesBions in the Eut 

k is 0 circumstances, it is doubtful how far Britain will be able to defend 
fniw : Bha wtil have to defend hmolf, and she cannot do so until she has complete 
over foreign policy. Thus, it is obvious that the problem 

can not be seinurated from the bigger <iuestion of her indepen- 
» F c^tM %rmahyi J and Itally are cUiermined upon a war beeause 
■ need ^ land Considered from this point of view, 


tieb suMns^nlations. ‘ Oonsideied £rom this point of viev, 
tteBjriwri Wet oopnlation is growine rapidly, but tira door 
her people. A large numbm^ Indim 
yjSS: ,a. eentarr and with the sweat of their b»Mr 

Even in these lands, our oountw- 
terms of equality. The question 0^ 

.. In Kenya the Hignlanda.ciMi' uj# 
not the coloored. The wt , .tb^ , , 

P°yF”» ' oountryoiwD,. . 


HT6d Jiim for yem imd irho are also Buppoiod^^ to^ 

hsTe so rights to purchase those lands. England can even tolerate tiie talk 
of returning Tanganyika to Germany, but declares hersrif powerless to .protect 
the interests of her own subjeots in South and East Africa. OnW last year 
the British Goyernment entered into a trade agreement , on briudf of India 
with South Africa against the commercial interests of the country and without the 
consent of the Central Le^slature. The Minister for Interior in the Union at South 
Africa hinted only the other day at lemslation for segr^ating Indians residing in 
Natal and Transyaal. Even Ceylon. Fiji and Malaya and BritiBE Guiana continuously 
• giye pin pricks to our people settled there. 

Last year I saw with my own eyes the pitiable condition of our people in 
Africa. It is there that we fully realise the fact of our political bondage. Had we 
been independent, wc would not hare tolerated this condition eyen for a single day. 
I could understand only after yisiting Africa why, after fighting for the nghts of 
Indians oyerseas for so many years, Mahatma Gandhi airiy^ at the conclusion that 
the question of Indian settlers is dependent for its solution upon the question of 
Indian independence. 

Thus, turn whereyer we may, we find ourselyes faced with dijfficulties. At this 
juncture what we need most is solid patriotism, political sagacity and sound leader- 
ship. What a pity that at this very critical hour in our history signs of internal 
strife should manifest themselves. We have begun to think of changing horses in 
midstream. 

The Indian National Congress was founded for carrying on the struggle for 
freedom, and from time to time we have not hesitated to be guided bv dictators. 
Even during the periods intervening between various movements, we could not fully 
follow democratic principles. . Even England, known as the birth-place of democracy, 
substitute a coalition ministry, on the basis of dictatorship, in times of war. Our 
Congress organization can be compared with the Fascist Party of Italy, the Nazi 
Party of Germany and the Communist Party of Russia, although they have embraced 
violence and we are wedded to the creed of non-violence. All the inhabitants of Italy 
are not Fascists, the entire German public is not Nazi, neither are all Russians 
Communists ; yet almost all Italians, Germans and Russians have faith in their res- 
pective parties. Every Indian is not a four anna member of the Congress, yet all 
Indians are with the Confess. Mahatma Gandhi occupies the same position among 
Congressmen as that held by Mussolini among Fascists, Hitler among Nazis and 
Stahn among Communists. 

Ihe Confess as at present constituded, is the creation of Mahatma Gandhi. 
Its aims and ohjects and the means of attaining them, namely, truth and non- 
violence, have been laid down by him. The various struggles for independence initiat- 
^ during the past twenty years were started, carried on and terminated in accprdance 
with his dictate. True, the Mahatma has no specific place assigned to him in the 
written constitution of the Confess, but he will deny that a practice has grown up 
to elect as the Congress Presid^t the person upon whom Mahatma Gandhi’s choice 
falls and for the President to nominate on his Working Committee mostly those 
^proved by Gandhiji. In brief, he has been all in all in the Congress. Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nriiru declared the other day in Europe that Gandhiji is even greater 
than the Congress^ The President of this year was right when he said recently that 
it would be a tragedy if he got the confidence of others but failed to win the con- 
fidence of the greatest man of India. 

To-day we have assembled here under peculiar circumstances. Mahatmaji has 
dadaied the election of this year’s President as his own defeat. It is also stated fiiat 
the new programme is to resort to direct action once again, if necessary, aftcnr giving 
amnths’ ultimatum to the British Governm^t. I plead ignorance ox secrets, but 
ali far as I am aware, Mahatma Gandhi or any of his colleagues has never enaxressed 
himsell in favour of accepting the Federal part of the Government of India Act. If 
this porition is conceded-‘-ana I have no reason to suspect otherwise—l make bold to 
say that the issue before us is quite simple. A struggle against Federation is a lore- 
^e conclusion. What remains for decision is the rime and the manner di imUatog 
rile cfunpaign. 1 hope that the fi^t will be a non-violent one. 

Mahatma Gandhi is the Acham of non-violence and knows best the 
of the non-viotot struggle. It is, tberefoze, naturally expected that it shoufit be 
to the good old teadier to deride when and bow the next fight should M'llSrtod* 
j&s a matter of fact, the straggle is already in progress. 

H eomp^ the Britiim provinces. The lohjorit^ 
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liwbiees axe imda the oootio] of the CragieaB t(Hley. If I ham eorteoUy foOewei 
tha Tiewfl of the PreBident^ I tUak hit desvre Ib to extend Um Coag^cesB 
over the remaining provinoea. Gandhiii has already started the struggle in ladiaai 
8tat»i. The country will be the gainer ix, as 1 have stated above, vdb OongreBS 
seoures control over the remaining provinces and throws its full wdffht in tte 
stru^le to win the fight in Indtim Btates. 1 have not the least doubt that Mahatsiail 
will nimBelf give a new turn to the struggle at the opportune moment and what the 
President wants to-day will surely happen to-morrow. 

I admire the enthuBiasm of those who are impatient to give a fight. In pbUtics 
enthusiasm alone, however, does not bring success ; confidence in the accredited leader 
and discipline are essential. The strength gained by the country under the leader- 
ship of Mahatma Gandhi during the past twenty years is unprecedented in our 
poliUeal history. Like a tried General several times he asked us to march forward, 
and when necessary he slowed down our pace, and at times cried halt. Under his 
guidance wc have not stumbled yet, and there is no reason why we should deviate 
from the path so far followed by us. 

The Presidential Address 

The following is the text of the Presidential Address of 8]. Suhhaa Chandra 

Bose 

^Comrade Chairman, sister and brother delegates,— 

thank you from the bottom of my heart for the great honour you have 
done me by re-electing me to the Presidential Chair of the Indian National 
Congress and also for the warm and cordial welcome you have given me here 
at Tripuri. It is true that, at my request, you have had to dispense with some 
of the x>omp that is usual on such occasions— But 1 fed that that enforced st^ 
has not taken away one iota of the warmth and cordiality of your reception 
and I hope that nobody will regret the curtailment of it on this occasion. 

'^Friends, before 1 procera any further, I shall voice your feelings by ex^ 
pressing our jov at the success of Mahatma Gandhi’s mission to Rajkot and the 
termination ot his fast in consequence thereof. The whole country now feds 
happy and tremendously relieved. 

^Friends, this year promises to be an abnormal or extraordinary one in 

many ways. The Presidential election this time was not of a humdrum type. 

The election was followed by sensational developments, culminating in the resig- 
nation of twelve out of the fifteen members of the Working Committee, headed 

by Bardar Patel, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad and Mr. Kajendra Prasad. Anoth^ 
distinguished and eminent member of the Working Committee, Pandit Ndmi. 
^ougn he did not formally resign, issued a statement which led everybody to 
bdiove that he had also resigned. On the eve of the Tripuri Congress, the events 
at Rajkot forced Mahatma Gandhi to undertake a vow of a last unto death. 
And then the President arrived at Tripuri a sick man. It will, therefore, be 

in the fitness of things if the Presidential Address this year can claim to be ^ 
departure from precedent in the matter of its length. 


'^Friends, you are aware that the Wafdist ddiegation from Egypt have 
arrived in our midst as the guests of the Indian National Congress, you will 
loin me in according the most hearty welcome to all of them. We are extiemdy 




Pi4i Q^mumy hn eonspiring to dimtpiilo Soviet Busi^ Aronl 
XT ^ tine being. But now long wiU ti^ poesiUe ? And i 
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^ tine being. But ^^long wiU tbat be ppesilde ? And wnnt 
md Omt Bntain gained by trying to humiliate EusBia. 

‘^ese iB no doubt that as the reault ot the recent intemadone! 
nente In Europe as well aa in Asia^ British and French impeii^iBm have eeerii^ 
a eonriderabla setback in the matter of strength and prestiga 

^Coming to home politics, in view of my ill-health, 1 shall content myself trifli 
referring only to a few important problems. In the first plaee, I must give a ^ijnr 
and unequivocal expression to what I have been feeling for sometimefi past, namriy. 
that the time has come for us to raise the issue of Swaraj and submit our National 
Dmand to the British Government in the form of an ultimatum. The time is iona 




Scheme will be forced down our throats. 

*The problem is as to what we should do if the Federal Scheme is eonvenieiitly 
shelved for a few years till peace is stabilised in Europe. There is no doubt that 
once there is stable peace in Europe, whether through a Four-Power Pact or through 
some other means-- Great Britain with adopt a strong Empire policy. The fact that 
she is now showing some signs of t^ing to conciliate the Arabs as against the 
Jews in Palestine is because she is feeling herself weak in the international sphere. 
In my opinion, therefore, we should submit our National Demand to the British 
Government in the form of an ultimatum and give a certain time-limit within 
which a reply is to be expected. If no reply is received within this period, or if an 
unsatisfactory reply is received, we should resort to such sanctions as we possess in 
order to enforce our National Demand. 

‘"Ihe sanction that we possess to-day is Mass Civil Disobedience or Satyagraba. 
And the British Govemnfent to-day are not in a position to face major conflict 
like an All-India Satyagraha for a long period. It grieves me to find that there are 
people in the Congress who are so pessimistic as to think that the time is not ripe 
lor a major assault on British Imperialism. But looking at the situation in a 
thoroughly realistic manner, I do not see the slightest ground for pessimism. With 
the Congioss in power in eight Provinces, the strength and prestige of our national 
organisation have gone up. The mass movement has made considerable headway 
throughout British India. And last but not leasts there is an unprecedented 
awakening in the Indian States. What more opportune moment could we find in 
our national history for a final advance in the direction of Swaraj particularly 
when the international situation is favourable to us ? 

^'Speaking as a cold-blooded realist, 1 may say that all the facts of the 
t-day situation are so much to our advantage that one should entertain the 
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imperialism irresistible. 

**Shall we have the political foresight to make the most of our present favoura- 
ble position or shall we miss this opportunity, which is a rare opportunity in the 
life STa nation?” 

*1 have already iref erred to the awakening in India and to the awakoiing in the 
Indian States. I^am definitdy of the vitw that we should revise our attitude towaids 
the States as defined by the Haripura Congress resolution. That resdution, as you 
aiie aware, put a ban on certain forms of activity in the States being conducted in 
name the Congress^ Under that resolution neith^ Parliam^tm^ work nor 
the stru^le against the work (?) should be carried on in the name of the Congress ; 

rinee Haripura mudi has happened. To-day we find that the Paramoont Power 
m m leagtze with State authorities in most places. In such circumstances, diould 
ire of the Congress not draw closer to the people of the States f 

have no doubt in my mmd as to what our duty is to-day. Besi^ lifting 
the above, ban, the work, el guiding the popular movem^t in the States for Oivu 
Xibfity and BespooBible Government should be conducted by the Workhaa Ckimmit^ 
tee on a cconprehensive and systemalic Imsis, The work so far O^e 




disdb^e it in a ocanprehenrive and systematic way and, if neces^, 
meirial Sub-Committee for the puroose, The fullest use should m 
ig^^ce Mid of Mahatma Gandhi and of the 
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|il> Ifae diteotion of Bi^araj. l^t will need adeq:uate f^reparation. la ^ the fitil 
l»aG^ we shall have to take steps to ruthlessly remove whatever (mrri^dh^ 
psm^ has entered in our ranks, largely due to the lure of power. smU ira 
work in close ooK>peration with all anti-impmalist ofjganisatioaa bl 
the opuntry— particularly the Kisfui movement and the ^ade Union movement; 

&e radical elements in the county must work in close harmony and eo^ 
OpQaticm and efforts of all anti-impeiwist organisations must converge in 
diieetkm of a final assault on British imperialism. 

*'Frleod8, to-day the atmosphere within the Congress is clouded and dis- 
sensions have appeared. Many or our friends are consequently feeling doprewed 
and dispirited. But 1 am incorrigible optimist. The cloud that you see to-day 
is a passing one. 1 have faith in the patriotism of my countrymen, f mn stma 
that, nefore long, we shall be able to tide over the present difficulties and restore 
unity within our ranks. 

*'A somewhat similar situation had arisen at the time of the Gaya Oongresa 
in 1^23 and thereafter, when Deshbandlm Das and Pandit Motilal Nehru dt hallowra 
memo^ started the Bawraj Party. May the spirit of my late Guru, of the reveted 
Hptilid and of the other groat sons oi India inspire us in the present crisis, and 
Mahatma Gandhi, who is still with us, |i:uide and assist our nation and help the 
Congress out of the present tangle —this is my earnest prayer. Vaude Mataram.” 


Proceedings and Resolutions 

Second Day— Tripuri— 11th. March 108S 


Uproarious scenes marked to-day’s proceedings of the session. Mr. Kf. 8, Amy 
moval tlmt, in view of the alarming state of the President’s health, the 
consideration dt the resolution on the clarification of the misunderstand- 
ing that had arisen out of the Ihresideiitial election, should be referred to the A, 1. 
C« 0. for disposal at some future date. 

This was greeted by loud shouts of ‘*no, no” from a section of the delegates 
and the proceodingB were interrupted for a few minutes. 

Mr. Aney, wno was constantly interrupted, stated that it was not neoessaxy 
for him to make any speech at all. They nad listened to the condition of healta 
of the President ana he was sure that uiey would carry his motion unanimously. 
(Shouts of *^no” and “withdraw the resolution” from a section of the House.) 

Pandit G. B Parity speaking next, explained that Mr. Aney’s resolution smijg^t 
to rder the first resolution passed by the Bubiects Committee to the All India CotH 
gtess Committee. The delegates might recall that the resolution referred to etate^ 
ments made during the Presidential election. The delegates had the fullest authori^ 
to decide whether the matter should be discussed in the open session now Of oi 
zefenred to the All-India Congress Committee for disposal. Bo far as he himsdif 
was concerned, he was in weement with Mr. An^’s proposal. Everyone wa% il 
present, anxious about the Kastrapathi’s health and everyone was anxious ^at lii 

idiould recover as soon as possible. If Mr. Aney’a pn^al wrji accepted, it wm 

PMible to remove the President immediately to the hospital at Jubbulpur. (renewed 

S huts of “no, no” and “withdraw the resolution’’ from a section of the 

ouse). It was also the wish of all leaders, said Pandit Pant» Hie 

resolution should be refmed to the AU-lndia Gemgress Committee and not 
discussed in the open session. 


Maulana Abut Kalam Azad then put the morion to the House and after count- 
lag hands twice, declared Mr. AneyV proposal carried by a deaf nta^lyt 
Bengd ddegates voting against it This was the signal for uproarious scenes. 


wit 

more or lera mfined to the Bdigal dd^tes’ enclosure. The uproar incsreiuied 
w dgoor and within it few minutes, inat of the ddogates ana eenne vidtofa ^ 

fremt of the rostrum. ^ : 

Zmdahed^’, Chandra Boae-ki-Jd” “Subhas Babu-M-Jd^ 


is ydoe^i^ hut friri Id 
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f. Other leaden came on the roatram end hurried couBultatkma were ]ie}<L Bui 
the cxoird coutlQued to shout and everytime Mr. Nehru attempted to speah, th^ 
were renewed shouts, making it impossible for him to proceed. Tbe vast 
gathering outside and those gathm'ed in front of the rostrum were, however, sitting 
m perfect order. 

The impasse continued for over an hour. Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru all the while 
sUiiiding in front «of the microphone. He bowed more than once in appeal to the 
crowd to listen to him but tiiey did not respond and continued to stand and 
shout, some shaking their clenched fists at him. 


At last, Mr. Sarat Boae ctime to the microphone and asked the crowd 
to sit down, which they did and later, on his appenl went back to the enclosure. 
Mr. Nehru again came to the microphone and, amidst confusion again, started to 
address the gatheriM. , . , 

Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru, whose patience app^red to be nearly exhausted, was 
heard talking to Mr. Sarat Bose excitedly. Mr. Nehru persisted m addressing the 
gathering ana, after a few minutes, appeared to have got control over the situation. 
^ uproar subsided gradually and excepting for occasional interruptions the entire 
audience settled down. 

After a few minutes, there was complete order, and in perfect silence, the vast 

f athering heard one of the most imp^sloned and feeling speeches from Mr. 

awahailal Nehru, whose voice was faltering and who was brimming over with feel- 
ing. He made a supreme appeal for discipline and chastised the rec^citrant dele- 
gates, repeatedly reminding them that they had done the greatest injury to the 
Congress by their exhibition of temper and indiscipline. 

Mr. Nehru spoke in all for about forty-five minutes, both in Hindustani and 
English. He said, am afraid I have tried the patience of the House for a long 
time now. 1 did not come here to make a sj^ech or discuss this or that 
question. 1 simply came here to explain the position which the President 
want^ me to explain. You will remember that votes were taken on Mr. 
Aney’s resolution and Maulana Saheb had declared that it had been passed. 
There was some protest from a certain section of the House and 
was a good deal of shouting. The President was clear in his mind as 
to the result and I came to tell you that, if you desire to have a division, 
certmnly there will be a division. Every facility would be given, so that there 
would be no doubt as to how many voted on this side and how many on the other. 
I came here only to tell you that. As it was inconvenient to have a division here, 
as the delegates were mixed up with visitors, it was desirable to arrange the voting 
to take place in the Subjects Committee pandal either to-night or to-morrow. I 
was asked to convey this to you and 1 came to the microphone. For some reason, 
which I have not been able to fathom, a section of the House started that uproar. 
I do not Imow whether I have offended you, or you felt that I have offended you. 
It is a great grief to me to see such a sight. 

**May I add a few words? We have heard for a long time about certain 
indiscipline in the Congress and Mahatma Qandhi has been writing about it. In 
fact, to-d|y in the Subjects Committee, we talked about this question. It is obvious 
that the Congress couM function only if it is an efiicient and disciplined organisation. 
We talk and we ^link of the great struggle before us, the great struggle that is 
devdoping in India. Some of us think in terms of an earlier struggle, some 
peiha^ of a struggle at a later date. But all of us think in terms of the great 
struggle ahead. We are growing stronger day by day. This organisation is growing 
and It is stronger to-day than what it has ever been. (Cheers xrom a large section 
eff Abe audience^) Everything depends upon you and I and all of us who are tied 
to^^ether by the Congress.’* 

Proceeding, Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru referred to disunity and communal 
disturbances^ particularly in his province, and said that it was the communid 
qurotion which stood in the way of Inma’s independence. “Are we to start now 
within our own ranks, within our own organisation, this kind of mutuid conflict^’ 
he asked. shudder to think what the consequence would be.” 

you read the articles which Gandhiji has written during the liit m<mA^ 
yon will see a certain agony of aoulin it Ton will notice me j^n 
You may agree or diaagtee with what Qandhiji had written, but wxto 

Irom hia heurt Why w it so t Because he is to-day fuUy consrioua of fib: eQinm 
ffisrugfde* He ia prqibxbg ior it He wants the CongseM and Ihe^ 
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in tall talks and that indticiWis 
^mide. Ua own instrument is rusty and he feds for it. He talks fubOntt 

iddighipobn and indiscipline, because the time is ycxt near when I mid you will te 
tb the test (Subdued cheers and clapping.) llierefore, it is time to be united 
and disciplined. It is a grievous sight, a painful sight to see some of our comtadM 




aaakxeh with us, shoulder to shoulder, and have to prepare for the struggle. It 
a painful sight ; yet I tdl you that in my heart, I welcome it most.^ 


Mr. Nehru app^red to be overcome with emotion at this stage and his 
voice faltered. He said: After all, many of us present here have devoted a large 
portion of our lives to the service of this great organisation and we have beSa 
working shoulder to shoulder all these years. During all these years, this is the 
first time I have witnessed such a scene. During more than a auarter of a century--- 
and I am sure there are many others whose service to the country and the 
Congress are much longer than mine and they have served more than what I have 
done— I do not know how many of you remember such a scene. During the last 
twenty-six years, I have attended the Indian National Congress year after year; 
I have never seen such a scene» though I have seen many strange things. 


**I beg of you to understand the true implications of what has happened* 
It does not matter, if it is a small thing or a big one. We all get excited. I too 

f t excited very often. I feel sorry for it afterwards. I apologise for it afterwards. 

know my own weakness. We have got to take a lesson from such happenings 
and incidents. The main thing is this. We have to learn a lesson from tms 
incident. We should not allow such things to happen again. If we have fully 
realised that this kind of thing does weaken the Congress and if we have learned that 
lesson, it is well. Otherwise all our talk, all our struggle for the past so many 
years will be a vain attempt. 

Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru’s speech in English (reported above) was preceded by a 
Hindustani speech. Coming immediately after the uproarious scenes, Mr. Ndiru 
was speaking with excitement and declared that a couple of hundred people could 
not have prevented Mm from s|)eaking, even if ho had to wait till to-mon’ow 
morning. “I will be before you until I am able to say what I have got to say. 
You can continue to shout it you like. You know how things placed before the 
Congress are decided by a maiority. The question before the House was dwided by 
such a majority and a handful of delegates cannot try to stop the proceedings after 
the majority had Myen its verdict. This is not democracy. Ihis is goondaism. 
This is Fascism. This is neither Socialism nor Democracy. (Loud cheers from all 
over am^diitheatre). Warming up, Mr. Nehru declared, ‘‘A lakh of j^ple were 
waiting and wasting their time for the proceedings to go on, but hardly fifty or 
hundrA people prevented the proceedings.” 


In a milder tone, Mr. Nehru proceeded to explain why he wanted to speak. 
All that he wanted to convey was that in response to the demands by a certidn 
aeetioiL of the House, Maulana Azad had decided to permit voting to take place in 
ihB Subjects Committee pandal to-morrow. Mr. Nehru added that so many 
proposals were made during the discussion yesterday before the Subjects CommittM 
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|F Mr* M. 8, Aney theo ros^ to mthdraw Ids reBolution. He said* "I am biioie 
you to ask jrour permission to ivithdraw the resolution which I moved a shoHi vi^Ib 
ago. In doing so, I wish to make a brief statement. I fdt that .something ibrnild 
be done to put a stop to the discussion of the resolution in which the Fresidetit 
directly or indirectly was^ concerned. I felt that in the present state of health of the 
Resident, we should not discuss this resolution. Therefore, 1 suggested that the 
be referred to the A. 1. C. 0. and I must make it clear that the su^estion 
viSi my own. 1 did not consult any of my Bengal friends. I made this suggestion 
after a good deal of consideration and some of the leaders concerned readily agre^ 
to it. 1 came forward to get it approved by you. My main object was to give 
satisfaction to our Bengal friends in particular and others who are interested in the 
health of the President. 1 made this endeavour and in view of the opposition to my 
resolution from some of our comrades and in view of the disturbs conditions I 
think it is propef that 1 should withdraw this resolution. As the resolution has 
dready been declared carried by the President, I have to request you, delegates, to 
allow me to withdraw it. I have, no doubt, that you realise the need for my with^- 
drawing it. Once I withdraw this resolution, the situation will ease and the procee- 
dings can go on.” 

Mr. Aney* 8 request for withdrawal of the resolution was put to the House and 
carried. Thereafter, resolutions welcomi^ the Egyptian delegation and expressing 
sympathy with China were put from the Chair and passed. The Chair also moved a 
conaolence resolution (passed earlier by the Subjects Committee) and this was passed. 

The National Demand 

Mr. Jai Prakash Narain then moved the resolution on the National Demand. 

Mr. Jai Prakash Narain said that it was a most vital resolution and referred to 
the Independence resolution passed at the Lahore Congress. The goal of indepen- 
dence was far away, but the struggle of 1930-31 had taken India a good deal forward 
and Congress Ministries had helped them to o^anise and uplift workers and 
peasants. ‘ We are, however, convinced that the Federal part or the Constitution 
contained in the Government of India Act, 1935, does not part with any vital powers. 
Therefore, we have declared that any atten^t to impose this Federal scheme on 
India will meet with determined opposition. The federal scheme is only one aspect 
of the question. The bigger and fundamental question is how to win freedom and 
establish Swaraj for India. Hence this resolution.” 

The speaker referred to the awakening among the people in the Indian States 
and said that they were coniident that in any future struggle for freedom, one-third 
of the Indians living in the Indian States would fight, Moulder to shoulder, with 
their brethren in British India. The speaker asserted that no struggle could be 
successful until and unless the Congress was united. 

Continuing, Mr. Narain referred to the uproarious scenes in the House earlier 
and said that the demonstration showed the weakest link in the chain. “It makes 
me hang down my head in shame, particularly in view of the fact that we have 
some prominent visitors from Egypt amongst us this evening. What is the impres- 
sion they will carry about us with them 7 The demonstrators are neither true to 
the Congress nor to the country. I am confident that with a will to strengthen 
ourselves, we s^l be able to eliminate such persons from the Congress. A mffer- 
ehce in principle cannot be settled by a show of fists. On b^ali of the Socia- 
lists and Communists, I beg of you, beg of the President, Maulana Azad and Mr, 
Jawaharlal Ndiru to pardon us for this evening's unruly and undemocratic 
dem<mBtrati(ms.” 

Acharya Narendra Den, seconding the resolution, said that the object of the 
resolution was to prepare the country tor the struggle for freedom, but freMom could 
not, however, be won without unity. He deeply deplored the evening’s happenings 
and said that the demonstrators should have considered the presence of the B^yptian 
J>elegation among them, unless this unruly and indiscipline dement was diminat- 
ed, he asserted that there was no chance of success for them. They mast organise 
themsdves in putting their house in order. He emphasised the need to f^em to 
look into their wealmeBses and remedy them immediately as othorwto to power and 
peifition that to CVmgxess had attaindl would be undermined and destio;!^. 

Ux. 8ardt Boie, c^)posing to resolution, said tot it had been tod 
send amendments to the resolution, but his preoccupation with the Ptoidai|^ illlies*’ 
inevented him horn doing so. He had also not expected to resototto 
np to-id^t and hence be had not been able to move to ainentktol#' ^ 
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- • raKdataon cwitoing nothiiie but worda, ineffisctiTe wordi^ whiflh do aSt 
jjy •oyjpto <n action, wcmis which do not rivu our people any lead" added 
1& Boee. ‘The first four paragraphs of the resolution repeated what we hate hm 
in wery »sion durma the few years and also at every meeting of the 
Woelafig Oommittee and the All India Oongxbs Committee." 

. Mr. Barat Bose expected the framers ot the resolution to realise that the JHI 
had come to give a definite lead to the people but he had to confess that his axpeSKi 
tions had been rudely shaken. *'Do you want to postpone this struggle till afP" 
the people are united ? If that is what the resolution means, it wilT be more 
honest to say, 'Let us abandon oui fight’. Let us not deceive our people." 

Mr. Sarat Bose, continuing, smd that self determination for a people was the 
universally accepted principle in the modem world. This principle had been 
iq[>plied in the case of many countries and the map of the world had changed 
ccmsiderably since 1918 and yet the application of this principle had been denm 
ip India. With its hoary civilisation, with its distinct culture and traditions and 
its fundamental unity, India had been denied this right. The Government 
India Act was a negation of this principle. 

Mr. Sarat Bose continued : “It is time we ask the British Government in no 
uncertain terms whether they are prepared to concede the principle of self- 
determination to India. In order to enable them to give us a categorical reply 
to our demands, we should fix a time limit so that we may be able to consider 
the question at the next session of the Congress. It would be better to give six 
months’ time but it may be even one year, as we will be meeting only next year. 
Having regard to the fact that the Congress is in power in eight provinces, having 
regard to the fact that the States’ subjects are definitely moving toward 
responsible government and civil liberties and having regard to the international 
situation, I have no doubt that the result will be obvious. A treaty will have to 
be drawn up between the British Government and the Congress. If the reply 
is unsatisfactory or inadequate or no reply is received, it is my humble submission 
that the Congress should then resort to such sanction as it can impose.’’ 

Mr. Sarat Bose suggested that the Congress should take the necessary steps, 
both in parliamentary as well as extra-parliamentary affairs, and prepaid &e 
country for “the fight." The Congress Ministries in the eight provinces could 
create a deadlock. “Do you think that the British administration can go on in 
India if the eight Provincial Governments resign ? If the Congress Ministries 
resign, naturally non-Congress provinces also will have to follow suit and march 
abreast with us in our attack on British Imperialism." Mr. Bose asked, in 
conclusion, if they were not adopting a policy of drift by passing this resolution. 
“If we do not adopt a firm line of action, we shall be betraying our people and 
will be ac>cused of betraying the cause of the country." 

Mr. Bharadwaj supported the resolution. Mr. A, M, Azad supporting the reso- 
lution, said that the younger section in the Congress was ready to take orders. 

Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru, speaking next, said that the resolution has been unani- 
mously passed by the Subjects Committee. He was, therefore, surprised to find 
opposition to the resolution from Mr. Sarat Bose. He could not understimd Mr. 
Bose’s opposition. Mr. Bose had said that the resolution contained nothing 
but words. Mr. Nehru wanted to know what Mr. Bose’s own amendment 
contained except empty words. The language used by Mr. Bose was one 
which India was accustomed to use twenty years ago. 

Mr, Nehru held that they could not escape the struggle even if th^ desimd 
it, but he was opposed to the ultimatum tactics suggested by Mr. Barat Bose. In 
tiie first place, they would be deceiving themselves if they thought that they could 
win their freedom from the British Government by using bombastic phrases and 
words. Then again, the ultimatum idea would give a chance to the enemy to 
prepare himself. As for Mr. Barat Bose’s contention that the Congress Governmenti 
fhottld create deadlocks, Mr. Nehru said that deadlocks could help the Congress 
16 some extent, but they could not certainly solve their main problem cS. winhihg 
m ^eedom of the country. 

Mr. Jaiprakaah Narain, replying to the debate, said that Mr. Sarat Bdlii 
#ppQsUion was like a stab fi’om behind. Mr. Karain alluded the plan of acti^ 
lormuiated by mutual consent with Mr. Barat. Bose and said that the idea^ 
ultimatum clause had been deleted from that plan. 

W Boss, intervening, denied having agieed to d6tete the idtii^^ 

ymmilik Tba xeMution majority. 



TBEX!^^ 

Mr. Sfi Prakaaa, thereafter, moved his reBolution xm 
was paased the Subjeota Oommittee this morning. He pointed out now ree^t 
tb^ had beia many reports of bogus memberships at Congress elections a^ 
other malpractioes. They could not prepare the counti^ for a stniggle udIcbs th^^ 
united and oxganisd. Pundit Nekhiram Sharma seconded the zescdntibn, 
was carried unanimously. The proceedings then terminated. 

Third Day— Tripnri-im March 1989 
Faith In Blahatina Gandhi 


The third daylh session of the Congress was resumed at 9 a.m. to-day in the 
Subjects Committee pandal. Maulana Ahul Kalam Azad presided. Only ddegates 
and the Press were admitted. Elaborate arrangements had been made to pretent 
a repetition of last night’s uproarious scenes. Strong volunteer forces were 
stationed all round and inside the pandal to maintain order. The delegates were 
"" seated in separate enclosures according to provinces. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant formally moved his resolution. He said that 
after what had happened yesterday, he had no heart to speak and therefore 
requested the House to pass it. The following is the text of the resolution : 

"The Confess declares its firm adherence to the fundamental policies of the 
Congress which nave governed its programme in the past twenty years under the 
finance of Mahatma Gandhi ana is definitely of the opinion that there should 
be no break in these policies, and that these shoula continue to govern the Congress 
programme in the future. 

"The Congress expresses its confidence in the work of the Working Committee 
which functioned during last year, and regrets that any aspersions should have 
been cast gainst any of its members. 

"In view of the critical situation that may devdop during the coming year 
and in view of the fact that Mahatma Gandhi alone can lead the Congress and 
the country to victory during such a crisis, the Congress regards it as imperative 
that the Executive Authority of the Congress should command his implicit 
confidence and requests the President to nominate the Working Committee for the 
ensuing year in accordance with the wishes of Gandhiji.” 


Dr. Gadgil sccnded the resolution with a speech. 

Mr. K, F, Nariman moved that in view of the alarming state of the 
President’s health, the consideration of Pandit Pant’s resolution be postponed till 
the President was in a fit condition to attend the meeting (cries or "no, no” and 
counter cries). Mr. Nariman asked the delegates not to be swayed either by political 
or party considerations. He appealed to the delegates on considerations of humanity 
not to proceed with the resolution in the absence of the President who had come 
all the way to Tripuri risking his life despite the advice of his doctors. The 
resolution in question directly concerned the President, and it was hmhly improper 
to debate it in his absence, particularly when he was seriously ill. While deploring 
last night’s demonstrations, Mr. Nariman asked the House u it was right because 
a few over-enthuliastic people with mistaken notions staged demonstrations that 
they should discuss this resolution. Mr. Nariman, in conclution, said that he did 
not want the resolution to be shelved, but desired only that the considetiiition of the 
resolution must be postponed. He appealed to the House to oemsider his 
prc^Kxdtion dispassionately (cries of "no, no’’). 

Maulana^ Ahul Kalam Azad said that he had admitted Mr. Nariman’s 
{opposition and would put it to the vote of the House. He not oGnsider it 
neoeasary to have any discussion on Mr. Nariman’s proposition. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pamt said that some people had aidped hint what 
his view was on Mr. Nariman’s motion. He wanted to it dear that he was 
definitely oppo^ to it as it would serve no useful purpose. 

Mr. Nariman'z motion was thmi put to the vote and, on a show of hands, it 
wi^ dedared lost. 

Sardar Sardul Singh moved an amirndmAnt waving 

to bat ' 

Gandhi’s gun^oe and cotoMntion^M 




tOoneMH was not a rote of oenme agidmit menibert of IlM 

Gonumittee. In his opinion, there could have been no better Worl^ 
:y6mtnittee» The resolution now before the House was tantamount to a voie <2 
neiumre on the dde^tes who voted for the re-election of Mr. Subhas Ghandni Bbae 
the CkmgresB Tresident against the wishes of some members of the WcaiMig 
Cbminittee. The speaker had no. doubt that Mahatma Qandhi was above paH^ 
and bick^ngs and he did not weh^ this resolution. He had also no doubt |||| 
Mahatma Gandhi could continue to give his guidance and co-operation iiiii 
without this resolution. This was an attempt to exploit the name ol Mahatma 
QandhL It was an injustice to Mahatma Gandhi to use his name and exploit it in 
Hds manner. (Cries of *^No, no'*). The Working Committee could not lose sight 
of the fact that as much as one-third of the total strength of the Bubimts 
Obmmittee has voted against it. Formerly, those who differed from the Woridng 
Committee were not more than thirty. If they persisted *in their present attemptv 
h would mean dividing, the Congress into two sections whidh would not be in um 
interests of the country and the Congress. 

Mr. BharadwaJ moved an amendment, se^ng the deletion of the paragrajA^ 
relating to ’‘aspersions". He maintained that the resolution had been concdvA in 
a parUsan spirit and meant an indirect vote of censure on the President He 
asked the leaders to take note of the growing discontent among the rank and file 
in the Congress, particularly after the acc^tance of office and warned them 
against am^vating this feeling of discontent Yesterday’s demonstrations clearly 
(Sowed ^t there were people in the Congress who were neither Leftists nor 
Eiid^tists. They had made tndr entry into the Congress somehow or other. Be 
condemned yesterday’s demonstrations and uproarious scenes and declared that 
his group would do its utmost to prevent such demonstrations in future. “Our 
posiUon IS very difficult because we cannot be a pai'ty to such demonstrations and 
yet the Rightists would not listen to them," The amendment aimed at uniting 
them all together. Mr. Bharadwaj added : “We are prepared to accept the clause 
rdating to the Working Committee being nominated with the approval of Mahatma 
Qandhi, but our request is that this clause relating to aspersions should be 
omitted." 

Mr. Nariman moved an amendment stating that the Working Committee 
should be appointed in consultation with Mahatma Qandhi and not with the 
approval cl Mahatma Qandhi, as had been suggested in the resolution. He did 
not want to make a speech but would request the House to pass his amendment. 

Mr. J?. K. Sidhwa moved an amendment seeking to add to the aspersion 
clause the words “aspersions cast by any section of the public," The speaker 
said that excepting for this he was in whole-hearted agreement with the 
xesolution. His amendment had become necessary in view of the President’s 
i^aration that he never doubted the bonafides of any of his colleagues on the 
Working Committee. His name having thus been eliminated it was necessary to 
add the words suggested by him. - 

Mr. Bhayangaraehariar (an ex-Andaman psisoner) moved an amendment 
seekiiig deletion of the wmds relating to “aspersions". 

Maulana Nuruddin Behari, in his amendment, sought that the policy of 
the Congras and its programme should be based on democratic principlesi ai^ 
that the Congress orwisation should not become a tool in the hands of one 
sia^e individual. “We have full ccmfidence in Mahatma Gbmdhi but not in those 
who have been working out his policy, because these are surrounded by self-seekers.” 

Matdana Azad then announced that the ammidments given notice of by Hr. 
Lokia and Mr. Aehut Patwardhan were not being moved as the movers did n^ 
want to move them. He had, however, accepted the xequisiticm s^t by w. 
L. X. Moitra and 22 others that these amendments must be allowed to be moved 
by someone dse. Mr. L. K. Moitra dmn moved ior the ddetion of the pan^nrialt 
selatina to “aspersions." 

^ m. Ma^a deplored the “unfortunate demonstration yesterday." As a result 
m dds. the House was in a deqmte mood. But he would like to remind thM 
igm m djnncmstration was the result of the serious condition of the Oongsesa 

atmoB^iere was Mter. He said, ^11 

iugrated by me^ you will be cehsisnMH^ 
(cries of “no, It hs^ 
election of Mr. Subhas 
Ut Mm coantiy; Pkndit Govind Balla))^^ 
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lAteiided the Subjects Committee and made a stabmient ezpxessing the 
never doubted the bona fide$ of any of bis colleagues on the Working Oomihil 
After that statement, there was ho room for this resoluUon. If they passM 
elution at this critical juncture, they would do great harm to the eause ^t 
dear to them alL Jdr. Moitra maintained that the last paragra]!^ of the resdutioii 

r against the constitution and that it couHL not be discussea without amendiug 
constitution. He had himself thought of raiiung a pdnt of order and hi 
desired to emphasise that point now. He submitted that they should part in 
mutual trust and friendship. If this resolution was passed, a section of the 
delegateB would go back with the impression that a no-confidence motion agidnst 
the President mom tiiey had elected had been farced through the backdoor. 
Mr. Moitra moved anotiher amendment suggesting that in the third paragraph 
the following words be added : ^iEor which we have to prepare the country^’ after 
the words '^coming year.” 

Mr. Jai Prokaah Narain said that he wanted to make a statement on bdialf 
of the Congress Socialist Party. "Our Party voted for Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, 
but from the very beginning we had made it clear that our vote did not mean a 
settling of the issues between the Bightists and the Leftists. We voted for Mr. 
Subhas Chandra Bose, because we prdeii'ed him to the other candidate, namely, 
Dt. Pattabhi. We then never exx^ecM that it would lead to a schism in the Con- 
gress. Our Party does not and will not participate in this quarrel. I am convinced 
uiat this could have been averted. We tried our best to prevent it. We failed and we 
were disappointed.” Mr. Narain then detailed their efforts for a settlement and how 
they failed and said : ''We went to Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose and requested him to 
issue a statement clearing the position. Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose agreed, but the 
statement he made was not satisfactory. Coming to Tripuri, we approached the 
other side and discussed with them how a settlement could be effected. Here also 
our attempt proved abortive. We believed that unless the next Working Committee 
Was appointed in accordance with the wishes of Mahatma Gandhi it will not be 
possible to maintain unity in the Congress.” 

Nr. Jaiprakash Narain continued : "There are things said in the resolution with 
which we cannot ^ree. If only both sides had co-ouerated with us, it would have 
been possible to bring about a settlement. 1 do not wisn to participate in this quarrel 
and tnei'efore, we have decided to remain neutral in the voting on this resolution.” 

Mr. M. S. Aney, opposing the resolution, deplored that all earnest efforts to 
avoid a discussion on this resolution at a time when the President was ill had 
faB^ and the resolution had been brought before the open session. He did not 
blame anyone particularly for that. But it was unfortunate. 

Beferring to the resolution, Mr. Aney said that he did not see, how it was 
necessary. If it was only to clear misunderstanding, there was no need to bring in 
tlie question of policy and programme. It was not possible to hide the fact that the 
resolution breathed diffidence in the President. Despite what Mr. Bajagopalachari had 
said, ^e speaker could not agree that the resolution did not amount to a vote of 
no-c<mfidence in ^e President. Viewing the resolution purely from a ccmstitutional 
point of view, Mr. Aney said that even if it was technically in order, it certainly 
went against the spirit of the Congress constitution which gave the Ckmgress Fresi- 
dWit complete power to nominate nis Committee. The Congress canstitution never 
Intended that me President should be a mere figure-head notwithstanding what 
fome members of the Working Committee had said in their statement on the eve 
oI the presidential election. It was the President's business to form the Cabinet 
hi which he had confidence to guide the Congress. As long as any attempt was 
made to restrict this power of the President in nominating mi own Working Com- 
mittee, he had no doubt that this action went against the spirit of the constitution^ 
He appealed to the House not to stultify itself by passing the resolution. 

Mr. Bankim Mukharjaa, opposing the resolution, said that the statement made 
by Mr. Bubhas Chandra Bose clearly showed that his election had nothing to do 
with the policy and nrogrconme of the Congress. They had assembled to^y to dis- 
euss the important issues facing the country. It was unhirtunate tSmi those imr 
ant issues w«te being ehdved. The most impii^^t issue tas Fa 
to <moee it. Hukherjee wanted to know if it wM psopat 
the dignity of tim flie X^gress to get this leimlutiou^ t^ 

' pasisd by # ibty per 
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^ ^ jUvalboeiiiif the leaders had come to affxeemeiit among AemeelTee f In hhi xq^nldil^ 
^ Ihe reemutioQ went against the apiiit of truth and noii«nolenGe. 

I* Mr. Niharendu Dutt Mazumdar. opposing the resolution, said that the House irail 
^ ^^mtidg its time in discussing a resolution which should never have been brought 
'tf mihra^^ only showed lack of confidence and trust. He referrred to the lepoiM 
oiBCUSMODS at Bardoli where some members of the Working Committee discus^ 
^e question of the President for the next year behind Uie back of the President. % 
amounted to a caucus trying to decide things for itself. He wanted to know whit 
was the basis of the suspicion against the President. The members of the Work- 
ing Committee should have made their suspicions public and shared thm mth 
the delegates so that the delegatee could have acted accordingly. This Oiilf 
showed a spirit of vindictiveness on the part of the members of the Working 
Committee. He regarded the present resolution as a backdoor method. He askM 
the delegates to stand on their own legs, and not make their love and reverenoe 
for Mahatma Gandhi lose sight of this. He appealed to the House not to adopt 
*this cruel course of a vote of no-confidence through the bacluloor.” In conclusion, 
Mr. Majumdar appealed for postponement of the consideration of the resolutioh. 

Pandit Oovinda Balliihh Pant^ replying to the debate, regretted that he 
had to speak on matters relating to the President in the latter’s present condition. 
But it was not his choice. Things had been said during the debate, which required 
a reply. The Pandit proceeded : * This resolution is in no way a '*no-confidenoe” 
motion against the President. If we wanted that, we would nave broi^ht in a 
straight motion of *no-confidcnce’. The majority has elected Mr. Bose as President. 
We do not want to reject that verdict. What we desire is that he may continue as 
President and at the same time we may be able to bring about unity in the 

Congress and make it strong.” Pandit Pant, proccemng, quoted Ms^atma 

Gandhi’s statement in which he had said that Dr. Pattemhi’s defeat was his 
defeat and that it was apparent to him that the majority of the delegates 

did not favour his policy and principles. It was clear, therefere, that Mr. 
Subhas Bose could not nave the advice and guidance of Mahatma Gandhi 

as he used to have before. It was agreed on all hands that if the work of 
the Congress was to be carried on. Mahatma Gandhi’s advice as also the active 
participation of other members of the Workin{^ Committee, their old and truat^ 
leaders, i^uld be available but in the present situation, this was not possible. That 
was why they had to do something by which the desired end could be gain^. The 
resolution sought nothing more than that. It was possible that when uie delegates 
vot^ for Mr. Bose, they did not want it to be a vote of “no-confideno^ in 
Ma^tma Gandhi. Barring a very few, all those who had spoken on the resolutioii 
had agreed that they wanM Mahatma Gandhi’s leadership and also the co-operatioh 
of the old members of the Working Committee. 'Tf you wont Mahatma Gancmi 
to back you, you must tell him *We did vote for Subhas Babu. but did not mean 
we have no confidence in you’. Some of the speakers objected to the suggeatioh' 
that the Working Committee should be appointed in consultation with MMiatma 
Gandhi, It only showed that they did not mean what they said, when they 


that they wantM Mahatma Gandhi’s guidance In the coming crisis, it is Gan^iiM 
and Gandhiji alone who can lead us. Who can doubt that ne is the one man wto 
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you do not give him some voice in the formation ci the Congress Cabinet f * 
Quoting again from Mahatma Gandhi’s statement, Pandit Pant declared: ’Tf you 


bis advice and guidance”. HIgiessing for a while, Pandit Pant said that wherrar 
nations had progressed th^ had done so under the leadership of one man. Qm* 
many had rehed on Herr Hitler. Whether they agr^ with Herr Hitler’s methodi 
or not. there was no gainsaying the fact that Germany had prewressed under 
|foiT Hitler., Similarly, Italy bad risen bedause of Sinor Mussolini and it waa^ 
l^omthatiaM 

|Uig Lenin, Mussolini im Hitler in the aaiue group (laushter). 

■ • many mingB that H« JHte 
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ku DO ss« to grind. Tbea wby riumld tre not nnp tho foil admilMgB of thilt 
foBtor T” (cheen^ Pnndit Pant i^ted the enggestion u»t the xeiolation Mvoned of 
vepbdetta. 

Mauiana Axad then pat the yarioae amendments to TOte* The 
were declaied lost by oyerwn^ming majorities by show of hands. 

The original xesolution was declare carried, by show of hands, amidst resound- 
ing shouts of ^'lld^atma Gandhi-ki-Jai”, by an overwhdming majonty. The Bociidist 
{Mffty driegatee remained neutral. 

On the resumption of the plenary seesion of the Congress at 6-90 p. m. to-day, 
resolutions on Palestine and Balaobistan passed earlier by the Subjects Committee 
were put from the Chair and carried with acclamation. 


Foreign Policy 

Pandit Nehru then moved the resolution on Foreign Policy passed by the 
Subjects Committee yesterday. He emphasised the need for India taking a keen in- 
terest in foreign policy, because it was a vital question affecting their intmsts con- 
siderably. He said that India had to pay attention to the fintish foreign policy, 
because, unfortunately, she was still part of the British Empire, and whatever mreign 
policy &e British Government adoptki, affected India. Though what was happening 
m the world did not affect India immediately, these were bound to affect and did affect 
a country like India. The Pandit strongly criticised the foreign policy pursued by Mr. 
Chamberlain and said that it was a dangerous one, particularly to India, as it meant 
destruction of what had been regarded as good and necessary. 'T hate the 
fordgn policy of the British Government and emphatically declare that I cannot 
stand it and that India cannot associate herself with it.” He instanced the re- 
cent happenings in Czechoslovakia and China. He said that he had the picture 
of Czechoslovakia before his mind and he could not but condemn in the strongest 
terms "the betrayal of Czechoslovakia by England and France.” ”The League of 
Kations and G^eva,” Pandit Nehru said, Sre nothing but the tomb-stone of 
peace. History will never forget the treachery of the British and French Govern- 
ments in the betr^al of the little democratic country of Czechoslovakia.” 
Beferring to the Bpanish war, Mr. Ndiru said that if Bepublican Spain 
failed, it was not because of the arms supplied by Italy and Germany, but 
because of the plotting of British and French Governments which were deter- 
mined to kill it, and they had succeeded. "We cannot keep quiet when these 
murders of democracies are going on. India cannot be a j^ty to this kind 
of murder of democracy. India must dissociate herself from the British foreign 
policy and line up with freedom and democracy-loving countries. India is on me 
thresnold of her freedom, and she is bound to play an important role in the world’s 
history. Tlierefore she cannot remain indifferent” 

Mr. Bhulabhai Deaai^ seconding the resolution, emphasised the need for India 
taking a keen interest in foreign affairs. They should know where they stood with 
regard to the outside world. He dissociated himself from the present policy of the 
Bntidi Government as it was based largely on the betrayal of States wnich she her- 
self had been instrumental in creating. Condemning the Frontier policy of Ihe 
India Government, Mr. Desai said that the Government had admitted that fifteen 
crores of rupees^'had been spent on maintaining peace and tranquillity in the frontier. 
BefOTing to the League of Nations, Mr. l)bal said that India could not be 
a member of that body as things were at present, because it would mean a second 
vote to England. But he would have no ol^ection to India being a member pro- 
vided her mected representatiyes sat in the League and talked on equal terms with 
the other world statesmen on problems affecting the world. ’’Mahatiph Gandhi’', 
he eoncluded, ‘‘has got his own fordgn and domestic policy. The main feature of 
his foreign policy is goodwill and friendship with other oountriesi. His domestie 
policy is based on truth and non-violence.” 

The xesolutioa was passed unanimously. 


Indian States 

Bahu Bajendra Praead then moved the resduiion on Indite Bteiles passed by 
the Subjects Cennmittee this afternoon. The following is the teat oi the sesoiutioii 

^The Congress wdeomet the awakening of the people A Indlsii Ststei in 
many parts of the ooisitix and eondders this as a hopenit prdade 
needom oomprMng the whole of India, lew the OoMgiem hte * 
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Mioie 'ccmntry. While appreciating that some Rulers of "^"Btates have recognised 
ttSis awakening as a healthy sign of growth and are seeking to adjust themsdvea 
# it la eoKipera thdr people, the Congees regrets that some other Rulera 

: nave sougM to suppress these ^movements by banning poEuseful and legitiiiiate 
Otganisations and ml political activity, and, in some cases, resorting to cruel and 
mEdman repression. In particular, the Congress deplores the attempt of soma 
Snlers to sedc the aid of the British Government in India to suppress their owa 
aao|de and condemns the unwarranted use of the military and police forces Imit by 
British authorities. 

*^e Congress expresses its sympathy with the sufferings of the growing 
number of refugees from various States and trusts that the public will render 
tbma every assistance. 

**The whole of India was profoundly stirred by the announcement of an 
indefinite fast by Gandhiji in order to remedy the breach by the Thakore Sahcdi 
of Rajkot of the settlement arrived at between him and his counsellors on the one 
hand and Sardar Patel as representing the people, on the other. The Congress 
expresses its gratification at the recent agreement resulting in the termination €i 
the fast, and trusts that the people of Rajkot will have tlieir aspirations fulfilled, and 
further nop^ that Princes of Kathiawar and other parts of India will march 
with the times, and in co-operation with their people, introduce responsible 
Government. 

'*The Congress regrets that several State Governments besides Rajkot have 
gone back upon their assurances to ^eir people and their pledged word. It trusts 
that these breaches of agi-eement will be repaired and the assuranccB given will 
be honoured. 
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has justified itself by encouraging the peoples of the btates to organise themselves 
and conduct their own movements for freedom. The Haripura nolicy was conceived 
in the best interests of the people in order to enable them to develop self-reliance 
and strength. This policy was dictated by circumstances and by the recognition 

of the limitations inherent in the circumstances but it was never conceived as an 
obligation. The Congress has always possessed the right, as it is its duty, to 
rade the people of the States and lend them its influence. The great awalmning 
mat is taking place among the people of the Btates lead to a rdaxation or 

to a complete removal ot the restraint which the Congress has imposed upoh 

itsdl, thus resulting, in the ever increasing identification of the Congress with the 
Stat^ people. The Working Committee is authorised to issue instructions in this 
behalf from time to time as the occasion arises. 

‘*The Congress desires to reiterate that its objective, complete independeneeL 
is lor the whole of India, inclusive of the States, which are int^al parts ot 
India and which cannot be separated, and which must have the same measure 

of political, social, economic and religious freedom as a part of India. 

Commending the resolution to the acceptance of the Hou8e» Babu Eajendra 
Prasad said that it did not reauire a long speech as. time and again, tjie 
problem of the States and their subjects had come up bmore the A. T. G. 0. 
__ ^ ^ matter of pleasure to note ' ' ’ 


by encouraging the peoples 




(V the Con 


feet. The Congress policy with regard to the Indian States was cleaTi 
althoi^ there was some misunderstanding in certain respects. He would Him 
to maks it dear that, so far as the Congress was ctmeemed, there was no diffe rofii;^ 
between the pec^e of Indian Btates and British India. The Congress natursw 
recognised that, as long as the country was not strong enough to gain its fr^om, 
is could not hdp the States’ people. It was therefore thou^t that is was 
necessary lor the States’ people to acquire enou^ strength and they had bi^ 
asked to oiganise themsdves. . Until the strength was acquired, no amount of hAp 
from the Conmmi would help ^ States" subjects. The success ci the polto 


Hom me Gonmwi would bdp the States’ subjects. The success of the polief ; 
enn a c i ated at Haripura waS appaxmit to-*^. Nom doubted the wisdm 
anoeoii of the poUey.^ always adjusted its policy to alqft' 

^nAttstonees and thU ^w^ attitude to Stat^^ n 


^ m ^ in the Har^^M rssolntkm wlddi ptefentod 
llit ^ pdi^ of non-mtscfmaee was 
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Mr. Afta^or Mysore Buppoited tlie amendmait. He contended that UM 
•gieaimt am^ at by &raar ^tef on behalf of the people, with the State 
ant^tue had b^ deliberately broken. He aaid that &e State authoiitiea had 
no jimtatum m arriving at agreements which they knew they could break at 
atay moment 

Mr, C^ngalrai Reddy (Mysore), supporting the resolution, strongly criticised 
the Mysore Government for breaking the Patel-Mirza Agreement before the 
on it was dnr. “We have planned a programme of non-co-operation if the Mysore 
Government mils to fulfil this agreement 

JBabu RaJendra Prasad^ replying to the debate, said that the Congress had 
always s^ less^ than what it had intended to do. Nothing could be achieved 
by indulging in high-sounding words. “Let us, therefore, say less and do more.” 
Bardar Patel, M^atma Gandhi and Seth Jamnalal Bajaj did not wait for a 
resolution before entering the States struggle, but they did so when the psychologioal 
moment arrived. 

Srimati KamaladevVa amendment was rejected by a huge majority. BoJbu 
Eajendra Fraaad^e resolution was passed by a big majority. 

Indians Overseas 

Mr. 8. Satyamurti next moved the following resolution on Indians Overseas : 

“This Congress notes with grave concern and anxiety the rapidly deteriorating 
position of Indians overseas, especially in countries within toe so-called British 
Commonwealth of Nations, and extends its sympathy and support to all Indian 
nationals abroad in their just struggle for the assertion of their legitimate ri^ts, 
political, civic and economic. 

“This Congress notes with particular anxiety the danger to Indian life and 
property in Burma, the hostile attitude towards Indians in Ceylon, the reservation 
of Kenya Highlands to Whites to the Exclusion of Indians, and the attempt to 
segregate and pass unjust laws against Indians in South Africa. 

^This Congress expresses its opinion that only a free and independent India 
can efiectivdy help its nationals abroad. In the meantime, the Congress calls 
upon the people of this country to do everything in their power to help the cause 
of Indians overseas.” 

“India has,” Mr. Satyamurti said, “the ripht and duty to extend her sympathy 
to her nationals abroad. I'he treatment of Indians abroad is particularly notorious in 
the British Commonwealth. While we are fighting for our own independence, 
wo assure our brethren abroad of our full sympathy in their difficulties. We 
would remind our peo]dc abroad that they should learn the lesson that minorities 
should adjust themselves to the conditions of the country in which they live.” 

With regard to Burma, the speaker appealed to the good sense of the people 
there, so that there might be liaimonious relations between India and Burma. lie 
assured Kenya Indians that Uie Congress would support them in their demand, so 
also would the Congress sup}>ort Indians in Houth Africa. Mr. Satyamurti assured 
the Indian settlers abroad of the full support and sympathy of the Congress 
in their legitimate demands. 

Mr. Jwala Prasad Shuhla moved an amendment which he moved ^the 
Subjects Committee. The amendment was rejected, and Mr. Batyamurti’s resolAtum 
was carried with acclamation. 

Pandit Rekru moved a resolution that the next Congress session be hdd in 
the last week of December. Babu Rajendra Prasad invited the next Congress to 
Bihar. Normally this should have been settled by the A. I. C. C., but in 
view of the fact that it might take some time before the A, 1. C. C. met, it was 
but proper, he said, that they should give time to the Reception Committee 
to make arrangements. Therefore the delegates themselves should take ^ final 
dedmon now, without waiting for the A. I. C. C. meeting. 

Pandit Jawaharlal acc^ted Babu Eajendra Prasad’s suggestion and requested 
the House to acc^t it. The rmution as amended by Babu Rajendra Prasad was 
unanimously carried. 

The '^Bande Hataram” was then, sung and the fifty-second session of the 
Pongreas concluded amidst enthusiastic soenes* 

Rttoliitsoiit 

ne followitig are the autli 0 irised verakm 6t the resolutions passed by the 
Oongisss 



. !♦ CoadolMiee 

This Ckmgj^ expresses its sense of sorrow and loss at the death of lisitfitia 
Shankat All, Bir Mohamad Iqbal, Begam Ansari and Shris It. Baman Meii0h/ & 
6 . Shaparde, B. Baja Ban, Nathnii Jagtap, Thaknr Gulzar Sinha, Bajarin Bhnkla, 
Devi Prasad Shulda, K. K. Bhar, Dhu^ra] Mahadeo Naik. Abdul Wahid. Salwunt- 
xai F. Thakore, Mahesh Prasad Kigam, Pandit Mahabir Prasad Pwivedi» tJp^dm 
Nath MukiuHi, Jwala Singh, £. Nageshwar Ban, Bajab Ali Patel, Ghaltn VehkaiL 
Chaturanan Das, Banchhanidhi Mahanty, Girija Bhushan Dutt, Bhrinath Das and 
Pratap Singh, 

a. Weleome to Egyptian Delegation 

The Congress extends its cordial welcome to the fraternal delegation from the 
Wafd Party of Egypt and considers this yisit as symbolising the solidarity of the 
moyements for freedom in Egypt and India. The Congress sends its greetings to 
the people of Egypt and its earnest wishes for their complete success in achieving 
full freraom. ft trusts that the association of the peoples of Egypt and India wiB 
ever grow closer and more fruitful in the furtherance of world peace and 
fre^om. 

8. China 

The Congress sends its greetings to the people of China and its deepest sym- 
pathy in their trial and privations in their struggle against a ruthless and inhuman 
imperialism. It congratmates them on their heroic resistance. 

The Congress expresses its approval of the sending of a medical mission on its 
bdidf to the people of China, and trusts this mission will continue to receive full 
support so that it may carry on its work of succour effectively and be a worthy 
symbol of Indian solidarity with China. 

4. The National Demand 

The Congress has for more than half a century striven for the advancement 
of the people of India and has represented the urge of the Indian people towards 
freedom and self-expression. During the past twenty years it has engaged itself 
on brioialf of the masses of the country in struggle against British Imperimism, and 
through the suffering and disciplined sacrifice of the people, it has carried the nation 
a long way to the independence that is its objective. With the growing strength 
of the people, it has adopted itself to a changing and developing situation, and 
while pursuing various programmes, has ever worked for the independence of India 
and the establishment of a democratic State in the country. Bejecting the Govern- 
ment of India Act and with the full determination to end it, it decided to take 
advantage of the Measure of provincial autonomy the Act provided, restricted and 
circumscribed as it was^ in order to strengthen the national movement and to give 
such relief to the masses as was possible under the circumstances. To the Federal 
part of the Act the Congress declared its uncompromising opposiUon and its deter- 
mination to resist its imposition. 

The Congress declares afresh its resolve to achieve independence for the nation 
an^^ have a constitution framed for a, free India through a Constituent Assembly, 
eleemd by the people on the basis of adult franchise and without any interference 
by a foreign authority. No other constitutions or attempted solutions of tiM prob- 

can be accepted by the Indian people. 

'il^e ^ngress is of opinion that in view of the situation in India, the organised 
Irtrength of the national movement, the remarkable growth of oonsciousness of the 
masses, the new awakening among the people of the States, as well ail the rapid de- 
velopment of the world situation, the principle of self-determination must now be 
applied to the fullest extent to India so that the people of India might establish 
an independent democratic State by means of a constituent Assembly. Not only 
the inherent right and dignity of the people demand this full freedom, but also 
the economic and other problems which press insistently on the miuises, cannot find 
solution nor can India get rid of her poverty and keep pace with modem progrm, 
unless her people have fuQ opportunities of self-government ahd gro^ whiem in- 
dependence alone can give, provincial Autonomy a^rds no a 
meat and its capacity for good is being rapitDy exhanst^ ; the propom^ ' ^ 
strangles India still further and wtlT not be accepted. The Congress is ^lerdS^ 
fitynly of oinaion that the whole Government of India Act muat^p^ fUm ta a 
0 by Ihe pec^^ theinsetvSa* v 
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An hubpendent and demoeittic liuHa wUl face tlie BOlutimi of her ^ 

,raiMj and^^bctivdy and will line hersdf with the pirogxeiaiye peoplea A llse 
worldjm thus aid the cauae of demoeracy and freedom* 

mth w ymw 1o a spe^y realisation of the Congress objective and in mder to 
fooe em^vdy the national and international crises that loom ahead and 
)]prepaxe the country for a nation-wide struggle, this Congress calls upon iR 
parts of me Congress organisation, the Congress Provincial Governments 
apd^ the p^le gmerally, to work to this end by promoting unity and 
seeking to eliminate disrupave forces and conditions whi<m lead to communal con- 
flicts and national disunity by co-ordinating the activities of the Provincial Govern- 
ments with the work^ outside the legislatures, and by strengthening the organisation 
so as to make it a still more effective organ of the people’s will, 

5, Congreta Machinery 

Inasmuch as experience has shown that the working of the Congress madhinery 
is often rendered difficult by abuse in the matter of enrolmt^it of members, dec- 
tions and otherwise, and as it is ur^tly necessary to remove all such defects, the 
Congress authorises the All India Congress Committee to take all steps that may 
be necessaj^ to attain that end including changes in Constitution. The All India 
Congress Committee shall have authority to give immediate effect to constitutional 

6. Reafflnnatlon of Congreta Policy 

In view of the various misunderstandings that have arisen in the Congress and 
the country on account of the controversies in connection with the Presidential^ 
election and after, it is desirable that the Congress should clarify the position and 
declare its general policy. 

This Con^ss declares its firm adherence to the fundamental policies which 
have governed its programme in the past years under the guidance of Mahatma 
Gandhi and is definitely of opinion that there should be no break in these policies 
and that they should continue to govern the Congress Programme in future. This 
Congress expresses its confidence in the work or the Working Committee which 
functioned during the last year and regrets that any aspersions should have been 
cast gainst any of its members. 

In view of the critical situation that may develop during the coming year 
and in view of the fact that Mahatma Gandhi alone can lead the Congress and the 
country to victory during such crisis, the Congress regards it as imperative that 
its executive should command his implicit confiaence and requests the I^resident to 
appoint the Working Committee in accordance with the wishes of Gandhiji. 

7. Palestine 

The Congress has previously declared its full sympathy with the Arabs in 
Palestine in tndr struggle for national freedom and their fight against British Im- 
perialism and has condemned the policy of the mandatory power in Pfdestina 
Subsequent events have disclosed the contiuance of a reign of terror maintained 
by the British army and policy in the name of law and order. The courage, deter- 
mination and sacrinccB made ny the Arabs in the struggle have evoked the admira- 
tion the people of India who desire to convey to them again their groetingiPfiiad 
good wishes for the complete success in the attainment of their objective. 

While sympathising with the plight of the Jews in Europe and elsewhera 
Mie Ctmgress d^lores that in Palestine the Jews have relied on Britii^ ari^ 
forces to advance their special privileges and thus aligned themselves on the skk 
of Britirik Imperialism. The Congress trusts that the Arabs and Jews will 
endeavour to find a basis for direct co-opmtion with a view to establishi^ 
independent democratic State in Pdiestine with adequate protection of 
rii^ts. 

S. 


In view of the fact that British Baluchistan is still bring governed in the 
old irrespoorible and boreaneraric manner the Congress demands that demoon^C 
imd lespoorible form of ^emment be inhroduod in the province without any 
delay and it .be grantea Ute aame constitutional status as other proviaeas 
Imha. 
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of INiel Spain. This policy has been one of ddlbeiate^ 1^ of dtaoozi^^ 
fq;»eated breadi of pleoges, the ending of the system of eoll^ve 
eo-operalion with governments which are avowed enemies of demoeracy and Irem^ 
As a result (d this policy, the world is bdne redueed to a state of intematlohal 
anarchy where brutal violence triumphs and nourishes unchecked and decides the, 
fate of naUons, ^and in the name of peace stupendous pieparattons are bemg 
made for the most terrible of wars. International morality has sunk so low in 
Oentral and South-western Europe that the world has witnessed witb horror the 
organised terrorism of the Nazi Government agidnst peoide of the Jewish race 
aim the continuous bombing from the idr by rebel forces of cities and civilian 
inhabitants and helpless remgees. 

The Congress dissociates itself entirely from Britidi fordgn policy which 
has oonsisteDtly idded the Fascist Powers and helped in the destruction of 
democratic countries. The Congress is opposed to imperialism and fascism alike 
and is convinced that world peace and progress required the ending of botii of 
these. In the opinion of the Congress, it is urgently necessary tor India to 
direct her own foreign policy as an independent nation, thereby keeping aloof 
from both imperialism and fascism, and pursuing her path of peace and freedom. 

10 Indian States 


The Congress welcomes the awakening of the people of the Indian States in 
many parts of the country and considers this as a hopeful prelude to the larger 
freedom, comprising the whole of India, for which the Congress has laboured. 
The Confess supports the demand for responsible government and civil liberty 
in the States and expresses its solidarity with these movements for freedom 
and self-expression, which are integral parts of the larger struggle for the freedom 
of the whole counti 7 . While appreciating that some Bulers of the States have 
recognised this awakening as a healthy sign of growth and are seeking to adjust 
themsdves to it in co-operation with their people, the Congress regrets that some 
other Eulers have sought to suppress these movements by banning peaceful and 
legitimate organisations and all political activity and, in some cases, resorting 
to cruel ana inhuman repression. In particular the Congress deplores the attempt 
of some Eulers to seek the aid of the British Government in India to suppress 
their own people, and condemns the unwaiTanted use of military and rolico 
forces lent by tfie British authorities. 

The Congress eimresses its sympathy with the sufTerings of the growing 
number of Eefugees fi’om the various States and trusts that the public will render 
them every assistance. 

The whole of India was profoundly stirred by the announcement of an 
indefinite fast by Gandhiji in order to remedy the breach by the Thakore Sahib 
of Eajkot of the settlement arrived at between him and his councillors on the one 
hand, and Sardar Yallabhbhai Patel, as representing the people, on the other. 
The Congress expresses its gratification at tlie recent agreement resulting in the 
temination of the fast and trusts that the people of Eajkot will have their 
aspirations fulfilled, and farther hopes that the Princes of Kathiawar and other 
parts of India will march with the times and, in co-operation with their poeple, 
m^^Muce responsible government. 

The Congress regrets that several State Governments, besides Eajkot, have 
gone back upon their assurances to their people and their pledged word. It trusts 
Qiat these breaches of agreement wilt be repaired and the assurances given will 
be honoured. 

The Congress is of opinion that the resolution of the Haripura session of 
tlie CemgreBB, relating to the States, has answered the expectatkms ridsed by it' 
aiid has justified itself by encouraging the people of the States to orgkuise themsel- 
ves and conduct thdr own movements for freedom. Haripura pdicy was 

conceived in the best interests of the poeple in order to enable them to develop 
sdf-^reliance and strength. This policy was dictated by circumstaiiceB and by a 
recognition of the limitations inherent in the circumstanoesi but 
— i — j Gongrew baa always posse^^ the 
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great awakening that is 
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1*V ; ^ reiterate tiiat its ot^eetive^ complete faidqpimideaca 

of the States which are integral parts Or 
India m be separated, and which must have the same measuiw 

of economic and religious freedom as the rest of India. 

11. Indians Overseas 

^ TUs Confess notes with grave concern and anxiety the rapidly deterioniiing 
MsitioD of Indians overseas, specially in countries within the so-called British 
Oommonwealth of Nations and extends its sympathy and support to all Indian 
nationals inroad in their just struggle for the assertion of their legitimate rights, 
political, civic and economic. This Congress notes with particular anxiety the 
wi^er to Indian life and property in Burma, the hostile attitude towards Indians 
in Ceylon, the reservation of the ICcuya Highlands to Kuropeans to the exclusion 
of Indians and the attempt to segregate and pass unjust laws against Indians in 
South Africa. This Congress expresses its opinion that only a rrcti and indepeh* 
dent India can effectively help its nationals abroad. In die meantime, the 
Congress calls upon the people ot this country to do everything in their power to 
hdp the cause of Indians overseas. 

12. Next Congress 

Resolved that the next session of the Congress be held in Biliar during the 
last week of December of this year. 


THE ALL INDIA CONGRESS COMMITTEE 

Trlporl^Tth. March to 8th. March 1939 

A meeting of the A. I. C. C. was held in the Subjeids Committee 
Pandal at Tripuri on March 7, 1930 at 4-30 p. m, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 
presided in the absence of Shri Siibhas Chandra Bose owing to illness. 

Minutes 

The minutes of the last meeting of the A. I. C. C. held at Delhi iu Septem- 
ber last were confirmed. 


Accounts and Report 

Acharya Kripalani, though he had resigned from the membership of the 
Working Committee as also from the General Secretaryship of the Congress, was, 
in view of special circumstance, asked by the President to submit the audited 
accounts and the Report to the A. I. C. 0. The audited accounts were passed. 
The AnnuM Report was placed before the Committee. Some members of the 
Committee asked for time to peruse and consider the Report before adopting it. 
The President agreed and adjourned the meeting. 

Shri 8ubha$ Chandra Bose presided at the second meeting of the A. I. 0. 0# 
■ “ ■ ts Committee Pandal. The General Secretary’# 

Ation. A member of the house sought clarification 




(uroinaniy approved ot Dy tbe Worlang uommittee oetore oeing piacea oeiore xne 
A, I. C. 0. T^ last meeting of the Womng Committee held at Wai^a could 
not transact any business owing to the sudden illness of the President, ^e 
President ruled that the constitution did not make it obligatory for the Working 
Committee to first wprove of the report formally before its being placed before 


instead ol bdng ademted. Shri J. B. Ktipalani objected saying that this was 
contrary to the usual practice. It must be either adopted or throvm out# 
Thereupon the A. L C. 0. unanimoualy ikiopted the B^port, 

d 8M 0. B. Piiti’s Resolntlim 

Shri Oovind Ballahh Pant and about 160 other members of the A# L G G; 
fonnid notice to the Pre^lent of their Intention to move the fcibwihg 
raoli#)n at the meeting of the A# 1 G G . ^ # 

- *111 view of variou# misiind^stendings that have arisen in the Gongrefs nm 

Mie coontiy oh account of tim eentxoversiei in connection with the Presideittm 

OmgreM 

fOpMion 4md' 
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91ie Committee declam its firm adherence to the fimdamental polk^a of the 
Congrees which have governed its programme in the past years imder t^ guidance 
of Mahatma Gandhi and is dmnitely of opinion that ^ere should be no bieikk 
in these policies and that they should conUnue to govern the Congress {nognunme 
in future. The Committee express its confidence in the work of the Workiag 
Committee which functioned dunng the last year and deplores that any aapersidns 
should have been cast against any of its members. 

In view of the critical situation that may develop during the coming year 
and in view of the fact that Mahatma Gandhi alone can lead the Congress and 
the country to victory during such crisis, the Committee regards it as imperative 
that the Congress Executive should command his implicit confidence and request 
the President to nominate the Working Committee in accordance with the wishes 
of Gandhiji.” % 

The President expressed the opinion that there is nothing in the Congress 
constitution or past practice which allowed him to place such a resolution before 
the A. I. C. C. meeiing. He however invited opinion on the subject before giving 
his final ruling. 

The discussion that followed revealed a divergence of opinion. Shri Govind 
Ballabh Pant and others expressed the view that an imj^rtant resolution such as 
the one given notice of by a majority of the A. I. C. C. members should not be 
ruled out of order owing to some technical objection. So far as he could see 
there was not even any technical bar to the admission of such a resolution. Bhris 
Sarat Chandra Bose, E. F. Nariman, M. S. An^ and others thought otherwise 
and expressed the opinion that the A. I. 0. C. was not competent to discuss the 
resolution. Furthermore the delegates would be defrauded of their right to 
consider and pass their verdict on the vital issues raised in the resolution. 

The President ruled that the Eesolution could not be discussed by the 
A. I. C. C. He however expressed readiness to have the matter considerea by 
the Subjects Committee. 


Rajkot and Gandhiji’t Fast 

In a previous issue of the Bulletin we have recorded the circumstanceB in 
which the struggle was resumed by the people of Bajkot. It was a grim and 
desperate struggle. The State authorities resorted to inhuman repression to reduce 
the outraged people to tame submission. Gandhiji and Shri Vallabhbhai Patel 
received dmly wires about hunger stikes in Bajkot over the barbarous treatment 
of prisoners and others in villages. Gandhiji put himself in tdegraphic com- 
munication with the Bajkot authorities to ascertain the truth of the reports he 
received of giwing terrorism and frightfulness. The telegraphic correspondence 
gave him no satisfaction. He decided to go to Bajkot himself and make a first 
hand study of situation. 

Gandhiji reached Bajkot on the 26th. February. Full facilitieB were given by 
the Bajkot authorities to Gandhiji for carrying on his investigations of the alleged 
atrocities on the part of the State. He visited jails and interviewed with prisoners. 
' visited the images and heard from village-folk the tales of their sufMngs. 
He h^ prolongea talks with Thakore Sahib, the Besident and the officials of the 
State. After he had closely investigated the situation he wrote a letter to the 
T^kore Sahib in whidi he made a few suggestions for restoring and implementing 
the agreement arrived at betwe^ him and his councillors and Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Paid. The lhakore Sahib was also intimated that if the BuggestUms were not 
accepted 1^ him before noon oi the 3rd. March he (Gandhiji) would und^take a 
last which would continue till after acceptance. 

The TAakore in r^ly rejected the suggestions as in his mnnion they 
were not in accordance with the original agreement. He also argued that it 
not possible for him to diveet himedf of his sole and final respcmdbility & 
iijiMifing the personnd d! the Committee and the measure and mahnear of the 
leforms to be introduce. Gandhiji dbaracterised the reply of the Thakesee Sahib m 
adding foel to fire. Ihe Thakore Sahib divested nimsdf of a large ipeasine of 
xespooeibiH^ when he gave the following note to the Sardar : TA^SSd seven 
members ctf Ae Committee mentioned in Clause 2 of the iaid amioimdp^t m 
this date are to be recommended bgr Sardar Paid and they m to 
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The faWul last cpmmen©^ at twelve noon, Mardi 3. The wkde eounttf 
y*5 ^ -i** It follow^ with fieepest anxiety the progreaa cvf ra 

fast and the worsexung of hia deUoate health. The authorities ocmcen^ 

were ui»ed to int^ene forthwith and right the blatant wrong for which Gandldl 
Sf® ™hed his life. On the 4th day of the fast was announced a settlement and^ 
the consequent termination of the fast. The Viceroy intervened. He sent a 
message^ to Gandhiji that the best way in which the alle^ breach of fidth oottld 
be proved and doubts resolved would be to refer the matter to the highest Judioiid 
authority in the land, that is to say, the Chief Justice of India. The viceroy gave a 
personal assurance that he would exert his personal influence to see that tne terin-i 
of settlement are faithfully carried out by the Thakore Bahib. The Viceroy also 
expressed a wish to see Gandhiji and discuss matters with him, so that any 
misapprehensions may be lomoved. Gandhiji repli^ that the Viceroy’s Idna 
message was a sufflcient warrant for breaking the fast and ending the anxiety of 
millions. The country received the news of this happy and successful termi^tion 
of the fast with a thrill of profound relief. 


THE ALL INDIA CONGRESS COMMITTEE 

Calcntta—29th. April to 1st May 1939 

A meeting of the All India Congress Committee was held at Calcutta on April 
29, 30 and May 1 in a special pandal erected for the purpose. 

Shri Subhaa Chandra Bose presided at the first sitting for a short while. He 
explained to the committee how his conversations with Mahatma Gandlii and some 
members of the old Working Committee had failed to bring about a settlement of 
the question at issue, namely, the formation of the Working Committee. In this 
^^oopnection he read out the following letter of Gandhiji addressed to him expressing 
his (Gandhiji’s) inability to suggest the personnel of the Working Committee in 
terms of the Tripuri resolution ot Bhri G. B. Pant 

Gandhlji’s Letter 

‘My dear Subhas, 

You bad asked me to give you in terms of Pandit Pant’s resolution the names 
for the Working Committee. As 1 have told you in my letters and my telegrams 
I feel myself utterly incomi>etent to do so. Much has happened since Tripuri. 

Knowing your own views and knowing how you and and most of the members 
differ in fundamentals, it seems to me that if 1 gave you names it would be an 
imposition on you. I had argued this position at length in my letters to yon. 
Nothing that has happened during tlie three days of closest conversation between 
us has altered my view. Such being the case you are free to choose your own 
^mmittee. , , 

I have told you too that you could discuss with ex-members the possibility 
of a mutual approach and that nothing would please me better than to know 
you were able to come together. Into what has happened since I need not go. 
You and the ex-members present will make the position clear befor the A. 1. G. O.a 
O nly, it has been a matter of the greatest grief to roe that a mutual settl^imt 
has not been possible. I hope however that whatever is done will be done with 
mutual goodwill.” 

Shri Bose’s Statement 

Shri Subhaa Chandra Bose then made the following statement tendering Ms 
resignation of the office of the President of the Congress and explained toe droums-^ 
tanoes leading there to— 

Friends, you are qware of toe resolution that was passed at the Tripuri Oon- 
«ms relating to toe new Working Committee. That resolution was as follows : 

In view ol various misunderstandings that have arisen in toe Congress and 
toe country on account of toe controversiee in connection with the presidentisl 
dectom and after, it is desirable that the All India Congress Committee sMu^d 
diiiilY toe nosition and declare its general nolicY. 

ilm Oo^ttoe dechires ite adhc^ci to the fundamentol FoUeies of toe 
Cottgieaa whieh have governed its programme in toe past years iindesr toe giddebei 
el JUrntma Gandhi is definitdy of opinion that toere shendd be ho 
tom «Bd toai toey choidd oontoiite to govern toe Cemgim fcogimito^ 
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latare. The eommitteo ezprm ite eonfidence in the work of the Woddng Oona* 
mittee which functioned dannk the lest year and iet^rets that anj astdratkms J^ould 
hare cast against any of its members. In view of the critical sUuation that 
inay derdop during the coming year and in view of the fact that Mahatma Gandhi 
alone can lead the Congress and the country to victory during such crisis, the 
Committee regards it as imperative that the Congress Executive should eommand 
his im{>licit confidence and requests the President to nominate the Working Ohm- 
mittee in acooroanoe with the wishes of Gandhiji. 

I regret very much that since the Tripuri Congress I have not been able to 
announce the personnel of the new Working Committee. But this has been dtie 
to circumstances beyond my control. Owing to my illness, 1 could not proceed to 
meet Mahatma Gandhi, in lieu thereof, I started correspondence with him. This 
enabled us to clarify our ideas and viewpoints, but did not bring us to a settlement. 
When 1 realised that correspondence had proved ineffective, I wanted to make a 
frantic effort to meet Mahatmaji at Delhi —but that effort also failed. 

After Mahatmaji’s arrival in Calcutta we have had prolonged conversations, 
but unfortunately they did not lead to any solution. Mahatmaji’s advice to mo is 
that 1 should myself form a Working Committee leaving out the members who 
resigned form the previous Working Committee. This advice I cannot give effect 
to lor sevtsral reasons. To mention two of the principal reasons, I may say ^at 
BucJi a step would be contrary to the directions in Pantji’s resolution, which pro- 
vides ''inter a/ta” that the Working Committee should be formed in accordance 
with the wishes of Gandhiji and snould command his implicit confidence. If I 
formed such a committee as advised above, 1 would not be able to report to you 
that the Committee commanded his implicit confidence. 

Moreover, my own conviction is that in view of the critical times that are 
ahead of us in India and abroad, we should have a composite Cabinet commanding 
the confidence of the largest number of CongresBinen possible, reflecting the com- 
position of the general body of the Congress. 

Since I could not implement Mahatmaji’s advice, I could only repeat my re- 
quest that he should kindly shoulder the responsibility vested in him by the Tnpuri 
Congress and nominate the Working Committee. And I told him that whatever 
Committee he appointed would be binding on me, since it was my determination 
to implement Pantji’s resolution. 

Unfortunately for us Mahatmaji felt unable to nominate the Working Committee. 

As a last step, I tried my best to arnve at an informal solution of the above 
s. problem. Mahatmaji told me that the prominent members of the previous Working 
Committee and myself should put our heads together and see if we could arrive at 
an ^agreement. I concurred and we made that attempt. If we had succeeded in 
coming to a settlement, we would then have come up before the A. I. C. C. for 
formal ratification of our informal agreement. Unfortunately though we spent 
several hours in discussing the matter we could not arrive at a settlement. I have 
therefore to report to you with deep regret that I am unable to announce the per- 
sonnel of the new Working Committee. 

I have been pondering deeply as to what I could do to help the A. L C. 0. 
in solving the problem that is now placed before it. I feel that my presence as 
President at this juncture may possibly be a sort of obstacle or handicap in its path. 
For ms^ce, me A. I. 0. C. may f^ inclined to appoint a Working Committee 
In which I shall be a misfit. 1 feel, further, that it may possibly be earier for the 
A. I. O. C. to settlo the matter, if it can have a new President. After mature deli- 
beration, theraore, and in an entirdy helpful spirit I am placing my resignation 
m your hands. 

, “X disppsi^^has been very short and hence I could prepare only 

a brief statement. Neveriheless this brief statement will, I hope, succeed in clarify- 
ing the mtuation as it now stands.” 

Shi^ubhas C&andra Bose tiien requested Bhrimati Saroiini Naidu, the senior- 
most cx-Presid^t present to take the of the Committee and regulate ths 
proceedings of the meeting. ■ 

u t Sart^ini. Devi the chair, Shri Jawaharlal tfAru placed 

before the House the proppsitioii that Shri Suhhas Chimdra Bose he "^^uested to 
wiOi^w his xerignation and nominate afresh the dd 
wkdi iunciaipned to Nehru ekplstoed that conridertog the 

«^al. wd intmal situation of the country it 

foimd to end lte contit^ ra^ by W 
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, ii^ ^ ph^j^tion he put before tbe Houee wee eueih ee would boninand Hid 
IStKy» mnsaie pi common agreement. As for the infniion of fresh blood in ^ 
^mmitte he explained that two old members of the CSommittee Bhria 
JwnaU Baja} and Jairamdas Doulatram will be soon reigning thdr seats on the 
Coaunittee for reasons of health. This would enalde ^ri Bose to nominate in con* 
Mtaticm with his colleagues two new members from other groups thus ad^ng fr^ 
blood to the Committee. Shri Nehru invited opinion on his proposition. The pro* 
position was supported bjr Shri Raft Ahmad Kidwai and Shri Jatprakaah Narayan* 
There were however certain amendments moved by the members. 

The discussion was not concluded when the sitting was adjourned for the day. 

The A. I. C. 0. meeting reassembled the next day, April 80, 1980. Shri 
jawaharlal Nehru made a statement that the proposition he had put forward the 
previous day was with a view to end controversy and not to impose a Workhtg 
Committee on Shri Bos^ as was made out by some of the speakers on the Besolu* 
tions in the comments in the local press. That was very far from his intention. He 
also thought it was no use debating the proposition if it did not meet with the 


provai 01 Duri ouonas unaiiara joose. ne mereiore requesiea a aenniie repiy irom 
ri Subhas Chandra Bose whether the proposition met with his approval and as a 
consequence he was prepared to withdraw his resignation. 

In reply Shri Rose made the following statement 


Shri Bose’s Statement 

'The resolution that is now before the House is one with which 1 am vitally 
concerned and it would peihaps help tlie discussion if I could indicate my reaction 
to it. I feci greatly honoured that randit Jawahailal Nehru should move a resolu- 
tion requesting me to withdraw my resignation. But when I have not tendered my 
res^nation in a light-hearted manner, I should ponder deeply before coming to a 
decision. Bo I wdeomed the adjouiumcnt of tlie debate last evening. 

Ibis resolution is in effect identical with the suggestion made informally by 
Mahatma Gandhi and others during my conversations with some members of the 
previous Working Committee. Ordinarily Mabatmaji’s word is law to me but where 
principles aie involved, 1 sometimes feel unable to accept his advice or suggestion. 

When unfortunately Mahatma Gandhi has not found it possible to help us by 
nominating the Working Committee should we attempt to solve the problem without 
reference to the Congress constitution ? 1 leave it to you, friends, to answer the 
question. f 

I shall now come to the practical aspect of the question. Judging from this 
point of view, the main question is, what sort of Cabinet is needed now and for Uio 
next few months ? 

Last year at Haripura I made three changes in the personnel of the previous 
Cabinet My own view definitely is that there should be an inclusion of fresn blood 
every year. To ensure continuity of itolicy, the majority of the old members may 
remain. But in a vast countiy like India, the highest executive of the Congress 
should not be made the close preserve of a ^up of individuals. A change ^ould 
therefore be made every year under normal circumstances. 

Now what about an emergency like the present one. You know that even in 
countries like Great Britain, where there are well-defined political parties, a war- 
crisis or a national emergency breaks down political barriers and brings on the same 
Committee people who normally regard themselves as deadly opponents. And in 
Continental countries like France, composite Cabinets are the order of the day. Are 
we less partriotic than Britishers or Frenchmen that we cannot do what they can f 
1 n^uae to think that we are so inferior to them in quality. 

If we want a strong Cabinet with a dyhamic urge it is necessary for us to put 
representatives ai different shades of opinion in the Congress, giving the to 

S who will ensure cmitinuity of policy. If we do not aliow this inelusiim 
blood the Cabinet will lose in power and potency. If in countries like G^reit 
&itain it is iieoessaiy to do away with party Cabinets in times of war-crisis and 
"mdimial CUnnets’’, do we not feel the same necessity hete f 

conipqstte Cabinets will be too heterogeneous : 
fiiito an is unfounded. Witiiin the A. I, 

M Congress there me djp^ of opinidn. But do we not : 

bl agreemmit mmim euspelves t Are we not sB (ti us aiUl-iisnpite 
: policy of the 
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nol all Ocmgresamen homogeneous in this senses vis-a-vis the world outside ? I am 
a^d, Miat we sometimm give a too narrow meaning to the word homogeneity* 

Let us face the fact that the Congress has changed its compositton some 
extent ^noe 1921. Ihe change shoiild be reflected in the composition of the Working 
Committee alsoi so that that Committee may be truly representative of the genend 
body of the Congress. Further, we should not forget the latent implications of the 
voting at the last Presidential election. Shall we not move with the times, see the 
writiim on the wajl and adjust oursdves to it ? 

rdo not know exactly the mind of the A. I. C. 0. to-day, but I respectfully 
submit that if you desire that 1 should continue as President you should be good 
enough to show some consideration for the views indicated above. If, however, you 
think otherwise you should kindly release me from the responsibility of President- 
diip. Serious ana critical times are ahead of us. We must pool our resources and 
pull our whole weight if we are to emerge triumphant out of the external crisis that 
IS fast overtaking us. To this arduous task 1 shall contribute my humble mite. 
What does it matter if I am not in the Presidential Chair ? My services will be 
always at the disposal of the Congress and of the country for what they are worth. 
1 clmm to have sufficient patriotism and sufficient sense of discipline to be able to 
work as an ordinary soldier in this great fight for India’s political and economic 
emancipation.” 

The Chairwoman Shrimati Natdu after he had finished made an appeal to Bhri 
Bose to accept the proposition of Bri Jawaharlal. Bhe explained how two seats 
would be available for infusion of fresh blood in the Committee. Bhe also thought 
that with mutual goodwill some other changes may be made in the composition 
of the Committee in the near future. Bhe requested the President to inform the 
House of his definite opinion in the light of Bhri Nehru’s assurances and her appeal. 

Replying to Jawaharlal’s statement and Bhrimati Naidu’s appeal, 8hri 
Subhas Bose said: 

*'In the statem^t which 1 have just made before the House 1 thought I 
made my position perfectly clear. I have nothing to add to what I have stated 
therein. As to my attitude on the question of resignation, as I submitted at 
the very beginning, I submitted my resignation in an entirely helpful spirit. If 
you ask me here and now to give my final reply« as the President had asked 
me to do, 1 can say this that my final reply can only depend on the form of the 
resolution to be adopted by the A. 1. C* G. At this stage I do not know what 
resolution will be adopted by the A. I. C. C. and until I know that, it is 
Impossible for me to give a final reply.” 

^ This reply was considered by the Chairwoman and Bhri Jawaharlal as too 
vague. The latter therefore sought leave of the House to withdraw his Resolution. 
Permission was granted by the House and the proposition was withdrawn. 


Thereafter the Chairwoman pointed to the House that as Bhri 8. C, Boae had 
refused to withdraw his resignation by rejecting Bhri Jawaharlal’s proposition the 
House should proceed to elect a new President. At this stage a point of order 
was raised that the resignation of the President had not yet been accepted by the 
house. Bhrimati Naidu replied : President has told you ^at he has not 

light-heartedly tendered his resignation. The resignation stands there. The A. I. 
C« C. cannot be ^^without a President. Therefore you have got to dect a new 
President” Bhe ^ then read out article X of the Congress Constitution. However, 
at. this stage Bhri Niharendu Dutt Mazumdar sought and <^taiii^ permission of 
the chair to move a resolution to the ^ect that in view of the assurances given 
by Pmidit Jawaharlal Nehru and Bhri Borojini Naidu and in view dt his 
eoniRtion of mind as evinced in his statement this House requests the President 
to withdraw his resignation. Some speeches were made for and against it Bhri 
8m Cm jRose, however, requested the mover to withdraw the resolution :witidi he did. 

Aba. Naidu then ruled that the House do proceed with the decidon of the 
new Kasident Bhri Km F* Nariman at this stage raised a point of ordmr that as 
the Freddent had been eleeted by the gmiend body of the dmegato, tho A* I. C. G 
was not competent to deot a new President 


^ f ^ H SJi” Bhulahhai Dezai who JmA tbs pro^ 

vidon Ifaa dom in article Jt (viii), which says thgt the ev<mt ^ 


aib»Qg by remMm of any cause 


« . . - T- — T- *8 deaRi or redgnadon of.ihe w- 

^^ab^e dm Cene^ Bmretiu^ i^dl forthwith fix a date lot a irdh deetibn by & 
. . ^ ~ as presettbed above. In case aoeb^ p^ - - - 


Oommitlee shall deet the Praddent*’ He add^ that if 
hot snfflc^t, the House could also proceed to elect the PhBSident io terms of Aivi 
XXI (h),%^Gh says that **The A. I. G. CL shall carry out the prommiiia ti worit 
laid down by the Congress from session to session and deal with the new mattena 
« that may anse during its term of office.” To prove that an emergency mdfted 
Bhri B. Hesai pointed out 'that the Congress organisation at the time waa 
without a President, the Working Committee or the General Secretary. 

When Shri Bhulabhai had finished, 6hri Suhkaa Boae got up and said that It 
was not true to say that there was no acting General Secretary. There was the 
aeting General Secretary, whom he had appointm and that the ofiice machine was 
Gompkent to call the meeting of all the delegates for the punx>se of electing the 
new President. The Chair however ruled that there was no General Secretary in 
terms of the Congress Constitution, that an emergency existed and the House was 
competent to elect a new President for the remaining portion of the year. 

Dr. Choithram Oidwani thereupon moved that Babu Kajendra Prasad be 
elected as President of the A. I. C. 0. for the remaining period of the year. Bshu 
Mohanial Sakaetta seconded the Besolution. The Besolution was voted upon and 
declared carried. 

Bhii Rajendra Praaad then took the chair and made the following speech 
amidst interruptions made from a section of Bengali visitors. 

‘‘Friends, I have been called upon to discharge the onerous duty of the President 
by the All India Congress Committee. During the past few days that we have 

here we have been discussing and considering the grave problem before us 
.and I have not felt happy at all at what has happened. Considering the situation 
that confronts the country, the internal position of the Congress itself and various 
other factors which we have to facet it is not a bed of roses on which you, friends, 
have called on me to sit. I have realised more than anybody else the difficulties, 
the trials and tribulations which await anyone in these circumstances who is called 
upon to hold the office of the President of the Congress. It has, therefore, been not 
a pleasure to me to accept your mandate. 

“We have appealed to Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose to continue to shoulder the 
burden of the office of the President. I requested and implored him to form a 
Working Committee of his own liking, composed of people who shared his views in 
entirety, and we were prepared to go with him as far as possible. I assured him 
further that if he did that, 1 would not for myself— and if 1 may speak for others, 
they also would not stand in his way and there would be absolutely no obstruetioiq 
But unfortunately he could not see eye to eye with me and he thought that in thi. 
circumstances the best course for him was to resign. I am really sony for that. 

It is with a sense of duty and doing my little bit for the country that I am here 
to-day. I did not covet the Presidentship. 

^‘Considering the circumstances in which we are situated to-day, 1 would ini- 
plore you, all members of the A. I. C. C., to extend to me your indulg^ce and 
your good-will. It is difficult for any President to achieve anything without the 
help and co-operation of all. The difficulties of the President under the situation 
like the present one have been doubled. Without your co-operation, good-will ana . 
hdp it would be impossible for me to do anything. When you received fhe declaration 
of my election with cheers, that did not mahe me elated ; on the other hand I was 
overwhdmed with a sense of responsibility. 1 hope that the support of all memb^s, 
whatever their views, whatever their differences will be given to me. It is in that 
confidence and bq[>e that I appeal to you to give me your hdp. 

*T see here that some friends axe displeased with what has happened. They 
have every right to be displeased, and I have no quarrd with them. 1 have be^ 
called to this onerous position by the All India Congress Committee. If at any 
mcHnent I fed tl^ I am npt wanted or there is any Indication of your wish 
I should not be in this post, I shall obey you, as I am obeying you now when yon 
have called me to this office. I have also said that it would be my duty to 
pve eff^t to the resolutions which hove been pass^ by the C^giess 
' to best of my ability, imd I thtok it is also m duty of every inmh^ 
and 1 have not the leMt donbt that they will discharge their duty as wdL 
We do not have to lay dk^n any new po^ }ost at the present moment. > 
policy is the^ It has begi laid down by the Congress. We have to dadse wM^ - 
and means ^ to ghtog effied to^it, mid l am ho|&g that in devidng ways 
Bimms^e dii^ he all nnitod a^.we diaB iMm ccyopmAkxt v 



llie third of the A. L C. 0. wes hdi4 oil the tii 
Sajmdra Pra^d m the Chair. Oi^ehiiig the proceediiigs Baba BaJ^dn Prasad addres* 
aed the House and obeyed that More the business of the day started he uraniciii to 
sialre eertoih observations* Yesterday he explained to them the oireumstanceS under 
which he had to accept the respcmsilnlity and also made it clem: that Ihe mbni^t * 
they disapproved he would vacate. He regretted that Suhhas Baba did not find 
Ityiosgible to * withdraw his resignathm. But since it has happened there was no 
use lamenting it. He wanted to congratulate Sjt. Bose for the sincerity with which 
he tried to find out a solution of the present tangle. 

In the lives of such individuals such occasions did occur and th^ had to 
be faced. He derived greal satisfaction from the fact that ^ri Bose had promised 
to give his fullest support. He, on his part, would try his best to utilise Subhas 
Babu’s services «nd his talents for the good of the country. He added that after 
a great deal of deliberation, he . had come to the decision that the old Working 
Committee should oontiuue. It was, however, regrettable that Shri Bose did not see 
his way to serve on the Committee. Pt. Nehru also had declined, but, at the i^me 
time, he too had given an assurance of his fullest support and he in return assured 
Pt. N^ru that he (Bhri Eajendra Prasad) would avail of eve^ opportunity of uti- 
lizing Pt. Nehru’s services and give due weight to his suggestions. He then referred 
to the change made in the Working Committee, that is, the inclusion of Dr. B. C. 
Boy and Dr. Profulla Chandra Ghosh. He added that the remaining one seat will 
be filled later. Continuing he said that the A. I. C. C. was meeting under difficult 
circumstances and therefore he suggested that after passing a few resolutions of a 
non-controversial nature the Committee should ad}oum so that the Working Committee, 
might have time to consider the situation and chalk out the future programme. He 
also said that the next meeting of the A. I. C. C. would be held in about a month’s 
time to afford the House opportunity to give its decision on important issuea. 

Beviewing the resolutions to be placed before the meeting, he said that one of 
them was about the war. It was true that the Tripuri Congress passed a resolution on 
this subject but as the matter was very important it was necessai'y that the attitude 
of the Congress should be reiterated. The recent changes made m the Government 
of India Act also indicated that the question had bo(*ome verv important and its 
oonsideration could not be postponed. Other quhstions were tliose relating to tlie 
organisational aspect of the Congress and matters which the African delegation had 
represent^. These were some of the matters which the A. I. 0. C. had to consider 
»i^ore it adjourned. 

Personnel of the Working Committee 

The President then announced the following personnel of the new Working 
Committee 

Maulana Ahul Kalam Azad, Shrimati Sarojini Naidu^ Sardar Vallahhbhai 
Patel^ Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan^ Beth Jamnalal Bajaj (Treasurer)^ Dr. Pattabhi 
Bitaramayya. Bhrie Jaiiamdaa Doulatram^ J, B. Kripalani {General Secretary), 
Bhulabhai, J. Desai, Shankerrao Deo, Harekriahna Mehtab, Dr. C. Roy, Dr* 
Profulla Chandra Ghosh, 

^ A Protest 

After the President had finished, Shri K, F, Nariman sought and obtained the 
permission of the Chair to read out to the House a protest from aoiiie 28 members 
of the I. C. C. against the alleged illegality of the A. 1. C. C. pfooeedings in 
connection with the dection of the new President. 

Resolntiona 

The following resolutions recommended by the Working Committee were then 

passed:- 

Condoleuee 

This Committee plaeee on record its deq> sense of loss at the death ^f SyK 
Bireudra Chandra Masumdair if. L, A. and Manoranjan Banei^ two 
workers and others as a i^vAlot the railway disaster at 

«.;■ War,:lhui|^' aad:ABi«Biweid^«l.!^^ 

immteeht oi mternattonali-v^^i^ 

'coont^ and all' others ' ^eoncotned of .tta 
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th^ Obo^rm has often f^ocUdmed. TbUi policy will be etdbtly adheted to lilt: 
OongiCBS b detennined to oj^^poae all attiumpts to impose a war on Indian resonr^ 
in a war withont 1^6 consent of the Indian people. 

The Committee has noted with dism>proval the despatch of A smaQ body 
Indian droops towards Aden as this can only mean their empldyment for fiatiilil 
linperialist purposes. - ; , : 

: The Committee^ in particular, records its complete disapproral of the attenmi 
bdng made by the British Qorernment to amend the Government of India Act udtli 
tf view to concentrating all power, in the event of a war emergency, in the handi 
of the OentraL Government which functions completely as an agent of Britbh 
Imperialism, While the Congress is not interested as a rule in amendments to Qm 
India Act and has worked for the whole Act to be ended, it cannot tolmrato an 
amendment which strikes at the very basis of Provincial Autonomy and reduces it: 
to a farce iu case of war : which in effect creates a war dictatorship of Hoe Centnd 
Government in India, and which makes Provincial Governments helpless agents of 
Imperialism. Any attempt to impose such an amendment on India must and will 
be resisted in every way open to the Congress. Provincial Governments arc Warned 
to be rea^' to carry out the policy in this respect as may be determined by the 
A. I. C. G. or the Working Committee as the case may be. 

8. Reform in the Congress Blachinery 

In pursuance of the resolution passed at the Tripuri Session of the Congress 
regarding reform in the Congress machinery the A. 1. 0. C. a)>ix>inta a CommtCeo 
consisting of the President, Shris Jawaharlal Nehru, B. Pattabhi SitaramayySi 
Narendra Deo and J. B. Kri[)alani to recommend measures for the purifiearion ol 
the Congress in terms of the Congress Resolution. 


4. Bengal Political Prisoners 

This meeting of the A, I. 0. G. while appreciating the strenuous efforts 
made by Mahatma Gandhi to secure the release of political prisoners in Ben^> 
notes with re^et the failure of the negotiations between Gondhiji and the fiuq 
Ministry on the matter. 

The time during which Gandhiji expected to secure the release of all jpolitietd 
prisoners is over. In view of the stiff and callous attitude of the Bengal Ministry 
and the policy adopted by it, the release of the long-term prisoners has beomne 
almost a hopdess question. 

In the opinion of the A. I. C. C. there is no longer any iustification 
detain the prisoners in jail who have been convicted during an emergency period^ 
mostly under special powers and especially so, when the prisoners have op enl y 
expressed their aversion to terrorism. 

This meeting of the A. I. C. C. therefore^ resolves to make the rdease 
of these prisoners a vital all India issue and instructs the Working Committee to 
fix all India Political Prisoners Day and to direct the Congress Committee to 
begin a vigorous agitation for the immeditate unconditional release of all potitieal 
prisoners. Similarly an agitation should be carried on regaidbg release ci political 
prisoners in the Punjab also. 

8* Kenya BBghlands 

Hie All India Congress Committee notes with grave concern the promulgathm 
of an Order-in -Council regarding reservation of highlands in Kenya for ^lopeanA 
which is a violation of all announcements and assurances by the Secretary of State 
fur colonies and the Government of India, and perpetuates the policy of mdid 
discrimlnatiou and is au insult to India. 




The All India Congress Committee also plaoes on record its opinion 
the Government of Indui have fiuled to do th^ duty by the Indians in 
The All India Congress Committee is further of opinion that situation in 

be mei by efforts on the part of the Government of India and reaue^ 
% Wprk^ C^ to take necessary steps in this behalf, 

(l) lho Balkol TAii^ 

^ laat of odr bollcdhi reeored the circumstances in which 
bf^hisJ^M recoveted 

with Ihe Vhm were severid pi 
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XAAJE^ 


lermt ^ refmoe setUed in oonsultaticm tnth Bhxis V, TaM and Yirwak. * A£«» 
m Mchauslive lamination of the dispute, Sir Maurioe Gwyer imnonnoed S 
entires^ the interpretation of Shrl Vallabhbhai Petei of 
tile Bajkot Disbar no^doation NO. 50 dated Dumber tiie 26th, 1938, and -the 
note sent by mg Highnew the Thako Sahib to Sardar Patd <^the 

date. Sir Maurice adjur*-^ • - 

tile Thakore SaMb un 


ged that the true construction of each document is that 
^ ;| * 1 . * U M ^ appoint the per^ns whom Mr. V. Patel may 

recommend and that he does not reserve to himself any discretion to r^t thm 
whom he does not approve.^ The award having been announced it now remained 
lor the Thakore Sahib to implement it After the announcement the awM 
Gandhiji had a fresh series of conversations with the Viceroy. He then proceeded 
back to Rajkot to see that the award was implemented and obstacles artmcial or 
otherwise removed. It may be remembered in this connection that More the 
reference of th6 dispute to the Chief Justice, the Thakere Sahib had, for reasons 
into which we need not go here, given promise of re»orvation of seats on the 
Committee for the Muslims and Bhayats of the State. Neither the notificati^ 
nor the award of Sir Maurice provided for separate representation of these 
interests. However, a furious agitation at the instance ot the authorittes for 
communal and sectional representation on the Committee, was started and’ this 
created an atmosphere in which the smooth working out of the Durbar’s notification 
in terms of Sir Maurice award was well nigh impossible. Gandhiji therefore 
ma^ an attempt to redeem in some form the promise given by the Thakore 
Smto to the spokesmen of the Muslims and Bhayats, consistently with the purixiBe 
for which he had fasted. He suggested to the Thakore Sahib the enla^ei^nt 
of the Committee in order to make possible separate representations oi these 
special interests, care being taken that a majority, be it a majority of one only 
is preserved for the Parished which alone had fought and struggled for the rights 
of the people. 

The proposal was turned down by the Thakore Sahib as being inconsistent 
with the award. Gandhiji replied that with mutual agreement such modifications 
of the notification were possible and that the award did not at all stand in the 
way. When this obvious way out was barred by the unreasonable attitude of the 
Thakore Sahib and his adviser, Gandhiji had to apply his mind to exploring other 
avenues. He had prolonged and strenuous consultations with the representatives 
of the Muslims and Bhayats for evolving a mutually acceptable formula. Gandhiji 
put it to them that they could be Sardar’s nominees on the Committee if they 
agreed to work with the Parished nominees as a team ; otherwise if they disatneS 
in vital matters and the communal representatives sided with the oflicial block on 
the Committee the veiy purpose of the Committee would be frustrated and tlie 
grim and protracted struggle which the Parished had gone through would be 
Mf-stultified. An alternative position for them was to press their communal and 
sectional claims and leave the essential task of constitution making to toe 
Paritoed representatives. Neither of these alternatives however proved acceptable 
to the Muslims and Bhayats and they elected to keep out of toe 

Committee. The negotiations having fallen through Gandhiji had no option left 
but to send the names of seven Parished nominees of Sardar V. Pat^ to toe 
Thakore Bahto. He also requested that the labour of the Committee be finished 
by some speemed time. Shri Virwala replied asking for proofs that the six 
nominees were toe subjects of toe State. The reply gave a deep shock to 
.. €iandhiji. If this was the spirit in which the Gwyer award was going to be 
implemented there would be no end to obstructions and delays. 

Of toe seven names proposed for toe Committee three were accepted by 
toe State itself for toe Reform Committee announced by it in January. There 
could be, on the face of it, no possibility of any doubt as to their being 
State Bubiects, Then again the State owed it to itself and the public that it 
sbcmld give some idea of the objection it had to toe Sana’s representatives 
bring considered as State subjects. Nothing of the kind was done. Gan&iji 
however sent toe. requiM proofs. But all tois left a bad taste in the mouto. ' 

Thakore flidiib and ^ 
grace in lolfiUing their 


Why this wilful obstructiveaeBS on toe part of . toe 
adviser Shri Virawala and this distressing lack ot 
part of the srilemn contract. 

Gandhiji met again the Presi^Mt and explained to him toe implicationi and 
eonseanenees of the iwy toe afl^ of the Reform OomiiiittBe were haadled 
kj toe stifo ^ Gibson advised Gairitoiji 
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ThU^ did. Hien was a long oonvosation betwem tbe two in wbioh Gandbffi 
explsbed the podtion of afEkirs aa he saw it and hoard Darbar Virawalav 
x^bctiona to iL Qandhijl en^laiued that it iraa easy for him to invoke fte 
aaaistance of the Paramount Power and put an end to all vexatious delayi 
hut this he was extremely, averse to do. Ho desired Virawala’a willing and 
hearty cooperation. If the Bdorm Committee was such a disagreeable impositioii. 
Gandhiji made to him what he termed a sporting ofTer. He said he woim 
fmgo the Beform Committee and allow the Thakore Sahib to wpoint a Com- 
mittee of his own nominees and draft a constitution. If the Sardar or the 
Parished was not satished with the drafted constitution, they would submit 
amendments which if not acceptable to the State authorities could be referred 
to Sir Maurice Gwyer for arbitration in terms of the notification. Darbar 
Virawala rejected Gandhiji’s ofier. Gandhiji found himself in an extremdy 
delicate and embarrassing position as every reasonable proposal of his was 
vetoed by Darbar Virawala. As is his way ho did noi want to coerce but 
win Virawala by persuasion. As a final gesture he told him that he (Gandhiji) 
would withdraw from the scene of conflict and leave Virawala complete 
freedom to pursue his ways and satisfy the people. If Virawala could win 
the people’s confidence and give them a workable constitution none would be 
more nappy than he. To further facilitate an agreed solution of the tangle Alo 
advised the Parished to pitch their demands as low as would be consistent 
with their real and pressing wants. ... 

This put the Prince and his adviser on their honour. If they were genMne 
in their desire to placate their people, no better oppprtuniu could have 
presented itself to them. But no such desire was visible. The schem of 
refoims they have proposed retains the substance of power in their ttands. 
Negotiations were started for reasonable alterations in the scheme but they 
have fallen through. The prospect m Eajkot is therefore dark indeed. Qandhijia 
rcintervention is sought by the people. Ho is proceeding again to JRajkot. 

It may be noted here that in the course of the negotiations the Bhavats 
accused Gandhiji of breach of promise. The Bhavats held that Gandhiji in 
his letter to thorn of March 11 gave a definite and unconditional promise that 
a representative of the Bhayats would be taken on the Beform Committee. 
Gandhiji asserted that his letter was being misconstrued and that he gave no 

unconditional promise. The Bhayats however persisted in their charge of 

breach of faith on the part of (4andhiji and made other unseemly attacks. 
This charge of breach of faith grieved Gandhiji deeply. 

Tbe Bhayats however kept up this agitation and insisted upon getting 
the interpretation of the letter from Sir Maurice. Gandhiji did not want to 
trouble Sir Maurice and would have pr^rred the matter being placed before a 
iudge of the Bombay High Court. He however had no objection if Sir 

Maurice took up the matter. 

(2) Anti War Pay 

In response to the appeal of President Subhas Chandra Bow, the OongrefNi 
observed ^rd April as anti-War Day. Meetings were held in the evening in 
important towns and cities at which resolutions were passed condemning the 
Amending Bill recently introduced in the British Parliament empowering the 
Cmitxal Government to deprive the Provincial Governments of their normal 
powers in Uie event of war emergency arising at any time. The resolutions 

also made clear beyond doubt India’s determination to non-violently resist any 
attempt to involve India in such a war or to exploit India’s man-power or 
natnxal resources for war-purposes. 

(8) The Natfonal Week 

The National week was observed throughout the country from April (1 to 
13. Me^ngs, flag hoisting ceremonies, sale and hawking of IChadi formed as 
•usual the principal features of the cel^rations. Apnl 13th was observed as 
the JattianwalU Ba^ Day, a day reminding us alike of the shame of m 
. semtude and oor determination to count no sacrifice as too great lor ending it 
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THE ALL INDIA CONGRESS COMMITTEE 

Boxiibay^24t]i. Jane to 27fli. June 1989 

A meeting of the All India Oonsrosa Committee was held at Bombay on 
June 24, 25, 26 and 27 in a special pandal erected for the pnrpoM. Baba 
Htitjendra Fttiaad presided. Before commencing the proceedings of the meeting, Babu 
Kajendra Prasad made the following statement on b^all of the Working Committee. 

Presidenfs Statement 

The Working Committee have been entrusted with the task of guiding the 
Congress organisation and the country at a time of peculiar difficulty, when the 
internationar situation is continually on the verge of crisis and many of oik 
national probl^s have also reached a grave and critical stage. The responsibiliiy 
which the Committee have to shoulder is thus heavy, and recent events, and the 
''^circumstances undei* which the Committee came into existence, add, to that responsi- 
bility. The crises that overha^ the world and India demand from us unity of 
action, the sinking of petty difSrences, the co-operation of all those who care for 
the independence of India, and the maintenance of the Congress as a strong and 
^ di8ci[}lin^ organisation. At such a time the Executive of we Congress can only 
Miction elTectively and advance the cause of Indian freedom, if it has the full 
ejbnhdence of the All India Congress Committee and the good-will of Congressmen 
and94he country. It is the earnest desire of the Working Committee to have that 
confidence and goodwill and to serve the country by preparing it for the great 
stniggles that loom ahead. Unfortunately forces of disintegration are at work in 
the epuntry and in the Congress and domestic faction and internal conflict absorb 
much of our attention and weaken our movement. In this hour of threatening peril, 
it is the duty of all those who care for a free and united India to combat these forces 
of disru^ition and endeavour to put an end to internal conflict, so that all the vital 
elements in the Congress and the country might pull together for the common good. 
It is with this object in view that the Working Committee approach thdr task 
and they claim the willing co-operation of all Congressmen in it. 

The dan^r of world war is ever present and it might materialise in the course 
of months. This would be a disaster to the world, but if unfortunately war comes, 
attempts ave likely to be made to involve India in it. Already the British Govern- 
ment have taken some steps to this end in India, and the proposed amendment of 
the Government of India Act prepares the ground for farther action by concentrating 
all power, in the event of war, in the hands of the Central Government. This 
(^vernment is only an agent of the British Government and is in no way respon- 
sible to the people of India. Buch a war will thus be of vital concern to India and 
there is grave danger of our being exploited for imperialist purposes. We must 
therefore be ready to meet tliis crisis ana to resist all attempts to drag us into war, 
and thus give effect to the oft-declared policy of tlie Congress. 

But apart *form international happenings, the national problems that we have to 
face are of the gravest import, and the position of our countryman overseas is 
rapidly becoming Intolerable. In Biu'ma, they have suffered already greatly; in 
Ceylon steps are being taken which will do injustice and injury to thousands of 
Indians; in the Belgian (^ngo Indian merchants are being harassed and persecuted; 

. in East Africa the policy of discriminating against our countrymen, to thdr 
ilTOve disadvantage, continues to be pursued. In South Africa the Government 
^ of the Union are deliberately committing a breach of solemn agreements and 
endeavouring to humiliate our people by segregating them, and a suuation which 
may lead to passive resistance by our countiymen there is devdoping. 

In Indian States there has been a marked deterioration of the situatton 
and ihany of the Itulers or their advisers have pursued a policy of intendve 
represdon and, in some cases, eff unabashed gangsterism against thdr people. In Gnssa 
and Kathiawar and elsewhei^ tragedies and inhumanities have occurred, in which 
Bkany persons have been done to death and thousands have become rerueees and 
homdese wanderers. The Working Committee realise fully that the struggle in me 
Bti^ is a vied part of the larger struggle., for Indisln freraom and cannot Im^s- 
sodated from it. The Committee are guided by the resoluticm of tlk Tnipii^ Con* 
gress and will seek to give effbet to it m so far as they can; But the 
oonvincid that the burden of the struggle must ineyitably fdl on ^ ™ 

Btiktes and they cannot advance without devdoping sc^-rdlimCC^a^ 
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A rigmfieant feature of the States straggle has been the part played by tiie 
representatiyes of the BritiA Govemment. The {mramouut poirer nas in aaaxiy 
earn thrown the weight of its influence on the side of the misgovernmeht ^ mi' 
nilen and has itself taken part in the repression of the people. This policy of the 
Biitish Government has demonstrated stul further the dangers in the scheme ci 
FederaUon which the Conjgress has completely rejected. Although Federation ii 
not a live issue at present, it is possible that attempts might still be made to impose 
it on India. Such an imposition, if it comes, must be combated and the counttt: 
prepared for it. 

^ The g^eral policy of the British Government in India continues to flout 
Indian opinion and to further British vested interests at the expense of the peasant 
wad of Indian industry. As a recent instance of this may be menticum the 
hsiiiKisition of the Indo-British pact in the face of an overwhelming vote of the 
Central L^slature against it. 

Conditions in India have reached a stage of stalemate wlnih is detrimentfj 
to the progress of the country, and deterioration is incviiable unless a rapid*^ 
advance is made. We cannot merely wait for the British Government to impose 
Federation, so that we might combat it and thereby seek to reach our obj^ive. It 
is necessary for us to devise means to do so apart from any action taken by the 
British Government. In the opinion of the Working Committee the situation 
in the world and in India urgently demands, in the interests of our people as 
as freedom, that Indian independence be recognised and steps be taken to establish |||^ 

The Provincial Goverments have to-day to face many serious problems wifleh/ 
require for their solution the united strength and wisdom of all of us. In sonde 
provinces communalism and sectarianism have increased and hove resulted hi dbts 
and bloodshed, and in intolerance and bitterness of feeling. The Working ComtlKtee 
have noted this deterioration with distress for they realise that such conflipts and 
divisions are barriers to all progress. They are keenly anxious to do all Jai their 
power, in oo-operation with Congressmen and all others, to root out the causes of 
communal disharmony. 

There are thus all these and many other vital problems which face the coun- 
try, and it is clear that the Congress can only tackle them efleetively if its own house 
is in order. At present there is conflict within the Congress which disables 
us and the growth in the power of the Congress has led to undesirable 
practices and the entry of many fictitious names in our rolls, which weaken the 
organisation. Even within the organisation disruptive and anti-Congress elements 
have found place. The first and most urgent problem for the Congress is therefore 
to purify the organisation and make it a disciplined and cflcctive instrument of the 
people’s will. The Congress has been built up as a fighting organisation and it 
has functioned as such on many occasions in uie struggle for India’s freedom. The 
future has greater struggles for us, and if we allow the organisation to weaken or 
to lose itself in petty faction, we would be unworthy of the trust imposed on us. 


With the object of tightening ^ the Congress organisation attempts have been 
made to amend the Constitution. The Tripuri Congress gave special authority to 
tbe A. I. 0. C. for this purpose and recommendations to this effect will be consi- 
dered by the A. I. C. C. It is clear, however, that the object aimed at cannot be 
a^ieved by mechanical means only ; it requires au earnest- and joint endeavour by 
all Congressmen. The Worki^ Committee trust that it will be in this spirit that 
all the membors of the A. I. C. C. will consider this question. 

Among the recommendations made by the Constitution Sub-Committee wiP^ 
the addition of some words to Article V (c^of the Constitution so that the rule ^ 
applying to communal organisation might also be applied to other anti-national or- 
ganiaationf. The Working Committee agreed With this recommendation and iude^ 
aa worded, it cannot be Greeted to. It is the inherent right of an organisatifm to 
proteet itsmf in this way i^nst rival oiganisation and disruptive forces. Never- 
thelim the Committee have dkided not to press for this change before the A. I. 0^ 0» 
They have oome to this dedaion aa it ia their desire to avdd, as far as possib' 
any miaapprelieBaion in the minds ci members of the A. I. C. C. and others 
fibs ehangea in the Consritution mi|^t be considered and passed in a 
' 'goodvrill* ' 

It appeand to Aa Woddag OoBunittae that tbata vaa a fear in the 


I Obognannen that the 
A v^PtiAae opinhna ar 


dtimga in Ardele (c) woe lotendad to 
ani^wia organieatione. IhU feef lifA 


atanda for frnmm of opinion and tha lii^; 




it, Wlm however, tpy oxgAiiisation is ecmtmiiaUy Miig ran doird 

liy is improper for the seme person to be « memihtt ol 

the dfeeeiMiseB of both the orgamsaUons, Hus produces not only ooniliot betwtai , 
the organisations but oontinuoas internal conflict within them. It was with a 
▼iew to avoid this and thus to have greater harmony even between Uie oiganisatioiis 
ilmt the amendment to Article V (c) was suggested. But in view of the suspicidns 
that some members have, the Work^ Committee have d^ided not to press for 
the change in the A. I. G. 0. They desire that the Constitution, as amended, 
rdiould be worked with the goodwill and co-operation of all concerned. 

It is clear, however, that the difficulties that confront us today must be met 
and overcome if we are to function effectivdy. Every member of the Congress 
must realise that by saying or doing anything to bring the Congress into disr^ute 
or to weaken i|8 prestige and influence, he is doing injury to the nationd cause. 
No teanisation can approve of such activities on the part of any of its members. 
There have bem in the past many instances where Congressmen, and even those 
occupying prominent positions in the oi^anisation, have not hesitated to speak or 
act in a manner which is contrary to all discipline and which has injured the 
great organisation itsdf of which they claim to be loyal members. If such 
indiscipline and disruptive tendencies continue, the Congress will inevitably be 
reduce to impotence. They have to be checked. The surest way of checking 
them is lor each Congressman to realise his responsibility and to appreciate that 
these days of difficulty he must on no account encourage disruption within the 
^Congress, In the event of individual Congressman deliberately discrediting the 
Congsi^ aud promoting indiscipline, it becomes inevitable for disciplinary action 
to beiaken against him in the interests of the organisation and the cause. 

Working Committee earnestlv trust that every Congressman will give 
lus co-operation in solving the great problem before the country and in maSng 
tiie Congress a fit instrument for the service of the nation. They hope that a 
jdnt endeavour will be made to lessen the spirit of faction within the Congress 
and in the country, so that in the trials to come ^e Congress may be fully 
prepared to carry India’s cause to a successful conclusion. 

Resolutions 

The following resolutions recommended by the Working Committee were 
passed with slight verbal changes 

1. Condolenea 


This Committee has learnt with regret of the sudden death, in the prime of 
his life, of Dr. Alimchand Udhoram, Congress worker since the non-co-operation 
days. The Committee conveys its sincere condolences to the family of tiie deceased 
in their bereavement. 


2. Indians in Ceylon 


The All India Congress Committee views with grave concern the measures 
proposed by ^e Ceylcm Government with reference to their Indian employees and 
hopes that it may be possible to find a way to avoid the most undesirable and 
grave conflict that as a result of th^e measures, is threatened between such near 
and ancient apighbours as India and Ceylon. 

The Committee cannot contemplate without much cemeem a quarrd between 
the two countries which are separated by only a strip of water but which have a 
oommon culture and which have been intimately connect^ from times immemorial. 
!nie ^ CommittM desires to explore every means of avoiding conflict and, therefore, 
iiqjipoints Pandit Jawaha r l a l I^diru to go to Ceylon and confer inth the authorities 
si&d representative associations and inmviduals on bdialf ^ the Working Committee 
and do all that may be possible to effect a just and honourable settlement. 


The A. L 0. 0* regrets 
settlers. It betieys utter af~~ 
the present GovemuHmL 
of the Smuts-Qandhi Agieement < 
Feetham Cominisitiaft of S^wd^the 


2. ladiaiie la Senfh Africa 

f|e attitude of the Union Gcveniineni^^/^ Indian 
of the ol^igations und^meh * ^ * 

diev just initiided by them is _ 
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tad^tam. JBm A. l, G. 0. trusts &at then be no- dtoWDrios* 

that they will present a uniM itont The A. L C. C. ap]^a to tl^ IJiihiiv 
WTemnient to retrace their steps and earry out the promises^ their ptMiMirs t6 
^ policy of prcpessire amelioration m the status ol the Indlah Nadonall 
in South Afi^ 80 per cent of whom are bom and bred in that sub^ontijieiii 
and to whom South Afnca is Ihdr only home. 

4. Conatitiitlonal Amendments 

AX. *?• moved the ^Constitutional Amendments’ as proposed fer 

me institution Bub-Committee together with the amendments suggested by the 
Working Committee. Numerous amendments were moved to the proposed amend* 
ments. A few were accepted and the rest rejected. Shri Bhulahhai Duai movM 
• ^ ^ amendments were moved to this. They were m * 

TCjected by the House and the Article XI as proposed by the mover was adopM hi 
its entirety. The new Constitution as amended at Bombay is printed separately ^356^. * 

5. Satyagraha In Provineea ,, 

This meeting of the A. I. C. C. resolves that no Congressman may oflfar or 
organize any form of Satyagraha in the Administrative Provinces of India without 
the previous sanction of the Provincial Congress Committee concerned. 

6. Congress Hlnlatries and the P. C. Ca ^ ^ « ^ 

The Working Committee has repeatedly laid stress on the desirability of e<^ 
operation between the ministry, the Congress party and the P. C. C. Wi^oijt iuoh « 
co-operation misunderstandings are likely to arise with the result that the mfinence 
of tim Confess will suffer. In administrative matters the P. C. C. should not 
intmiere witn the discretion of the ministry but it is always open to the eze^utte ^ 
the P. C. C. to draw the attention of the Government privately to any partiiralar 
abuse or difficulty. In matters of policy if there is a difference between the ministry 
and the P. C. C. references should be made to the Parliamentary Sub-Committeei 
Public discussion in such matters should be avoided. 


Non-Offielal Resolnttona 

The A. I. C. C. office r^ved notice of over 175 Non-official Kesolutions to be 
moved at the Bombay meeting of the A, I. 0. C. The resolutions were arranged 
according to ballot. 

The President received three rcouisitions signed by several members of the 
A. I. 0. C. requesting that priority be given to non-official resolutions on (1) Digboi 
Strike, (2) War-Resistance, C3) Unemployment which stood at No. 48, No. 24 and 
No. 89 respectively in the ballot. The Iresident observed that if he acceded to tite 
requests made, the system of ballot would be reduced to a nullity. Before however 
giving a ruling, he wanted the House to discuss the matter. Shri Satyamurti and a 
few others quoted the practice of the Central Legislature as well os of provincial 
legislatures, where the order of the ballot was stnctly adhered to and no majority 
vote was allowed to up-set it. Borne urged for upsetting tho ballot for giving pnoritv 
to vital matters in case a majority in the House agreed to it. The President ohi^ 
ved that the ballot was the fairest system and to upset it by a majority vote was to 
do wrong to minoritiM. He would however on the present occasion give priority to 
a non-official resolution which had behind it the unanimous or almost unanimoua 
support of the House. At the same time he made it clear that thia ruling bis 
was in no way binding on future Presidents. 

The House having unanimously agreed to *Digboi Strike’ bdng i^ven priority. 
l>r» ;R. C. Roy moved: the following resolution aa recommended by the Worklnir 
Comiiiittee in place of the non-official resolution of which notice had bm dvim. 
The iwolution was passed unanimously. ^ 


1M|^ Strike' 

This Committee^ views witii grave concern the prolonged strike at IRgbdi and 
SWWj®* strikers in thdr distress. The Committee rogreta 

the^ As^ Oil Company has not seen its way to accept the modest soggeeiM 
of ; nmnim the quiwtioii Of the method and time or re-employment of the stmESrs lo 
Bern to be appoiot^ by the Government oi Assam. 

Xia tiie oitinion o£ this Ommittee no corporation, however Itig and infliientiid hi 
sm M above ppl^ eiitiidrai or Qbvmnment supervision and 

seswoBL the OoasgM 
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it , undoubtedly a Tital key industry. This Committee therefore hopeB that better 
eouneett^^ll; pmail with the Company and that its directors will accept the aiod^; 

belmlf of the Committee by the I^ident of the Congxm. If 


irectors do not see tfadr way to do so. the Committee advia^ the 
Assam (^vemment forthwith to undertake legislation zor making the acceptim^ ci 
the decisions of ConciliaUon Boards obligatory and further to give notice to the 
Company that the Committee may reluclantly be obliged to take su(^ steps as may 
be necessa^ to stop renewal of the lease to the Company on its termination. At 
the same time that this Committee urges the Company to fall in wi^ the just sug- 
gestion made ^ the^ Committee, it hopes that the Labour Union will be ready to 
Bsten to the Committee’s advice and if they were to retain Congress and public 
sympathy they will be ready and willing to abide by the advice that may be tendered 

• to. them by the Committee. 

* i ^ Separation o! Andhra 


^‘fieparation of Andhra” whs the first non-ofiicial resolution to come up for 
cdiirideration before the A. I. C. C. The nine resolutions preening it, were left out 
by reason ^of their being either covered by ihe official resolutions or owing to the 
absence of those who had given notice of them. The Resolution read as follows: 

**The All India Congress Committee is strongly of opinion that immediate steps 
should be taken for the formation of a separate Anohra province.” 

The resolution was passed by a majority vote. 


Constitution of the National Congresi 

(ila amended by the Bombay Meeting of the A. L C. C , June, 1989). 

ArUcU J*~~ObJeet 

The object of the Indian National Congress is the attainment by the people of 
India Puma Swaraj (Complete Independence) by all legitimate and peaceful means, 

Article //— Constitoenta 

The Indian National Congress will comprise 

(1) Primary members enrolled under Article III ; 

(2) Village, Ward, Town, Taluka, Thana, Mandal, Tahsil, Subdivision, District, 
or other local Committees ; 

(3) Provincial Congress Committees ; 

(4) Annual Session of the Congress ; 

15) All India Congress Committee ; 

(6) Working Committee ; and may compriBe (a) committees or associationB 
directly organised by the All India Congress Ck)mmittee or the Working Committee 
and (b) committees organised by any provincial Congress Committee in accordance 
with the rules framed by it in that behalf and approved by the Working Committee. 

Article ///— Ifembershfp 

(a) Any person of the age of 18 years and over who believes in Article I 
shall, on making a written declaration to that effect attested by a witness and 
pzemling an application in Form A annexed hereto and on payment of iour 
annas, b^me a primary member of the Congress and be entitled to be placed on 
Hie funster of Congress members kept at any office duly authorised in that behalf 
widun the district m which he ordinarily resides or carries on business^: 

Provided that no p^son shall be u primary member of more than one 
committee at the same time. 

(fi) ^ an^tion shall hs handed in petsonaUy or a(pt hy PQ«t 
messenger* 

(cf It tiiall state the lull name, hither’s name, or in hase of a marrim 
woman husband’s name, age, sex and occupation of Ihe applkaii^ aa also the 
village, the Taluka, mais^t andT the province in whi^ he :<B^arfly 
carries on business. , . 

The offi^ xeoeivifig ihe application diaU,n(^ on ; it 
seHal number and sudb other particular as may be send . II to 


^TEXT OF THE 

( 0 ) The ipplicant. on bcang enrolled, shaU receive oertifteate ol>hMttttndiSp 
as per Form 0, aniiezed hereto, either in the language and script of . 

in which he resides or in the Hindustani language written in Devimil^dr 
Urduieript. 

(/) tJolesB otherwise directed by the Working Committee the year for 
membership fee shall be reckoned from January 1 to December 31 and theie 
diall be no reduction in the subscription to be paid by members joining In' the 
eourse of the year* 

^ /r- Renewal of Membership 

(d) A member of the Congress enrolled as per Article III shall oostiniie 
to be a member of the Congress until he resigns or is expelled therefrom, pwif^ .< 
he renews his application and pays on or before the Slst of August of ^ 
subsequent year the annual membership fee of four annas and obrains a oerdicace ^ 
of membership. The appU(‘ation for renewal shall contain name, the 
name or in case of a married woman husband’s name and the place of residence 
of the applicant in the prescribed Form B. The ofhcial receiving such application 
for renewal and subsc riptioii shall make a note to that effect in the Register (S‘ 
members. 

(b) The name of any member failing to make the application and to pay 
the annual membership foe within the prescribra time shall be removed jfrom the 
register of members. 

Ariiele F— Membership Register 

Every district Congress Committee shall maintain a permanent register of 
^ members enrolled for each constituency within the district snowing the names and 
particulars required by Article III (c) in which shall be noted from year to year 
the fact whether a renewal application has been made or not and the membershin " 
fee paid or not. 

Article F/— Provinces 

^ (a) The following shall be the provinces with the head quarters mentioned 
against them : 


Province 

Ajmer-Merwara 

Andhra 

Assam 

Behar 

Bengal 

Bombay (City) 

Delhi 

Gujrat 

Karnatak 

Kerala 

Mahakoshal 

Maharastra 

Nagpur 

N. W. F. Province 

Punjab 

Biiidh 

Tamil Nadu 
United Provinces 
Utkal 

Vidhaibha (Berar) 


Lan^age 

Hindustani 

Telugu 


Hindustani 

Bengali 

Marathi and Gujrati 

Hindustani 

Gujrati 

Kannada 

Malayalam 

llidustani 

Marathi 

Marathi 

Pushtu 

Panjabi 

Bin&i 

Tamil 

Hindustani 

Oriya 


Headquarter 

Ajmer 

Madras 

Gauhati 

Patna 

CiUoutta 

Bombay 

Delhi 

Ahmedabad 

Dharwar 

Kalicut 

Jubbulpore 

Poona 

Nagpur 

Peuawar 

Lahore 

Karsichi 

Madras 

Lucknow 

Cuttack 

Akola 


ib) A provincial Congress Committee with the previous sanction of the Woo- 
ing C^mittee shall have Sie am ifa — js — • 

■ (c) The Working r 

Oppgress pr^mmittees vuuceroea, constitute a new province or assign to a pro*^ 
a dtsmet dr portions a district from another province as also to asaiaii eii 
Indm Stdte or States jiii {Mirte theroc^ to any province. 

ArtieU 

M No member simll be entiMed to exereise bis vote at any decthm mdiU 
hh hde been oemtiauousUr^^ Oongme for 12 months |nicr tc^ 


tb deedon and only on ol n of membenhip : 



^ lulwevtt that in the case of eleetiona to the neirly iemiA piimary 
Cknnmittde, a iiwmber ahall be entitled to votOi ereo if he has %iea a 
_ monthe. fctt the decUon of the oomn^tee^a office bea^i. 

jfbie--xhe condition of 12 months’ continaona m^berahip will not Hyr to 
votera'% the current year L e., 1939. Xo them will apply the old conditm oT three 
montha* continuous membership prior to the date of the eleotiona. 

^6} No member even if he is qualified under clause (o) hereof» shall be eligible 
lor electi<ni to an office of any primary committee or to membmMp of any tiective 
committee, unless he is a habitual wearer wholly of haudspuu and handwoven 
J^addar, provided that at the time of offering himstif lor such elections he is not a 
member of any parallel committee ; 

(c) No member even if he is qualified under clauses and (6) shall %e eligi- 
ble as a delcl^ate to the Congress or as a member of a Provincial or a Distnct 
Congress Committee, unless he has been a member of the Congress for three conse- 
cutive years at the time of the election, provided that at the time of offering him- 
sdf for sudh election he is not a member of any other puallel committee : 

Provided further that it shall be opw to the Executive of the Provincial 
Congress Committee to grant an exemption in favour of any person regarding the 
aforesmd Qualification for elections in 1939 and 1940. 

(d) No person who is a member of a communal organisation, the object or 
programme of which involves political activities which are in the opinion of the 
Working Committee, anti-national and in conflict with those of the Congress sh^l be 
eligible lor election to any office or membership of any elective Congress Comnmttee. 

Article P//J--£leetion Tribunals 

(а) The Executive of the Provincial Congress Committee shall unanimously 
or by a majority of at least three-fourths of its members, appoint yearly a 
Provincial Section Tribunal, no member of which shall stand as a candidate for 
election as a delegate or to any office or membership of an elective Congress 
Committee in the province, during the term of his office. The Pi'ovincial Election 
TrfKun^ shall appoint one or more persons to constitute a District Tribunal in 
each district, to receive and decide disputes relating to enrolment of memben^f* 
preparation or maintenance of register of members and election of delegates and 
office-bearers and members of elective committees, provided that no peison so 
appointed shall be a candidate for election during his term of office : 

Provided that it shall not be necessary to appoint a District Tribumd in the 
provinces of Bombay, Delhi and Ajmeie Merwara and provided further that if 
there is no District Tribunal appointed in any other province for any reason 
whatsoever, objections will be filed before and disposed of, by the Provincial 
Election Tribunal. , , , , 

(б) If any provincial executive fails to appoint by a date specified by the 

Working Committed the Provincial Election Tribunal, the Working Committee 
sh^l appoint one. w , 

(c) No person who is a dealer in Foreign cloth or British goods or who 
carries on trade in liquor or who is addicted to drink shall be eligible for election 
to an executive office or elective committee of the Congress. 

Article JX— Obieettons to the Rolls 

(a) The Begister of members shall be brought mp-to-date on or before the 
15th of September every year and shall be open to inspectioh by the member of 
the Congress at the office where it is kept from 16th to 23rd September. 

(61 Any person whose name is omitted from the Beimster (ff members, or 
who (mjects to the entry of any name therdn, may submit an <miection in writing, 
stating the reasems for challeni^g sudh eotiy or omission to the IHstriet Tribunal, 
on dr before the 30tii September. . , 

(c) The Itistriet Tnbunal will, after hearing the objeetibii end aj^ otto 
oncemed, may direct any name to m entered into dr omitted from the 

as the case may bet on or before the 10th October. . . 

(d) The Ditoict 'Mbunal shall maintain a record dl afiycmiceedingB 
it and a copy of its Cider Meeting any amendment in 

forwarded by it to the District Congress ComMttee ddmnmd 
Ccifffsm Committee shaU amend the BegUter whm» reqdiiW ^in 
fiketewitii. ^e Bedeter, / alter s^ ammiammit S aii^^ esscept mr 

:any fihan^ rendei«d M action 

V'hy Vd(5i5tent " 



PXT^IHE 

(а) Ev^ Provincial Conferee Committee shall a ]X)11 

membere qualified to vote and shali send to the A. I. C. C. Office a 
regai^tfo It, on or before a date fixed by the Working Committee, 
mn be in the form prescribed by the A. I; 0. 0. Office and shall 
tlie number of urban and rural members in each district. 

(б) Members included in the said roll shall alone be entitled to vOM 

election of delegates in that province. - 

(c) In the event of a Prbvindal Congress Committee failing to fomidi the 
statement in time, the province concerned may be disentitled to elect its dd^to|i 

(d) On receipt of the aforesaid statement, the Working Committee shiul fig 
the date bv which the election of delegates must be held. 

(e) Provincial Committees shall divide the Province into Axed territorial v 
constituencies. 

if) Every province shall be entitled to return a number of delegates at the 
rate of one delegate for every one lac of the inhabitants of suoii province includtfig 
the Indian States or agencies therein, or a fraction thereof, in accordance irim 
the last Census. 

Proviso 1— 'Bombay (City) shall have a maximum quota of 25 delegates, and the 
province ol Delhi shall have a maximum quota of 15 delegates. 

(g) (i) Each district shall be ciititlcri to elect not more than one delegate» for 
eao|li lac of its population provided that for every delegate to be elected, tbere are 
HotMess than 500 primary members enrolled during the year. 

(ii) The number of delegates remaining unallotted to the constituencies on 
account of the inclusion of the population of Indian States in any Province, shall 
be distributed by the executive of the F. C. C. concerned, in such manner as in 
its opinion would meet the requirements of the case, subject to the role of 
minnnum enrolment of 500 primary members for each delegate. 

(/t) The province which has not completed its election on or before the date 
^pointed by the Working Committee, may at the discretion of the WjUgking 
j.'iCummittce be disentitled to be reprcsonteil at the Annual Session. ^ 

i (t) A certified list of delegates shall be submitted by the Provincial Congress 
Committee, not later than the date fixed by the Working Committee in that briialt 

(j) Every del^ate so elected shall, on payment of a foe of Us. 5/» at the 
office of the Provincial Congress Committee of nis province, receive a certifioato 
in accordance with Form D hereto annexed, duly signed by one of its Secret^es. 

No delegate who has not paid the fee, shall lie entitled to exercise any of his 
fanctions. 



Article X/-— Election Disputes 

(a) It will be open to any member of the Congress within a constituency 
to lodge a complaint about an elecition within the constituency before the District 
Tribnnri within seven days of the declaration of the result of such election and 
the District Tribunal shall decide the eomplmnt. 

{h) Until the election is set aside by the District Tribunal the person 
riected shall be deemed to have been duly elccM. 

(c) An appeal shall lie to the Provincial Election Tribunid against any 
order pisssed by the District Tribunal within seven days of the passing of suca 
order. The order of Provincial Election Tribunal shall be final. 

(d) The Working Committee may lay down rules for the conduct of electioos 

lodging and disposal of objections ana complaints and appeals. 

(s) The Provincial Tribunal shall on its own motion or fin report by a 
IHstrict Tribunal, have the power to direct that any person found guilty of 
misconduct in connection with enrolment of members, miuatenance of register of 
members, election or lod^s of a false (Ejection or complaint, knowing it te; be 
so, riiali be disqualified from standing as a candidate for elecUon mr be expmled 
from the Congress for such period as it may consider just and proper. An 
shall lie to the Working Committee from any orast passed by the Pran&isl 
PeetfcMi Tribunal under this clause. 

X 

(A) The driegatos in every province i&all assemble in a meeting to fleet Mitt 
mnottglhm^ representativeB m M 

vott idi liw Co^ no PiDvince siud) 






Qtatlves on the All India C3ongreM Bdhi 

(b) ^The election in Sttb-clattae (a) shall be b^ {nroporOanal tlipEeBekitail^ 

jpf ^ ^ 

r ; (£*) The Secretaries of the respectiire Prorlneial Congress Oommitteei 

issue ciMficates of membership of the All India Congress Committee to the penKms 
elected to ih 


Article Z/Z/^PrevIndal Congress Committee 

(a) The Provincial Congress Committee In each province shall consist of the 
dfil^ates from the province. In case, the number of such delegates is less than 
^ any number required to make the number of members of the Provinciii 
Congress Committee 30, will be elects in such manner as the constitution of the 
province m9$ determine, provided that in the case of Sindh and Nagpur the 
number may be increased by the P. C. G. to not more than 50 and in the 
case of Vidharbha 45 and Delhi 40. In addition to these, the President and 
ex-Presideats of the Congress, resident in the province and duly qualified 
under Articles 111 and VII, shall also be members of the Provincial Congress 
Committees. 

{b) Every Provincial Congress Committee shall, 

{i) subject to the general control and sapervision of the All India Congress 
Committee, be in charge of the affairs of the Congress within its own province 
and to that end frame mlea not inconsistent with this constitution, which rules 
shall come into operation only with the previous sanction of the Working 
Committee; 

(tt) submit an annnal report of the Congress organisation and the work 
in the province to the Working Committee not later than one month before the 
commencement of the Annual Session ; 

(m*) before the new All India Congress Committee meets as Subjects 
Committee under Article XVI, pay to the Working Committee the fees received 
froiQ the delegates. Any other subscription that may be fixed by the latter, having 
regard to the population, membership and financial capacity of the province, shall 
be paid not later than the end of June every year. Delegates and members of the 
All India Congress Committee from provinces in default shall not be permitted 
to take part in any of the proceedings of the Congress or any Committee 
thereof. 

(c) (») No Provincial Congress Committee and no subordinate committee 
shall DC recognised by the Working Committee unless it has complied with the 
conditions laid down in this constitution or any rules framed thereunder by the 
Working Committee. 

(tV) On failure on the part of any Provincial Congress Committee to function 
in terms of the constitution, the Working Committee may form one, to carry on 
Congress work in that province. 


Article X/F— Annnal Sesston 


(а) The Annual Session of the Congress shall be held at the time and place 
decide upon at the precedinjg ^Session. The A, I. C, C. or the Working 
Committee, may however, for sumcient reason change either the venue or the ^te 
(xr both of the Session. 

(б) The Annual Session shall consist of— 

ii) the President of the Congress; 

(tt) the Ex-Presidents of the Congress, provided they are duly quattfied under 
^Articles III and VII; 

(tiO the delegates elected under Article X. 

<c) The Provincial Congress Committee concerned shall make such arrange- 
ments for holding the Annual Session as may be deemed neces8iM9, and for this 
porpole shall form a Beception Committee,, and may inclnde persons who 

aa;e not its members. 

fd) The lE^piaon Committee shall collect funds to the ^ 

Session, make ail naoessa^ arrangements for the reception toil aecohimQdatlon 
of delegates and vlidtois and to the printing of the repoodb to < tor pztoeedUngs of 
'''..the. 'Session*. ■ 

ifS llie Mceipto jMd disbimaiuaits of the 0^^ theU be 

Attokia by eo auditor or audlton appemted by the Gbii^^ 

>^MooacBfld> aud the atatoieBt acwwatt 



^8 Committee to tiie Workinjr Ccmiel^^ : 
6 terminatioii of the Annul pefuiim)^ Any ; 
3^tion Committee shall be divifledi eqt^y ^ 
Committee and the Provincial Coniaiii 


"(1(1 adtiBit^ by the Fnrrtodal ConereM Committee to Oie Workbijr 

not later than three months after the termination ^ of the Annul ^esaicmo Any 

auridus funds remaininjg with the Beo^tion Committee shall be divifled eiini||py 

between the All ln<& Congress Committee and the Provincial Con|gp|^ 

Committee. 

(r) The Beception Committee shall elect its Chairman and other ofBce-heaim 
from amongst its own members; 

Artfofe 2rF--EleetioB of President 

(a) Any ten delegates may jointly send the name of any delegate or ex^Ptesi* 
dent of the Congress duly qualified under Articles III and VII, whom they 
~ to be dected President of the next annual session of the Congresst so as 


1 V W • W 4 ■ 




date to be fixed by the Working Committee. 


(6) The General Secretary will publish the names of all persons so proposed 
and it will be open to any person whose name has been so proposed, to withdraw 
his can(fidature by informing the General Secretary of his intention to do S0| 
within 10 days of the publication of the proposed names. 

(c) After eliminating the name of any person who has withdrawn, the 
Genem Secretary shall publish the name of the remaining candidates and cimulate 
them to the l^ovincial Congress Committees. 

(d) On a date fixed by the Working Committee, each delegate in a province 
shall DO entitled to record his vote in favour of one of tlie candidates for the 
Presidentship of the Congress, at a place to be fixed by the Provincial Congress 
Committee. 

(e) The Provincial Congress Committee shall report to the All India Congress 
Committee OfBce the number of valid votes recorded in favour each candidate 

(f) As soon as may be after the receipt of the report the General Secretary 

shall announce as President-elect the name of the candidate obtaining the largest 
number of votes, nrovided that such candidate has secured not less than 50 per cent 
of the votes polled. , . , , , , , 

(g) In case he does not get the requisite number of votes the delegates in each 
province shall, on a date fixed by the General Secretary, elect one out of the two 
persons getting the highest number of votes at the previous election and the Geneial 
S^retary i^fdT on reedpt of the report from the Provincial Congress Committees 
of the number of votes recorded at the second election, declare the person 
getting the higher number of votes as the duly elected l^esident of the Congress. 

(b) In the event of an emergency arising by reason of any cause such as death 
or resignation of the President elected as above, the General Secretary shall forthwith 
fix a <£ite for a fiedi election by the del^ates as prescribed above. In case such 
pro(^uie is found not possible, the All India Congress Committee shall elect the 
PxoMent. 


Article XFI-^ubieete Committee 

(a) The tfew All India Congress Committee shall meet as subjects commltteek 
under &e president-elect at least two days before the Annual Session, ne outgpfog 
Working CwnmittM preside over by the President-elect, shall submit to it the dram 
nrmramme of the work for the session including resolutions recommended by the 
mmceat Provincial Congress Committees. ^ „ 

16) The Subjects Ommittee shall proceed to discuss the programxiM and shdl 
fame resolutions for being moved in the opmi session. At Imt me day shall be 
allot^ for the consideration of piapositions of which due notice has hem giVOT by 
the Provincial Cons^s Ckminuttem or members of the All India Congr^s Com- 
mittee^ other than Bescfiiitions recommended by the Working Committei^ in accord- 
ance with the rules prescribed in that bdialf. 


ArHele XVII^Cm^ desdm 

At Mttiiig of the Oongrem, the order in which business shdl be transaeted 
riMI be follow ■ 


, (•} Tim leiolutla&b m adwtion by ; a 

m Any substantive nmtion not indadedT m (i) and .which ddegato 

writings bafoie the commencement cf the day’s d^g, to be mmm 
however, that no wA 

i^rf:ta^ Ita ^ ta totrt » U <ta mamm Hm piewifc'is 


■m. 


9m ofioAN mxtoN^L oomssm 


Ca) Hie Working ComimttM may upon its own inotion« or thall imon a jdnt 
fettoiistton addressed to it, a^ provided in Article XIX (e), oonv^e a meemtg bi tiie 
All India Congress Oommittee for considering a resolution for holding a Special 
fiessian. Such resolution shall be effective if passed by the two-thirds majority of Sto 
ibemberB presmit Ihereupon the Working Oommittee shall summon a Special 
Besrion of the Congress, at such time and place as it shall determine and the Articles 
of the Ckmstitution shall apply with such modifications as the Working Committee 
may consider necessary, provided that the delegates of the preceding session shi^ be 
the deli^^tes for such Special Session. 

(6) Hie President of a ^cial Session shall be elected by the delegates in the 
manner presci^bed in Article XV. 

Article XIX^AJH India Congress Committee 

(a) The President of the Annual Session, members of the All India Congress 
Committee, elected under Article XII and the ex-Presidents of the Congress, provi- 
ded ^ey are qualified under Article III and VII» and the Treasurer of tne Congress 
lE^idl constitute the All India Congress Committee. 

(b) The All India Congress Committee shall carry out the prommme of work 
laid down by the Conjp;ress from session to session and deal with all new matters 
that may arise during its term of office. 

(c) The All India Congress Committee shall have the power to frame rules, 
not tnconsistent with this Constitution, for regulating all matters connected with the 
Ocmgress. 

The President of the Annual Session shall be the Chairman of the All 
India Congress Committee. 

if) The All India Congress Committee shall meet as often as required by the 
Wornng Committee, or on a joint requisition addressed to the Working Committees, 
by not Iks riian 24 members. Such requisition shall specify the purpose for which 
the requisitionists desire a meeting of the All India Congress Committee. At such 
meeting additional items of business may be brought up for consideration, provided 
due notice thereof has been given to the members. At least one full day shali be 
allotted for the consideration of propositions of which due notice has been given by 
members of the A. I, C. C, in accordance with the rules prescribed in that l^alf. 

(f) Forty or one third of the total number of members whichever is less, shall 
form the quorum. 

(g) The All India Congress Committee shall hold office till the meeting of the 
new All India Congress Committee immediately before the next Annual Session. 

(k) The All India Congress Committee may from time to time affiliate to the 
Congress such organisations as it may deem necessai^, provided such organisations 
are calculated to further or assist the object of the Congress. 

(i) Every member of the All India Congress Committee, ex-q^cto or elected, 
shall pay an annual subscriptidn of Bs. 10 payable at or before the wt meeting of 
the All India Congress Committee. Members in default will not be permitted to 
take part in any meeting of the All India Congress Committee, the Subjects Com- 
mittee, or in«ny Session. 

itHcle XX-^’WoMng Committee 

(a) The Working Committee shall consist of the President of the Congress, 

Ofirteen members including not more than three General Secretaries appointed by the 
i^EesIdeiit from amongst the members of the All India Congress Cmnmitt^ and a 
tiMmrm appointed b^ i 

(b) The Working Committee shall be the executive authority and as such shall 
Imre the power to car^ into effect the policy and programme loia d^n 1^ the All 
lii)|iia Congress Cornmittee and the Congress, and shsdl remain responmble tnereto. 

(e) Hm Working Committee shall place before every meeting: of the All-India 
Oop^ppem Commit^ the r^KMrts of its proc^ings and the agenra of the meeting 
and shidl m at least one clear day for resoln&ns of which dim ilQtice may have 
been giy^ to the members of the All India Congress thma those 

ol in aocortoce with the ndes preseribd 

Hie Working Committee shall appoint one oz; more inipeetm to eiamine 
the and aoDOunt books of all Ccmgresa organisa^ne* 

luiinh^ a^ give to the inspectori acosss to ^ 

Committee shall have the powec ; 



: ] tESn* OF THE AMEirO^ ' 

(0 To fraiae rnlei ud imie inatroetioni for tbe proper woritbig of ihe OokUH* 
titotioii and in all matters not otherwise provided lor, 

(•0 To superintend direct and contriol all Oongress QomimttesSpc 
mt) To taka sudi discipHnarr action as it may deem At against a oomndttes 
or indmdual for misconduct, wilffl neglect or default 

(f) The Working GommitW shiOl pay to the Froyinoial Oongress Ctommittea 
convenuiig the Annual Bmsion, one*flfth of the fees recovered from the delegateOk 
within a lortnight of the termination of the session. 

(g) The Working Committee shall take steps to have a regular audit of dta 
accounts of the Proviocial Congress Committees. 

Article XXJ— Funds 

The Treasurer shall be in charge of the funds of the Oongrm and shall keep 
proper accounts of all investments, income and expenditure. 

Article XX7/--Oeneral Seeretarles 

(a) The Qenoral Secretaries shall be in the office of the All India Congreii 
Committee and the Working Committee. 

(b) The General Secretaries shall be responsible for the publication of the 
report of the proceedings of the Annual or Special Session in co-operation with 
the Provincial Committee concerned. Such report shall be published as soon as 
possible and not later than four months after the Session. 

(c) The General Secretaries shall prqmre the report of the work of the All 
India Congress Committee and the Working Committee during their period of office 
and submit it, with a full account of the funds which may have come Into their 
hands, to ^e meeting of the All India Congress Committee immediately before the 
Annual Session. 

Article XX///— Vaeandes 

The office of a delegate or a member of the All India Congress Committee or 
a Provincial Congress Committee shall be vacated by resignation, death or prolonged 
absence from India and such vacancy shall be filled by the Provincial Congress 
Committee concerned in the same manner in which the vacating member was 
chosen. A vacancy on the Working Committee shall be filled by the President, 

Article XX/F— Fraetions 

Where there is a question of considering the value of fractions, a fraction of 
one-half or more shall bo treated as one, and less than one-half as zero. 


Article XXF— Language 


(a) The proceedings of the Congress, the All India Congress Committee and 
the Working Committee shall ordinarily be conducted in Hindustani, The English 
language or any provincial language may be used if the speaker is unable to speak 
in Hindustani or whenever permitted by the President. . . . . , > 

(5) The proceedings of the Provincial Congress Committee shall ordinarily be 



The All India MusHiii 1-eagiie^^ 

OR. SYED ABDUL LATU^ SCHEME ^ 

The Workine Ck)mmifctee of the All India klultim Xeepill 
Meerut on the 25tE. March 1939 appointed a committee toesamiw and report on the 
variouB draft schemes of constitutional rdorms put forward to secure the rights and 
interests of Muslims in India. 


Ihe resolution on constitutional changes referred to the League’s opposition to 
the scheme of Federation as proposed in the Government of India Act. The work- 
ing of the Provincial part of the Constitution, it was stated, had ^e^ied grave 
appr^ension amongst Moslems and other minorities regarding their future, be- 
cause the provincial scheme has utterly failed to safeguard even the elementary 
rights of the Moslem minorities in various provinces.” 

The committee consisted of the following Mr. M. A. Jinnah, Bir Bikandar 
Hyat Khan, Syed Abdul Aziz, Khawaja Bir Kazimuddin, Sir Abdul Haroon, Baidar 
Aurangzeb Khan, Nawabzada Liaqatali Khan. The following in the text of the 
draft scheme which was prepared by Dr. Syed Abdul Latif of Hyderabad and 
placed before the Bub-committee of the League : — 

Whereas the Constitution provided in the Government of India Act of 1935 is 
not acceptable to the Moslems of India because 

(a) It is framed on the assumption that India is a composite nation which it 
is not and does not promise to be, so long as the Hindus and Moslems, the two 
leading or major nationalities of India continue to remain divided into two different 
social orders drawing direct inspiration in every detail of life from two fundament- 
ally Afferent religious or cultures, 

(bj The democratic majority Government which it has established in most 
provincial units, and aims to establish at the centre will in reality be a Government 
of a single majority nationality, viz., the Hinfdus, on whose sufferance the other 
nationalitiGS will have to live, 

(c) It will reduce the Moslems perpetually to the position of a helpless 
minority at the Centre and in most of the Ilritish Provinces, as well as, in all but 
a few of the several hundreds of Indian Btates, 

(d) It will deny to them opportunity of economic regeneration and of free and 
indep^dent cultural development on Islamic lines. 

(e) It neutralises their historic importance in the country, and eliminates for 
ev^ every prospect of their acquiring a status whereby they may exercise a steady- 
ing influence on the administration of the country and, 

(f) It hrips to intensify and perpetuate the prevailing cultural clariies between 
the Hindus and the Moslems-^religious, social, economic, educational, and political, 
—all operating to put off indefinitdy India’s attainment to independence. 

The Moslems of India call upon the British Parliament to r^laoe the Govern- 
ment of India Act of 1935 by another which should lead the country to resolve it- 
sdf into an independent confederacy of culturally homogeneous free states as 
envisaged in Sdiedule I to this resolution. 


DmsiOH INTO Zones 

The establishment of a confederacy of culturally homogmeous States for In<Ua 
will cdl for the assi^ment of zones to such cultu^ units or nationalities in toe 
country as may by virtue of their number and economic poriildo afford tore^m 
themsdves cultuniily into homogeneous states. Since this conditibti may be fulnllea 
ha this case of the two liadiim nationalities of India, the Morieini and the Hindus, 
the Moslems of India will^Sive to show whm such semes \ “ 
fmrmed for them, laaring l9ie rest of the country to resolve 
semes, so tbiA of their own, the two 

to n ee^tedera^. smaller mdionalities suedi as the ‘ 

Budhists, and Parsis who have not so &r shown any 

ences with eitlw toe or toe Moslems may eernttoue to 

envying under the cOtolitutom of toe eounhy adequate #4; 
gniw,.o|,he derirei epif 



unite in- 
Indians, 


mW tiw ^ 



of the xeciprocil financial oMtotiona of the units concerned vrill have to be dbhO 
in the traniitioQid periodL^OT the purpose the forthcoming census of 1941 mi^ 
4o the^ spade work and furnish preliminary date for the consideration od a Bcqpiia 
Commission which will have to oe appointed to demarcate the zones. 

CoNFEDEBAGY FOB India 

A lasting confederacy for India will be possible-onlv when these nones ate 
finally formed and rendered culturally homogeneous. This being the goal, and 
only solution to the problem of Indian unity, a constitution will have to be devised 
for the transitional period which, while assuring, political unity for the whole 
country, will allow no single nationality to obtain the upper hand over the other, 
and yet afford them all every moral urge to work together for the evolution ot 
the needed homogeneous free states. 

The transitional constitution is suggested in broad outline in Fart III Of 
this schedule, and should form the immediate objective. 

But before outlining the transitional constitution, the several zones into which 
India will ultimately have to be resolved may roughly be indicated hero, leaving 
the final demarcation to the Koynl Commission to bo. This will determine the 
goal and influence the transitional stage. 

Moslem Homeland 

As things stand, the following zones should be assigned to the Moslems 

iVbrM- TToaf-BfocA;.— There is at present a great Moslem block in the North* 
West consisting of Sind, Baluchistan, the Fungnb, North-West Frontier Province 
and Kashmir, Khairpur and Bahawalpur. The whole of this area needs to be 
converted jnto a Moslem Zone, allowing over 30 millions of Moslems a free 
homeland of their own. But aS several Hindu and Sikh Indian States are situated 
therein governed by treaty relations with British Faramountcy^ the Hindus and 
Sikhs of this area who materially do not differ from each other in culture, may 
concentrate into these States with the boundaries of the State of Kashmir and 
Jammu altered in certain respects to ^ve them a free and homogeneous cultural 
existence. This State has a predominant Moslem population. Its Hindu Buler is 
in possession of the territory through a proprietary right acquired from the British 
in lieu of monetary consideration. In the interests of abiding peace in the land, 
the transaction may be re-settled with adequate compensation allowed to the 
Maharaja. This may be done either by transferring to the British Punjab such 
portions of the State as are predominantly Moslem in population in exchange lor 
the British Kangra Valley which is at present predominantly Hindu, or in any other 
manner that may be mutually agreed to between the parties ooneemed in 
conformity with the requirements of the proposed confweracy of culturally 
homogeneous states. 

it is to be added that Amritsar of religious importance to the Sikhs falling 
within the Moslem zone may be converted into a free city for the Sikhs. 

Nwih-Ea»t Block.— B^ht on the other side of India, the North-East, there 
is a solid block of Moslems m Bengal and Assam of over 30 millions, who may 
be assigned a free political existence. 

DeUii-Lucknou Black.~-ln brtireen the two idtove mentioned hloelte tbe 
Horieme ue nneraii; diebibuted. Thow of thia area living close to each of Hie 
two blodca Hionld be attracted far natunlizatimi to tbo one nearer to them, 
xei^ the gnat balk, bdondng at present to Hie United Frovincee and Khar 
BOmberiag abont 12 miiliouL maj be eraoentrated in a block extending in i v 
ifam JNm Hu Western border ot Um Provinces to Lucknow and rounding 
Banq^ the era;* !tUa xone Humid be eontignone to the Punjab Modem 
^^^^:ln*^^laaTe out Hie Hinds rdiglosa centre! of Muttra, Benirest 

BiMk^rThe Modeafa below Hie VindhTae and Si^miaaiiiei,; 
m i H dd t dd owk the aoufe fa eplimiee .dt dae and eoioead 12 wlfaiiiav 

Xi^.-'Hiem'^ aii :inne:-"hb to/''M." ewnr«3,: Suolt.' a xona Hm. 
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illiom in the fioath, ranning down ota Knmool and Ooddnpi^ to the 0^ 
lladraa. Hiere k an infloential school of thought among the Moslems who pMbr 
to haTe an opening to the Western Coast via Bijarar/ Soch ;# stiip with ah 
<^ing to the sea will be found necessary to settle the targe Moslem mm^Antile 
and marina community living lor ages on the Coromandal and Malabar Ooai^ 

Hyderabad has been chosen for the concentration of ^e Moslem population 
In the south because it commands a central position and will allow the formation 
pf five autonomous cultural zones for the Hindus-^the Mahrattas^ the Andhras, 
ibe Tamilians, the Kanarese, and the Malayalis with exclusive boundaries of their 
own. To shift the Moslem zone from the central position chbsen will be to pu^ 
it into one pf the five Hindu zones just mentioned. That will bifurcate the Hindu 
zone concerned and destroying its linguistic or cultural homogeneity. At present, 
three different Hindu nationalities, the Mahrattas, the Andhras and the Eanarese 
have overspread themselves on this area from their natural homelands on ei^er 
side They will now have to join their respeotive maiastocks and live a compact 
life with their own kind in British India, leaving this neutral ground to concentrate 
withing it the entire Moslem population from all over the Peninsula. It is only 
^ jnatter of coincidence that this central land happens to be the domain of a 
wfigm lliiler ; but the thought of making it a homeland for Moslems is not 
^Ibn on that sole ground, although the coincidence may offer considerable 
faefiity in the final settlement. 

The Modems living outside of the areas covered by the four main Moslem 
zones, VIZ,, those living in Rajputana, Gujrat, Malwa, and Western India States 
may concentrate in the Moslem Indian States situated in these areas, and in a 
newly constituted free city of Ajmer which under the scheme will become culturally 
homogeneous for the Moslems. 

Hindu Zones 

The rest of India, will now be in a position to resolve itself into cultural 
zones for the Hindus according to the several languages spoken by them, viz.^ 
Bengali, Hindi, Oriyya, Ragasthini, Gujarati, Maharattie, Telugu, Tamil, Canarese, 
and Malayalam or in any manner the Hindus may decide upon. 

It may be points out that each cultural zone, Hindu or Moslem, will 
consist, wherever necessary, of British territory and Indian States grouped tc^ether 
in view of natural affinities. Each such zone will form a homogeneous state with 
a highly decentralized form of government within, wherever more than a unit 
should comiK>se the zone, but fitting along with similar states into an All-India 
Confederacy. 

The Safeguards 

In the Constitution of the Confederacy the following provisions will need to be 
made:— 

Public law of Indian Nations*-- (1) Individuals belonging to one or other of the 
several nationaliUes may for special purposes, live in zones to which they do not 
naturally belong. Such individuals will be afforded security of person and rights of 
citizenships under a ^Public Law of Indian Nations” to be adopted by the Central 
Government. 

Religious Shrines, etc.— (2) All religious shrines, monuments and graveyards 
belonging to the Hindus or the Moidems and left behind by mther will be preserved 
and looked after by each confederate regional state under the supervision of the 
Central Government 

Christians j Parsis, Buddhists.— {d) The smaller nationalities such as the 
OhristianB or Anglo-Indians, Parsis and Buddhists will be afforded by each State, 
Moslem or Hindu, all the necess^ rc^ous or cultural si^eguarda which they may 
heed to preserve Hieir individuality. They will at the same time have the nght to 
ask for a cantonal life for themselves, if they should desire at any tune. 

Sarijans^—{A) The various depressed classes and untouchableB, euphemistic^ly 
Styled Hanjans, dispersed as they are all over &e counti^ and forming oountl^s 

varieues and possessing no ecanmon oultuie between and being m^tiy 
Jandless will be given perfect liberty to choose the Hindu os Mddem 
thdr permanent nomelands where they may enjoy the fuliest of m 

BuddMsts «ad FariHS* 

This in broad Oadine is the form whloh the idea of a 

mmernm item m 'O* 
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- trand^ (Amstitation f or Iiidia irill haye to fit into the conoeirtioa^^ tf^^ 

o orfate»aon oaOined in Pwt II, md must lead to it It may ewn taka Ifiai' 
n»m of a Fuentm, provi^ toe rmidmry powera of toe Cootie an tedobed fd «> ; 
bare minimum, but such federation should conaiat of units which may oonyenii^tly 
1^ grouped later on und^ the desired cultural zones. This will necessitate Ihe erei^ 

nf certain n^ Proyinces on cultural or linguistic lines without involying intiiijt^ 
rate ezGimnge of population. The new Provinces may be constitute even pmeifili 
but ^6 of ^em at any rate, should be carved immediately out of the present Uxdte 
Provinces with Lucknow as its centre. It should be formed with a view to xes^viiig 
it eventually into a Moslem zone, and a permanent home for all the Moslems living 
at present in U. P. and Bihar. 

It is for the constitutional lawyers to work out the details of the transitional 
constitution, but any such constitution should embody the following provisions 

1. In the preamble, it must be clearly brought out that the aim of the transi* 
tional Federal constitution laid down is to lead India to a conf^eracy of only cuK 
torallv homojgeneous free states. 

2. Legislation*^ (a) The Federal Legislative List should be reduced to a 

minimum number of items and be confin^ only to subjects which concora^^ l^ 
common political and economic interests of India as a whole. -7/^ 

(b) All other subjects should form the Provincial list subject to the foU6vring 
proviso:-; 

Regional Boards* — There may be subjects of cultural and economic importance 
common to contiguous federal units and it will be found useful to have lor them 
Eegional or Zoim Boards to evolve a common line of action, leaving the individual 
federal units to legislate in the light of the common policy evolved. 

Three of the zones may be constituted as follows:— 

L North-West Zone composed of Sind, Baluchistan. N.-W. F. P., Kashmir, 
Khairour, and the Indian States of the Punjab Agency. 

2. North East Zone composed of Bon^ and Assam. 

3. The Dominions of Hyderabad and Berar. 

The above aiTangement has two advantages 

(i) It will remove Cultural Legislation from Federal oontrol. 

(ii) It will develop a zonal or regional sense neceesary to evolve culturally 
autonomous states, which the transitional constitution is to lead to. 


Tbansition Stage 

Safeguards for Jlfos/cms.— Whatever lie the nature of the transitional Federal 
constitution, whetlicr consisting of newly formed units as suggested above or of units 
in ^dr existing form, the Moslems will need the undermentioned safeguards to be 
incorporated in the Constitution. 

Representation on Legislature* — 1. The system of separate electorate for 
Moslems should be maintained, as well as the existing proportion of Moslems in the 
several Lemslaturee. 

2. The inclusion of the Indian States in an All-India Federation should be 
made dependent upon their returning to the Central Legislatures a sufficient quota 
of Moslems so as to maintain their present proportion at the Centre. 

3. If the proposed Zonal or B^onal Boards are established the Modems 
should be allowed adequate and effective n^resentation commensurate with thde 
total strength in the Legislatures of several units composing each Zone. 

All subjects touching thdr religion, personal law and culture 
will be tbs exdusive concern of the Moslem members of the Legislature concerned, 
constituted into a Spec^l Committee for the purpose. strength ot die 
Oommittee should be au^ented by a third by co-optm, by means of baUbtt 
Xfipresenti^ve Modems learned in Moslem Lew and Bcligion. The deoisiem of 

a C^mitt^ should be accq>ted by the whole Legislature. If such deddons 
seem to affect dm inteies^^ iff other nationalities they may, on reference ntade r 

be reviewed by the Legielature as a whcttt 
Iwt to iMnirndment shall be permlaifide which would aflfict the baste 

Hiaistan io Mdi 
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m oaikmidity whl<^ pema^ retttint tbe niafority^^ 
liMflilatuTe and in as mach as the majority nationality/ namely ^ Htaiditfit 
aoiortonaMy differ from the Moslems, the next largest nationality in the conntry. 
hot merely in the fundamentals of life and outiiook but in almost every detail d 
domestic and soeial life, the ^vernanoe of the country by a permanent majority 
ill the Legislature resolves itsdf into the governance oi the country by the majority 
hationaiity only and cannot be expected to be a Government of the whole 
people. 

The Executive that needs to be chosen for eve^ province and the Oentie 
(diould in the present stage be a composite executive representing Hindus and 
Moslems with an agreed policy acceptable to both, and not liable to be turned out 
by the I^slature. That should be the arrangement, at any rate, until India 
resolves itself into a confederation of culturally autonomous free states, when alone 
true democracy may take its birth in the country, and responsible ^ternment 
justified. 

Under the transitional constitution, therefore, the Executive should be not 
a ^parliamentery executive’’ in the English sense, but a ^stable executive” 
independent of the legislature as in the great democracy of the United States of 
America, but the Pnme Minister instead of being elects directly by the people 
a 3 the President in U. B. A., should be elects by the entire Legislature, and 
should remain in office during the life of the legislature, and will not be remove- 
able by it. He will choose his colleagues of Ministers in the interests of good 
Government from the members of all groups in the legislature, an equitable 
number of whom should be Moslems enjoying the confidence of the Moslem 
members of the legislature concerned and should be selected from a panel suggested 
by them. 

Of the two Provinces into which Hindustan will be divided, the Prime 
Minister for the Lucknow Province should be a Moslem, as this area will have 
in ^e ti*ansitional period to prepare itself to resolve into a Moslem zone, and will 
have its policy to be directed by a Moslem. 

In the case of the portfolios afiecting Law and Order and Education 
which have to deal with problems over which cultural differences arise, provision 
should be made to have a Minister and an Assistant Minister and to appoint a 
Moslem to either of the two jiosts, in order that the Government may nave the 
benefit of his steadying influence. 

Public Service Commission, — ^It should be provided in the Constitution 
that in all provinces where the Moslems are in a minority and at the centre, 
one of the members of the Public Service Commission should be a Moslem, 
part of whose dutv shall be to see that the ratio fixed for the Moslems in public 
services is properly adhered to in practice by the Government. 

Jadtciary.—* The personal law of the Moslems should be administered by 
Moslem Judges. 

Moslem Board of Education and Economic Uplift.— In should be provided 
in the constitution that in each provincial unit a Moslem Board should be establi- 
shed to control and supervise the cultural side of the education of Moslems, their 
technical and industrial training and to devise measures for their economic and 
social uplift. For this purpose a proper budgetary provision shall be niade. 

Special Taxation,— It for any special object, the Moslems are wUling to tax 
themselves, the necessary legislation should be passed. 

Exchange of Population 

One of the objects of the transitional constitution is to facilitate and prepare 
Ihe ^und for the migration of Moslems and the Hindus into the zones specified 
for them bo ob to devdop them into culturally autonomous States. Durii^ the 
transitional period migration should be on a voluntary basis, For this the 
necessary legislation will have to be passed for each region, and a machinery set 
up 16 organize and regulate this voluntary migration. The pnmosed constitution 
will theraore have to pi^vide for the appointment of a Boyai Commission to 
jay down a suitable programme of gradual exchange of populalhin;: 

The result of vmimtary migfaliop may be reviewed from ^e to time and 
if it should be found that it has eliminated the cultural dUshes betwssn the 
Moslems and the Hindus to an i^preciable extent and given n s^m 
security wherever theif need it, or has brou^t about a dhange heart 
in eith^ damp, the question of eompulscwy migmtiou nmy be imumnitely, 

and the voittutay method adheeed to tor a further tom. 



' - ' The Andhre^^Mbd&B Leesve' Coitfeeea(»\ 

Hie Andhra Provineid Muslim League Confemice» the first of its kind» anis 
bdd under the presidentship of Hr. Mahaboob Alt Baig, at Pithapur on the 
SMi. danaarv isse in a decorated pandal. It passed a resolution* among othsilb 
supporting the policy and programme of the All-India Muslim League. 

Hr. Mahaboob AH Baig, in the course of his presidential address, surveyed lin 
modem tendencies in the world in the field of politics and ei'unomics and observed 
that he would not dare to say at the present moment what form of Government 
diould be advocated. The forei^ dominance was still there; the pro()Osed Federa* 
tion had been condemned on all hands as unsatisfactory and inadequate. Provincial 
Autonomy had been working in the country with dubious effects and the fears ti : 
the minorities had not been allayed. They had« therefore, to decide what should be 

attitude in the present circumstances and he had no besitnlum in commending 
to them the solution embodied in the creed of the All-India Muslim League. He 
affirmed that it was perfectly legitimate for minorities to demand constitutional 
safeguards. The l^esident refeim to the attempts on the part of the Coneress to 
create a split among the Muslims by weaning some of the Muslims from the Muslim 
League* The attempt on the part of the Congress to enrol more Muslims as Con- 
gressmen was bound to be considered as a hostile act aiming at the disintegraUon 
of Muslim solidarity. It was for the Muslims to so organise themselves as to make 
it impossible for the Congress to weaken it, so that its legitimate demands for safe- 
gufloras might not be brushed aside. 

Eesolutionb 

The Conference regretted the death of Maulana Bhaukat All and Kamal 
Ataturk and supported the policy and programme of the All-India Muslim 
League and declared that the L^ue was the only political body representing 
MuSims of India. It called upon the Muslims of the Andhra districts 
to form Muslim League branches in every village, town and district and 
mdiorted all Muslims living in Andhradesa to join the League. It deplored 
^e ^‘religious bias” in the political activities of the Congress Government end 
protestea against the singing of the *^Vande Mataram” song in any public institu- 
tion. It opposed the introduction of the Wardha and Vidya Mandir 8(*homes and 
demanded tnat an educational scheme for Muslims should bo drafted in consultation 
with Muslim representatives. 

The Conference urged the immediate creation of an Andbra Provinoe. the in- 
terests and rights of Muslims being adequately safeguarded therein. It also con- 
doned the British policy in Palestine. 

The Conference resolved to hold a special Conference of the Muslims of the 
Andhra Province at a central place with a view to accelerating the League campaigii* 


The Bihar Muslim League Conference 

That the Bihar Muslim I.eague would start civil disobedience agmnst the 
Government, if the latter introduced the Wardha scheme in the province, was the 
Oeat held out in a resolution passed at the annual conference of the Bihar Provin- 
cial Muslim League held at Patna on the 18th. Mareh 1989. 

The Conference requested the Working Committee of the All-India Muslim 
^League to sanction the launching of civil disobedience against the introduction A the 
Bchme. to be directed by the Provincial League, which would convert its Working 
Committee into a ‘^War Council” for the purpose. 

Another resolntion demanded that all demonstrations against Hyderabad be 
binned, otherwise ‘-the responsibility for any consequent disturbance will rest with 
the Government.” 

The Conference called on the Government of Bihar to withdraw the Manksijpd 
Amendment Bill and protested i^ainst the introduction of the system of joini em* 
tofates to local bodies mnbodied in the BilL 

The Oonferenoe xe-eiected Bged Abdul Atu as President of the Provtid^ 
Timrnfii 
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dads, nor is it nn orjganiaatian <d s necUon but at tbe whole Huslim pcrndpi^, 
dediuir^ Nawab Muhamad lamail Khan, prenldiiig over U. P« JfaffHttL 
Leegue Oonferonoe held at GoraJdipiir on the IWi, March tW. 

Since the; introduction of novincial Autonoiny» added Namth Muhdmdd 
lamail Khan, the constitution of the League had been almost revolutionised* It 
was now a democratic body, with comidete independence as its goal. Its doors 
were open to all and a good Muslim could be a good Leaguer. Eeferring to t^ 
chmrge that the League was a supporter of British Imperialism, he said such 

aspersions were unbecoming on the part of those, '*who against thi&r -n^dildes 
were blindlynfollowing one who was not even a four anna member of the X)(ingreB8. 
Had not that p^son recently declared the Congi'ess to be an ally of the British 
Government? The Congress was the biggest idly to-day with the result that none 
but that organisation now counted with the British Government.” ”Ia the taking 
of the oath of allegiance and sitting in Ministerial chairs wrecking the 
constitution?” asked me Nawab. “Has not Pandit Jawaharlal Ndiru, once the 
greatest opponent of office acceptance, meekly submitted to that decision?” 
The Congress Government dared not go, he stated, against the wishes of the 
Government, lest it should lead to their resignation. Despite all this, it was 
deplorable that the Jamiat should repose confidence in the Congress. 

Nawab lamail Khan reiterated his opposition to the Federal scheme as envi- 
saged in the Government of India Act, but opposed the demand for a Constituent 
Assembly unless the Hindu-Muslim question was satisfactorily settled. The Nawab 
felt that in view of the Congress agitation in Indian States, me League should see 
that the right of Muslims in the States were safeguarded. Beferring to communal 
riots, Nawab Ismail Khan expressed the opinion that political unrest alone could not 
be responsible for them. Bepression would not solve communal trouble. Suspicion 
and misapprehension had to be removed, and a clear and definite policy of recog- 
nition and fulfilment of religious rights should be evolved, after consulting the leaders 
of the various communities. Beferring to Palestine, he said, it was the concern of 
the Muslims of the entire world. The League should decide its future course of 
action in respect of this issue after consulting its deputation now in England. 


Meerut Division Muslim League Conference 

With the arrival in Meerut on the 25th. March 1989 of Mr. if. A. Jinnah, 
President of the All-India Muslim League, and other leaders, preliminary discussions 
begun which led to the re-orientation of the League policy in certain important 
respects. The ^Associated Press” special correspondent gather^ from well-informed 
cniarters that there were two questions impermost in the minds of the leaders there. 
These were : Firstly, the formulation ox a scheme which would secure the political 
and cultural development along traditional Islamic lines, of he Muslim "nation 
in India ; and, secondly, the immediate adoption of measures effectively to safeguard 
the interests bf the Muslims in the States. 

The expression given on the 25th. March by Nawabzada Liaquat.AU ^ 
the view of a certain section of League opinion that the 1935 CJonstituticm had faded 
SO as Muslims wme concerned, brought Muslim leaders to the point where they 
were eonsidering whether Muslims should press for securing for themsdves political 
and cultural independence. In this connection, attention was focussed on a 

iiifiitiber of draft sdiemes which were considered by the Working Oommittee of me 
m the next day. As psgaxda the policy of the League vis-a-vis ^e States, 
the graeial feeling among tie leaders assembled appeared, to be that the L^ue 
shoiud render all help to Muilims in the States to entd^le th^ to secure their 
li^tiixiata plaeeinjm^ 
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What^ then, were the forces at work which had brought about this change in the 
mentality of those two men ? Referring to the interview which the speciiS oorres** 
Indent M the "New York Times” recently had with Mr. Qandhi, Mr. Jinnah said 
mt the'^Mlt^'flima had sdd, in answer to the correspondent’s questions, that the 
Congress bad not yet decided whether, firstly, they would accept I>ominion Status 
and. secondly, whether they would support the British Governmifut in case of the 
war. What did this in^ly ? Further, m one of his recent staa^ments, Mr. Qandhi 
had admitted that the Confess had entered into an alliance with the British Qov« 
emment. Should it, then. Tie in the mouths of Congressmen to say tliat the Muslim 
League was an allv of the British Government ? He urged the audience not to be 
cam^ away by the false propaganda of the Congress. He assured them that if 
they united and organised themselves, no power on earth would be able to crush 
them or their organisation, the Muslim League. 


Pressed to add a few words in English, Mr. Jinnah said that it was pre* 
sumably the intelligentsia that spoke English. Addressing the intelligentsia, there- 
fore, he impressed upon them that it was from their ranks that the leaders and ofilcers 
of their organisation must come. Throughout the world it was the intelligentsia 
that was providing the leadership and drive of the great movements. But he warned 
^at they must be prepared to make every sacrifice to establish and maintain their 
solidarity. His message to them was : "Be prepared to sacrifice anything and 
everything rather than sacrifice a hair of your national community.” 

Welcoming the delj^ates to the Conference, Jfajar Nawab Jamahed AH Khan^ 
Chairman of the Reception Committee, declared that the march of time demanded that 
the Muslim should take stock of their activities in the field of practical politics 
rather than merely passi^ resolutions. The All-India Muslim League, he said, 
stood for the unity of Indian Muslims and its object was to awaken them to 
their religious duty and make them aware of their internal and external enemies. 
He said that the Muslims stood for that liberty which acknowledged equal rights for 
everyone irrespective of caste, creed or colour. The freedom that provincial autonomy 
had brought was not wanted. It had deprived the people of peace of mind and the 
events in Benares, Cawnpore, Mereira, Badaun, Maharajganj and Allahabad in U. P. 
were a sufiScient proof of that. He thought that experience had shown that Uio western 
type of democracy had failed in India. Just as it cannot bo tolerated that Indian 
States should interfere in our affairs, similarly they should be left alone to take 
care of their own afiairs. But the Rajkot incident was an eye-opener. If this 
sort of interference was continued, the Muslims of British India would be obli^ 
to take stqps to safeguard the interests of their brethren in the States. He 
complained that the Zemindars of the XJ. P. were being deprived of their 
possessions by false pretences and that the Indian problem was the problem 
of bread. He deplored the prop^anda that was being carried on against the 
Urdu language. He said that if India attained freedom, then Urdu would be the 
only Indian language that could help in carrying on diplomatic talks with 
countries in the Nkur East finally, he appealed to the Ulemas to give a true 
lead to the Muslims in formulating tndr attitude towards other political parties 
in India. 
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Mr. JI'wiiaA pi^d^d and aBi4»g those preseiit 1 
Sir Abdulla Haroo^ Haji Abdua Sattar, Easak Be^ 

Abdul A. Baof ^idi, Malik Barkatali, B|da of 
lainaU Khan, Begam Mohammad AH and Nawaizada 

Reaolntioa— on Federation 

Tket<dlowing is the text of the first resolution 

*^Whereas the Muslim I^gue is opposed to the schedie M Federation 
embodied in the GoTemment of India Act, 1^5, 

Whereas the working of the provincial part of the constitution has created 
grave apprdienBion amongst Muslims and other minorities regarding thi# future 
because the provincial scheme has utterly failed to saf^ard evenllhiy|liuenta^ 
rights of the Muslim minorities in various provinces, « . " 

**And whereas bv a resolution passed at the Patna session in December, 1938 
the President of the All-India Muslim League was authorised to adopt sucli 
course as may be necessary with a view to exploring the possibiUty of a suitable 
alternative which would safeguard the interests of the Mussalmans and other 
minorities, the President, with the conference of the working committee, hereby 
appoint a committee of the following to examine various schemes already 
propounded by those who are fully versed in the constitutional development of 
India and other countries, and those that may be submitted hereafter to the 
President, and report to the working committee their conclusions at an ear^ date : 

Mr. M* A. Jinnah, Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, Syed Abdul Aziz. ELhawaja 
Sir Nazimuddin, Sir Abdulla Haroon, Sardar Aurangzeb Khan, Nawabzada 
Liaquatali Khan (Convenor).” 

States ft Muslims 

Following is the text of the second resolution 

“In view of the set policy of the Congress and other Hindu organisations 
to achieve Hindu supremacy and their persistence in resorting to coercive and 
subversive • methods in the Indian States, the Muslim League is gravely concerned 
with regard to the fate of Mussalmans in various States and therefore earnestly 
advises them effectively to orpnise themsdives forthwith in order to protect their 
liberties, rights and interests and assures them of its fullest support and assistance 
in the struggle.” 

The Secretary then made his report regarding his visit to C. P. in connection 
with the Vidyamandir scheme which was recorded. The working committee resolved 
that as a result of the settlement between the C. P. Government and the Muslim 
League with regard to the proposed Vidyamandir scheme it notes with satisfaction 
that the C. P. Muslims are taking practical steps to advance Muslim education. 
It appeals to every Mussalman to assist the Association winch is being formed 
for this purpose. 


M Afoss rmiL MX. 
abad, Nawab MohA 
liaquatali Khanu 


The All India Muslim League Council 

The^Oouncil of the All-India Muslim League met at new Ddhi the Sth. April 
1989 under the presidentship of Mr. if. A, Jinnah. Representatives from all provinces 
were present. Mr. Jinnah plained at considerable Imigth the implications of the 
resolutions passed by the Working Committee of the League after its Patna 
session and said that copies of Pirpur report on communal disturbances had been 
forwarded to the Viceroy and the Congress Governments concerned. Ihe League 
■ imf awaited the action on that report In regard to Palestine, Mr. Jinnah advim 
the Council to defer further actum till the publication of the pmposals by His 
Majesty’s Government and the return of their own delegates Irom London. Mr. 
Jinuiih was ^ad to inform the Coundl that Muslims in the Indian States were 
rapidly oscgiiiiiBliig themsdlyeB. In regard to Federaticm, he said that there were 
severu schemes in the flriid inclttd dividing the country into Muslim 

end Hii^u India. Tliese scbemes were before &e Ooramiii^ whidb had bm 
set up by the Workbig Ocmmittee of (he League. He asutred meeting tnai^ 
the Cbmniittee was not pled^ to any particulfttr schema It '^onld eicsmme the 
whcde qtiestlon and pioduee^^^^^ according to ilm Cbmiidtlee,: WOUia 
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Organisation OP National Guards 

discussed at length the proposal to organise a National Giiaid 
on an All-India basis. 

The Baja of Mahmudahad wanted a committee to work out the soheme* 

M(l^ g l m %Jiafar AH felt that the members of the National Guard should be 
paid. . 

Mr. Jtnnah wanted that a beginning be made with volunteer organisatiohi 
in the provinces, which might develop into a National Guard. 

Nawab lamail Khan urged that the Guard should consist of educated persons 
and a committee was necessary to determine the period of training and qualifications 
* of recruits. The Council decided to appoint a committee. 

Rosolntions— on Rajkot 

Besolutions relating to the situations in Rajkot, Jaipur and Hyderabad were 
adopted by the Council. The resolution on Rajkot runs as follows:— 

• **The Council of the All-India Muslim League deplores Mr. Gandhi’s action 
in launching upon his fast in a matter of politicid issue, involving, amongt 
others, the inclusion of two Muslim representatives on the Rajkot Constitutional 
Reforms Committee, already nominate by the Thakore Baheb. This Council 
eainestly urges upon the Thakore Baheb and the Viceroy, who has thought fit to 
intervene as representing tlie Paramount Power and thereby has created a dangerous 
present, that in no case should these two Mussalman members, who are the 
truly chosen representatives of the Mussalmans of Rajkot now, be displaced by, 
the nominees of Mr. Patel. The Council further urges upon the Mussulmans 
Rajkot and the Muslim Council to do all in their power to resist any change witii 
regard to their representation already declared, as the Muslim Lc^uo is of opinion 
that su^ change would be highly detrimental to the vital interests of Rajkot 
Mussalmans.” 

During the discussion of this resolution, Mr. Jinnah declared that he was 
not in the confidence of the Viceroy and nothing which the Viceroy had said or 
done was in consultation with him. He added that one end of the episode was 
the award given by the Chief Justice of India. '^We must wait and see what 
happens next”, he said. Maulana Zafar Ali assorted that Rajkot was a test case 
and was bound to have repercussion eveiywhere in the Indian States. 


Ob Jaipur 

The resolution on Jaipur runs as follows 

**The Council is of opinion that our Muslim bretliron, who have migrated 
from Jaipur should be persuaded to return to their homos as it is in thdr own 
interest to do so, and they should not be misled by anyone who advised them to 
the contnuy. The Council fully sympathises with their deeply wounded fedings 
with regaxii to the filing, which resulted in loss of and injury to many innocent 
people and will do everything to help them in pressing their demand.” 

The resolution was moved by Maulana Zafar Ah, who explained the cirenm* 
stances under which 6,000 Muslims had migrate from Jaipur to DdhL He said 
il^t the Muslim League was opposed to this migration, which had cost the Jaipur 
Mualims a good deal of money and inconvemence. 

Mr. Ziaul Hag from Delhi explained that the migration was not undertaken 
M Jaipur Muslims at the instance of the League* He informed the meeting 
t&t tile mkrints were not prepared to go back to Jaipur aa they aaid it worn 
be agslnst tlie oath they had taken before leaving their homes. Furthermore^ 
lliey i^ organised and many of them were not prepared to entrimt tfaek 

Hr. JVnitak endorsed this pednt d view. Ho said, that bis own enan&fak; 
dbowd timt tim Jaipur Mustims were li^lessly di^ and had no leaA# 

tb gmde tii^ He urged tiiat the first ming to do was to persuade tiiem - 
IMK^ «o Jai^ end organise themaelvea under a leiide% # ^ 
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Tbe xeBolations oki Hyderabad were adopted withoat dbctiadoii. xie^^ 
tiona run as follows 

"Ie view of the revdluttonary nniest that is stalkiiig llie land aa a residi 
the in tenske propaganda launohea by the ^National’ O^gresg and its benohinm 
to establish Hindu hegemony all over India* in utter ^sregard of the just and 
natural aspirations of Indian Mussalmans, this Counoil trusts wmle given 

the fullest protection to the Mussalmans of the Deccan who constitute the main 
strength of Islam in His Exalted Highness’ Dominions, His Exalted Highness’ 
(^vernment will provide for adequate representation for the millions of Depressed 
Classes in the impending scheme of Oonstituilonal Reforms and tld^o^^ raective 
steps to eniancipate these voiodess millions from the bondage of the l^h caste 
Hindus, who have hitherto monopolised all administrative and educative power 
in the rural areas throughout the Dominions. 

*ThiB Council views with grave alarm the united onslaught of the Arya 
Samajists, the Hindu Mahasabhaites and their Congress friends on His ExalM 
Highness’ Dominion, on the unreal pretext that Hindu rdigion and Hindu civil 
liberty are in danger of extinction in those Dominions. The Council is firmly of 
the opinion that the indefensible policy of the Paramount Power in refusing to stop 
this subversive movement in British India against His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam, who is their ‘faithful ally’, has already resulted and will go on resulting 
in ah intercommunal clash for which the main responsibility lies on its shoulders. 

‘Tn view of the fact that Mr. Gandhi’s direct interference in the affairs of the 
Indian States has for its main object the total extinction of the sovereign preroga- 
tives of the Indian Rulers and the overlordship of the Congress-ridden m»ority, 
the popular front, which is overwhelmingly Hindu as evidenced by the Rajkot 
episode and other atrocities of the Congress in Indian States, the Council urges 
upon His Exalted Highness’ Government not to i-ecognise outside agencies. It 
further emphatically calls upon the British Government to stop their mischievous 
and dangerous activities as they are already creating communal tension and 
hatred and must lead to serious and disastrous consequences.” 


Delhi Provincial Muslim League Conference 

’Tn the welter of present day politics, one thing stands out clear, namely, 
^ that Mussalmans are determined to lead a life of equal partnership ana not of 
subordination,” declared the Maja Sahib of Mahmudabad in his presidential 
address at the First Delhi Provincial Muslim League Political Conference, 
held at New Delhi on the 8th. April 1989. 

Proceeding, the Raja said that to the Mussalmans the whole question presen- 
ted itself not as how the country would be governed but how they would live in 
India. **The alternatives to the Federation have, therefore, no mere academic 
interest to them. These alternatives touch the very fundamentals of their political 
existence^ The Raja Sahib referred to the plan formulated by the late Sir 
Mohammed Iqbal the fundamental weakness of which, according to the Raja, 
was that it left out of account the fate of the Mussalmans scattered in the 
provinces where the Hindus happened to be in the maiprity. ‘’That scheme does 
nbttake note of Bengal, Hyderabad, Bhopal and other Muslim States.” He added: 
/There is the more recent scheme of dividing India into cul^ral zones of Hindus 
and Mussalmans. The basic idea underlying the scheme is concentrating cultura- 
lly homog^eous people into separate homelands, States and cantons. It takes 
stock of the present day conditions of the whole Muslim populatioii in India and 
by assigning to them certaih areas where they will be invited to migrate volun- 
torily leaves the rest oounti^ to Hindus. The Raja Sahib next referr^ 

to the agitarion in the Hydeofabad State and siud that the pace of reforms couiu 
not meed by . ootU^ Ihtorference. He then criticised ' -the misrule In Cemgr^^ 
p]?ovinc8s” and! ptfdd n brave brethren fighting Hritirii 
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The Ccmference appealed to the Mudims, in view of their eoohoinio laid 
elal eondidoD. to use swadeshi doth and other arddee, and especially to 
lerenee to goods produced by Muslims. 

^ The Conference condemned “the repressive policy of Congress Ministries to? 
wards Muslims and other minpr communities.** In this connection, special referenoo 
was made to the actions of the Governments of the IT. P., 0. P., and Biharr 

Finally, it aps resolved that the “Government of India Act 1935 is incomplete^ 
and that the All-India Muslim League be asked to prepare a preferable Gonstid:(« 
tion, which would safeguard the rights of Muslims. 

Resoludons regarding Hyderabad and Jaipur were also moved at the night sitdii^* 

' Bengal Provincial Muslim League Committee 

An appeal to all Muslims to organise themselves under ibe banner of the All 
India Muslim L^ue was made by the hon. Mr. A. AT. Faz'nd Huq, Chief Minister 
of Bengal, presiding over the inaugural session of the Council (General Committee) 
of the Bengal Provincial Muslim League held at Calcutta on the 8th. April 1989* 

Mr. Hua complained that all the leaders of the Muslim community through- 
out India haa declared that the Muslim) not only got no justice at the hands of 
the Congress Governments, but that their legitimate interests were generally ignor^ 
and often sacrificed to suit the convenience of the majority community. It was not 
suggested, Mr. Huq added, that the Ministries themselves had been guilty of 'atro- 
cities’, but the fact remained that the Uindus had been encouraged to commit 
*untold atrocities’ on Muslims and to commit the most unprovoked assault on their 
religion and culture, and the Hindu Congress Governments had not been able to 
protect the Muslim minorities in their province. 

The hon. Mr. H, 8. Suhrawardy, Minister for Labour, said that the Muslim 
League offered a platform to all those who believed in justice and fairplay to all. He 
declared that it was imperative that the Hindus and the Muslims must work to- 
gether for the attainment of that national iudeneiidence which must be their goal. 
If the Congress, in pursuance of a vain ideal, refused to co-operate with the 
Muslims, he said there was no reason why they should not refuse co-operation with 
those non Muslims whe believed in their principles. The Muslim League, he ex- 
plained, was not anti-Hindu and he considered it their duty and the duty of all 
true Muslim Leaders to sec the coo|)6ratioii of non-Muslim elements. 

“Under no circumstances should the Government recognise the Oorigress as 
a national organisation representing tlie various communities of India”. This was 
the opinion expressed by the Committee of the League, which concluded its 
deliberations on the 9tn. April, According to the Committee, the Congress was a 
“communal organisation inimical to Muslim interests.” 

The Committee declared that in matters concerning the Muslims, the Govem- 
meut should always be guided by the opinion of the Muslim League “as tiiie side 
and accredited representative of the Muslim community.” 

The meeting stressed “the need for protecting and promoting the Urdu 
language and script in Bengal, and for securing for Muslims special quarters 
in municipal areas and adequate civic amenities.” A Committee was formed to 
raise a fund of one lakh to carry on the work of the League on sound lines. 

The hon. Mr. A. K, Fazlul Haq was elected President. The Nawab Bahadur 
of Dacca, Maulana Akrapi Khan, Mr. M. A. Ispahani, Bir Adamjee Haji Dawood, 
and Maulana Babul Amin were elected Vice-Presideuts and the hon. Mr. H. S« 
Suhrawaxdy, Becretary. 

Bombay Mualim League Conference 

A stem warning to the British Government that they would be makhig a 
very great mistake if they thou^t that they could settle the Federidion issue 
wiln the Oonipcess. leaving out Muslim League, was given by M* A. 
JinmK F^esidmt of the All-India Muslim League^ inaugurating the Bombay 
l^inebd MusHm League Cloiriereiie^ hrid at Sholapur on the 6tlt. May 
He oeriared that in such a ease the Muslim Le^e would fight Federation 
aK^emdii^^ 

Mr. Jiunah pointed oat that Muslims were prqwsed ikr ; 
had a lediBg thi^ the Oongresa wemid 
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FederaUon. It wm curious, he stated, that Mr. Gandhi has not uttered a word 
about Fedesation in recent months, which was a signidcant fact. Mr. Jinnah 
reiterated the Muslim Lease’s policy ein-a-vts the Indian States as one of non- 
intervention. But, he declared, if the Coi^ress continued, in oontraventiem of its 
resolutions, to interfere in the Indian States, then the Muslim League would also 
he compiled to interfere, in order to protect Muslim interests in the States. Mr. 
Jinnah traced at length the history of the recent growth of the Muslim League 
ori^isatlon and expressed gratification at its present strength. He stated that it 
had been proved that the Congress Hi^h Command did not want Muslims to 
collaborate or co-operate with them as their equals and partners \ they wanted 
Muslims to be their henchmen. Every action of the Congress High Command, 
whether inside or outside the Lemslatures, was directed to crush ana divide the 
Muslims. )dr. Jinnah cited the instances of the Bombay Municipal Amendment 
Act and the District Ijocal Boards Act which, he said, were deliberately enacted 
to injure Muslim interestsi Beferring to the Rajkot affair, Mr. Jinnah said that 
it had proved his worst apprehensions that Mr. Gandhi wantM Muslims to stay 
as his henchmen which they would never do. Mr. Jinnah severely criticised Mr. 
Gandhi’s proposal of conditional representation of the Muslims on the Reforms 
Committee and said, ^It is a proposal which I would feel ashamed to offer to the 
Hindus.” Mr. Jinnah concluded with the advice, ‘'in difficulties do not despair, 
in victory do not lose your head.” 

Sir SiKANDER Hyat Khan’b Address 

In the course of his Presidential address Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, Punjab 
Premier, said 

‘'Let us, ladies and gentlemen, look round and survey the events of con- 
temporary history. It would suffice for our present purpose to begin with the 
introduction of the new constitution in India. The experience in the Provinces 
during the past two years has conclusively shown that some of the basic principles 
incorporatea in the new constitution after protracted deliberations are alrciuly 
almost completely inoperative. The so-called “safeguards”, on the importance of 
which muen stress was laid by the framers of the Government of India Act, have 
either been completely circumvented or proved ineffective in actual working. To 
me this development has not come as a surprise as it was clearly predicted by me 
in the report of the Punjab Reforms Committee nearly a decade ago. Bimilarly, 
the expectation that the minority communities would find effective representation 
in the various provincial Cabinets has, except in a few Don-Com2;re8s provinces, 
semained merely a pious wish. In the Punjab also, about which I can speak with 
authority, I could nave excluded these elements from the Cabinet without 
violating the canons of democri^, since my Party was returned to the Assembly 
in a clear and working majority. The interests of my province and the country 
as a whole, however, demanded that I should endeavour to accommodate all those 
important minority interests which had a stake in the province and were prepared 
to work with us ; and the result has amply justified the step and has been 
achieved without detracting from the basic principle of joint responsibility. 
Moreover, the success of the Punjab experiment indicates that much of the present 
communu^bitterness and tension which unfortunately prevail in certain other 
parts of India could have been avoided if they had adopted a similar attitude 
towards the minorities. Incidentally, the balanced constructive achievement of the 
Funiab, during the short span of two years, in the economic and other spheres 
can oe mainly attributed to the judicious combination of the various interests in the 
Cabinet. Another disquieting feature which has prominently come into relief in these 
few months is the danger oi interference by one or more units in the internal 
affairs ^of other units. While this coula partly be attributed to the ineffectiveness 
of the f^eguarda it is primarily due to a short-sighted and wholly, unjustifiable 
conception of the rtonts and duties of the various units uncto the scheme of the 
Indian OMtitution. Thit aggressive tendency has not unnaturally aidnsed serious 
tilie i>r(Nq)ective coqstitoents of the future Federation of 

'‘Ladbs and gentlemen, there are ominous indications that tlie ideology and 
flie tactics (rf the diGtators in Europe are bring imbilM by tome infiueatw 
Cmiiprw leaders, though the weapons employed 
diRmat character. Hie new constitution oS&m a unique oin^ortiiniiy of 
: 4be auMM md <m mtbedaad, tad if $0. mt^sm ib'lid ^ 
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mfidmoa the mjoiitv of tte provincial dectontee bwl been allomd to 
tbeinjMdves to uiiB task with true constructive patriotism and visiQii. in a 




ongress diould have conscious!; 


unconsciously discarded the ideals 


democracy and service ^ for the glamorous but dangerous precepts and method of 
fiitlw and Mussolini which otherwise they are never tired ox denouncing in th^r 
wblic statements. The results have been most ominous, and it seems that the 
Congress is dangerously heading towards the ideal of a totalitarian State. ■ If the 
energy spent in trying to coerce the Indian States had b^ appli^ towards 
the solution of outstanding problems which are vital to the ordem progress 
of our country, India would have been several steps nearer her goal and the 
Congress a notch higher in public estimation. After all* an honourable and 
Just solution of the communal question would be far more profitable to the 
country, as also to the majority community, than the doubtful pastune of baiting 
the minorities and the Indian States ; and incidentally it might also secure for 
the Congress, in an honourable and straightforward manner, what it is so 
strenuously striving to gain by devious and back-door methods. Thus the 
opportunities ofiered by the new constitution of winning the confidence of the 
minorities have been callously and deliberately allowed to slip, and a very short- 
sighted policy of outside interference in the internal anairs of the States, and 
studied indifference to the interests of the vaiious minority communities in 
British India, has been initiated instead. The so-called non-violent and peaceful 
methods of penetration into the Indian States, in the name of nationalism or 
under the pretext of vindicating religious rights, are too transparent to deceive 
fairminded public opinion in and outside the country. The legitimate claim of 
depressed classes to be recognized as a distinct community with specific rights 
has been feverishly opposed by the very class which is responsible for Adr 
present plight lest the present Hindu majority be thereby reduced to a minority. 
Similarly, hectic but abortive attempts have been made to create dissension among 
Muslims, by fair means or foul, under the guise of the Mass Contact movement. 
These attempts backed by vast financial resources— thanks to the munificence of 
the accommodating capitalists— lend colour to the belief that they are meant 
merely to subjugate these classes in order to perpetuate the domination of a 
communal ohgarchy. Such unpatriotic and shortsighted attempts on the part of 
a section of our fellow-countrymen to undermine the position of the Mussdmans 
and other minorities, by trying to create rifts in thdr ranks, instead of seeking 
an honourable settlement on terms of equality with the accredited representatives 
of the Mussalmans and other minorities, can result only in widening the guil« 
instead of brid^ng it, which should be the duty of every patnotic Indian.” 

**ThiB, in a nutshell, is a review of the political situation in which we find 
ourselves to-day. The atmosphere in the country is surcharged with suspioioit 
and mistrust. Communal strife and bitterness are rampant in various parts el 
India. There is a feeling of insecurity among the minorities which are serteusly 
apprehenuve of their future. Belatums between British Indian units and ihe 
Indian States are far from healthy, and both the minorities and the States suspect 
the Congress party of sinister designs to annihilate or subjugate them.. Unfortu* 
natdy. recent ev^ts provide ample justification of such misgivings and 
forebodingSv 


*^*1116 aforesaid review of the political trend in the country has confronted 
the 90 million Mussalmans of India with one vital question. Are we cpptent to 
lose our identity and to be relegated to the position d political paiMs: or 
do we want to live in this country as a free and self-respecting people? Thmati 
eould be only one reply to this Question from the Mussalmans, cQiii|tsut udth 
the traditions of Islam and our history, and that reply has slready. Clw 

in dear and uneouivoeal terms by but disfinguiihed leader AH 

JUmstu And it is this, as in the past so also in the fumre. the Musaalmahs 
ptepsxed to fight shoulder to dibulder as equal and self-reanecUng dirtneiw 
Ihdx the poUdcsI emancipation of their momerlaxi^^ 

they CMtxiok and wiU not play the role ot campfoWowers whaUWer may 
•In ’ttito rmn w •tod mAtim tj^oaited, nd i* we «ttvpK 

li^t to Uve as bee and sdf-iaq^ecting people, let me declste witib m m 

■ 
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emphasis that I can command that the Mnssalmans will not <xmsider any aaerifice 
top great to achieve this end. Ijet me also warn 70a that you must hd prepated 
to your battles alone. It would be foolish and futile to rdy on or expect 
help from any other quarter whatsoever. That age-old and hackneyed axiom 
"God hel^ those who help themselves** is as true to-aay as ever, and the recent 
events in India and elsewhere have once ^ain brought home to us the truth 
od this adagq^ Bemember that to a Muslim his religion, his culture * and his 
self-respct are erven dearer than his life and if, God forbid, any one of these 
cherished possessions is threatened, he shall defend it even if he has to 

a ^ht with his back to the wall. 80 be prepared under the banner d the 
uslim League, with ill-will towards none, but determined to safeguard this 
precious hentage on which depends the very existence of the Muslim community.” 


^*llie recent sinister change in the attitude of the Congress towards the 
Indian States made it incumbent for the Muslims in British India to define 
their attitude in this matter. This has already been done by the Working 
Committee and the Council of the All-India Muslim League. It will be seen 
from the resolution recently passed by the Working Committee at Meerut and 
subsequently endorsed by the Council of the League, that while the Muslim 
League is in full sympathy with the people of the Indian States in their genuine 
aspiration for political advance and for the removal of their legitimate grievances, 
it strongly deprecates the coercive methods adopted by the Congress to browbeat 
the smaller States and to engender disaffection and unrest in some of the bigg r 
ones. This short-sighted reorientation of the Congress policy towards the States cannot 
be too severely condemned, as it must inevitably result in creating a spirit of suspi- 
cion and hostility among the Indian States against British Indian units and must 
eventually militate against the ordered progress of India. From whatever angle one 
may examine this bdlicose attitude of the Congress, it is difficult to escape the con- 
clusion that this sinister move, which has been initiated with the ostensible object of 
helping the people of these^ States, is in essence an attempt to secure undisputed 
, Bimremacy of the Congress in the federal sphere as also in it various components. 
What new factor accounts for this significant change in the Congress attitude ? The 
answer is not far to seek, and the fact remains that the chr.tige came about when 
the Congress secured a majority in various provinces and decided to "wreck” the 
constitution in the provincial sphere. Apparently they have now decided to repeat 
their *Vrecking” tactics in the federal sphere also and for this puri ose must secure 
a majority by fair means or foul at the centre. Comment is unnec :sBary. 


^^This brings me to the recent agitation against the Hyderabad State. Let me 
make it clear at the very outset that we stand for the fullest possible freedom in 
religious matters consistently with due respect for the legitimate susceptibilities of 
others, and if the non -Muslims of Hyderabad approach tlieir government m a consti- 
tutional manner for the redress of their legitimate grievances, if any, they will have 
our whole-hearted sympathy. Moreover, the traditional tolerance and magnanimity 
of the exalted ruler of Hyderabad and the enlightened far-sightedness of the 
Hyderabad Government are to my mind the surest guarantee that no genuine 
grievance of Hyderabad subjects can remmn unredressed if it is brought to the 
notice of the administration in a constitutional manner. But the way in which an 
Qrganised subversive movement is being engineered in and directed from British 
India against this premier State in India, which is the repository of some of the best 
features of Islamic and Indian culture, makes one suspect that it may be a concer- 
ted move in pursuance of that very sinister policy whicn aims at subduing the various 
units to the will of the majority community. It is significant that the agitation 
gainst the Hyderabad State was originally started by an unholy alliance between 
the twin o^anisatlons of the Congress and the Hindu Mahasabha. Later, I under- 
stand, in oiaer to esem the charge of communalism the Congress minounced its 
withdrawal from the nmd and left it, to the Mahasabha to carry on the agitation.” 

Speaking on Federatikm, % Sl^ndar stated that the following points would 
Slake toe scheme 

*(a) it eec to India the mti^itiged right of rising to its fidl pcditlcal 

the autonomy and the integrity of the units is effeettvej^ guaran- 
teed ana fiiat neither the Centre nor any umt or any outride subverave stovement 
shall be allowed to interfere with the intimal autonomy a^ the integriiar of indi- 
ridiiel imita*, ^ 
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•(c) TM ^ financial provUions of Qib proposed Federation idiall leave free 
aeope for tne deveiopinent of the units and of their resources unhampered from 
piieisiue or discnnunation from the Centre. 

- *(4) important minorities and interests in the country shall be effectively 

gmpmtm the Mlest pcMsible protection and^ unhampered development ^ theit 
pditiea] tod oultoral rights, and their due share in the governance and the ad^ 
mmiatiation of the country. 

. “(c) That the powers of the (>ntre shall be confined to a few essential aub- 

jocta and functions and that the residue shall vest either in Uie individual units or 
gnmps of units aa they may desire.” 

Speaking on Palestine, Sir Sikandar said : 

"Ladies and gentlemen, the question of Palestine continues, as you are aware, 
to exercise the minds of the Mussalmans. It has been receiving constant attention 
from^ the All Ii^ia Muslim League and its executive. It was decided at the last 
meeting of the Council to defer a furtlier pronouncement on the subject pending 
the return of our representatives from Europe. They have now raturnra, and their 
services to the cause entitle them to our gratitude. No satisfactory settlement 
appms vet to have b^n reached. It would be tlie reverse of wisdom and f airplay 
it British statesmanship falls to rise to the occasion and do justice to the Arabs. 
A fair and just decision in this matter would not only please tne 00 million Musal- 
mans of India, but should go a long way in swaying the goodwill of the Musal- 
mans of the world. Moreover, in the settlement of this question the bonafides of 
British professions regarding the right of self-determination for smaller nations 
are on trial. Ladies and gentlemen, the Muslim League has in unmistakable terms 

f iven expression to the feelings of the Musalmans in this matter and both Mr. 
innah and I have also been apprising from time to time, the authorities coucenied 
in this country of the gravity of the situation, and the depth of the feeling of the 
Musalmans over this ouestion.” In conclusion, Bir Sikandar said : 

“Ladies and gentlemen, I have freely and frankly placed before you my views, 
for all they are worth. The ultimate decision in the vital All-India matters affect- 
ing the Muslims must rest with the Mussalmans and with their only accredited 
organisation in India— the All India Muslim League. Our path is strewn with 
obstacles. Our difficulties and limitations are enormous. But 1 am an optimist, 
and as a Mussalman, I have faith in La Tanquaioo min RahmaiiUah, 1 have faith 
in the destiny of the Musalmans and I feel confident that with tolerance, self-res- 
pect and patriotism, the three great Islamic principles ns our guide, and witli faith 
in an All-Wise and Merciful Providence as our bed-rock, we Mussalmans shall 
never bb vanquished, and that, God willing, our future shall be worUiy of our great 
tradidons.” 


The Jamiat-ul-Ulema-i-Hind Conference 

Annual Session— New Delhi— 3rd to 6tb. March 1939 

The Welcome Addreee 

The attention of the Ulemas was drawn to the "critical situation” 
which the Muslims of India are passing in fie struggle for freedom by Dr. 

Mlah Shah Anson, CSisirman of the Reception Committee in his addr^s at toe an- 
nual sesito of the Jamait-ul-Ulema-i-Hind Conference, which opened at New Delhi on 
the M. Xsieh liSS. ^er ten thousand persons, including a lajge numolPof Ulemas 
ana dx hundred delegates from all over India attended the session. 

. t Balkan, Bjfilafat and Non-co-operation 5*8 

Shah aaid that the seeds of toe Jamait were sown in Ddhi w 
folvt&ff not oaly toe toeolbgb^al problems, but for organising the cwIecTO 
& Mudims in all its atoeets. Be reminded toe aumence that they ww 
a tdaee whm tlm memory of toe sacrifices d tl^ lato Maulana 
i TpThftn, M p h eyie d AH and Di* Ansaii was still eherished* 
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Following in the footstm of these torchbearers, not onl; the Ulemas but the Huslhn 
masses plunged into me political movements of India. Dr. Shaukatdllali near 
referred to the movement for freedom in Yeman, Ir^, Syria and Paleatin& where 
the Western powers were trying to continue their domination. Japan was not lagging 
behind, but Chinese Muslims were lighting shoulder to shoulder with thdr country- 
men to keep - their independence intact. Criticising Britiidi policy in India, Dr. 
Bhaukatullw asked Muslims to play a ' decisive” rme in the count^. He re^tted 
that the Muslim community in India to-day was divided into classes and mctions 
which had resulted in creating sharp divisions both social and political and this 
situation was being exploited by interested parties. The best way to fight communa- 
lism was, he added, not to keep aloof from the Congress but to participate in its 
activities. Dr. Bhaukatullah laid special emphasis on the Palestine situation, and 
said that it wis the immediate task of all Muslims in India to bring the pressure 
of thdr opinion to bear on England. The speaker placed constructive plans before 
the audience, such as, adult education, the opening of night schools and the estab- 
lishment of co-operative societies. 

The Presidential Address 


After Dr. Bhaukat Ansari had read his address, Maulana Ahul Huque Madani 
of Moradabad, President of the Session, spoke. Maulana Madani emphasised the 
supreme need of the Jamiat assuming direct responsibility of organising Muslims for 
the protection of their religious and cultural rights, especially their personal law. 
In mis connection, he asked for the establishment of courts to be presided over by 
Qazis. He regretted that owing to lack of support in the Central Assembly to Mr. 
Mohd. Ahmed Kazimi’s Divorce Bill, the measure as it had emerged was not as 
effective as it was intended to be. The Maulana feared that this legislation, like the 
Sarda Act, would remain a *'dead letter”. Maulana Madani criticised the Wardha 
and the Vidya Mandir schemes, chiefly on the ground that they had totally ignored 

a ;iouB education. As regards a common language and script for the country, he 
ored the tendency to unnecessarily revive the use of Sanskrit words in the 
"Hindustani” language which was being evolved. While appreciating the efforts of 
the Congress High Command to discountenance this tendency, he accused certain 
Congress Governments of not putting an effective check on it. Proceeding, Maulana 
Madani expressed his uncompromising opposition to the Federal Scheme as embodied 
in the Government of India Act and suspected that it was a device to tighten fore- 
ign control over Indian affairs. It was a great satisfaction to him to find that 
people of all shades of opinion were one in opposing it. As r^ards the situation in 
Palestine^ Maulana Madani said that Indian Muslims could effectively contribute to 
the solution of this all important problem, only if they first shook off the foreign 
yoke. In conclusion, he strongly criticised the policy of the U. P. Government in 
imposing conditions on the public recital of Madhe Sahava by Sunni Muslims. 

Resolutions 

Several resolutions were passed by the conference on the next following days. 
One of them urged uncompromising opposition to the Federal scheme em- 
bodied in the Government of India Act, and appealed to the various political 
organisationsAo offer a joint front i^ainst it 

Fulfilment of the Arab demands for the constitution of Palestine into a self- 
governing State and the complete stoppage of Jewish immigration was urged in 
Uie next resolution. 

The Jamiat expressed grave concern at the increasing number of communal riots, 
and appealed to all concerned to adopt all possible measures to put an end to them. 

It further demanded that, in view of the fact that Moslems were dissatisfied 
with the treatment meted out to them in certain provinces, the Congjjm idiould 
appdnt a non-ofiicial Committee, including representatives of the JamSt, to make 
an enquiry into their grievances and redress them, if necessary. 

ne Jamiat regretted the nondnolusion of any Muslim in the Industrial Plan- 
ning Oomlffliee appointed by ^ Congress President and feared that this might 
result in injury to Moslem interests. 

y The Jamiat condemned the firing on Moslems in Jaipur and urged the uneem 
ditionat^ease of those arrested., . ^ ^ i 

finally, a protest was made against the increasing use of Sanakrit words in 
the Hindustani language. The Jamiat pointed out tbat tbia tendeaqrt if not dm 
oooraged, w<mld leadto further auspiciona among MoalemB against ihe ^ 


' Tlie Bengal Hindu Mahashabha Conference 

Eighth Seanon— Khulna— 17th. to 18th. February 1939 

The Preeideatial Addreee 

^ The ocmplete recital of the original song of Bande Uaiaram m composed by 
its author. Bankim Chandra, marked the opening of the 8th geaBion of the Bengal 
Hindusabha Conference which opened at Khulna on the 17th. February 1989. Among 
those who were present on the dais were Dr. B. S. Moonje, Dr. Miss Bavltn 
Devi, Dr. Buniti Kumar Chatterjee, Mr, Makhan Lai Ben, Mr. Banat Kumar 
Boy Choudhury and the Chairman of the Reception Committee, Bj. Bankim 
Chandra Bhattacharjee. In the course of his presidcutial address, Jllr. Vinayak 
Damodar Savarkar, the President of the session said 

hope none of you will expect me to advance any reasons for 
assuming this that it is now clear that our Moslem brethren in India 
do not want to be united into a common nation with llindus.'* Because, said he, 
every day that had passed, every attempt on the part of the Congress to paliate 
them and to give them more ana more vantage point had hitherto helped to widen 
the cleavage between the Hindus and Mahomedaus. If, for instance, the question of 
language was taken, it was apparent that only 10 years ago or say five years ago 
there was only one language in Bengal. Linguistically iWngal was more united 
than any other province in India. But now attempts were being openly made by 
the Moslem League to the effect that Urdu alone should be the national language 
of India. Attempts were also being made to have history and other text bo^s 
written in half Bengali and half Urdu scripts. It was a curious notion about meet- 
ing lanfijuages I Could there be unity in religion and race unless unity was achieved 
in individual life. 

If what was being attempted by the Moslem League in unifying Bengali and 
Urdu would be successful, said Mr. Bavarkar Barcasticaliy, it would bo possible for 
a man to appear covering his one leg in trouser and the other in Dhoti. But, said 
he, even a resolution suggesting such national dress was adopted by them and was 
sent forward to the Moslem League he was sure it would not find favour with the 
Le^ue which would continue ^fighting’* until there were trousers for both legs. 
This was simply because the League was determined to form a nation in Incq^ 
Not a Maulavi or Maulana here and there but a responsible body like the Moslem 
League and a leader like Mr. Jinnah were of the opinion that India was to be 
divided into a Moslem Federated India and a Hindu Federated India. To divide 
the motherland, wondered he, in whose interest they had fought for generations 
and shed thdr blood. Was it not futile to talk of compromise with them after such 
statements had been made ? They, he knew, would never tolerate any such division 
» of the motherland but let them realize it fully that Moslems were determined to 
form themselves into a nation apart from the Hindus, linguistically, religiously^ 
politically and provincially. That was the clear thing that the Hindus must take 
It for granted for at least another 100 years to come. 

If the Congress policy continued there would be unity but the result of it 
would be that with the one hand whatever rights the Hindus would wrest from the 
British, they would have to part with them in another hand to the Muslims. The 
Hindus would have to remain merely as helots in the country. 

Was it not a fact, asked Mr. Bavarkar, that in provinces like Bengal, 
Frontier, ^nd and even in a province like the U. P. where the Hindus were 
in ntajoim were faring under the Congress Government worse than they did 
before the Ihrovinoial Autonomy was inaugurated. Even after following such a 
policy had the Confess succeeded in satisfying the Muslims more than th^ did 
% years before ? No. They did not. It was the Congress which was trying to 
be friendly to the Moslems. But could he ask at whose cost? 
Was it not at the cost of the Hindus 7 But even then was it not a 
Isct that to-day if iite Muslima hated anything most it was the , Cemgressf 
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In Bihar the dbnjSTeas Oovemment tried to diaprave ibe IfuBlim allegatioiia 
telling that although the Moalima were only 12 per eent of the total popi^- 
tkm the Mualime had been toveti 26 per cent poets of Deputy Colleetore. 28 per 
cent of poets of Edocatkm D^artment, 41 pw cent in local bodies and all 
these were in defence of tiie Congress Government policy. The Congiess was 
aiiidous to prove that the Indian National Congress were dealing with all 
equally and wt they had not done anv injastice to the Muslims. That they 
had not done so was no doubt a £act But the Congress being a nadoniu 
institution and the Ministers being returned by Hindu votes, did it not follow 
that by being friendly towards the Muslims to such an extent they had bemi 
in equal proportion unjust to the Hindus? Was it nationalism to give more 
to anybody simply because he belonged to another community. 

Keferring to the U. P., Mr. Savarkar sidd that it was decided by the 
Government there to stop all music daring Mohurrum festival because it was 
a mourning affair with tne Muslims, no matter whether it was the music of 
any Hindu marriage festival or anything else. Not only that, even the blowing 
of conch-shells had to be banned— concn-shells which formed such an integrid 
part in the Hindu daily household religious ceremony— oonch-shells which were 
not under ban even by the Britishers. Even bells could not be rung in Hindu 
temples towards evening (shame). Remember, said Mr. Bavarkar, he was not 
telling all these but the Congress which was of the opinion that the Hindu Sabha 
was a communal organisation. The most surprising thing was that the Congress 
Minister was telling all these things as if tliey were acts of merit. Was this, 
asked he, in justification of a national policy? If there was to be no music 
before the mosque and if prayer was to be conducted undisturbed it should be 
done in the way the Hindu -Sadhus performed their ‘Samadhi* by resorting to 
forests away from human habitation. Would it be conceded to a Hindu Sadhu 
if he went to a Bazar and asked all noise and disturbances to be silenced 
because he was to perform his prefer there? What would the Moslems say 
in reply to such a request by a Hindu Sadhu? 

In view of all this, he thought that tlie Hindu Mahasabha was not at all 
reqiiir^ to prove the accusation that it was hurling against the CX>ngreB8. Mr. 
Savarkar Emitted that the Congressmen were honest, they were patriotic but the 
policy that they were now pursuing was deteriorating day by day and was only 
anti-Hindu ana anti-national. On these two points he condemned the Congress 
policy. However he wished that the Congress would give up this policy, and 
sooner they did it the better for all. If the national policy was to be like 
that then ne should like the day coming soon when he would urge every 
Hindu to a bit un-national. So far he was concerned he could say that 

what was good for the Hindus was his nationalism. 

Ihe Hindus, proceeding said Mr. Savarkar, were the only people who 
cared more for the justice of mankind than asking for justice for their own 
community. They were perhaps the only people anxious for saving the lives of ants 
than the lives of tiueir mothers and sisters. This had been the curse of the Hindus all 
^ong. Referring to the province of B«igal, Mr. Savakar said that he had often 
b^n asked as to what was the solution of the problem brou^t about in this 
province. What was the best way to solve their difficulties? He however knew 
only one way and that way was very simple and he knew it was most effec- 
tive. He would like to reauest his Hindu iriends— if they wanted to follow the 
one way he could give direction— the way which was most stridghtforward. 
It was that they must take interest in Hindu politics, they must organise the 
Hindus of the province in a way that they look^ to the int^est of the Hindus. 
Their only duty would be to try to safeguard tbe Hindu interest. 

Mr, G. B. Fanth had been returned to the Assembly only by Hindu votes, 
but by following a policy oi which he had given ample InstanceB, Mr. ]panth was 
trying to prove that his was the policy of a nationalist If in future they were to 
return to the Assembly a Hindu they must take care to ascertain that that parti- 
cular candidate was ready to defend the Hindu interests. Sudh a Hindu when 
dected a Minister in the XT. P. and accused by the Muslims would at once ask the 
Muslim accusers as to theft strength iu the province. He would be told that it 
was 13 p. c. of the total populatLon but because they were Muslims th^ demand^ 
14 p. 0 . of the privileges. In ti^ly to such a demand the Hindu Minlutefr wewd 
say that his nationalism was somewhat different from that d ^ Ocmgreiiik He had 
bend returned to the Assemldy only by Hindu votes and in the efieumataiices it 
was ten times his duty to satqguaid the Just Hindu and pdvll^ 
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Sattrkiff then proceeded to diecoss the Banna raids and Udiiappings and 
iasaintifiiad that if diere was such a happening in Maharastra under a Hioau xninli^ 
ter it would be his duty to provide such a condign punishment to the guilty that 
lie wotid never be attempting at touching a Hindu maiden. He referred to tlm 
ease of Miss Elis which happened near Bannu and pointed that the brave PhtbahS 
of the Frontier since the chastisement meted out to them on that occasion wmu 
earehil in not kidnapping an English woman* What they were suffering Irom at 
the present moment resulted from the mistake committed by them in recording th«r 
Votes wrongly in favour of a candidate who was not pledged to safeguard the Hindu 
interest wiSi courage and boldness. He did not accuse the Congress. The Congress* 

were undoubtedly patriotic. But patriotism was sometimes nothing but 
madness. If the Congress policy was thus thoroughly wroiigi the Muslim policy was 
decidedly better. So far as Mr. Savakar could guess, he had nothing but admiration 
for the Muslim policy. The average Muslim voters knew that there were two 
dectorates. And they took particular care in returning only those who would prove 
worse in dealing with the Hindus. In at least two provinces they had actually 
what could be termed as Muslim Baj. 

Mr. A. K« Fazlul Huq, Prime Minister of Bengal was openly a Muslim 
Leaguer. He very often delivered muslimised speeches and was trying whenever ho 
c^d do telling openly that he was establishing a Muslim Raj in the province. He 
would provide %) per cent of services for the Muslims and would try no matter 
>whe^er it was justifiable or not in improving the Calcutta Municipal Act in his 
own light. The speaker could not but admire him and his boldness. On the other 
hand mey had in the Punjab another Muslim who did not conceal in making it known 
that should the occasion come ho with his Punjabee soldiers composed of Muslims 
would play the part of Nadir Shah. All this he said not from his imagination but 
from the translation of an article written in eulogising the Prime Minister of the 
il^jab. His second request to them was that politics must be seen through the pers* 
pective of Hindu and Muslim politics. They were not against Hindu-Mushm unity, 
real and hearty unity and were ready to keep doors open for that purpose. But so 
long that day did not come they must see their Hindu politics through their Hindu 
eyes. When the constitution was communal no candidate could stand on any 
otUer ticket but communal. When however they get themselves returned and did 
not safeguard the Hindu interests they only committed treachery and could be 
termed hypocrits. He could not under8tan<i the attitude of the Congress in rmrd 
to the communal award which was neither acceptance nor rejection. The 
Hindu Mahasabha he maintained was the^ only national organisation because 
of its uncompromising attitude in not accepting a communal award. 

CJonclucfing Mr. Savarkar very frankly dealt with the scheduled cas^ problems 
in the province of Bengal and wondered why should the caste Hindus think that the 
30 votes granted to them should be treated as “lost.” After all this creatiwi ci 
upper and lower caste Hindus, the problem of untouchability was due to the fault 
of the Hindus. There might be differences in private life and mode of living but in 
the public life it must be borne in mind by every Hindu whether he was a 
Banatanist or a liberal ^at no difference was to exist. . , . 

Once ^0 Hindus, said Mr. Savarkar in conclusion, organised themselyes and 
took care that only Hindu candidates who would jealously safeguard Hindu interests 
were returned to uie Council and Assembly, once they had been sucMsful in re- 
moving tiie distrust from the minds of the Namasudras and others, mey would be 
able to effect much improvement in the rdationship of the Hindus vdth oth^ com- 
munities. Once the Hindu unity was fudiieved thw could march forward and 
achieve absolutely political freedom for their motherland (cheers). 


Proee.edlnga and Resolutions 

Communal Award Condemned 

Tim following are the resolutioiis passed by the Sabha 
^ •‘The Oonitfence rdterates its uncompromising hostility towards tto 
Gommiiniil Award under wMch the Hin.dua of though a min<mty 

eommwity, have received much smaller representation in the le^lature than wgj 
aSe enfttka to, on and though they constitute the most^aoyan^ 

and have contributed moat to its ^ devwoMMnt apoug 
sa^oOi thdr patriotism, their education, hdr awt mw 
and been deprived d mir 


m iHE HIN01J MAHASABHA 1^^ 

phm in iSm adminiiteiMion ^ 3 ^ Ike Provlaoe. Hiii Award, 4|d^ . the 
abii^ peiAod It baa baea in nfMNrali<m« baa been diaaatcotta in its eSiet ^ tbe 
Hbidoa of BengaL 

**1!he Oonmanoe calb upon the Hindua to earr^ on a rdentleaa ngbt aminal 
the obnoziona meaaure, deviaed with a aubtle deaun to check the groWm ol 
Indian Natipnaliam and particularly to penaliae the Hindua for thdr contribution 
to the atmggle for freedom. 

*'Thb Conference condemma the Congreaa and the other Hindu membera of 
the Legislature dected from the Hindu constituenciea in Bengal, who far from 
giving any fight to the award aa they were bound to do by their dection pledra 
have, through thdr activities in the legislatures, only helped to strength^ the 
grip of that pernicious measure. 

^'Thia Conference is of opinion that the Hindu members of the legislature 
have totally failed to protect .the interest of the Hindus even in most vital 
matters.” 

Huq Mikistry 

‘This Conference condemns the most reactionary anti-Hindu policy of the 
present Huq Ministry in Bengal. The Conference records its emphatic protest 
against the policy of the Ministry to make huge contributions to Mahomedan 
Mucational and other institutions out of the public exchequer, by depriving Hindu 
institutions. This Conference records its emphatic protests against the failure of the 
(^vernment of Bengal to publish the report of enquiry held by the Magistrate of 
Dacca into the vanous senous allegations brought by the women students of Dacca 
Medical School against the Mahomedan Superintendent of the medical school hostel 




^This Conference records its emphatic protest against the various legislative 
measures Government have under contemplation with a view to establish the 
domination of the Mahomedans in the Calcutta University and the Corporation of 
Calcutta and calls upon the Hindus to carry on a country-wide agitation 
against them. 

^‘Thls Conference expresses its deep discontent at the inability of the present 
Ministry to takifr adequate measures to prev^t the Mahomedan nooligans from 
oppresBii^ the small Hindu minority, broking iiuages and attacking ^ their proces- 

Birins an<r < 
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*^ThiB Conference, in view of the various activities of the Huq Ministry, is firm- 
ly of opinion that the religion, culture, education, even life, property and honour 
of the Hindus are in danger under this Ministry and therefore calls upon all 
Hindus to ofier united resistance and to work wholeheartedly tor the removal of 
this intensely communal ministry. 

** Whereas the Huq Ministry expressly lays down that the present Cabinet of 
Bengal is constituted on Moslem League model and whereas the activities of the 
present Ministry is detrimental to the essential and vital interests of the Hindus, 
wis conference is strongly of opinion that the Hindu Ministers of the Cabinet 
should at once tender resignation.” 

Hindu Sangathan 

The r^lution on Hindu Sangathan says : ^e Bengal Provincial Hindu 
Conference is of opinion that the work of the Hindu Sangathan viz. awakening the 
oonsoiouBness of solidarity among different sections and sub-sections of tike Hindus 
has become a matter of vital necessity for the existence of the Hindus as a nation 
specially in Bengal where the unit^ strength and ^ergy of fhebrandh Hindu Sabhas 

‘‘With a view to make the Hindu Sangathan work a real suceess, this con- 
ference resolves : (a) that serious attempt be made to establish a Dharma-sabha or 
a public temple op^ to ali Hindus at every village in Bengal, (b) That arrange- 
ments be made to hold Siubiitain Pujas specially Durga Puja, Dollar, Janmastami 
and Sibaratri and that tiaam be organised by all Hindu Sabhas witnout fail and that 
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— 1» carried on to induce the Hindu to speak of thensetTsa aa 
■ 1 “Ir ““y ®*?*® designation, (f) That encouta({anent gim 

totMuetion (rf inter-marnage among all castes and sections and snb-saolioiis 
of tH Hindus, (g) That adequate meaeuies be tricen to protect from ao^ lopres* 
^ aMse Hindm uho hare contractal intcr-marriaae. (h\ Ihat the reinarria«» of 
isidows be populmsed. (i) That right be given to all Hindus irrespective of castes 
toenteri^^ples rad plam d worships to have darsAon and to worship the 
deities. ()1 That earl; marriage be discontinued rad steps be taken to msfa the 
early marriage act effective, (k) That attempts be made to root out dowry 
system from the society and that _ unnecessary expenses incurred in connection 
with marriage, aradh etc., be curtailed as much as possible. (1) That all bran- 
dhea o£ the Bragal Provincial Hindu Sabha be instructed to establish gymna* 
aiuma in every village of this province to introduce lathi and dagger play and to 
hold physical tournaments periodically, (m) That steps be taken to remove the 
drink evil and use of other intoxicants from the Hindu Botiety, (n) That indi- 
vidually and collectively adequate steps be token wherever the interests or rights of 
the Hindus are effected or assailed, that evei-y Hindu should rega^ it as his fore- 
most and ^red duty to help the Hindus— specially women and children when they 
hdl into difficulties through mischance as the result of any crime of offence com- 
mitted by others and to come forward to alleviate their sufferings or redress their 
grievances.” 


On Suddhi 

The resolution on Buddhi says “This conference is of opinion that the recon- 
version of the Hindus who have gone over to other faiths and the conversion of non- 
Hindus into Hinduism are urgently needed in order to make the Hindu society a 
living and dynamic organism and it firmly calls upon all branches of the Bengal 
Provincial Hindu Babha to launch vigorous propaganda in this behalf and to see 
that the new comers are welcomed in the fold of the Hindu community. 

Moved from the chair : — * This conference is of opinion that the progress of 
women in all spheres of life and their emancipation from all bonds are indispen- 
sably needed for the regeneration of the Hindfu society and with this end in view 
resolves : (a) lliat special efforts be made to remove the Purdah fwstem prevailing 
amon^t the women ; (b) that steps be taken to give proper educaUon to the women 
and that special arrangements be made to give them suen training as would enable 
them to earn their livdihood ; (c) that opportunities be provided for the physical 
training of women, (d) that women be encouraged to carry arms in order to defend 
their honour. 


The Bthar Hindu Mahasabha Conference 


Eighth Seition— 'Monghjrr— 26th. March 1939 

The Presidential Address 

pie dghth session of the Bihar Hindu Mahasabha Conference opened at 
Hong^yr on the 96th. Marsh 1989, under the presidency of Bj. Viuavak Damodar 
Savarkar, In the course d his illumining addressy the Presiaent said 

pie Hindu should now consider thdr present position and what 
iba ahoald do. It was no denying the hict that the nation which lived in glories 
and s^ck the world with its aduevements now fdl in Imd times. Disjointed 
imd disunited, they lived on charities of foragners, in their own motherland, 
pungs could not be worse than that Much had be^ done and said and many 
institntione gm and fdl w^h attempted to revive the fallen nation. 

The Indian National Oongtess once stood to protect India from foreign 
HSgnmkai and treachery and maintain unity among divment eommunitM 
enswriiig Hindus of absolute freedom. The Congress of old was dead and the 
ikneton now existed whi^ encouraged perpetration atrocities and commlttil of 
•tthEtHM CoM^ was manned and managed by Hindus who fees no Im 
piCKlooe, but they now Ml in wrong track by complete adhere to HnsUiii 
*“i g||A incoDsistendles in po&des. Unity could never be adiieved with 
: bewL If unity wm achieved out of it would 1^ and 

to Hindm. It wia a and emnmantary on poUdea dtai ihd iSa 


THE BIHAE HINDUSABHA ( liovoan*^ 

ihiy were in majority in HindastSukn they relied on other emaU frames 
ooimtry*e salyation. If communities Mled to accept Hindu sovereignty, let them 
sever connection and dig their own grave. Hindusthan b^cnged to Hindus and none 
other ^an the Hindus would rule it If, of course, others such as Persia or 
Christians who considered India as their Motherland came and begged cd Bindua 
due to rdigioua and cultural protection, Hindus would not refuse them. No more 
of adf^abiegntion and self-sacrifices. India was bleeding due to injuries indicted 
by foreign sword. Let Hindus combine into one and fight injurious forces. 

The Hindu Mahasabha was born not out of spite for others, but to safeguard 
the legitimate Hindu interests. The Congress called Mahasabha communal, there 
could t>e no greater lie. The Mahasabha was neither agitational nor communal. It 
was as much national as the National Government in Germany. 'Che Hindu 
Mahasabha movement was not religious and it embraced the entire social, political 
and economic tife of Hindu India, it aimed at complete severence from foreign 
rule and looked forward to . the establishment of absolute political independence. 
The Hindu Mahasabha did not agree to giving of meaningless concessions to 
minorities and work with those. 

*^Oan the Congress throttle the Hindu aspirations for political and religious 
and civic freedoni ?” enquired Mr. Bavarkar. Never, he answered. For long 
Hindus had lived in the phantom and chimera that out of their goodwill and 
sacrifices, the Muslims and others would understand that in Hindusthan uiere was no 
use for bargaining, but to work and die for the common cause of Motherland. 
It was neither superstition nor fanaticism that guided the Hindu Mahasabha. The 
Hindu Mahasabha would refuse any longer to surrender their legitimate rights 
at the vagaries of the Bihar Ministry which in the name of Nationalism, was doing 
grave injustices to them by overriding other Congress Ministries by their offer 
of over-representation in the Services. Such favours and priviliges, he said, could 
never bring unity. If inhuman toleration and self-negation was nationdism, he 
asked the Congress to ask the Muslims to observe ‘Ekadashi’ as was done by the 
Hindus. If the concessions were allowed to Muslims, ask them to tolerate the 
' Hindu demands from them. The total surrender of Hindu rights to Muslims would 
liquidate Hinduism. He asked the Hindus not to vote next time for the Congress 
and thus to drive the last nail to the coffin of Hinduism. He again advised them to 
send staunch and sturdy Hindu Mahasabhaites to the Legislatures and form Hindu 
Mahasabha Ministries wherever possible, including strong organisation at the centre. 
If the communal constitution was to be worked out, let that be done through ^ese 
lines. *^I am proud of being labelled as a communalist as I find under the pr^ejit 
circumstances communalism was nationalism,” observed Mr. Bavarkar. The 
attempt to pollute Hindi language by the brutal assimilation of Urdu, he said, 
was an outrage of a great magnitude. 

Continuing he said that the blood that ran through the vrin of Hindus of 
different castes and creeds was of the same stock. '^Why then, the fight among 
yourselves ? You have the same culture and heritage. Timely Bangathan would 
cure you of your maladies and build new structure of Hindu India. The soil of 
Andamans got sanctified with the last remains of myrtars who laid their lives in 
dream of freedom. Love their memories and get inspired. Ibousands of youths 
who kissed gallows in prisons and tainted hangii^ ropes in crimson for liberating 
Hindusthan ivom foreign rule left example for the Hindus for forgetting differences 
and work fot common cause. You are downright hypocrite^ if you profess 
nationalism and grant all concessions to others, sacrificing the legitimate rights 
of Hindus. ^ If you condemn Hindus, then condemn others too. Your nervousness 
and anxieties for pleasing Muslims by offer of a Magna Charta to them show your 
ireak brain and weak heart.” 28 crores of Hindus still living under the sun 
refused to remain loyal to the Congras which in the name of nanonalism weakened 
the entile Hindu nation and drifts towards total extinction of tte Hindus. Hindus 
nrfused again to remain as h^ots in their land. The working of the Ind^ consti- 
tution which was absolutely communal in colour and false pretence of preaching 
nationaliBm by Congress was tramc. The Muslim League as the exponent (» 
Muslim thought demanded ttowA of a Muslim nation in India. They demanded 
Muslim federaticmt In rimjab and Bengal they have ushered Muslim rule. 

Quoting Mr. Faslui Hws achievement of thrusting Urdu cu%ue imd the 
outrageous attempt to strangiuate Hindu culture and civUization '^and similar 
tibinc» perpetrated by Sir Sikandar in the Punjab, Mr. Savarkar imd, ^t there be 
yet umAj end to pem misaionB and let there be an end to treack^riea- Tfe 
j^istry entizdy Mudim in the Frontier <Kmld not ohetA the crime ^ aUuctiou of 
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Bteda Pathaniu The Congresa Ministry in tSle- 

jjjgued ^ free tribes dae to sexual and economio hunger looted the! 
HumIiis* Whynot then they looted the Muslims ? They were tied in a common chord 
of, rd^ion T The audience was horrified to hear Mr. Bavarkax when he narrated how 
under Congress rule in Frontier Hindu girls abducted by tribes were treated as 
cattle. One of them escaped., She took shelter in a Muslim house from whei:e 
she was offered to satiate the sexual lust of the Pathans. (Agitated audience cried 
*shame'.) Continuing Mr. SaTarkar attacked Pandit l*ant of the United Provinces 
whm.aocording to Congress ministerial command during riots Hindu houses had 
to rmuaitt in gloom. No conchshells could be blown. No temple bells could be 
rung. Music was prohibited and civic and relidous rights of tlie Hindus were tom to 
pieoes. Paying tributes to Mr. Jinnah being the true representative and custodian of 
Maslim rights, he said that the Hindus needed men like Mr. Jinnah. He said that 
granting of excessive rights to the Muslims in United Provin(*c8 caused numerous 
riots and such concessions must be for greater interests. The Hindu Mahasabha would 
undo all wrong perpetrated on India. The Mahasabha did not believe in phantoms 
but tealitieB. He blamed the Hindus for losing chances by leaving the entire power 
at the hands of Congress. The Mahasabha would live in amity with the miuorities 
protecting their legitimate rights but they would not be given a farthing more than 
they deserved. Concluding he asked the Hindus to be watchful and vigilant of 
internal and external dangers and seize eveiy opportunity to mobilise their forces 
into one Hindu nation ror the inauguration of full-fledged Hindu India. A 
ray of hope was visible in the gloomy sky of Hindusthan as “being a Maratha 1 
am amidst you with my message of Bangathan. Days would not be too far when 
the dream of Hindu India would not be a mere dream but a reality**. 

Resolutions 

A plea that the resources of the nation should not be frittered away at this 
critical Juncture, but should be duly concentrated for making an all-round progress in 
the country was one of the many resolutions passed by the Sabha. 

The meeting referred to the ^^uncertainty, highly discouraging for the new 
investments”, which the present policy of tlie Bihar Government and the avowed 

K amma of the Congress had created, and expressed the view that it was as 
necessary to protect the rights of the tenantry and labour as to safeguard 
the l^itimate interests of the landlords and capitalists. 

The meeting further requested the All-India Hindu Mahasabha to place a 
five-fold programme before the country including the propaganda of Bwademi and 
boycott of foreign goods, steps for relief of unemployment and the assurance of a 
livingwage to labour in all fields of activity. 

The meeting characterised as inconsistent with the principles of democracy, the 
creation of separate electorates and while affirming that complete independence of 
Bharat Varsha was its goal, assured all anti-imperialist forces in the country of its 
full co-operation in achieving this object. 

The Sabha criticised the policy of the Bihar Government towards Hindus. 

The Mahakodial Provincial Hindu Conference 


PaB8n>BNTiAi< Address 

annual session of the Mahakoshal Provincial Hindu Conference opened 
^ Jubbulpore on the 4tii« June 1989 in a special pandal. Over ten thousand 
Hindus attended the conference. Mr. V, D. Savarkar presided. 

^ Afte r the speech of the Reception Committee Chairman, the President of the 
Conlo^ee, Mr. Ba«arA;ar, amid loud cheers, made an extempore speech for nearly 
two liOttTB. Mr. Bavarkar referred to &e wonderful awakening among the Hindu 
inssses eVOTwheea Natioiialism, he said, was a virtue, when it was defensive and 
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llek «nd if I6r thii they were called eonmiimalieti th^ did not cHre. Befening 
to the Hindui’ hardahm in the CcmgreeB xegime» w. Savarfcar cited many 
hMtaneee when conch-Dlowiog during marriage, JUneic and dholidc had hem 
itopped to satisfy Muslim demands. If this was nationalism, the communa- 
lism of the Hindu Mahasabha was a hundred times better. /The Congress-Millilim 
Mass Contact had raised a conflict inside and outside. Referring to Eaikot, Hvdera- 
bad and otBer States, Mr. Bavarkar said that the Congress was afraid of MuE^im 
States for fear of Muslim displeasure. Petty Hindu States were tormenter on 
pretext of "inner yoices.*’ The Hindu Maha Sabha believed in "outer toioes.” 
Mr. Bavarkar hoped that like the German, American and French nations the 
twenty eight crores of Hindus would have **Hindu nation in a Hindustan with 
Vedic Dmuma”. 

The WsTiOOME Addbess 

8hri Bhyam Sundar Bhargava, Chairman of the Reception Committee 
extended a hearty welcome to the President-elect Veer Bavarkar and other Hindu 
leaders. Veer Bavarkar, he said, is one of the few world heroes who have by their 
undaunted chivalry, burning patriotism, high ideals and unparalleled sacrifices 
shaped the political social and religious thoughts of their time. Mazzini and 
Qanbaldi sinx into nothingness before our National Hero Veer Bavarkar. Bhree 
Bhargava next gave a short account of the glorious past of the Gondwana and 
Jubbulpore, and said with no little regret that the descendents of that mighty 
Hindu race are so disunited, exploih^ and sub-divided that to-day we nave 
forgotten and are unable to regidn our cultural, religious, political ana collective 
rignts. If we can win over our inferiority complex and all sub-divisions become 
one entity in all respects^ then we will not only give a blow to the excesses of 
our nei^bours but will free ourselves from the imperialistic bond. Bhri 
Bhargava dwelt at length on the nowing unemployment among the j|indu 
youths, their deteriorating physique ana suggested that they should stand onv their 
own legs and earn their own independent uvelihood howsoever humble it my be. 
He warned that if the services are not given on competition basis the day is not 
far off when this growing unrest will transform into open rebellion. Criticising 
the Congress regime the speaker said that this great organisation has lost aU 
eonfidence of the Hindus by its partiality towards the Hindus. He cited many 
instances when Congress had shown its cowardice, one sidedness itifd irresponsibility 
in the maintenance of law and order. He said, the 24 hour Curfew order on the 
Hindus at Benares is a glaring instance of the Congress blunders. He appealed to 
the Hindus to help the Hyderabad Batyagraha with men and money ana sugges- 
ted that the assembly members elected to the C. P. Assembly on Hindu bSbha 
ticket should be compelled to help the Batyagrahis, He warned the Congnss 
that unless it openly rejects the communal award and shakes off its duoibus 
policy the day is very far when communal unity will become a practical 
existence. Concluding Bhri Bhargava said that we Hindus believe in God 
Almighty and whether Gandhiii sides us or not we will win in the last if we 
tread on the path of truth and rights. 


Re8oluttons*-2ad. day— Jnbbulpnr-'fitli. JiUii^:1989 

The csaference passed as many as dght resolutionB '^ey G) express- 

ing deep regret over the untimdy death of X4da Hardayd and Raja^aheb Bangor, (2) 
establisnment and organisation of Hindu Volunteer Qrope all ;6Ver India to check 
aggression and ii^stice. 'ibis resolution was moved by Mr. Agrawal, the 

j^du leader of Katni. (3) condemnation of Pakistan #(tG>vment conceived by Sir 
Mohammad Iqbal and supported by the AU India Muslim Lea^e which the'Hm^s 
will resist with all their might to prevent Hindustan from dis-integration. The 
resolution was moved by Pandit Laxmi Prasad Pathak and secondea by Swatnt 
Chidanand, (4) censuring the Provincial Congress Government who could not talm any 
action against the Police departmoit in general and many pdioe officials in particular 
for not maintaining law and Orddr efficientlyimpartially and judiciously ; (5) condeai- 
ning the speedi delivered by Bx Gflkaudar Hyat Khan and other Mwim reactiooa- 
ries at Bholapur which was raspousible lor the communM outbreak. This was 
moved by Bhree V. JO. SavaHcar, (5) dbwing the attention of the Provincial Govot- 
ment that the reDresentatton of the Muslims in the services is mudk more wn 




lAere temple wordiip, eoiiQh blowiog. marriage made were banned at mai|^ 
plam daring the last Mohurrum feitival aad which are enumerated in hie ad»et 
ei»^r. Tma leaolutioii waajMonded in a etirrinc and pathetic apeeoh by Pandit 
JyiU Shankar DhsU cl the United FrofinoeB Hindu Mahaaabha ; (8) aupporting the 
eo^ reforms, ^ Harijan uplift, Hindu prachar and widow marriage reforms in the 
Hindu community. . . 

Shxee Veer Bavarkar himself moved another resolution congratulating the 
Hyderabad students on thdr bold stand for having the civic rights of singing 
Vundkmataram unrestricted. In the course cd his speech he said imt it was a pity 
that Congress which fought valiantly against the British for Vandsmataram 
and sacrificed several precious lives at the altar of Vandemataram has yielded to 
the interests of a few and cut the very soul of the National song. He inform^ t^ 
andience among loud applause and deafening cheers that Arya Bama} and Hindu 
H^asabha have decided to establish a Vandemataram College at Bholapur with an 
bitial cost of two lacs of rupees which have already been promised. He advised 
the Hyderabad students that as long as their language, culture and tradition are not 
honoured and history is mis-represented, such as the Nizam won the battle of Khuida 
against the Midiarattas, they will have to fight and explode die tyranny with their 
avowed determination. He informed that another batch under the leaderwip of Bhri 
Ambikar is going to offer Batyagraha in the Nizam tenitory on June 9 atm 10. 


Bhree Bavarkar gave his last spe^h late in the night. His speech was in 
continuation of what he said the prior night. He said that the Hindus can attain 
superiorty, power and position wi^in a short period if they are determined to 
show theSr strength to the Nizam inspite of all opposition from the Congress and 
other reactionary bodies. The Hindu Mahasabha supports all the demands of the 
Hyderabad Hindus and the Hindu Mahasabha is shortly going to own their cause 
andvflght for the achievement of the same. He appealed to the Hindus to help the 
Hyd^abad cause. If another 10,000 Hindus offer Batyagraha in the Nizam’s oomi* 
nion, it will be a matter of days only when the government will have to kneel 
before the Hindus. 

Referring to the question of gaining power he said that the Hindus can get 
what they wailB^ if they stick to one programme for the present. He stated that this 
programme is hoL# programme of bayonets. It is the programme of votes whidi 
you can easily fdUfbw. It is always a question of determined minority that makes 
the majority in the end rule over the nation. If the Hindus had snown courage 
Hindu Bangathan Ministry would have been formed and to-day the Bindn Ministers 
would have attended our conference. It is a pity that the ministries inspite of their 
being a Hindu-vote ministry are not Hindus. Bo long as we have no politic 
{Wwer these resolutions which we have passed to-day won’t carry any weight. The 
Hindu ministers feel that they are Hindus but they are iii the grip of the demon 
of nationalism. To-day the Hindus grudge for injustice being done to them, but 
they forget that it is by their own votes that they have to face these hardships. 


, He appealed to the Hindus for the time being to remove the name of 
Nationalism and think of communaJism only if that oe the proper nomenclature 
for our social, political^, 4nd economic uplift. Keep your mind unprejudiced and 
cast your vote in fai^t of a true Hindu. Frankly and boldly tell nationalist 
candidates to go to the nationalist community aud ask for its vote. Give your vote 
to one who promises to protect your religion, culture, language and civic rights. If 
you adhere to this programme tne day is not far off when we willl have our Hindu 
pa nga th y ist ministers^ They are to safeguard our interests. They are to tell 
galul Huq and Hyat Enan that if your government are not doing justice to the 
Hinto our ministers will take retaliatory measures against me Muslims, 
melito it be a district board, municipality or assemblies, try to capture them by 
nm Hmdus. It matters, not whether they are Hindu Babhaites or Jains or Bikhs. 
H we nave our ministries we can open rifle clubs, impart instructions in 
J^l^hury sdene to the young Hindus for the maintenance of law and order. 

policy win be to adiieve independence and for that we will 
nation In the intemathmal struggle who promise us help in the 
aemwnent of our jpaL We are practical men and we have to do our task 
hy faring x^i^. We Ckingress and Gandhi’s Oharkha because 

we nave Ip n^t m jfodastrlal natfone wi^ machine-made artifices. Ooncludfaig 

always that we are not exhausted. We 
mndue ere determined to fi^t our ehim cease on our own strengto. 




The All India Landlords’ G>nference 

F%rit Session — ^Lucknow— & 9th. April 1939 

The All India Landlords* Conference, whidi is perhaps the first gathering of its 
land in the history of India, opened in Kaisaibagh BMadari, Lucknow on the 
Sfii. April 1089 amid glorious scenes. The Maharajadhiraj of Darbhanga presided. 
Among those present were the Nawab of Chhatari, Baja Maheshwar Dayal Beth, 
Kunwar Gumarain, the Maharajas of Mymensingh and Dumraon. the Baja ox 
Jahangirabaa, Sir K. L. M. Faruqi, Bhaiya Jagadiim Dat Bam Paiide, Bai Bahadur 
Kashi ^ath, Kawab Sir Muhammad Yusuf, the Baja of Pys^ur, Mr. Beni Piasad 
Tandon, Lala Dwarkanath, Bai Bamcharan ^arwala, Bal Gireadra Narain, Mr. T. 
C. Goswami, Mr. Prasidh Narain Anand and Kunwar Laxmiraj Singh. 

The proceedings commenced with reading by the general secretary, Kunwar 
Gumarain of measages from a number of distinguish^ landlords from different 
provinces expressing regret at inability to be present and expressing good wishes 
for the conference. Kunwar Gurnarain next garlanded the Nawab of Chhatari, 
chairman of the reception committee, who then read his siieech. 

Nawab Chattarl's Weleome Address 

Tf the Government really- desire the welfare of the tenant and order in the 
land, the campaign of vilification against the zamindars and inciting tenants against 
them must stop at once, because any unrest, breach of peace or increase in crime 
will ultimately recoil on the head of the Government, said Nawab Sir Mohammad 
Ahmad Said Khan of Chattari, chairman of the reception committee. 

*The chief cause of all this unsettled and abnormal condition in the rural areas 
is that there are some people who wish to take the law in their own hands and 
instead of taking legal action, when thev feci aggrieved, rush to the Ministers and 
seek their direct intervention-- which should really be very rare and in special cir- 
cumstances, he continued. 

The Nawab Sahib said that what they saw in modern Lucknow to-day was 
due to the generosity and public-spirit^ness of its zamindars. But very few 
people realized and fewer still recognized that the art, culture, and poetry owed a 
good deal to the landed aristocracy. Dealing with the important role the 
zamindars have played and are still playing he said that they were the real backbone 
of society and there could not have been^ but for their generosity, so many 
charitable, educational and other useful institutions. 

The Nawab of Chhatari said that the greatest of all services the zamindars had 
rendered was the maintenance of law and order in the rural areas. *ln these days, 
however, we hear nothing but downright condemnation of landlords, he rmett^. 
It had become a fashion to describe them as parasites, usurpers and a (useased 
p^ of the national body which should be got rid of as soon as possible, 
^e Nawah ^ advised the deleg;ateB to pool their resources and combine 
their energies to fight the adverse forces and with their all India organisation they 
should in future be able to raise their voice effectively. Through ws body they 
would be able to keep in touch with views of the zamindars df various provinces 
and ^alk out a common policy. He warned them to guard' against totalitarian 
and individualistic tendencies. Iheir constitution must be democratic so that it 
may create a real interest in everv member. He hoped that the all-India organiza- 
tion would give a correct lead and remarked that unless their associations embarked 
on a constructive programme they would not be able to do any useibil work. 

He placed three points for the consideration of the conference. Firstly, he 
said that since unrest was b^lng created among tenants against samindars, would 
it not be better for vadous associations to interest themsdves in those zamindars 
who wm having difilcuUies in their zamindaris and if they found that the 
tenants were in the wronk they should hdp the zamindsff in whatever way poi^ble ? 
Secondly, the zamindars ahonia take a lidng interest in all benefichd activities in 
rural areas, like mass education and rural uplift. Thirdly^ wilh a view^to maintain 
law and order they should o^anize themselves so that may he dlle to 
every possible hdp to the authodties to maintam peace m the ru^ 
anti-zamindar propaganda was the chiM caime of the present lade of iwed m 
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law and il ttie Government were really Bolicitous of the w^l-being of the people 
they idioald try to reetore the position of the zamindars in ^e areas under their 
oontroL Befemng to the tenancy legislation in the United Provinces, he said that in 
their deetion programme they had made it clear that they would grant fixity of 
tenure and fair rent to the tenants. Th^ wanted that no enactment ^oufd be 
brought on the Statute Book whi<^ was likely to make their position impossible. 
In spite of thdr protrats, he continued, the till had been framea in a way that 
it was likely to give a rich crop of litigation. The attitude of the Government 
towards the str rights of the zamindars has been very unjust. Zamindars enjoyed 
these rkhts for ages and no Government ever chalfenged these rights. As for Uie 
basis of rent, the Government formula for it was still very defective and 
impracticable. This question is economic and should be dealt as sudi. Political 
considerations should not be allowed to play any part in fixing the basis of rent 
if it was ^uinely the intention of the Government to do justice to all the parties 
concerned. I^erring to the realisation of rent, he said that he could not understand why 
the Government should hesitate to provide a section to eject the tenant immediately 
if he does not pay his rent. One of the salient features of the tenancy Bill, saia 
the Nawab was that it makes cultivation on large scale im})08Ribfc. After the 
last war other countries have encouraged farming on larger scale with modern 
methods, but in this province no zamindar would in future bo allowed to 
acquire land even on compensation, a policy which in tlio long run would prove 
harmful to their national wealth 


Nawab Yusufs Speech 

The Nawab of Chhatari having concluded his speech, Nawab Sir Afuhammad 
Yusuf proposed that the Maharajadhiraja of Darbhangu be elected president. In 
his speech he said that they had gathered because they were passing through a 
crisis. They found that the Congress Governments were not taking a generous 
attitude towards landlords. The position of the remaining non -Congress provinces 
like Bengal was also not satisfactory. The Government should look to the interests 
of every section and community out he regretted to find that Uie Governments in 
various provinces had begun to think in terms of dictatorship, llieir attitude was 
most undemocratic. They were degenerating to autocracy or even communism, 
socialism, fascism and so forth. That was the general situation. I'hey found 
general dissatisfaction. They had reached a stage where there would be a class 
war. All hopes of unity ana solidarity and the whole country being welded into 
a nation had been shattered. In such an atmosphere, Nawab Yusuf added, it was 
obvious that th^ must all be united. They must organize and be prepared to raise 
their voices effectively from every corner of the country to express their grievances 
and assert their voices against the atrocities that were perpetrated in the name of 
democracy, in the name of the masses, in the name of peasants. Their quarrel 
was nof with tenants. Whether they took a lesson from Kussia, Germany or 
Italy it was obvious that the economic condition of the people could only be 
improved by tenants and zamindars, labour and capital working ^ together in 
cooperation. Nawab Yusuf next paid a tribute to the Maharajadhiraja of 
Darbhanga. He said that they could not find a better man to preside. Though 
young in years he bore a wise h^ over bis shoulders endowed with a large out- 
look aud a keen inteHigence. He had got all these qualities which made one a 
Isttder. He was the right man to guide their deliberations. 

JRai Ra^ahwar Bali, seconding the motion, remarked that the services of 
the house of Uaibhanga to the cause (3 landlords were wellknown and the present 
Maharajadhiraj had followed the old traditions of the house and it was only meet 
and proper that when they were meeting to-day at such a critical juncture in 
their history they should have him as their president to guide their deliberations. 
The maker was confident that under his leaderriiip the work of the conference 
would be successful and under his leadership they would be able to do something 
wJaw wouM save landlords. The Maharajadhiraj was then installed amidst applause 
to thejprandeatial chair under a g<fi<tai canopy by the Nawab of Chhatari who 
garlandiw Mm. 


— ^^a's Presldeatfal Address 

The Makars^a qf Darbhamaa then delivered the following presidential address 
T am am I am ezpiesriflg the leeltagii of my own and all of you present here 
ipea I si^^ thit we ere pscftmodly grigafSl to the reception committee fenr idl thit 
wqsf hm done to convene the oomrence and make us coinfortable. Ito hkve 
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made the beet poseible endeaTonr to eee that the lan^iblden idmoet all the pipo^ 
Tiocee <A India are adequately repreaented in this ga&ertng and to enable na to 
traneaol our business methodiwly. 1 hare no doubt that on the eoneluBlon ol the 
labours of the eonfetenoe, the:^ will have the satisfaotioa of hating done somethiim 
whi<di may prove to be a landmark in the history the landed intmsts in tyi 
country. * 

I am afraid I cannot describe in words what I fed on bdng called upon 
by you to preside over this conference. The trust and confidence whidi you have 
decided to repose in me, I greatly value. The responsibilities and obligations you 
have thrust on me are overwhelming, and believe me whmi I say that 1 would have 
found it impossible to shoulder them, had 1 not been assured of your unstinted 
support in me discharge of my duties. I thank you from the bottom of my heart 

‘On tne occasion o the Oudh Zamindars* Oonference held here— at Lucknow^ 
in May, 19:i8, I had indicated that the time was fast approaching when we should 
have a Federation of All-India Landholders so that wc might, whenever necessary, 
take joint action in matters concerning the entire body of landlords. Since then 
the idea has been gathering support and I have been receiving numerous enquiries 
about it. It took some shape in December last when the matter was discussed by 
some of my friends— all prominent landlords who had come to Darbhanga from 
various provinces to consider the desirability of convening an All India Conference 
for planning our action with respect to matters concerning the landholders in 
general. Under the chairmanship of the Maharaja of Mymensingh, they unani- 
mously decided that a oonference of the landholders of all the provinces of India 
be held at Lucknow to inaugurate the All India Federation of Landholders, and 
as a result of that decision, we have met here to-day. 

It is sometimes argued— and with a good deal of force— that questions affecting 
land being provincial subjects under the new constitution, it wifi serve no us^ul 
purpose to have an all-India organisation of landholders. This arj^iment, if accepted, 
cuts at the very root of the idea with which we have assembled here. The generally 
accepted view of the leading landlords, as expressed to me during the last few 
months, is that we need an all-India organisation to co-ordinate our activities, to 
present a united front and to counteract mischiefs that have their origin in organi- 
sations of all-India character and, in certain cases, of international character. I i^mit 
that so far as laws are concerned, we shall have to go to our provinces for the settle- 
ment of the issues. But that is not all. The time has come when the landholders 
themselves have to change their outlook and determine on a reorientation of their 
policy and programme of work in view of the changed condition of things, if 
ttiey are to exist as a class. 

The world itself is shaking to-day with the struggles of the forces between 
the ^^haves” and ‘‘have-nots.” Germany, Italy and Japan are making frantic 
efforts to find an outlet of their populatimi and trade. Great Britain, France, 
America, not to speak of other world-powers, who are content with what they 
have, are struggling hard to consolidate their position and keep what they possess. 
The war clouds are rumbling, weaker States are trembling and no body knows 
what the world situation will be tomorrow. A man of “Peace,” howeveri tries to 
adjust things and avert human suffering as far as possible. 

Friefids, the news of the complications created in the international situation 
by the invasion of Albania by Italy prompts one to digress for a moment to 
make it plain to the world that, in the event of the dictators forcing a war on 
Britain and imperilling the empire withm which there is such a vast scope for self- 
assertion and self-determination and such a great pot^tiality for collective 
security, the Indian landlords, notwithstanding their diff^ences with his Majesty’s 
Government on various ocmstitutional matters, will unreservedly place their entire 
resources, however feeble and inadequate they may be, at the disposal of their 
Sovereign for the defence of their country and the preservation of the honour of 
their empire. We are anxiously awaiting the future developments. 

We can find a oouilterpdrt of this world movement ui p&rhsqMi almost every 
country which is not suppressed by dictatorial fiats back^ by brute force. Why 
should the capitalists nue Great Britain, France, or America ? Have the working 
classes who toil to produce nationri wadth no place upder the gito t Questions 
like these very often crop up in their dealing with nati^al prpble^ Here, agmn, 
a man of “Ptes’’ tries to adjust things and avert hund^ anmdhg as iur as possible. 

We should not be dismayed U the echo of this w<^«wid6 
in India. This is not an industrial country of any.haifKMrtinM 
an a^tdtural countary and hat been for osituriei aystes^^ 
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eyes of all who want to destroy eapitaliam ha^ 
tnfnM nrat to the landlords If the present movement is allowed to grow nncbecA:* 
^ it is boond to amt all those who have vested interests. Landlordism is only it 
hsdisr--aBd I ahotild think a strong buffer— in this country for the capitidist oi^ 
giid once timt is gone the avowed enemies of this class will in one frdi swoim take 
ftway the rest* 

But will the county be happier or more prosperous by the destruction of 
landloids or other capitalists ? My answer is an emphatic ^^No”. Look at Ruaiia. 
!Efee communists there who have for nearly two decades been trying to stir up the 
wodd class war have reversed their strategy and are now seeking to avoid a world* 
war. Ihey have had ex^rienoe of power and have seen poUtics in a nalistic man- 
ner so as to appreciate that after all the prophecies of Marxism may not necessarity 
come true. The reaction to their doctrine in Germany, Italy, Japan and Spain 
has probably been their eye-opener. 

We must, however, recognise that we cannot stand a]a>f from the factors 

K veming the tendencies of me new world in which we find ourselves. We sli^l 
ve to forget that we are just individuals all for ourselves. The wave of demo- 
cracy is too powerful for that, specially as we are aspiring for national solidarity 
and national freedom. We must think how best we can fit ourselves in the general 
adheme of national regeneration which is the most vital problem of the present 
generation. To-day a bold challenge has been thrown to us ; it is a challenge to 
OUT leadership of the rural India. The question which we shall have to ask our- 
selves is **Bhall we pick up the gauntlet If our answer be in the negative, it is 

better for us to go to sleep till death and allow events to take their own course. 
If in the afiirmative, then I would ask you to re-establish your contacts with the 
villagers, think in terms of their welfare and make them teel that your interest is 
not antagonistic to theirs. 


After all, what do we take from our tenants ? A fraction of the yield which 
they get from our land. Are we then their exploiters, or their exploiters 01*6 those 
numerous middle men who undervalue their commodity, bind them with shackles of 
debt and make them their bondsmen in the economic sense. I am afraid, not only 
our tenants but we ourselves have been victims of this economic exploitation and 
it la high time that we co-operate with them and attempt to check the enormous 
drain 01 our xcsources. ^ 

1 always consider that a controversy between a landlord and a tenant is only 
of a spurious diarocter, and so long as it persists it docs incalculable harm to the 
country in genend, I would like the laudlords to consider what they get from 
thdr tenants and the tenants to consider what proportion of the value of the 
yidd from the land they give to their landlords f What amount do they spend 
£q law courts 7 What amount they respectively pay to the traders 7 and such 
other allied questions. I would alto like to tell them to think for thcmselvcB whether 
it is in thdr interests to come together and be happier or to drift apart and reap 
the consequences. We must think of agriculture as an industry in which the land- 
owners and the tenants are capitalists charged with their universally recognised 
dtdiy towards agricultural labour and the result of a fight between them will mean 
the inevitable collapse of the industry itself. On the other hand, if the landlords 
and tenanta can combine to control ^e trade, commerce and industry of raw pro- 
ducts they will/^I am sure, widd tremendous influence in the country side. Is this 
nol an ideal noble enou^ to strive for 7 


Kow there is a talk of the nationalisation of the zamindaries. What does that 
meaii 7 The State takes the place of landlords. The tenants will have to pay rents 
to the State and not to the landlord. But will that make any appreciabJe differ- 
ence in the average income ^ the people 7 Where will the process of equitable 
the fruits of labour end 7 What about the lawyers, priests, traders 
iM fHPo lwnibnal men who live on the people at large. How will the new order of 
ddngs react on them 7 Will not that mean a collapse of the present daywonomic 
eteneti^ 7 land the country into an uncertain future 7 we should 

■ ' 1011 ' wiH see jitmt ^ substance in the oft-repeated cry that land* 

loraim jm.JbfdBBn^^d^ dreumstances of the country the 

ioiw IK UunPoidism cannot he the same as before. But with the outlook which I 
ei neoeaiary we landlordism as a peimanent facto in the 

{mem most imrortant and hopeful thfog 

landlordism will be transihu^ 
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itsdi. This d^dopment am be hastened by the direct drive of leadeniidp which 
I have alr^y illuded to. 

' I iun aware oi the fact that ever smce the inauguiatioii of provincial aab> 
nomy agrarian troubles have taken an tmly turn and have spread Ihroag^nt Ihe 
country. They are usually aggravated by those irresponsible elements who take 
ddi^t in fishing in troubled wateia. But this cloud too has a diver lining. Host 
of those who are, in . power in the Congress organisation which runs 
g^emment of seve# provinces want adiustment and peace. We may have our 

differences with them in matters of detail, but so far as the general policy is con** 

cemed we cannot have any disagreement. We want adjustment because therein 
lies our security. We want peace because only then can we devdop our strength. 
For a minority Interest like ours it is only desperation that can drive us to fi^t and 1 
have reasons to bdieve that so long as the group following the directions of Mahatma 
Gandhi rulef in the Congress and the socialists and communists are kept in 

check we shall not have to take that extreme step. Nevertheless we fed that 
many provincial governments are showing very great weakness in dealing with 
the situation. Forcible possession of zemindar’s land, loot, terrorism and murder 
are matters of almost every day occurrence. These atrocities are misnamed as 
’Kisan Satyagraha’. These must be stopped at once if the Government have any 
pretention to maintain law and order and I urge upon them, specidly those who 
profess truth and non-violence as their creed, to take firm action and check the 
spirit of lawlessness which is bound to be harmful to the interests of the country. 
Let me hope that this is only a passing phase and the moment we are able to 

help our tenants to improve their economic condition these agitators wilL find 
th^r occupation gone. Alongside with it 1 must also app^ to those who 
guide the destinies of the Indian National Congress to take immediate steps 
to prevent any further deterioration of the agrarian situation. I am convinced 
that an honourable compromise between the contending parties can achieve 
what legislations carried by majority of votes can not. Goodwill of all sections 
of the people which is the foundation of a national Government uan 
be obtained by conciliation and not by coercion or suppression. When I say ^s 
1 am not oblivious of the fact that just as there are the socialists in the Congress 
organisation who will be satisfied with nothing short of the total abolition of the 
zemin^ies, there are in our organisation too persons who are strongly of opinion 
that/limy must continue as before and if needs be, to lay down their lives to protect 
their rights and privileges. In my opinion this school of thought is as injurious 
to the interest of the country as the socialists. If allowed a free play either of 
these will plunge the country in bloody strife, ruin agriculture and hopelessly 
retard the morm and material progress of the country. If we look at the problem 
with a view to establish peace m the country and promote its welfare and adjust 
our differences accordingly, 1 feel sure that an honourable compromise is not 
difficult. 

Brethren, I have always been stresising the point that we cannot do anything 
unless we close up our own ranks and develop our strength. 1 repeat the same 
today. In order that our voice and action may be effective, we must link together 
every landlord from one end to another in a single chain. That is the main 
purpose of our meeting today. We expect our brother landlords to join us not by 
passing pioqa resolutions or making speeches but by promoting a spirit of mutual 
service. Individual attention to the needs and difficulties of lanonoldem by our 
district organisations, general direction regarding the programme of work by our 

S rovincial organisations, and guidance from the All India organisation regarding 
iie policy to be pursued by the landlords are necessary, if we want our organisa- 
tion to make itsdf felt I feel that we should have in each provincial organisa- 
tion of ours a study section to plan things and find out solution of our day to 
day problem, a propi^anda section to inform all concerned what we are doing 
ana why and a third section to kero close supervision over district organisations 
which will more of less consist (ff filed workers. The utility and Success of an 
All-India organisation will largdy depend upon the strength of bur provincial 
organisations, and we must leave no stone unturned to see that hi the provinces 
in whidh there are more organisatkms (ff landlords than one|, on account of 
varying local conditioDi they should work in complete Immony under the 
All-India body which we are going to set up. i 

In my address at Darbhanga, I had drawn the attention of my bioth^ 
landlords to the mischievous attempts that are being made to divide our tanks by 
pitfi^ the lantUords with small against those With oim^pamt^ 
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FoEMATicnr Ck)iq[^^ 

Eaja Mdheihwar Dayal Beth lomsitioii of A oODstiilatioa 

eommittae lepreBentaUve (tf the ddt^ates of the diibeat firoinaees end ako 
of a eobjecta committee end while the delegatee eelected iweprencB tativee for 
theee oommittees. 

Baja Mobeihwar Diml Seth next annonnced the formation of a eommi^ee 
to draft a bonirtitutioii for the All-India Landlordb* Federation which would 
be ooneidered on the next day. The committee consiete of Baja Bradeo of KoUengode : 
Mr. 0. B. Banga Aiyar from Madras; Mr. P« D. Powar and Mr. Akhajt 
from the Central Provinces; Mr, T. S. Karwade and Major Udaya Singh from 
Bombay; Mr. T. 0. Ooswami and Sir K. G. M. Farroqi from Bengal; Nawab 
Sir Muhammad Yusuf and Baja Bisheswar Dayal Beth from if. P. ; Mr. 
Ooswami Shivcharan Das and the hon. Bai Bahaihir Bamsaran Das from the 
Punjab ; the Baja of Madhupur and the Baja of Sarangi from Orissa and 
Shah Masood Ahmad and Mf. Kashinath Sinha from Bihar. 

Proeeedings It Resolntions—Snd. Bay— Lndaiow— 9fh. April 1989 

Committee of Undebstandino 

That a representative Committee of twenty-five members be formed with 
authority to n^otiate on behalf of the All-India Landholders’ Federation for 
an understanding with the Indian National Confess and the Provincial 
Governments regarding the present-da^ problems anecting the .welfare of the 
landholders and tenants, was the decision arrived at in the open session on 
the next day, the 9fh. April. 

The resolution strengthens the hands of the Chattari group in the U. P. 
which tried for a compromise with the Congress High Command on the 
t^ancy legislation. Before draft resolutions were taken up for discussion, a 
.number of speeches were delivered at the Conference by representatives of 
various provinces on the general condition of landlords. 

Mr. T. C, Ooswami (Bengal) said that land-lords to-day wmre faced 
with different problems in different provinces but with a common denominator. 
Iir Bengal they witnessed a riot of legislation. The Ben^ Tenancy legislation 
did good to none. He described the Moneylenders Bill as ^a pernicious Ic^slation 
which would destroy rural credit.” It was essential for them to orgmiise rural 
credit and enable them to negotiate with some authority with the Government 
and political parties. He suggested that th^ should allow provincial organisa- 
tions as much autonomy as was possible in internal affairs. 

Proceeding, Mr. Goswami said that he was not afraid of socialism and 
communism, but of the activities of those not interested in the wrifare of 
others, and whose onlj^ means of existence was to create and foment trouble. 
He owed unalterable allegiance to the Jgi^an National Congress. Even the Congress 
itself was against disruptive tendencies. He appealed to the Conference, not in the 
name of vested interests, but of the common j^ple of India, to do thrir very 
best to improve the country, its agriculture and the lot of the agriculturist. 
The economic prosperity of the, country should be the aim of those who 
claimed to< be natural leaders of the people. He advised them x^iit to have a 
Landlords’ Party, but to identify themsdves with^ others, and work for the uplift 
ot the masses. 

The Thakore Baheb of Kervada (Bombay) said that most aemindars’ organisa- 
tbos were dormant, if not dead, but rumours of the Tenai^ Bill and the tax on 
agricultural income, had ctme as an effective tall twister. Ine “steam roller” of the 
G^gress Government’s lieg;uilatk>n was pursuing its pre^tdrmined cmirse, with only 
a eourteoui bow *'to our bitter cries of anguish and 

Ae Thakore Saheb sumeated that the attention of the GovemorB, tbe Viceroy 
and the Secrete^ of State m l^dia be drawn to Sections 177, 2S9 and 9X) of the 
Govemsnent of India Act and to the Instructions in whidi tho inkr^ts of the 
lemindars, who were a minbrit^ were sought to be safeguaided. Tl^ •h<Mdd take 
early stops, the Thom ^ sa^ to prevent the passing of expr^rii^ry ^<i 
hasty measures. He alto |»xmofied sending, a memorial and wailing &i%a deputation 
on the Viceroy, and if need jbe on the Secretary of State fpr ^ ^ 

Mr, A. G. Krishna Eao (Madias) said that the semindaw 
ohatru(A liie progress of the countoy, and it was wrong to boMigiito ^ 

Ikved In etagnadon or toiat Hiey did not want amdioration ifce do^n^woddflB* 
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Ikj tbe blame for the piesent eondidoii of the maBsee at the door of the landl<Mr<h wai 
jEmlm^ It me wron^to euggest that the mmiDdar would try to enudi tlm tenimt 
Anr Jdi own benefit X^overnmfudts might come and Governmenti might go^ biil 
ttie lemiodatB anAAnoante would have to live together. He regretted hasty 
naeaed by the Oonness GovemmentB, who were hustled against thdr own 
wns, because of the demand for the carrying out of their Section hedges, 
tluHighti that if the Government came to an agreement with the other interests, the 
measures would not be of such an expropriatory nature. 

""Mr* if. G. Chitnavia (Nagpur), declared that the landholders were not opposed 
to tha tenants’ interests, but must oppose legislation which aimed at the&r own 
extermination. He referred to the legislative injustice being done to the semindiws 
in 0. P. 

Mr. Chandreakwara Praaad Singh, Leader of the Opposition in the Bfluur 
Assemidy, said that the changed circumstances had awakened them. He advised the 
landholders to adopt methods similar to those whereby their forefathers had secured 
to them their present comforts. He advised his audience to turn tlie idea out of 
thdr minds that the British Government would come to their aid. lliey should 
take a full part in the struggle for their rights in conjunction with other jmrties in 
the country. They should tifte the foremost part in the fight for the country’s free‘<* 
dom and also fight out the adversary who attacked them. 

The conference next proceeded to consider resolutions as Raja Maheahwar 
Dayal Seth announced that the delegates of other provinces did not desire to 
say anything. 

18 Pence Ratio Detrimental 

The hon. Bai Bahadur Ram Saram Daa of the Punjab moved that the conference 
was of the opinion that the present rate of 18 j^ence exchange ratio had proved 
detrimental to the best interests of India, particularly of the agriculturists, and 
strongly urged its revision.The mover points out that the zamindars realized that 
the present exchange ratio had done them a great harm. A deputation of landholders 
had waited on tne Viceroy under the leadership of the Maharajadhirsja of 
Darbhanga in that connection. He was afraid that in case the ratio w*b 8 not revised 
the Government would have to fall on the system of bounties and restfiot 
imports. Even the exporting countries would not be benefited thereby to the 
extent expected. 

Shah Maaood Ahmad seconded the resolution. 

Mr. Anand Praaad Sharma of Mahakoshal moved an amendment sugges- 
ting that the linking of the Indian currency with the British currency had mso 
prom detrimental to the interests of India, and desiring that the old ratio of 14 
pence should be established. 

The amendment was rejected and the main resolution passed. 

Checking of Communism 


Raja Saheb oj Tirwa moved the following resolution 
"This conference is of the opinion that the spread of communistic principles 
is destructive of the peace, prosperity and progress of the country and it resolves 
to counterct and check such propaganda by all legitimate means, and with that 
end in view to take and give all possible help and cooperation from and to those 
who believe in on ordered progress of the country. 

Moving the resolution the i2a;a of Tf’rwa remarked that communism affected 
tlie raeral and socid order of a impfa They were aware of the conditions in 
q^fion which had adopted those principles. He desired that they should cooperate 
with all such bodies which were opposed to communism not because it was 
M^st the samindars but because communism was a menace to the whole society. 
Tuey should consider that it was their religion to combine in checking such thin^. 
It thm^^ necessary to have a Sangathan of Zamindars. Here tlie passing of 
nut enough. 

^ Thrm in psseing referred to the manner in which the H. P. 

Tenant^ jml wns behig passedi^^^ member was not given an opportunity to 

M but thieats were given that it should be passed by Apnl & 

th^ on return to their^^ M provinces the zamindars would tafo 

rrtityhjo 

, : gqnJntion::: Ife Birmdra Nath Chaudhari remarked 

and ioeia&iin^^ to the country’s peace. Instead of tndty 
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Khan Sahib Qamar AH of BOiar desired jn addition to eoanteractiiig 
eommunistic principles they should also clmcfc one more party . which had come 
into b^g and me members of whhdi ' dad in V^pdi and (^dhi caps created 
di&rences between the zamindars and tenants. ' 

The resolution was supported by Messrs. Kandan Chaudhry and Anand 
Prasaad Ayarwai and accepted. 

Constitution of the Confbbengb 

The Conference next proceeded with the consideration of the constitution oi^^Hi 
All-India Landholders’ Federation as drafted by the sub-committee appdnted 
yesterday by the conference. 

The Maharaja of Mymennftgh moved that the constitution drafted by the 
sub-commit^e be adopts. Moving the resolution he remarked that the relations 
between the ' landlords and tenants were interallied and both were dependent on 
one another. The potentialities of the order of samindars were great but owing 
to lack of unity they had not made themselves Mt. The Maharaja next read the 
draft constitution and moved for its' acceptance. He further moved that until the 
formation of the All-India Federation Committee, mentioned in the constitution, 
the president be authorized to carry on the work of the federation with the 
assistance of a provisional committee consisting of persons chosen by the president. 

The Raja Sahib of Kollengode^ seconding the pibposal, said that he considered 
that the move was epoch-making in the history of the landholders of India. They 
were not meeting there a day too early and he felt that the federation of that kind 
should have been formed long ago. Even the niling chiefs found the necessity of 
a joint action. The Muslim League too had got an all-India association. The 
Congress wielded influence because it had an organization of an all-India character. 
Even workmen hod got an all-India association. It was tragic that zamindars 
should lag boliind. It was on that account that their interests were in danger in 
various provinces. No other community was so affected by legislatures in different 
’provinces as the zamindars and it was only a silver lining in that bad atmosphere 
that they were brought together for evolving measures for joint action. 

Nawah Sir Muhammad Yusufs supporting the resolution, explained the general 
features of the landholders’ federation scheme. The main object of the scheme, 
he said, was to create a federation of various units of zamindars in provinces and 
districts and organise zamindars on a wider basis so that they could make their 
existence felt and other political parties could take notice of them. He emphasized 
that the working committee which the federation would^have would not be a 
dictating body. The uniti should not entertain any such fear. It would be an 
autonomous body. The function of the federation would be to tender advice and 
coordinate the activities of various units. It was obvious that the scheme was 
drafted within a very short space of time and, therefore, there might be delects in 
it but on the whole it was a scheme which should be acceptable to the conference. 

Raja Maheawar Dayal Seth of Kotra, supporting the resolution, said that the 
report of the constitution sub-committee was unanimous ; and that lie knew that 
for the first time such a constitution was drafted, rather in hurry, and it might be 
full of defec^^ but even then he wduld strongly recommend that ^e conference 
diould adopt it, as it was. It was after all a matter of formality /that it had been 
put up before the open conference. Having unanimously appoints the constitution 
sub-oommittee and that committee having brought out a drift unanimously, it 
should be a mere formality for the conference to accept that drift. Wlmt was im- 
portant was not the wordings of the constitution but how to work it. T^he second 
point he emphasized was they had to conclude the deliberations of the conference 
by that evening but if amendmenti after amendments were moved they might have 
to Mt lor days apd yet the dridt might be incomplete. He, therefore, very strongly 
recommended that they should acc^t it. knowing that it was capable ii improve- 
ment and was lull of deEeota, because that was adopted unanimously by the sub- 
committee, which had beoai unanimously appointed by the conference. 

According to the draft imstitiiiion the association to be formed would be 
called Ali-India Landloiders’ Fixation and its aims and objects would be Oil to 
promote cooperation between landlords aud tenants and improve tim ecspcm^icyifen- 
dithm of the country through the devdemment of agriculture by their niSM efbrts; 
ib) to secure in every scheme of responsible govemmoit aftequate and eibetive aaf^ 
guards for the landholders of India ; (c) to cooperate even at a saciifica wltii sH 
parties to promote prospefty in the countryside and friendly rdaticrip bitpeeoi the 
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vaiiou oommuniljjBS ; (d) toiiironiote intar-cbmmtinal luaiDwy thnraf^Mmt tlw ooda* 
gad (e) to tender advice and to <^dillate the aoUvitiea ol the varioui onita dC 
Federatoi in thh piovinoit^ 

Mr, Beni Posad Tandon^ (Allahabad) moved an amendment tot the aabatlta* 
tion of the following aa objects ot the association 

(a) To arouse national consciousness among the landlords so that they make 
take thdr proper share in the struggle for political and economic fr^om of the 

ftunity and the country ; (b) to promote healthy and closer cooperation between 
tne landlords, tenants and the agricultural labour ; (c) to promote rural devdop- 
m^t ; (d) to safeguard the rights and interests of the landlords, tenants and other 
rural communities ; (e) to promote inter-communal harmony throughout the country 
and (f) to cooperate even at a sacrifi^ with all parties to promote prosperity in the 
country-side and friendly relations between the various communities. 

Mr. Tandon, moving the amendlhent, emphasized the nee<i of national cons- 
ciousness if samindars wanted^ promotion of the country’s wdfare. 

Raja Maheswar Dayal Seth appealed to the conference to accept the constitution 
as it was drafted by the constitution sub committee. He sugjgested that the president 
might take the sense of the house thereon or he might himself adopt a measure 
curtailing the proceedings. He thought that the house ought to agree to passing 
the constitution without any dMcuB3ion. 

A del^ate thought that it was too late for the Raja of Kotra to make that 
motion as an amendment had already been moved, and when the president asked 
the house if the amendments (which numbered 15) should be taken up or the cons- 
titution should be passed as it was, the same delegate remarked that the delegates 
had come from long distance to form a landlords’ federation and consider its consti- 
tution and so they should not be gagged. 

The President remarked that he did not want to stop anybody from participa- 
ting in the discussions but he wanted to take the sense of the house on the proposal 
ms^ by the Raja of Kotra and he proceeded to take votes. The voting api^ting 
to be very close he directed counting which resulted in 84 voting for the Raja of 
Kotra’s motion that the constitution should be passed without considering amend- 
ments, 71 voting against it. Mr. Prasidh Narain Anad then demanded a division 
when voting was recorded on the lobby system. 

While the votes were being recorded the Raja of Kotra declared that ho never 
intended that the amendments should not be considered. What he wanted was that 
they should not be discussed at the conference for want of time and he amended 
his motion by adding that the amendments should be referred to the constitution 
sub-oommittM of the conference. The division resulted in 175 voting for the Rina 
of Kotra’s motion and 94 against it. Accordingly the constitution drafted by the 
sub-oommittee was passed wi^out discussion and the amendments received were 
referred to the sub-committee. 


Election of the Pbesident 

The next resolution on the agenda was that the Mahajadhiraja of Darbhanga 
s^uld be elected as president of the All-India Landholders’ Fraeration. During 
we consideration of this resolution the Maharajadhiraja of Darbhanga withdrew 
from the presidential chair and Raja Bahadur of Kasmanda took the chair. The 
Illation was moved by Natoab Sahib of Chhatari, who remarked that the Maharaja- 
dhiraja’s activities in the cause of the landlords were very great and it was in the 
^wess <w ti^gs that they should dect him unanimously as the first president of 
™ All-India Landholders’ Federation. The resolution was seconded by the hon. 
Ua Bam Barw Das and supported by Raja Sahib of Kollengode, Nawab Sir 
Si ?* Kaia Sahib of Tirwa and the Raja SaUb of Farikud, 

ul oi whom paid brilliant tributes to the Maharajadhiraja of Darbhanga for his 
signi^aerviM to the landlords. 

’sfteir Ae reimlutioii was passed the Maharajadhiraja of Darbhanga returned 
to the presidential chair. 
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Fjowation’s FliIdge 

Boapa Jyer neit moved the following resolution , 

ice hemby resolves that every membe^ of tiie All-India Landhol- 
pledges himmlf tigr carry out its resolutions in a s^rit ol servloe 
“ 5 bearing in mind the prestige and dfignity ol 


aQowing personal 


feelings to interlero liitti 
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In tbe course of' bis spirited speecf^^ln^Mcb Ihe'^^OongreBS Qoveminent caSM 
under a good deal of bitter etit^sm, Mr^j iLu^ Jyer jund diat they found in 
thatgi^t country a gmt pdtiticid upneavaP^' n found that powerful 

organisations had come Into existence and they fpuip^that they became f^werful 
only through service and sacrifice. Service and tfitonfice, as was pointed out by 
the preBidw in his address, was not a monopoly and must not be a monopoly 
of one particular group in that country. The time had come, the speaker said, 
that the landlords must keep abreast with the current movements of all the 
types. There was in that country a powerful party which wanted to upset the 
order of things. Socialism was the only way of making rich p^ple poonr and 
not of making poor people rich. Here he referred to tho Baradari incident and 
the assault on Sir J. F. Srivastava and condemend the attitude of the Premier 
of the Congress Government in that connection. Mr. Banga Iyer wanted the 
landlords to be united because the Congerss, he said, was playing the dirty game 
of divide and rule. He did not want the Congress Governments to wiuk into 
the footsteps of despots and he added if it wslked into the footsteps of despots 
it was for the landlords to unfurl tho flag of democracy. The landholders 
must unite in the mesence of a common enemy which today happened to be their 
own brethren. Mr. Banga Iyer added that they did not want India to become a 
ouDiouse of Bussia. India must be Hindpsthan and standing upon her own 
personality and character, she equld offer a mbit successful fight to the new 
despotic forces. 

The resolution was passed after it was seeonded by Mr. 2). AT. Lahiri 
Chaudhari and supported by Thakur Sheomangai Bingh, 

Aorabian Settlement 

Major Baja Durga Narayan Singh of Tirwa moved the following 
resolution 

"This conference resolves that the All-India Landholders’ Federation Committee 
shall appoint a sub-committee of 17 members with powers to coopt 10 members 
from the Province concerned with the president of the Working Committee as 
its Chairman to examine all questions affecting the landlords of the province 
and to take such action to settle them as it deems necessary.” 

Moving the resolution tho Baja Sahib of Tirwa said that ^ the proposed 
sub-committee could visit provinces and, if necessary, even districts, to make 
encuiiries, negotiate with Government and take other steps for the settlement of the 

S rcmlems which would be the subject of enquiries. The zamindars did not want to 
eny to the tenants their legitimate rights. The tenants’ condition was not what it 
was about 40 years ago. Boforms were needed but they did not want reforms which 
would lead to litigations between zamindars and tenants and yield benefit to a third 
party. He asserted that the tenancy legislation of his province ^was such that it 
would involve the zemindars and tenants m a class war and litigation. 

Lt.^Col, Kumar Shamaher Bahadur Singh seconded the resolution. 

Mr. Biaheahwar Praaad Varma moved an amendment suggesting the 
insertion in the resolution of a proviso— 'Provided that adequate representation be 
given in the sub-committee to the zamindars paying less than Bs. 5,000 as land 
revenue.’ He remarked that there was a misunderstanding between small and big 
zamindars and, therefore, there should be a provision for an adequate representation 
of the former without which there was the fear of only big zamindars being 
included in the sub-committee. Mr. Anand Praaad Agarwal^ seconding the 
resolution, remarked that the smaller zamindars were faced with the greatest 
difficulties and, therefore, th^ presence in such a sub-committee was essentim. The 
Baja of Tirwa^ the mpvcr, accepted the amendment. Baja Maheahwar Dayal 
Seth of Kotra Opposed this resolution. He said that the resolution was not so simple 
as it appeared to be. They must understand fully its significance before making up 
thc^r muid. What it meant was that the All-India Federation, formed that day, 
should appoint a comihittoe which should decide tlm fate of the landlords of a 
particular province. As a eoi^te illustration he ref^red to the tenancy 
legisiiition or the United Provinces. He said that if fhe resolution under discussion 
took a definite (fiiapet it would mean that the committee to be apipiuted und^ 
would be empowered not only to negotiate but to come into #s|Memeiit about 
the tenancy matters with the Congress Government. 'Are m to 
zamindar community a settlement idthout taking th^ 
submitted that no central cemstitution would intermre with proro^ ^ita ^ 
matters concerning a proyinoe. They must leavu to pio^diieM oi f a nli as tom in to 
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4«(dde about provincial maHeia. Provii^ciii] mattm idiouM not be decided 
oataiders. He zemarked that he had udt been 4^1e to underatand most of the 
pzoviaions of the Tenancy BU^eeag^lhe Revenue MiniBter» if asked in k court of 
rnTt wuld not be able explain 60 per cent, of tilieproviaiona of that Bill. 
Thoefore how can people from-ipi^de understand it V The Raja Sahib of ^ Rotra 
asserted that he very strongly oppmd that resolution. *The resolution is silly and 
that it does not require attention of any of you and it ought to be rejected.’ 

,On a delegate’s inquiry the Raja of Kotra replied that he bad no objeotioii 
to an ‘examination’ and he would not object to the r^lution if the clause givhig 
the n^committee power to ‘settle’ questions was omitted. Accordingly the 
delegate in question asked the Raja of Tirwa to ddete the portion giving the 
aub-committee power to 'settle*. The Rnja, however, did not accept the suggestion. 

The Raja Sahib of Tirwa replying, said that it was his misfortune that 
even at that late hour better counsel did not prevail. He hoped that his learned 
friend, the B Ja Sahib of Rotra would not misunderstand nim when he said that 
today their Tenancy Bill was 100 times worse than what it was originally. It 
would take two or three months before the proposed sub-committee would oegin 
to function and by that time the U. P. Tenancy Bdl might be returned by the 
Upper Houfo<jt might be passed by it or God only could know what would 
happen to JU. ^ l^e > ^Ja of Rotra. therefore, should not apprehend that the 
suo-commj^ce would at once, an ter into a settlement with the Govemmcni on 
the tenancy legi^Blation. The speaker remarked that it was also unnecessary for 
the B^a of Rotra to entertain any apprehension as he had got a resolution passed 
at the British Indian Association 1^ a majority of votes that there should be no 
compromise with the Government. 

The Raja of Kotra-~Oti a point of order, that is wrong ; we were not againt 
negotiations or compromise but we objected to arbitratioD. 

The Raja of Tirwa, continuing, sidd that he would leave it to the conference 
to Judge if the resolution wanted arbitration or it gave power to the landlord 
champions of India to take action to settle questions. It did not ask the 
Congress people to arbitrate to any extent. He emphasized that it was futile to 
apprehend that the Federation Committee would at once Jump at Lucknow and 
would take up the IJ. P. Tenancy Bill enquiry and negotiate with the Congress 
Government. The resolution, he added, was quite innocent and it only suggMted 
a measure to remedy the grievances of the all-India landlords. Whenever trouble 
arose in any of the provinces, the committee could tour throughout the province 
and try to redress the grievances of the landlords. 

The resolution was put to vote and declared carried by a majority of votes. 
Understanding with Congress 

Another resolution, which aroused a great deal of controversy, was the 
following moved by Mr, Jibendra Kiehore Acharya Chaudhari : — 


"THIS conkrence resolves tnat a representative committee of 25 members be 
formed with authority to negotiate on behalf of the All-Indian Landholders* 


representative committee of 25 members be 


Federation for an understanding with the Indian National Con 
Provincial Governments rq 
Umdlords and tenants,” 

In a short speech moving the resolution Mr. Chaudhari remarked that in 
eveiy province tenancy legislations were curtailing the rkhts and privileges of the 
landlords and he hoped that their Federation would be a strong body. He added 
that the question of the representation of smaller zamindara in the proposed 
committee would be taken seriously into consideration^ 

Rai Bahadur Quru Sewak Upadhya seconding the resolution said that they 
should tiT to negotiate and settle on toms of equality; It would be futile to say 
that th^ conditions w«e the same as 25 or m years back. They rfiould not keen 
on flwing in as b^re. Thej had to change thdr memods. They lagged 
behind other bodies sm thro was no harm in admitting thdr shortcomings. 
was also no ham in admitting that the Indian National Congress was at preseni' 
biggest p^tical oiganmtion. It was for them to ooninder haw pUjiiM 
^▼wtage of euch (mdituma. Wrong things were said in ingress cixol^bont 

di^ o&m meiboi 

iAcd 


Indian National 


m TH£ ALLi^Xem { «IB|fe »C . - 

bit tbe of " ' iii ^i »i l)! ' ' ;>liii@8^^ Agwiised an all-lDdlR 

f^edention of the landlorde. *' -*«• ^ "i** 

Mr, T, N. 8inha moveow aBjil^m^ siigtta^dng tJUit the propoae^ocwiialflfcQe 
Aovld saye power to tept 'ten members ^Omjirlhe prom !&is 

amendment was later mover. 

Mn B, N, Rastogi^ who declared hiigi|p to be entirdy in agreement wilh 
the Bjnrit of the resolution, moved an amenchMt that in evd7 province there 
should be committees of provincial units whose function would oe to negotiate 
for settlements on questions th^ might arise, irith the R'ovincisl GovemilhitSa ^ 
He was afraid that the driamd resolution wopld not serve the purpose for which 
it was intended, for moit;wf «the members q| that type of committee be 

ignorant of the rural problems of difiGorent provinces. ^ - 

Rai Han Prasad Lai opposed the resolution suggesting negotiations with the 
^ Congress. He criticised the Behar compromise. He assertra that the zamindsus’ 
rights and privileges were being butcher^. He added that the samindius of 
Behar had come to the conference in the hope that the All-India federation would 
give a lead in the organization of their province but they were goang back 
oiBappointed. They were not prepared io^ such a weakness as wasimplied^^ ti^ 
resolution. They must organize tnemsdves first. ' ' 

Mr. J. K. Chowdhry said that#iey had adopted the^aoni^Aon ''Cff fibe 
All-India Landlords’ Federation just then and one of the eb)e6r W ^f^sde^ation 
was to cooperate even at a sacrifice with all partidi to promote in the 

countryside and friendly relations between the various communities.^ How ithen 
could they oppose the proposal about negotiaticms? 4ie asked. Ae Congri^, he 
added, was the greatest political party, hi^t^ organized. It was the ^ only 
party which could deliver goods and solve propositions to the satisfaction " of 
^^hah Maaood Ahmad of Behar made a very vehement speech in opposing 
thexesolution. He disclosed that the resolution under discussion had been passed 
^ in the meeting of the subjects committee by a narrow margin. The ap^ntment 
of a committee to negotiate for a compromise was a novel procedure which, he 
asserted, had no precedent. When there were negotiations between the Congress 
and th^ Uuslim League, there was first a talk between Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. 

J innah;;''heither of whom had a mandate from the Congress or the Muslim 
League to negotiate. Therefore the constitutional position would be that some 
individuals might initiate, if they liked some negotiations and if they made any 
progress then the matter could be brought before the Federation. 

Continuing Shah Masood Ahmad criticised the Congress-Landlords’ negotia- 
tions and compromise in Behar. He thought that sometimes confidential 
instructions were issued by the Government which were contrary to the terms of 
compromise. When the Governor gave assent to the Tenancy Legislation of 
B^ar, the clause which was in the interest of zamindars was kept pending. Was 
that justice ? he asked. It was a peculiar procedure of sanctioning only half the 
Bill and withholding assent to the part which benefited andlher party. The 
Finance Minister declared in the Council that they had pr^Mcall^ finished the 
zamindari system. The Speaker asserted that the Congress Government was not 
doing anything for the zamindars. The condition of the zamindars of Behar 
was pitiabls ind he appealed to those, who entertained any doubts about it, to pay 
a visit to B^ar and to see the zamindars’ plight with their own eyes. He did not 
blame the zaminder leaders for the compromise. They had enteied into it honestly 
but he thought that they did not understand that the compromise would reduce 
them to such a pitiable condition. He advised the other provinces not to n^otiate 
with Congress for a settlement It would be a great blunder to start negotiations. 
Ip coimlusicm he suggested that ’they should try to get the Government of India 
Act amended' so wa to larger representation of the zamindars in the 

Legiedatures and to get m numoer of the members of the Upper Houses 
Idpled* They iidiouiif! aim ms^^ it clear that if justice was not done to them th^ 
would resort to the ssjn meiAods with whidh the kisans had threatened the 
British Government and mi wUdi account the British tlivemmeDt had yi^^; 

• We sMl say that if the Government not protect the minorities we shall 

^ MiiL O^ndreahwar Pr Rafain mainly replied tO«^^ criticisms 

levdledw connection vdth the Behar ccha^rothise. He had alsoa lUHOii ^n the 
settlement. In , the work of settlement ther Cohgressmmi were si de^po or 
sucoes^ compromise as the landlords. At (me time si stij^^ was 
bi^dowp appeaiejt to be imminent and this Maulana^ 



toliim (speaker) and the PiMfea neaotia- 

iHriM wottla not be proper. He camdroia^ CMcutta i^nd *gate advice, which he 
oimeidered ti be prop^, and ihaae tbirCo»|pm ace^t the landlords* terma. 
In the faee such facta he did not« think that thdSr^ cfipld blame the Ckm^reiia 
and aeehae mm of going back wto» the terms of ^mpemise. There were a lew 
terms which were to be brought |m,practico after •watching the condition oi the 
movince and he informed the confsmce that it was in connection with that w(wk 
mat Haharajadhiraja was going to Fhtna on April 11 to confer with Babu Rajendra 




tp Tiim (sneaker) and the Ftffiell 
iwiM wottld not be proper. He ca: 
dmiUered ti be nropm*, and ms 
In the face of such facts he did n< 


that Mahara]adlura]a was going to' jratna on April ii to confer with mbu Rajendra 
this Country danger was from socialism and not from the Congress. He 
. adviseome landlords to work with a spirit of unit^ There were some things in 
the ^iTaiwwfl with which he did nbt iwree and that waa why he was not with 
the GanSa group. When the landlords had established thdk strong body, Ht work 
should hf to ^w the Congress also to the right path. ^ ^ 

TIms rc^ution was passed by an overwhelming ma^ty amid applause. 

It beiiN^ a very late hour of the evening three other resrdutions were pdssed 
without spmhe% One of them, which was moved by Mr. Anand Fraand Afiurwal 
and seoGdoed by Rai Bahadur Bhaguati Saran Singh, protested against the impoai- 
tiM ol agricultural tax in Bihar, the other, moved by Rajah Sahib of Kollengode 
aid supported by Mr. R. N. Chakravarti Chaudhari and Mr. J. Krishna Rao, pro- 
tested agaipat tha present policy of Legislative interference in matters connected 
with r^gjbn third, moved by Mr. Ram Nandan Chaudhari and Shah 

Masoad suggested that any measure affecting the rights and interests of the 

samindars s^md receive sanction of a major section of the zamindars before they 
became law. The ^ consideralion of. the resolution being over the president, the 
Mahardiadhir^ja of Darbhanga thanked the delegates for their co-operation in the 
odndijLGf cf the proceeding of the conference so successfully. 


The All India Kisan Conference 

Annual Session— Gaya-*9th. & lOtb. Afnril 1939 

Becbbtary’s Rbfobt 

The annual session of the All India Kisan Conference commenced at Gaya on 
me 9th. April 1989 under the presidency of Acharja Karendra Dev, where nearly a 
lakh of kisans attended. **Bande-Mataram” and Urdu song “My flag is in my hand 
k to-day*’ were sung. A unique feature of the conference was that sister organisations 
^ wave adequately represented. Several wellknown leaders of working class and Kisan 
organisations fibm various parts of the country spoke at length on their struggles. 

It may be noted that in the real sense of the term the Kisan Sabha held its 
annual session on an All-India scale in Bihar to-day for the first time, Lucknow 
session and Faispur gathering were but poor shows and the Comilla session ended in 
a split because of the autocratic supremacy of the non-Kisans. In this session Bihar, 
of course, sent the largest number of delegates and Bengal’s claim came next. From 
Bengal, more than 70 Kisan representatives and leaders joined on behalf of^all 
distnet organisations. Orissa, in spite of being a purely agricultnral country and 
havina a number of Kisan organisations, was very poorly repressoted. 

Prof. N. O, Ranpa, Secretary, presented the accounts and Ihiough the annual 
report it was unfolded how phenomena and wida. wakening has ts^ place mnong 
the Indian peasantry, which was pulsathig with new l%ana vigesr. report pre- 
sented a bira’s-eye view of the Kisau movement in the wrovinces and narrated no# 
boldly the Kisans Underwent persecutiqii with special rmerence to Barhaya Tid and 
Bfeora Satyagraha. It doplorea the growing tendency^ qf the CSongress towards cons- 
titntionaliBm and the atmiphcie of moowing content with the (^pmrtunitles 
construction throng lei^tkm sua ruraL uplift The report maintdiied the 
CongresB had lost the true pen^iecUve of things and was losing sight A meiiiiiMte 
almnie indmndwee and was eoatundid with patch works on the fioniliittidfi. 
whum {s#eiea»^ in bondage. It deplq|sd the fighting attitude erf theAWSpreni 
M^at the Kisan Baliha. II Ssbha and its workers did not eoURuni 

^M#U gg^w d ftnaneipation mavement wcwld 
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In tha course of his piMlentujl SaMm Narendra Dev seid :— 

'^Lerislefion is being uni^oetato to affotfsc^e measure of lelkf t» the im- 
poverishd peasantry by me various Qovemoiapi ii»«^ the provinces. The memres are 
not adequa|e to meet uie immediate needs 6r|De situation. Much more is possible 
within the framework of the present act and perhaps mucJh more will be done in 
due course of time. But it is regrettable that agrarian reform in all its aspects is 
being ^ehiyed for no good reasop, The process is slow and thou^^^the Obngress 
Governments do enjoy the backihg of the masses there is in evidence in certain 
provinces a desire for compromise and a tiling of hesitation to go fast for fear of 
the vested interests. Though the measures hitherto taken are only in the nature 
of palliatiyes and do not foreshadow any radical change in the social ba^ of the 
landowning classes, yet a hue and cry has been raised by tiie landed aristocracy as 
if changes of revolutionary dimensions Were being incorporated in the statute. The 
economic situation is so desperate that drastic measures are needed to bring real 
relief to the masses. All that the Congress Governments arc doing to-day is only 
to ease a few of the more iniquitous burdens that the peasant is made h bear to- 
day, but his condition is miserable and that after a brief respite the remaining bur- 
dens will again prove irksome and heavy and he will make an insistent and imperative 
demand to oe rdieved of them as well. It is no doubt true that whatever may 
happen the peasantry is not again going to look up to the land-owning class as 
its natural leader. The political influence of this class is surely on l^e wane al- 
though its social basis may not have been wiped out. It would be difflcult to 
restore it It seems that the storm of opposition that is being raised to-day to t^ 
introduction of agrarian reforms is due to the fear for the future and the. realisa- 
tion of the fact that the present measures only mark the beginning of a new era bf 
Bucn Recessive changes in the agrarian organisations as are sure to undermine their 
position of eminence and shatter their social basis completely. 

"They are out of their wits but I am sure that if they had wielded political 
power to-day they would have been compelled by mass pressure to take almost simi- 
lar measures, of course with great reluctance. No amount of manoeuvering and rural 
development work would have succeeded in deceiving the masses nor would it have 
been possible to keep the rising tide of peasant militancy under check. The over- 
whelming poverty of the masses was clamouring for action, and they would have 
taken to extra l^al remedies if law had not come to their rescue. 

"Congress Government, it is admitted, are labouring under a handicap, for the 
present Act does not afford them sufficient scope for initiating revolutionary 
measures. But it was certainly expected of them that they would exhaust all the 
possibilities of the constitution in order to bring the greatest measures of relief 
to the masses. The still more disquieting fact of the present situation is that many 
of our ministers look upon kisan organisations and their workers with an eye of 
suspicion and distrust. The word of a Kisan worker is generally diibelieved. He 
is taken to be a stranger and his visit is seldom welcome, it is also distressing 
that criticism even by Congressmen is not relished. Even friendly criticism is 
resented and is sometimes unreasonably taken as an index of a hoi|tile attitude. 


"Government, which is responsible to the people, should instead of resenting cri- 
ticism invite it. It should not wait for taking action till a demiM becomes insistent 
and specific action is threatened to enforce these demands. I fervently desire that 
Congress Ministries be endirined in the hearts of our people^ 

"Qur iSQnistrieB should therefore be more responsible to the demands of 
masses and listen to theirgrievances through their aecredited representatives wtw 
ppienoe and sympathy. The peasant movement should hot be looked askance. If 
abuses which are pointed remedied and gross ineqiiitieB are redressed, there 
will hardly be an qj^umsion Inr peasants to have recourse to direct action. Ad^uate 
le^slative measurel^ihottld be taken to give protection to tenants against village 
uBiuerB and village Banloe. The question of rut«];>^ io^ should w 

wiifullytf examined and if tikeal dm cannot be ifVfed out completely the 
burden be camsidmbly attention will have at the same 

tune^^^^^^ paid to tile f^aion o£ ci^tal and cheap eredit 

&rmeri Suita^ laws should be enactedf for the markeling agneultuim 
m^uoe so that middleman^ proftt be ^niihated. Very dOw atthatien should 
be paid to tim p«^ of aubsiffiiaxy in^tiiea and 
oemnidhentive Ifmd improvetnent Ckiverhxneht snmm.: and^ eneweiK^^ 
ahoum be to the farmen and active at^eailim 
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*midjtt0ition is often asked ^here is HMf need for the Eisaa organisation 
when Uw umgresa membership predominant!/ consista^^^f peasants and the Oon* 
gross has la its agrarian programme of Faizpur anAthe Economic Kighta resolution 
of Earadhi Incorporated many of thn demands of me peasants in its programme. 
" llie eSmle answer is that the Oongr^ being a multi-class organisation the peasant 
is not able fully to assert himself in thS national oiganization. His attitude mards 
othor classes is not very free but is constrained and he finds himself lost in a 
mixed gatherihg. In oi'der therefore to enable him to give up his hesitancy and 
to assume a lucre independent attitude it is necessary to ^ve him preliminary 
training in an organisation of his own class. 

t j . ... 




accept the basic demand of the peasants or for the matter of that other 
demands unless pressed hard by circumstances. The dire poverty of the Indian 
masses ^has, it is true, from vm^ early days, en{j:aged the attention of the leaders 
of Indian public opinion but they treats it as a politii al grievance to be 
attributed mainly to the heavy drain on India and not something which was 
inherent in the economic structure of the country and which coula be removed 
only by revolutionary changes in that structure. The Kisan organisation is 
therefore necessary to exert revolutionary pressure on the Congress to adopt 
more and more the demands of the peasants. Buch pressure has been applied > 
to the past with good results and to-day the Congress is pledged to fight 
for the interest of the peasants. And how can the Congress act otherwise when 
it claims to represent the nation and when, as we know, the huge exploited mass 
of the peasants does constitute the nation. The Congress, therefore, if it wants 
to serve the Nationd interest, must seek to abolish the basis of all colonial and 
.Aim^niistic exploitation. 

* ^As the level attained by the Congress organisation is uneven in Cerent 
provinces and as several committees are controlled by Zamindor elements the 
resolutions of the Congress cannot be implemented and remain in practice a dead 
letter. In such places peasants will not receive the assistance from the Qongress 
<!^mmittee to which th^ are entitled and their grievances will go unredressed 
for want of advocacy. It is exactly in such places that the existence of the Kisan 
Babha will be mostly needed to carry on their day to day struggle. Since the 
advent of Congress Ministries in eight provinces it nas become a part of normal 
activities of the Congress to receive petitions from the peasants and to help thm 
in securing redress of their grievances but even to-day cases are not wanting when 
an individual committee does not interest itself in the matter for the simple reason 
that it was controlled by Zamindars who are not true to the Congress programme 
and who even use their position for frustrating the peasants’ rimts and claims 
on the organization. Again, we do not know whether this special interest which 
is being evinced to-day ny Congress Qommittces in the day to day questions of 
the peasants wHl be kept up at the present level even after the Congress is out 
of power. 

Aoharya Narendr& Dev thought **lf the necessity for a separate Ofganisatlofl 
of the pefmnts is established it is necessary to emphasize the imperauve duty 
for the Kisan Sabhas to enter into friendly relations with the local Congress 
organizations and to carry on their activities in co-operatum with them as fax 
as possible. . The assistance rendered by the Congress Committee will not only 
be of great value to them, especially at ths preMmt juncture but will also 
aoederate the progrms of making the Ckinjgress Kisan minded. It is a matter 
experience that since the Congrm has been placed in nowsf by the support 
of the peasants and since special responsibilities have oevde^ upon it te ' 
looking to the .interests of the peasants it has become more and more Kim 
minded. The process is, however, not yet complete, ^qipd it will be some fJ me 
before It is so. But if alter impenrtunating their hdp it is not fortteondne 
the Kisim Babha will have no option excei^ to move independently indke 
matter. There should be however no desire to enter into rivslry with the Coamm^ 
!Ihe deim to gain piedoidiiimee over the be checked. 

remember that the two osganizatieos are oomplementmy to eadi k 

sttenethened hr fhe.^^ s^ of the dker. We are bound to mslmT^lidevoQi 
ndstdkeiil we view the oomplementaiy 

the two cnganization^ The Kisan QMum ate primarily to 
seeoie the economic r^ts of the peaaimts and to conduct their day 
strajm^^. 8 at the eomiai^, dqp^tat^ from winch jfee peasant snfm emakPt 
ended tritiiont nddevisg eopj^ independence and as he mauyt enjoy 
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*‘Th9 International situation is rapidly, deteriorating and file world is roahinjl 
head-loiiff towards a crisis. The system of . collective security has ^^etdy 
. brokeii down* Fledges are being violated. The so-called democxacllw bl W 
Europe ate betraying democracy. Great Britain is a special offender in this teapCK^ 
It has dsUberately added fascist powers and has by its weak-kneed pdicy bili|ied 
Naa Germany in extinguishing the freedom of small independent states. Ine world 
is passing thipugh a moral crisis and the moment seems to be ilpe when India 
tiiould consciously prepare herself for the final struggle. The time Ims come when 
. we should take the initiative in our own hands and initiate a nation-wide stnmle 

t gain our national objective. We have so far been sitting on the fence awailmg 
e introduction of the Federal Scheme which the Congress is pledged to oppose. 
But this attitude of mind helps a policy of drift, dangerous for a figniing oxgani- 
satioa. Wsi therefore, welcome the decision of the Congress at Tripuri which puts an 
end to tills policy of drift and calls upon all parts of the Congress organisations, 
Congress Governments and the people generally to prepare the country for a nation- 
wide struggle. This momentous decision of the Congress was, however, taken in 
an atmosphere surcharged with personal bitterness and animosity and other matters 
> much less consequently seemed to dominate the scene for the moment which ul- 
timately succeed^ in over-shadowing the one central decision of Tripuri. 


Resolutions^Second Day— Gaya—lOth. A|aU 1080 

The following resolutions were adopted at the second day’s sitting 
Conference 

National Demand 


of the 


'‘The past year has witnessed a phenomenal awakening and growth of organisa- 
tion^ strength of the Kisans of India. Not only have they taken a much greater 
part than ever before in the general democratic movement in the country, but 
they have also awakened to a consciousness of their position as a class dcspmtely 
trying to exist in the face of ruthless feudal-cum -imperialist exploitation. Their 
Jjtlail organisations have therefore multiplied and their struggle against this 
*i0xploitation has risen to higher levels as is witnessed by the numerous partial 
struggles throughout the country. This awakening and the experience oi this 
struggle has brought a new political consciousness to them. They have realised 
the nature of the forces they are lighting against and the truA remedies of tbtit 
poverty and exploitation. Their vision is no longer llraitod by their xmtitiiti 
isolations and location. They have realised that imiicrialism which lives for 
thrives on their epploitation lo many visible and invisible forms WHXit go anti 
it must go pliM^y wy their action taken in alliance with tijte anti-imperia- 
list forces iu l|i,^ntry; They have also realiseti that partly as W hang- over from 
the feudal past of tM country and partly due to the deliberate attempts of 
imperialism thefb is a native system of exploitation which haa esilavea and 
impoverifhed them and which^ too must go. They have therefore acme to Ihe 
conclusidh that the logical end of their day to" day struggle must be a'migh^ 
attack on the removal m imperialism itself and an agrarian rev(tiuticj| ^wldch wm 
give them land, remove all intermediary exploiters Between them Im the Bim" 
and free them from the burden of debt and secure to theuk.^tiie full mdnymint 
of the fruits cf their labour. . 


Bbuef to Feasantby W 

. ^Beoondly, the past year has been a ysal of snmH ^ 

iseured to them fapm the Frovincial Governments. The crying inaoeqnacy pt thblWA 

;^i^ the great obstacles^creaild by the vested interests thi^ have to lie e&eoiiii;4;,, 

. 

that ^ 

IS IS 



present itiave constitutimi 
Ae tiiemselves. The 
of Ibe Kisans ^ 

IpitatioiM^^ thw 

in 4 he ooontry ad rat^~ 

tile IikHaa people iCw wbde tbtrards these 


idiHi. to do 
note tiist 






the delitiitiim- 
es from the fsudal-cum-iwperiiUiti 


ig not only %f peisimti brt 

. . d similar ends. Fust ol all li 

timjaetiL in the power and inffoenoe of^ Indian Nationfi OrnSJtm 
biggM j^tieal organliMtioa oi the people, the power of ten 

bxfdy dmm from the power of tiie Eisaxm of the country, lie 
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declared at its last aesaiaii in uneauWocal tema that ito^0p!gani8ations and the oofiin^ 
generally must inunediatdy begin preparations for launching a natte«wiae 
stnmle lot the establishment of an independent ^democratic state. The Babha 
while pledging its fullest support in this struggle and in the preparation it 
hopes that the Congress executiye or the forthcoming meeting of the A G. G. 
shail takedtepr to give effect to that declaration and lake the contemplated 
preparation in hand. The Sabha feels that particular efforts should made to 
build up that united front between the Congress and the Kisan Sabha whidi 
has been* the aim of the Sabha in order that the forces of national disunity 
whidi at bottOGI are the expression of upper class interest do not impair the 
essentifd unity of the entire Indian people nghting against imperialism that^ must 
be expressed in action through the Congress. 

Need for Organisation 


“The organisation of the industrial workers, the powerful allies of the Kisans 
and their struggle have reached higher levd that ever before. Unity in the Trade 
Union movement has been achieved and the political consciousness of the workeis 
has grown. The Sabha wishes that closer links between the workers and peasant 
organisations and movements should be forged and directs the A. I. K. C. to 
take the necessary steps for it. 

* 'One-third of the Indian masses have hitherto slumbered in the enforced 
backwardness of the native States. Recent months have witnessed an extraordinary 
awakening among them due to the impact of fhe democratic movement in the 
country and latterly of the peasant movement^ and the awakening among the Jhisans. 
The struggle of the States’ people is also largely a struggle of the Kisans not 
only for the civil or political rights and libeit es but also for economic emanci- 
pation. There is in ^ditition to all these a general awakening in the ebuntry and 
you^s, students, women and others are all on the move of organising, struggling, 
their faces set in the common diretion, i. e. independent democratic Swaiaj. 

"All this is happening in the midst of a grave world crisis. The world hovers 
on the brink of a calamitous holocaust. Biitish Impel ialism, shaken to its root, 
fully gripped by this crisis li, one the one hand, steadily cari7ing on war prepara- 
tions in India and taking war measures such as, army recruitment act, the recent 
attack on Provincial Autonomy to ensure greater control for the centre in war 
emergencies and on the other, trying to consolidate by small concessions some 
of the forces that arraign against it. At the same time it has reiterated its detei- 
mination to impose on the couiitiy the universally condemned Fedeiation. It con- 
tiaues help a^d abate the reactionary and disruptive feudid and aommunal forces. 

"In View therefore of this int^ational and pational sitaatioWiths Babha affiims 
that tbe time has come when the iranted forces off the Mkaces the Con- 

egress, the States peoples, peasants and workers of the organisations and the people 
genetailj ehoaM take a forward step and launch «n ||tack on 'Nile slave constitution 
on Impf^list domination Hseli for complete fiatioaal independence andsa demo- 
cratic State of the Indian people leading ultimately t6 the sekUsaUon of a Kisan- 

U * , \ . FBOOBAiaiB <» Action 

tbertfiffr cans its oonBUtaent units to take in haud^ihViBllowiiw 
fttqgiapiate of Mjtion-^l) Fopnlarisation of necessity of the oomilig natum-wide 
Mid vNlBUiM! uncompxomi^Kly atwint Federation. 
lnt£^cawr«nd intention of the polititM strugglMl'df the pfMsants. 
Establishing ^ united oont between thfcOfciMraM. the K. 8. the A. 
0. and fhth'I«»erialiBtic otganisalhm" ~ Jt 
" " iCo jmd implenentii^ by the nMpeial CtoTwnnimte 

~ iiMmag «f 







nupifeetoj); tha OongieM ^ 
kum of fonios 


Kisan Sabha and impleil 


Uie electioa 


lAniMhi 
. of the masees for mr ec( 
sorapoli 


Meolotit 

sMulte 



tBoHMonsl diBrapti3l'>><a»(m^ 'OoiBBiOB,Mrunle 
ajifpqilitical deinsAii(i pid. tht«M|^ dgMing n» 




ag^S!BaB*1%teiteer<)oipii # i 

stitaents <m 'their return. It further oelle nipon the 
the Kisan Woitois all over the eountzy to ptmtanee 
Metii^ end leefiets fend otheeaMthods or^(R^eiginde» 


this 
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BBsaAii'lIonsraT 

► ♦'■ v- ' " •iHt: i i 

" ^ **ti0 party whidi form tjie Coalition Government of Bengal, befbare the genenS 

eleetkm. promise to the people « that if they were in power inter the eleetloii ttw 


eleetloii^ j^mise to the people « that if they were in power inter the eieet|oo ttw 
would ampt measures for the amelioration of the condition of peasanti^iff the 
jmvince mid remove the disabilities caused by the then ^sdng represnve lijpnL 
Bit since tbgy assumed power they have done little to fulfil those 

^ It fi true that they have amended the Tenancy laws and thereby done 
some good to some tenants but that is far below the mark and hardly touches the 
poorest classes of tenants and Bhag-Chasis, or Bargadars who needed rmief moat 

(3) In regard to the insistent demands of wc peasants and thidKiaan Sabha 
for reduction of rent the Government have appointed a Land Revenue Commisidoii 
to inwtigate the land problems. This has been looked upon as a dodge to shidve' 
the^^uestion for a considerable time while popular demand is that an interim rof 
pert should be published by the Commission without delay. 

(4) So far as agricultural indebtedness is concerned what; little measure has 




tags of non-egricultural classes rather than give reUef to the agricultural debtors 
wno need relief most. 

(5) Besides, so far as mass movement and particularly the Kisan movement 
of the ivovince are concerned, the attitude of the Government of Bengal has been 
one of constant hostility and this is proved by the repressive measures deliberately 
tf^en in connection with peasant agitation in Bansal, Burdwan. 24‘l*arganaSi 
Hooghly and other distric ts where Kisan workers have beefi gagged and the 
Kisans nave been subjected to various Ways of torture such as assault, arrest, 
imprisonment, confiscation of Kisans’ proiierties, valued several times the actual 
dues claimed by the Government in the name of realisitiig their dues. 

S in view of the above facts this Babba condemns the action and the 
of the Government of Bengal and demands full justice to the peasants of the 
province at least to the esteut of r^eeming their election pledges. 

Bihar Ministry 


“Whereas the Congress election manifesto, the agrarian programme of the Faizpur 
Congress and the demands made on their basis by the Kisans, Kisan Babhas and 
some Congress Committees entered into an agreemonC with the reactionary 
aemindors, the allies of British Imperialism and the o])poiieDt8 of the Congress in 
which not only the interest of the Kisans was not kept in view but which has 
proved detrimental to the prestige of the Congress and has shaken the cottddigCR 
of the Kisans hi ■ 

Whereas Wulk amwiaii; legislation passed % accordance with the OohgreM 
samindar agreement le not only inadTeq^uate and unpr^reasive but haa iiAe4 
to give the much-neided reli^ to them and made them Buffer daily new ctifficultiek^ 
im tertuves have allowed thSr cro|)8 and grain rot m the fields and ttip v tlUi^lpeK 
floera and to crow* cases have been started against them and. . . ^ ^ < 

’^Whereas a dangerous weapon has been given to the i^indars in ihe 
of facility to distrain the crops of the Kisans by peans of a teneiicy law an^ ^ 




■dv* dM iMit 'Vexed ptobleme of the Kiiuuis, vix, the mtoniam 
luw ipt onb ' proTed to be incapable of aotviug the pidblen bn^ ha* ni^yhak 
ftdfer at the naada of the xemindar qg account of the paarivn IjAiitun tlid 
lliiustn and madalliBni hd^uM in piotecdng their landa, aid 
^ .*Whtteaa oi^; ono .ride ribesnemindara are deprivins the Xiaana the&' iandn 


^ ji^i emindare are depriving the Xiaana tS. thcfir'landn 

%n the ofiba han&die iHfcne 'l<||ntiuai> nwrkera are fnq^cated in eibniM 
mm id mueh klii^^t netf ^ the atandtoj cl & ^adunindari.a^ Bev. 
Xriial Sankntam an«K B amoan dm i Ifina accuaed .<rf thclfe: naiif . 
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iriia itaa t he y^b id a ri i |um. . . tcjipe 


.agttrinori'^irtrii'riii:. 
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genemlly to * int^lement the teitos ot the ^ Congress Section snsi|{festo ahd the 
ptQffnunaae fii the Ffispur Congress. * 

^ * A0Ei(!}CJLTtrnAL Cabour ^ 

** ' *^l*11ils"lSribhA haR flways ^rec^nised that Agricultural labourers and (agricultural 
Wolfikersf. axi» tax tfna|ral section of the class of Kisans and that thm can ne 
Acrt^Sregress of Kisans and regeneration of our rural life until and unless tbe 
•^riaiij^ bc^y oljigrioultaral labourers is assured of secuiity of employment, 
wng^^ hunttfe and respectable conditions of life and freedom from all yraliges^l 
femted serfdom of bondage. ^ 

^^is is keenly conscious of the fact that every year more and mdre 

lande^ Kisans are becoming landless and both they and the toiants are driven 
down.mj^l^e ranks of agricultural labourers by relentless process of the increashig 
nnprofitabiuty of agriculture, crushing burdens of taxation etc. and therefore it is 
in tlm interests of the whole Kisan class itself that the real labourers shall be 
raised to as high a level as possible. Therefore this Sabha calls upon all Kisan 
Sabhaa ^ strive their best to achieve immediately among other things at least the 
following (i) Complete cancellation of their debts, (ii) Besesvation of all un- 
occupied but cultivable lands for their co-operative exploitation by agricultural 
workers, (iii) The establishment of Agricultural wages Boards consisting of represen- 
tatives of peasants and agricultural labourers to fix minimum wages and other 
conditions of wtok. (iv) Extension of the Workmen’s CSompensation Act to them, 
(v) A hational policy of housing and protected drinking water supply for them, 
ivb Penalisation of every kind of illegal exactions, feudal serfdom, forced labour, 
(vii}^ Repeal of the Criminal Tribes Act and (either repeal or amendment of) 
those provisions of the 1. P. C. which are frequently and aibitrarily invoked 
Rgainst them by the police. 

•* Where separate Agricultural Labour Unions have come into existence it is 
the duty of the P. K. C.’s to try to establish friendly contacts with them and 
to bring about settlement of any disputes if any, that may break out between 
peasants and agricultural workers. ' 

' **This Babha exhorts both Kisans and agricultural labourers to realise the great 
and growing need for their united front as against all the powerful vested interests 
which have been crushing them >^oth for ages past and also for their fighting 
shoulder to shoulder against both their class enemies and their ally, the British 
Imperialism in order to wrest complete freedom from them. 

Criminal Tribes Act 

**The Criminal Tribes Act of the Government of India is in the opinion of 
. the^Babha a thoroughly inhuman measure which is unworthy of any mviliscd 
Goy.ernment and should be immediately repealed by all Provincial Governments 
which are now under their sway. • . 

^^is has been applied against many kisan lejfimers ana workers ot Noakhali 
and T^pera districts of Bengal 1^ the Government of that province who seem to 
hate xStosidered it a novel and effective means of suppressing the mowing peasantry 
move]^£ Those of the .workers who have been brought under toe C. T, Act in 
those two ditricts are l^CTippesto 1. Krishna Bundar Bhowmic (in Jail) 2. 
Khetranwh Bhimna, 3. Js^din Sandra Das, 4. Suresh Chandra Das, 5. Khalibur 
Bahman, 6. Aradaullah, 7. Iseaz All Bepari (aged Gj), 3. Bamani ld<diin^ 9. Abid 
Ally^AO. S^i Ahmed, 11. Mofizur Banman 12. Azizur Bahman 13. Yuauf Ali and 
hjUpuzeaaSi Bhowmic and (Noakhali). 1. MrtBhlesur Bahman in jail 2. Nur Islam, 
Abidullah, 4. Dula o^dian, 5. Bultan ipimad, 6. Ali Husiain, 7 Kali Kumar 
(aged about 75) 8. Ali Asam Choudhury ana9. £nay# l]l||||k«(eged 80 hi jaU). 

is worse is that notices under this Aot w i a W i servej on aome^of these 
workers %hile they were in Jait aa .political prisoners chriousiy axtesM, Act 
was ji^drawn from Byed Ahmed Khan of Noakhali afto ne wi|helectoq to the 
AssmHt Imd long alter toe members of idl the groups ia the Assembly mnstra 
‘ cm the remgrel of toe ban. The Babha therefore strongly condopisA the aetkm of the 
^ Governmentot.^jSDgal in tmtng toe Act for the supDression of toe Kisa^ ato^oment 
fad demanoi^lhk^liaiOTil jj|^ the ban and the repeal of tof^Act 

N fpf^ flili that inspite^lhe'iSsited deirfjtod #1 the peorie 

and ^ toe tflbmitotos (l^toeM 1 mtryk poUticall fM xnany m toe 

particuliMy ao^ Ih the Punjab. Imve not yet Ism 

totmiatht outraj^e.Ai and to toe Puaito ^ 
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^wenri w dfeg * .!^ .at^after HHm leleue of the de^vM asd'winite tjpnvft 
misoDer^ M wa». giDomUy hs all i^lodato of r4he €Mi 

Bengal and in the Punjab. The SiO^ha la covnneea that terioritnil^^ ae 
^ nuiveiiient ia dead. The preaent aituation therefore warranta thr-^ i it Wiii . _ _ 
ijN^nira oonvicm of ^ to<Ksalled terroristic acta. ^ The v WOrib^ of ' 

Domfhittee appointed by the Bengal Qovemment had been 
dlj^ryj and| aa such, the Sabha disapproves of the measures of the 
r > Sabha also notes that large numbers of kisan workers and labour kaclud*^ 

" lag Workers who were engined in regular work amohg the masses have oeea r 
cuted and in different provhices, viz, the Punjab, Bihar and Mtdras are hot yet « 
reldtsed in apite of the demand of the people. ^ ^ . 

; **The Sabha therefore urgee all the provincial Governments to ipve tlM to the^ 
win of the people by releasing all the political prisoners piosecuied fof termiallltr 
offoncea or for work among the massea without any delay whatsoever. ^ . 

**This Sabha notes with deep regret that inspite of its strici adherence in Hi its 
' activities to all peaceful methods, charges of violence have hoen levelled agauMt its 
workers and its constituent bodies from time to time, while the Sabha eiOphaaisea 
again the need of strict adherence to peaceful method% it points as an earnest of its 
policy it has followed to the numerous instances of fieasant struggles in Bihar and 
elsewhere in whieh despite grave persecution includiug assaults on women at at 
Chitauli^h Bihar and BLalipattam in Andhra, the peasant fighters have maintained 
not only a peaceful atmosphere but also strict discipline. Oases arc not unknown 
such as in a recent case in Darbhanga in Bihar, in which responsible peasant 
workers falsely charged with violence liave been acquitted honouiwbly bv compfflmrt 
courts. The Sabha leels strongly that this props^anda based on misiniormation is 
motivated by the vested interests whose foundations have been shaken up by tha 
present movement. The Sabha regrets that it is not realised that such baseless 
charges result only in the weakening of the unity of the Indian people in their fight 
against oppression. The Sabha therefore appeals to all who are working to desist 
from such propaganda and co-operate with it m developing the struggle of 35 per 
cent of the people of India into a mighty and dlsciplinca force that is bound to be 
the strongest factor in the victory of the Indian people over exploitation and slavety* 

^ Abolition of Zemindabi System 

**The Sabha reiterates the resolution, passed at its Oomifla session that the 
Zamindari system which has proved to be such an economic waste and which has 
brought about the ruin of millions of peasants must be abolished without paying 
any comi)^8ation to the Zemindars and other intermediate landlords, 

. V^'he Sabha is glad to note that the opinion that the land belongs to the 
cultivator and the Zemindar is only a collector of rent is increasingly gaining ground " 
The Madams Zemindar! Enquiry Committee has declared the Kisans’ proprhtc^y 
right over the land, forests, irrigation sources and villwe commons and the 
ox Madras has admjited tlmt the Zemindar was a public servant who couldrbe to- 
missed without paving an)^ compensation. la Ben^. the land revenue c^Moaioii > 
has been appointed to inquire, among other things, the question of land jpioprie^^ 
ship. By abolishtng ^salami' and the rkht of j^^emption. the Bengid Cmvemaieat 
has already restricted the proprietory right of tUf Zemindiurs and the logic^ obn^ 
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of the CoiiiiiBa aearion ca>rM a, inteiiaive imipaganda doiinK '(he laat yea^"'^ tfaiv 
pqnitoriMtion bTUa^emaiMl fot abt^thm Zemindaii witooat eoupBiaatioa IS*' 
the haiaMd% Tb» Sabha the^on uk»«all the provindal and IpMl. qomatittMe g ' 
^etwoaoftntB mit aetivititi en faithet intenaifying (he Brtmment ftttlhi 
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, The Bengal Provincial Political Coplerrace 

Senran— Jalpiaicuri— 4tfi. & SUfc^'^efe^fciy' 1S39 

The Wbloomb Address 

The thirtysixth session of the Bengal Provicial Political Conference was held at 
Jalpaiguri on the 4th. February 1980, under the presidency o£ Bj. Sardt Chandra 
Bose. Charu Chandra Sanyal in the course of his welcome address said 
The inti^d^uctipn o£ Provincial Autonomv was responsible for the sudden 
and excesi^e growth _o£ com munalism which brought in its wake a pi^ochial 
' outlt;^ ana jMVinciii^ Jealousies. In analysing the various causes which hindered 
this wdding bf the different peoples inhabiting the great sub-continent into a 
homogeneous whole, Mr. Banyal recounted the recent happenings in the Provinces 
administered by the Congress and non-Congress Ministries. Se said that “the 
party squabbles in the Central Provinces, firing by police on labourers in Bombay, 
application of the much condemned regulations in Madras to suppress the anti- 
Hindi agitation, threats on the life of the Premier i^f^nd and ^ ;^read of 
communal differences in the Punjab and Bengal bespoke ^ dl!7 fuffied tem^rs and 
indicated a disturbed atmospheie which were not all conducive to the growth of 
India as a nation which had been the aspiration goal of the people.*’ 

“The scramble foi* the sweets of offici^ the unduly self-aSii^tive and selfish attitude 
of the landlords and businessmen wnich were giving rise to labour agitation and 
Kisan movements could not but weaken a much divided people,” he continued. 
Mr. Banyal welcomed the re-election of Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose at this 
critical juncture and hoped that under his guidance the Congress would be able 
to tackle many of them and ensure smooth and harmonious working of the Congress 
programme. Turning to the situation that obtained in Bengal, Mr. Sanyal 
regretted that political differences and discussions were weakening tlie ‘wrganisa- 
* tion and leading many a valued worker astray. He appealed to atl to discard 
the partisan spirit which engendered differences and disputes and work in unison 
for ^tne attainment of the common goal. 

The Presidential Address 

In the course of his presidential address, Bj. Sarat Chandra Bose stressed on 
some of the salient points as, ^eater unity in Congress camp, unepmpromising 
opposition to Federation, intensification of the struggle for “Puma Bwaraj*’, reorien- 
tation of Congress foreign policy, immediate redistribution of provinces on linguistic 
basis, release of all political prisoners in Bengal and communal unity. He depre- 
cated narrow provincialism and aimealed to the pe^le to think in terms of the 
Indian nation. The Federation of India was the AHpreme ideal fpr which every 
» LMdan^ should strive, Iwut the Federation which the British GovemmeikMv^B trying 
to foist upon India was only a mockery of Fedeirstlan. It had devised by 

British imperialists for the perpetuation of the shrvitol^ India. Il was, therefore, 
the duty'^oi the nation to oppose its inauguration tootii imd nail. .. 

Thanking the delegates and members of the Keception Committee honour 

they have done him by electing him President of the Gonferenee, Bj. . thought 
that at the present stage of the national struggle, India should make a declaraton 
of her fundamental demands before the world, presumably on th#iiiie of American 
Declaration of Independence. In this connection, he ifioiafMi for the reorientation of 
the Conf^esB foreign policy and advised keeping closer' mudllWi^ the institutions and 
people who stood tor the liberation of humanity. “We should let those people and 
naUons, who are sympathetic with our national ideals and aspirationsr Iriibw how we 
could mutually hrip each other.” . 

Bj, Bose spoke at a considerable lengh on the^- proposed Federation. ^1?® 

India stood for comply Independence. Bhe wanted Feoeratlii, a federation of all 
component indro^d^t Indian states and provinces and not a fewatiem of the type 
which tike Britiw imperialiils wire trying to impose up6n her. Tn tiiis. connection 
he referred to the recent decfeiatkm of the Viceroy and said that tSe Fedwation was 
sure to be imposed im ns0m very ebon, unfess Iheife isas an caganlsed attempt 
on the part t» the Whole nation to thwart its ihangutarion* In this snpreme hpur 
(rf the national crisis, the Ooi^reeik the moatiipiece of the whole natibn,,iifeould su» 
its internal dhOSexenoee and present h nnited feont ^the imperirilstib and reactionary 
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fDRm n^gh the €6>gTe& hid i^eeted the federal edbeme In the nuMt nhiiditalC' 
.able and nnambiguoae- lanKuage, he regretted that there were some even among 
^limgreaemen arho b|gL not been ri>le to make up their mind about the teal iaauei,;< j,. 


# Beviewing the w^-^tuation, he said that if a world war broke out, it would 
oibr a good,oppe rtd< Bl g to India to win her ind^ndence. But he doubted wbeUier 


wanted to oust the latter from the field and grab it for Uiemflelves. Thei:^ore» ^ 
neither the former nor the latter could come to the help of India as Buoh ; ite 
would have to shape her own destiny. For this she would have to dm)en^ upon 


forefront of its programme, the education of the masses in Congress fd^togjr 
a view to bringing them in line with our 8triig(|:le for emaui ipation. P^eedii^ 
6j. Bose declared his belief in the inevitability ot industrialisation of India, whicm 
was not inconsistent with the spirit of the times. India offered an extensive 
scope for industrialisation, like the United States ef America and Soviet Russia, on 
account of hc^ vafietjr ud wealth of natural resources. There had been a great 
idvance Is fldusmah^ during the last twenty years. There was, however, an 
evil element in this tl|iplafined progress, which it would not bo possible for the 
opponents of industrialuMLon to control. Thus, for absence 6t a plan, the industries 
ot the' country were depS^y&t for their progress on individual enterprise and were 
tending more and more tone controlled by a particular set of capitalists. If this 
tendency, for which the conservatism of the capitalists as a class was responsible, 
were to persist uncheerked, it would be an evil thing for the country. The only remedy 
to this evil, in the opinion of the speaker, was the State introduction and control 
of industry. A grave responsibility in this regard lay on tlic Central and Provin- 
cial (vovernments in the country. 


.Proosedi^l^ S|. Bose emphatically deidared that to-day there was no disimte in 
thh Congress labout tlie poli( 7 . The difi’erences of oi>iiiion that exisjed were about , 
Ijp^ Congress programme and were unimiK)rtant. This, in the speaker’s opinion, was only *7- ^ 
natural, for so long as we had not achieved frecdoom tJiere could be no Bcof)e for 
differences. Congress would have to present a united front for a considerable 
' time to come, otherwise our efforts for freedom might even bo frustrated 

< altogether. Turning to the individual problems of Betigal, 8j. Ifo^e referred to the 
necessity of her marching in co-operation with other fuovinces. Some there were, 
he said, who thought that no unity betweem Benpl and the rest of India could 
be possible before the superiority and leadership of Bengal were ac*knowlcdged. 

The speaker hoped that in the ..interests of national unity, the more extrme 
provincial demands should be withdrawn. In his opinion one such demand was 
the use of tita Bengali laugoagMs the national lanmage of India. Tint waa m 
;^ddle dream iB#tt would be realised that inspite of local variations, Hindi w«l ihiC’ 
(mmmon laiiigus^ ipf ^e whole a< Kort^ To displace this language ai^ 

introduce **Bengaii in its placeflliieripeaker held, was not a practicable prmKmltion. 
Another consideration was that no language could be adopted as a poiiticfd language 
by reasoir^eil^ literary wealth. The currency of a language was due to social and 
political xMibhs. If, therefore, Bengali was not adopted as the national language of 
Indii^ it was no reason for shame or resentment in Bwgal. Bj. Bose warmly supported 
the demand for Bielincluslon in Bengal of all Bengmi-speaking areas now include 
in the provinees of BUMw and Assam and declared that the Congress should actively 
support this demand, ^ere could be no true federation without this being done. 

He also said that all the provinces should bo distributed on a linguistic basis; 
Bihar, loT osanpie, should he separated (Riota Nagpur and nbmld be joined 
with the Misspeaking iKirtioii of Oentnd mvinoes. 

Tbm sehohd demnd of Bengal, the imker proceeded, was for the pioteetion « 
of thi i^daL politicanbd eoonothic rights of Bengalees ontside Bengal. He thoue^ 
mmdi of the proUltn would be solved if the provinces were re-oeganised on • 
Uognistic basis. In bis opinion, t|ie resoluBon of the Worldng Ckimmittee 
Congress regarding recraitineat to ^vernlaw servioes in Bihai was a }ntt liue. 

He also mentionea that we in Boiigal would fdlow oie Miicy pursued by Blhgr hr ' 
the Central Pfotinces with regmto.!^^ fi^slees in the serviote 

these nrOvinoes. Turning to the connlix inliemsl mrdhleins of.Beaiffil. Bi. Bom 
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Bongali agnculliirist and labottreir« proviiion 
olafs, (3) unity among the Hinduf and Httidima, (4) a] 

0} ^impto^etoent of rural aiuas, (6) bringing all the 
I4m of education and eoonomio solveney and (7) rek 
Theae intricate problems, he aid<L and could be 

when tlte*€k)wi>in^t ox the province was m the hands of 
and the caiiacity to tackle them. Unfortunately for Bengal, Mir||Qvernanoe was 
now iii%d liands of people who did not believe in any radicS rejmw of her social 
and economic conditions and who, by their activities, had been blocking her path to 
progress. In the course of a survey of the work of ^e Bengal ministry during the 
past two years, Sj. Bose said that there was only one item to their credit, even 
fuscording . to them. This was the amended Tenancy Act, the benefits of wnich to 
.iheHSupig^^ were, from the first, questioned by the Congress Party^ and the 
imking^K which had fully justified their doubts. On the side of debit, Sj. Bose 
rwrred to Jhe Ministry’s opposition to measures proposed by their aiyagonists at 
the Beng|ar le^slature, vriiich included, among others, the fixing on minimum 
price for jute, the purchase of the rights of landholders, introduction of extensive 
free medical relief, free priWitfy education and prohibition. Not only that, they 
had alia helped and assisted the capitalists and foreigi^s in all possible j^ajrs, as 
was proved by their support of the Calcutta Electric Cdfeporariiaa^ and the 

promulgation of the Jute Ordinance for the convenience of Jute Mill owhers. 1 


But the gravesr charge against the ministry, sifid Bj. Bose, was thaljhey 
had been trying io keep alive the spirit of communalisih in the province by all 
means and methods. They were trying to create communal differences where such 
differences did not exist. Only a few days ago, a bill for the amendment of the 
Calcutta Municipal Act had been published, which aimed at introducing a 
communal electorate in the Calcutta Corporation. The speaker declaim that if 
the framers of the Bill t>ersisted in their attempts to carry it out in practice, they 
would face unsurmountable opposition from all true Bengalis— Hindus and 
Muslims alike. They might have that iniquitous measure passed m the legislature 
on account of their numerical superiority there, but it was bound to be strenuously 
opposed by all reasonable men. 

This was not all. Even within their own community they &youred me 
higher classes and within the higher classy, a particular coterie. This ri^racteristic 
was becoming more and more evident in the matter of appointments to services. 
When during last August a motion of no-confidence against the Ministry was 
mov^ in the Assembly, a member mentioned certain names which had axnszed 
everybody by reason of the frequency with which the names of relations of a 
certain Minister cropped up. Bj. Bose revested the ddegates to go through the 
statement issued by the Public Services Uommissioi^ in thisi cqpnection. 


Turning next to the agitation for the release of political {udsouM, Sj. Bose 
said that when the ministry had taken contr^ affikr Ihe inat^ratiofi ^ ox Provincial 
Autonomy, it was expected that the detenim and politic^ pxiliKm would be 
rdeased, but they pmd no «»ttention to It. When the CeimBB took up the 
movemept^ for their release they had a difficullNiilkation tO face. The^^reprossion 
daring the period between 1930 and 1932 had so depressed the they 

were even afraid to mention the political prisoners, not speak of tryllilK to secure 
their release. It took time to remove this feeling of depression, bht the agnation 
gained full strenglh since April, 1937. Oongressm^i did not, ai^ could not- admit 
of any difference between detenus and convicted political jiriimaors. It was from 
the eonviction that it was morally wrong to keep theiirjl dstention after the 
acrive campaign for freedom had been suspended that Mahatma Gandhi came to 
B^gid to confer with the Bengal Ministry regarding their fbteese. As, a result, 
the detenus had been trieasedi Idahatmajrs advice regarfMng^il^ 
convicted prisoners had not been accepted and nearly ISO worlmal^ere still 
in jail. He wished the ccsBarades b^ind the priapn bar to |mow thid; ihe^njgress 
would spare no to seears their release. This fas the V(mim that ' ' 
Gongwss members 
eooaection with ^e politieid pci 
y n3f . participatrioFi fas mul in Tw w pc t fde, th e 
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to bring tbe governance oi i^ngal into the hands of Congress-minded Bongalii-*tt 
did not matter whether they were Hindus or Muslims. 

In this connection, no observed that a change in the Ministry in Bengal, 
however desirable it might be, could not be brought about by the eflhrts or 
strategy .of I^rsons.. It was possible, by influencing a lew members, to 

force a victory^uf its effects were not likely to ne lasting. A Ministry which 
had no commop and programme could not do real good to the country. If 

it was intendea to establish a Ministry with a new policy, it was necessary to make 
organised efforts outside the legislature. 

The first step in such efforts should be, continued Sj. Bose, to bring about 
Hindu-Muslim unity. It would be no exaggeration to say that this was the 
gravest issue in Bengal. Communalists were busy preaching that Bengal,^ Hildas 
would never be able to concede to the Muslims tlieir rights. It was to the 
Hindus to give the lie to this propaganda. As uniortunruoly. di0breneos with 
Muslims had been created in tlic province, it was up to thv^ Hindus to make a 
little sacrifico and remove the cause of misunderstanding. The result of refusal to 
do this would not be good even from the vicw-poui||Of communal Hindu intoreehi. 

Discussing the reasons of communal differences, Sj. Bose referred to tNb small 
percentage of Muslims in Govcriiniciit services and the fiovorty and indebtedness 
of the agriculturists who formed a major part of the Muslim community in the 
province and observed that these had undoubtedly contributed to the misunder- 
standing with the Hindus. Our clear duty was to meet the reatonablc e(*onomio 
demands of the liluslims as soon as iiosBiblc. It was from this idea that the 
speaker, in his capacity as a leader of the Congress party in tlie Assembly, had 
proposed a Conference of representatives of all communities to settle the communal 
ratio in services. Tliis proposition bad been garbled and it was being said by some 
that the Congress Party had accepted the projiosal for giving GO per cent of the 
services to Muslims. This was not true* What 8j. Bose had actually said waa 
that the Congress l*arty w'as in favour of recruitment by open comi>etition through 
the agency of the fhiblic Service Commission, but Buggested that out of the 
successful (^didates a fixed percentage of candidates of Hindii, Muslim and other 
eKMmunities was to be appointeii. 

It waa true, however, Bj. Bose admitted that the Congresa party advocated the 
appointment of a larger number of qualified Muslim candidates in Government 
service. To object to this would be foolish communnlism. 1'he Bengali middle class 
could not live solely on services. This was as true of Hindus as of Muslims, the 
problem of securing a living being equally difficult for both. It would not be fair 
to favour Hindus at tlie expense of Muslims. In the long run, both would lie com- 
pelled to seek other occupations to earn a living. Itcferring to the oppressions of 
the landlords and ‘Mafaajans’, Sj. Bose said that in the event of a class strife deve- 
loping in Bengal, the Congress would side with the needy and the oppressed. He 
beneved tliat if the economic demands «^wore met, the so-called cultural grounds of 
difference woMld hardly matter. Concluding, Sj. Bow appealed to the youth of tlm 
province to forget ali^narrow sectarianism and small iaterests and to develop a wide 
outlook that would help the f§sm of freedom. . # 

Besolutiona- Second Bay— Jalpalgnrl--Mh. Pebmary 1989 
The Natjokal Demand 

The second day’s proceedings of the Conference was resumed on the neat 
day, the 5th. Febmary. A resolution condoling the deaths of Eemal Ataturk, 
Montana Saukat AH, Dr. Sir Brojendra Nath Seal, rrinci];:«l Qirish Bose, 
Sj. Himangshu Bose, 8j. Nirmal Dae, Mr. Rhasnabis, Beikh Zamiruddin 
and other political workers who 4ied during the last year and those who <Hod In 
the Andama|ui and other, detention camps waa moved from the Chair. The resolu- 
tion was carried all standing. 

A resolution wlu^ was existed to be placed before the Tripuri session of the 
Congrem on behalf offihe Bengaf Congress was moved by Sj. Narendra Narayan 
Chakraharty and wall supported by Bj. Bankim MxJcherju This resolution was 
baaed on the resolution denning the naticmal demanda made at the Maldah Oqgle- 
xenoe. The resolution on tha«Nariaual Demand runa ^ 

‘TThia Confeienoe recommends to the Tripuri dession of the Indian Natloiiil 
Congress the following xesoluticn for its adoption ; 

'‘Bdf-determinatlon for all bl now the universally aeeepted prhieipie 

in modem worid. Daring tha wt few decades, this priaeii^ was apilieil fa 
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part or whole in the different countries of the world, but India has been excluded 
from the sphere of its operation. 

*ln the ^ear 1919 and subsequent thereto on the plea of this principle of 
self-determination the maps of Europe and Asia were re-made and new frontiers 
were demarcated. India with her hoary civilisation, her distinctive culture, 
tradition, historv and her fundamental unity was pre-eminently a fit case for the 
application of uis principle. 

*^The people of India now feel that they have been denied this too long, 
ThOT must demand their birthright forthwith. The Government of India Act, 
1935, which was enacted by the British Parliament, is a negation of this principle. 
It not only does not provide for the transference of power to the Indian peoj)le, 
but is also designed and calculated to strengthen the hold of British Imperialism 
on India. * 

"As such it was rejected by the Indian National Congress at its Lucknow 
session in April, 1936. Since then, various developments are taking place. The 

S rovincial part of the said constitution was inaugurated on April 1, 1937 and 
emands are now being made qn the side of the British Government to impose 
the Federal part of it. The Confess repeatedly declared in the most clear and 
unequivocal terms its attitude of uncompromising opposition to the Federal Scheme. 

‘*We have reached a st^e in our history when it is not enough merely to. 
declare our rejection of the Government of India Act, 1935. It is time for the' 
Indian people to demand in the most unmistakable manner a constitution of 
their own making. 

'*To this end the Congress calls upon the British Government to concede 
the principle of self-determination to India and recognise in its entirety the 
constitution based on self-determination which the Oongress will submit in 
accordance with the popular will. This constitution shall be embodied in a treaty 
between India and Great Britain which will define the future relations before 
the two countries. The treaty will be drawn up by representatives of tlie Congress 
and the British Government and shall be ratified by the Congress on the one side 
and the British Parliament on the other. In the event, however, of negotiations 
between representatives of the Congress and British Government breaking down, 
the Congress will be free to take such measures as it consiobrs desirable with 
a view to making India’s demand for self-determination irresistible. 

*^A period of six months should be fixed within which the British Govern- 
ment would be expected to give a categorical reply to India’s national demand. 
In the event of the reply being unsatisfactory and inadequate, or no reply being 
received at all, the Congress will take such steps or resort to such sanction as it 
considers necessary in order to enforce the national demand. In the meantime, 
during this period of six months, all Congress organisations in the country will 
be called upon to take necessary steps in Parliamentary and extra-Parliamentary 
spheres for preparing the Indian people for the coming struggle.” 

Sj. Narendra Narayan Chakrabarty in moving the resolution said that when 
the Independence resolution was adopted by the Conpess seven years ago, it 
opened a new ch^ter in the country’s struggle lor freedom. The coming 
struggle regarding Federation was going to be another turning point. The recent 
Congress Presidential election show^ the trend of public opinion in the country. 
There would be, he stressed, no compromise on this question. 

Miss Leela Nag, in seconding tnc resolution, said that when England and 
her allies w^ed the last War, it was said that they were fighting for sdf-determi- 
nation. Indians took them at their words and helped them as much as possible, 
but they all knew what rewards Indians got for all they did. 

Continuing she said that mere negative programme would not carry them far ; 
what was wanm was a positive plan of action which would make England accept 
India’s demands. What would be their plan of action would be decided at me 
Tripuri Congress and in order that they might carry their struggle to a successful 
issue, a plan of actiou they must prepare from now. , 

Mr. Mohiuddin Khan of Rangpur in supporting the resolution stressed 
the need lor organisatioo throughout we country m onler to win in the coming 
struggle. Sj. Bankim Mukherjee said that it was an ultimatum to me 
British Government to meet their demands. They must create such a sanction 
bdiind these demands as would make it impossible for the British Government 
to refuse. They must all get ready for the coming fight and when the caii 
came, men and women must dl get ready to plunge into it, irrrespective oi an 
considerations, poraonal or otherwise. The resolution was passed unanimously. 
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Rei^basb of Politicals 

Sj. Pratul Oanguly, an ex-State prisoner, moved a resolution condemning the 
unsympathetic attitude of the Bengal Government in not agreeing to the terms of 
of Mahatma Gan^i and Bubhas Chandra Bose and not unconditionally releasing 
the political prisoners. The resolution asked the people to carry on agitation 
throughout the country and the member of the Assembly in the coming session to 
demand the release of these prisoners. If the Ministry aid not agree, there must 
strong pressure inside the legislature and agitation throu^out the country 
demanding the resignation of the Ministry. The resolution asked all progressive 
as^iations in the counti 7 to co-operate with the Provincial Congress Committee in 
this matter. The resolution was seconded by Bm. Hemaprova Matumdar and 
supported by Bj. Somnath Lahiri. The resolution was passed unanimously. 


Zemindars to qo 

Dr. Charu Ch, Saner jee mover a resolution calling iipoi. all progressive as- 
sociations to co-operate wiUi district, sub-divisional and primurj Congress Committees 
in placing before the Land Revenue Commission the news, grievances and demands 
of the peasants of Bengal in an adequate manner. Dr. Baneriee* moved the 
following resolution on the Land Revenue Comission 

*^With a view to present in proper form the demands and grievances of the 
oppressed and impoverished peasants of Bengal before the Land Revenue Com- 
mission. this Conference calls upon all progressive organisations in tlie ^ovince to 
co-operate with District, Sub-divisional and Primary Congress Committees in laun- 
ching upon a countrywide campaign. 

*^In order to relieve the peasants and remove their grievsnees this Conference 
also urges abolition of Permanent Settlement and all Zemindari systems in the 
Province after having paid reasonable compensations to parties concerned.*’ 

Mr. Haakem AH Beg supported the resolution which was carried unanimously. 
Jute Ordinance 

Dr. Sihnath Banerjee moved a resolution condemning the policy of the Bengal 
Government in not fixing the price of jute and passing the Jute Ordinance wherry 
twenty thousand people lost job and three lakhs suffered loss in income. 

The resolution demanded that those who had sufiered by the Jute Ordinance 
should be compensated and also demanded that tlie price of )ute be fixed at Rs. 10 
per maund ana arrangement for sale be made on co-operative basis. The resolution 
expressed the opinion that the 40 hours week arrangement would mean more 
unemployment for workers. Mr Abdul Malek seconded the resolution which was 
passed unanimously. 

Excluded Areas 

Sj. Brojendra Hose Choudhiiry moved a resolution urging that excluded and 
backward areat in Darjeeling. Hill Chittagong and Mymensingh districts be brought 
under the same system of Government as was obtained under the reformed oonsUtuUon 
in Bengal. The resolution, seconded by Mangal Singh Lama, Praiimart Singh 
Lama and Janbir Sabkota, was passed unanimously. 

Assam Cabinet 


Sj. Chittaranjan Daa moved a resolution congratulating the Congress Coalition 
Government in Assam which was formed frustrating the Hookenhull-Baadulla cons- 
piracy. It congratulated the Assam Cabinet on their releasing all political prisoners 
in the Province and on their accepting a salary of Rs. 500 each. 

The resolution requested the Congress Ministry to implement the pledge given 
in the Congress election manifesto and to fulfil as far as possible the demands 
the people of Sylhet and Cachar as formulated by the Assam Workers’ Co-ordina- 
tion Committee. The resolution further requested the Assam Ministry to withdraw 
the Gurkha soldiers stationed in Bhutipara area and ease the tense situation. The 
resolution was supported by Maulvi Safruddin Ahmed and carried unanimously* 

Sj. Praiap Chandra Mazumdar of HUli moved a resolution, urdng abolition 
Chandina system of tenancy which was seconded by Sj. Sureah uae Qupta oi 
Bogra and carried. 

Mr. Abdul Hyat Khan, addnhsing the Conference, expressed the opinidn that 
if the proposed reservation of seats for Muslims to Congress organisations weia 
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opposing. 
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Mr. Oihhona^ the Anglo-Indian CongresB leader, dressed in Khaddar sher- 
wani, addressing the gathering, said that the Anglo-Indian communi^ was now 
being convinced that its interest lay with the progress of Mother India rather 
than with that of England. He ask^ for toleration of the slowness of the progress 
of the Congress movement among the Anglo-Indian community and believed 
that if nqt to-day but, by to-morrow they would be in the first line of defence in 
safeguarding India’s interest by becoming the rank and file of the Congress. 

Sj. Subbab Boss’s Speech 

Rastrapati Subhas Chandra B<m, addressing the Conference, said that it had 
been very successful from every point of view. He drew the attention of the 
delegates to the resolution on Federation and national demand adopted at the 
Conference^ which, he thought, was most important. 

He remarked that had the Conference passed only this resolution and nothing 
else, he would still say that they had duly discharged their duties. 

“We want Swaraj for every community and creed”, added Sj. Bose. He em- 
phasised the need of unity in the fight for freedom. He surveyed the i^litical 
situation in India with reference to the International Affairs. To-day, he said, *lm- 
perialism understands that it is on its last le^. If not to-day, in the near future, 
it will collapse.’’ Referring to International Affairs, Bj. Bose said that the British 
prestige and glory that they heard of so much in the past were to be found no 
more. *Tt goes abegging”, he said, “to Berlin and Rome, to Hitler and Mussolini, for 
solving her problem. We must seize opportunities and rise to a united body 
to claim Independence,” Continuing, the Congress President said that India was 
not prepared to-day to accent foreign domination because she had come to realise 
her strength, both individually and collectively. 

British Government could not say that India was being ruled to-day according 
to their dictates, whereas Congress could say that Congress had achieved that amount 
of strength which was equal to any ruling power. Every European felt to-day that 
Congress in the near future would rule over India. If we demand our rights can 
they in any way stop us ?” he asked. 

Referring to the political awakening that had come to the people in the Indian 
States. 6j. Bose said that the fiame of unrest noticeable in the States to-day would 
spread to the remotest parts of India and would spread also the world over. He 
could realise the Rowing influence and strength of the Congress even in tlie States. 

Sj. Subhas Bose expressed jubilation and said that for the first time in the 
history of the Congress, tne members of the Anglo-Indian community arc interesting 
themselves in the Congress movement enrolling themselves as Congress members. 
The British imperialism in India rested on unstinted supjwt it received from the 
communities like those of the Anglo-Indians, the Gurkhas, the Punjabis and of the 
Sikhs. The last community w'as no longer regarded safe for the maintenance of the 
British imperialism in India. The enthusiasm and interest shown by the Nepalese 
in attending the Jalpaiguri Conference both as delegates and volunteers showed tliat 
Ihe Nepsdese were no longer to bo lulled into ignoring India’s demand. Similar 
was the growing attitude of the Anglo-Indian community. 

He was told that the British Government was going to recruit 40,000 Gurkhas 
in the army. This, he was told, was because the British Government could no 
longer pin their foitn in certain sections of the Punjabis who were as restive as any 
other community for upholding the national prestige. If these communities were not 
anxious to lend their support to the British imiDenalism ito end could not be in far 
distance. Sj. Bose critically analysed both the int^national and the national situation 
and said that every Britisher in India was well awai-e tbit the days of the British 
imperialism in India were numbered and the country was moving rapidly to the 
Congress fold and the Congress administration was nothing if it was not an admi- 
nistration of the people and by the pe^le’s ropresentatives. Their resolution em- 
bodying the national demand and the Federation unmistakably showed what they 
wanted and how they wanted to move in order to realise what the resolution expec- 
ted to achieve. Sj. Bose hoped that every Congress worker would prepare himself or 
hersdf according to the ideal set by the Congress. 

After the adoption of the resolutions moved from the Ohidr regarding the 
payment of quota to the B. P. C. 0., ui^ing the Congressmen to learn Hindusto^i 
and the necessity for chandng the rules regardinje the Provincial Conference and the 
withdrawal iA ban on the Communist party the Cbhference concluded. 
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The Chamber of Princes 

Annual Setaion — New Delhi — 13th. & 14th. March 1939 

The annual session of the Chamber of Princes met at New Delhi on the ISfh. 
March 1989 und^ the presidentship of Hia Excellency the Viceroy, In the boify of 
the hall sat Their Highnesses, members of the Chamber, with their gorgeous now- 
in^ turbans, while behind them were the Hdlr- Apparent. Above the galleries, sat 
Prime Ministers and other officials of States. 

Over fifty Puling Princes and Chiefs were present. Their Ministers and other 
officials were accommodated in a special gallery, while the visitors’ galleries 
were packed. 

Viceroy’s Opening Address 

Opening the session, His Excelency said : *^Your Highnesses, I am very glad 
to welcome you again to-day and to say how great a pleasure it is to me to have 
this opportunity of seeing you and of presiding over your deliberations. 

Since we last met, the Chamber has to mourn the loss of many distinguished 
Rulers — His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar, His Highness the Raja of Sieiwant- 
wadi. His Highness the Maharaja of Dewas (Senior), JSis Highnesi the Maharaja 
of Patiala, His Highness the Maharaja of Kisnengarn, His Highness the Maharaja 
of Baroda, all of them members of the Chamber, the Maharaja of Sonepur, the Raja 
of Gangpur, the ex-Raja of Mudhol and the ex-Thakore Saheb of Dhrol. I am 
sure that it will be the wish of all Your Highnesses that we should place on re- 
cord our deep sympathy with the families of the Rulers whoso names 1 have men- 
tioned, and that we should wish all happiness and prosperity to their successors. 

^1 might perhaps mention amon^ those who are no longer with us the names 
of two Princes in particular — His Highness the late Maharaja of Patiala, who had 
for some ten years achieved the distinction of being made a Lieutenant General and 
an A. D. C. to His Imperial Majesty the King-Emperor ; and His Highness the 
late Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda. Although his Highness the Gaekwar had of late 
years been prevented, by the decline in his health, from taking an active part in the 
proceedings of this Chamber, or from spending as lon^ a time as he could have 
wished in his most important State, he had, as Your Highnesses are all aware, en- 
deared himself to his people by his close attention to their interests, and he had 
had the insight, in those cii-cumstances, to select a wise and able Dewan, and to 
repose full conndence in him. 

"Since the last meeting of the Chamber, the Raja of Jawar has been vested 
with Ruling powers on the termination of his minority, and I have had the pleasure 
of recognising the successions of His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar, His High- 
ness the Maharaja of Dewas (Senior branch). His Highness the Raja of Sawantwadi, 
the Thakore Saheb of Dhrol, the Raja of Mudhol, His Highness the Maharaja of 
Baroda- and the Maharaja of Sonepur. . I am sure it will be your wish that I should 
welcome ^1 of them who are present to the Chamber to-day. 

"Dewan Bahadur Pandit Dharam Narain, Mr. Musahib Ala (Udaipur State) 
and Sir R. K. Bhanmukham Chetty, were among the representatives of India at the 
meetings of the League of Nations held in 1937 and 1938 respectively. Their reports 
will be presented at this session of the Chamber by His Highness the Chancellor. 

"In ihe international crisis which weighed so heavily on us all in the autumn 
of last year, the most generous offers to place the resources of their States and 
their own services at the disposal of His Imperial Majesty the King Emperor were 
received from very many States. Those generous offers constitute yet another proof, 
if such were needed, of the loyalty and devotion of the Pfincely Order to His Im- 
perial Majesty the King Emperor ; and I take this opportunity to express my own 
most warm appreciation to the IMnces in general of those offers, whicn were, I can 
assure them, most deeply appreciated. 

“V/hen I last had the honour of addressing Your Highnesses, I referred to 
the steps which I had taken to assist individual Rulers in reaching a decision in 
regard to a most important matter— their accession to the Federation of India. It 
has taken longer than I could have hoped to clear the nound and to examine the 
numerous points, points of varying importance, raised by individual Rulers in one 
connection or another with the Federal oner. But that work is now completed. 
The points advanced for consideration by the Rulers of the Indian States have, 
without exception, been examined, and the Federal offer, framed in the light of a 
close and objective examination of those points, has now been drawn up and 
communicated to the States. 1 do not propose to-di^ to enlarge on this most 
important question. I will only say that the interests ca Your Highnesses and 
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of the Princely Order as a whole and the representations which have reached me, 
have received the fullest and most sympathetic consideration. I am content now to 
await the verdict of the Rulers ; and I will add only that the decision which has 
to be taken is one of supreme importance to Your Highnesses, to your dynasties, 
and to India and that I feel confident ^that it will be approached with a full sense 
of the heavy obligation which rests uion you in this matter. 

“For myself, closely connccteo os I have been with the preparation of the 
Federal scheme, and with the examination and the elucidation of the various points 
of obscurity or diiliculty which have sut^gegted themselves to Your Highnesses in 
the course of your examination of it, 1 will say no more to-day than tliis<~that 
that scheme, to the devising and the acceptance of which members of Your 
Highnesses' order present here to-day contributed in so material a degree, represents 
the result of a close and careful examination of this most im})ortaut question by 
the best talent of India and of Great Britain. While in the nnturo of this, it may 
have flaws and imperfections of its own, no one has yet Buct ccdcd in devising a 
more satisfactory method of dealing with the problems whuh have confronted Your 
Highnesses than the scheme of Federation emoodied in the Act of 1035. 

Administrative Problems 

“I am not ignorant that in recent times the Rulers of Indian States have 
been passing through, in many cases, a period of stress and difficulty. Far be 
it from me to deny that there have been .many cases in which Btates have been 
subjected to attacks which were entirely unjustificil, attacks in which one has been 
unable to trace any SQrm^ulous regard for strict accura(‘y, or nny real desire to 
promote the welfare of the State or of its pcoiile. But making all allowance for 
the fact that attacks of that nature have frequently been made, it is, I am sure, 
as plain to Your Highnesses as it is to me. that it is more than ever essential in 
the present conditions and in this changing world in which we live that the 
aiithorities of the Indian States should, without exception, make it their constant 
care to watch for and to remedy any legitimate grievances that may exist in the 
administrative field. Your Highnesses will agree with me that it is, equally, as 
clearly in the interests of all Rulers as it is thoir plain and manifest duty, to 
ensure by their own close personal interest in the nfiairs of their State, in the 
work of their officials, and in the daily life of their subjects, that those subjects 
have cause for content, that they are not allowed to suffer undue exactions either on 
behalf of the State itself or at the call of unworthy officials, and that all genuine 
grievances receive prompt and active consideration. It goes without saying that an 
effective machinery oy which the authorities of the States can satisfy themselves 
that all such complaints can readily reach the ears of the Durbar is an essential 
necessity in the present conditions ; and Your Highnesses will nil agree with me that 
it is equally essential that the peoples of the States should feel assured that their 
wants, their diflloultios and their representations will receive the fullest attention and 
the fullest sympathy, whatever may be the motives or the causes underlying criticisms 
of, or attacks on, the Indian Btates, the vulnerability of Durbars will obviously be 
increased if any legitimate grievances are left un redressed for agitation to exploit. 

“It is not to be expect^ even if every care is taken in those respects that the 
voice of criticism will be stilled. No Government in the world can, in these days of 
ever increasing publicity, of ever increasing public interest in the conduct of admi- 
nistration and in the disfiosal of the public revenues, hope for this. But the impor- 
tance of stating your cases will not have escaped the attention of Your Highnesses, 
and there can be no more effective method of disposing of unjustifiod criticism of 
the administration of a State than publicity designed to set out the true facts. 
There arc many StaU^ which publish admirable administration reports, setting out 
in detail the true condition of affairs in the State, for all to see. Tliose States, in 
which this practice has not yet been adopted, would, I suggest, do well to coosidev 
the advisability of following the example of their neighbours in this matter. 

Reforms im States 

**Yoiir Highnesses will have seen the declarations recently made in ParUament 
on behalf of His Majesty’s Government, declarations which I have myself repedM 
in public utterances, in regard to constitutional changes or developments in tSie 
Indian States. Those statements will have made clear the attitudej^ in this matter, of 
His Majesty’s Government, which is, I may repeat, that the decision as to the cons- 
titution best suited to the needs of his people and his State rests with the Rol^ 
him^f to take, and that no pressure will be brooc^t to bear on him in this respset 
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by the Paramount Power. Nor will any obstruction be placed in his way by the 
Paramount Power, should he wish to give effect to constitutional advances consistent 
with his treaty obligations. The actuiu form of such constitutional machinery as a 
Ruler may, in tttese circumstances, decide to establish in his State must, I readily 
recognize^ vary aceprding to conditions ; and it is obvious that full consideration 
must be given to local circumstances and conditions, and that the variation in those 
local circumstances and conditions may be reflected in a variation in the form of 
constitutional machinery to be devised or adopted in the case of a particular State. 

*'But making the tullest allowance lor that fact, Your Highnesses will, I am 
^uite ceriain, agree with me that the more personal the form of rule, the greater 
is the ne^ for personal touch. He who would be the.^ father of his people must 
satisfy himself that all classes of his subjects are given their fair share in the 
benen^ts of his rule, and that an undue proportion of the revenue of his State is 
not reserved for his own expenditure. And the fact that the normal sphere of 
the activities of a Ruler lies within the four corners of his State calls for no 
emphasis from me. An absentee Ruler, like an absentee landlord, represents a 
condition of affaiiw that has never easily admitted of justification; and that has 
never been moreiharkedly the case than in the conditions of the present day. 
That there may/ on occasion, be reasons, over which he has no control, whic’h 
make it necessary for a Ruler to absent himself for a material period from his 
territory, I, or course, accept. But Your Highnesses, with your long and wi(le 
experience, will agree with me that, in such an event, it is essential that the 
Ruler, BO obliged to be absent from the personal direction of affairs in his State, 
should satisfy himself beyond any question that those to whom he entrusts the 
government of his State are fully worthy of his confidence. 

Paramount Power’s Position 

As Your Highnesses have lately been assured, the Paramount Power stands 
ready to support the Princes in the fulfilment of its treaty obligations. That 
does not, I need not say, for a moment mean that the Princes themselves are not 
the primary custodians of their ancient and illustrious heritage. How often has 
it not been impressed on the Princes of India by those who have had their best 
interests at heart that they should sink their differences and stand shoulder to 
shoulder for the good of their States and for their own happiness and peace of 
mind? Can it honestly be said, looking back as we do to-day over any period of 
years, that much has been achieved in pursuance of that advice? There is no 
class and no community in the world which does not contain its weaker brethren. 
But, it is, as Your Highnesses well knovV, the common tendency of mankind to 
generalise, and one Ruler who ignores the welfare of his subjects is only too apt 
to be regarded as an embodiment of all his neighbours. Is it not possible 
that the more far-sighted Princes should combine to point out to such a Ruler, 
by means of friendly advice, the error of his ways, so that discredit may not be 
brought upon the entire Princely order? 

**ln no case is the need for co-operation and combination more patent, 
more pronounced, and more immediate than in the case of the smaller States. 
Those States whose resources are so limited as virtually to preclude ^em indivi- 
dually from providing for the requirements of their p^ple in accordance with 
modem standards, have indeed no other practical alternative before them. I would 
take this opportunity to impress on the Rulers of such States, with all the 
emphasis at my command, the wisdom of taking the earliest possible steps to 
combine with their neighbours in the matter of administrative services so far as 
this is practicable. In doing so, they can rely upon receiving all possible assis- 
tance and advice from me and from my advisers. But the ne^ is urgent and 
pressing. It calls for prompt action on the part of those concerned, and it is, in 
my judgment, vital in the interests of the smaller States themselves that no time 
whatever should be lost in taking the necessary steps. 

'^Your Highnesses, 1 have touched in the few remarks 1 have had the pleasure 
of addressing to you to-day on matters of great significance and great consequence 
to the States and to their Rulers, 

"I feel sure that the significance of what I have said will not be lost upon 
you at a moment such as the present, of crucial importance in the development 
of the history of India, I do not desire to detain you longer this morning. 
Let me only again thank you for the opportunity of seemg you, and extend iny 
b^t good wish^ to you lor a profitable session and for the successful discharge 
of Ae business whicn lies before us,” (Loud applause.) 
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Resolution on Rbobgakization 

After H. E. the Viceroy had spoken, H%b Highness the Chancellor^ The Jam 
Saheb of Nawanagar movra a resolution of condolence on the deaths of Their late 
Highnesses the M^araja of Patiala, former Chancellor of the Chhmbwi the Maha- 
raja Gaekwar of Baroda, the Maharaja of Kishengarh, the of Alwar. the 

Maharaja of Dewas (Senior) and the foja of Sawantwadi. 

The important resolution regarding the proposed scheme for the reorganisatioii 
of ^e Ghamoer of Princes was mov^ by the Chancellor. ‘‘It hM brnn regretfully 
noticed for some time past,” said His Highness, '^that certain important States ha^e 
tended to drift away from this Chamber and this has naturally detracted from its 
importance and utility. It is no use re-examining the reasons for this tendency 
of apportioning blame for it. The fact, however, could not be denied and ft 
called for the best efforts of all Rulers and friends of the States to assist in 
brinjdng all categories of States together on the joint plank of this Chambtf.” 
His Highness said that only four States had raisca doubts oi differences regard- 
ing the scheme and these doubts, he was confident, were due t6 genuine misunder- 
standings. The detailed communications which he had sent tjipm would, he was 
sure, hmp to clear the position. 

Seconding the resolution, the Raja of Bilaspur said that the Chamber, as it 
stood to-day, was purely an advisory bc^y and their recommendations were of a 
purely advisory character. The reorganisation scheme would operate only for lour 
years, whereafter its suitability would be reviewed. It was important to secure 
unity among the Princes and he requested the Viceroy to accept the scheme and 
put it into immediate operation. 

His Highness the Raja of Mandi, supporting the resolution, affirmed that, 
speaking as one belonging to the catc|i;ory of smaller States, he considered it as un- 
founded and based on misunderstandings the apprehensions of certain quarter that 
the present proposals would affect the sovereignty of some of the States. 

The Maharaja of Tripura welcomed the representation given by the reorgani- 
sation scheme to the Eastern States and express^ the hofte that these proposals 
would enable the Princely Order to attain that unity which was essential to it. 

An amendment, embodying an agreed settlement of the grouping of the six 
States of Jind, Nabha, Kapurthala, Khairpur, Benares and Idar, was moved by His 
Highness the Maharaja of Patiala, His Highness explained that apart from the fact 
that relatively speaking, the number of seats at ]>rc8ent allotted to the Punjab States 
did not ensure for them, both in the ri^ional group and C/Ollectively, their due 
representation on the Standing Committee envisaged in the new scheme, the amend- 
ment sought merely to implement the decision arrived at the informal conference 
held in Bombay in Novemoer. His Highness added that he did not seek to modify 
tile reorganisation profiosals which had his wholehearted apnrovalt constituting as 
they did a supreme effort on tiic part of the moml)ers of the Princely Order to 
evolve an equitable . formula. The resolution and the amendment were put to the 
House and unanimously adopted. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner moved a vote of ^hearty thanks to 
the Chancellor for his splendid and untiring work for the Chamber.” In his seal, 
remarked His Highness wilh humour, the Chancellor had summoned them to meet 
at all sorts of places and in all climates and had kept them at work till unspeak- 
able hours. The Chamber would, he said, gratefully acknowledge the Chaacdkw’s 
labours. His Excellency then adjourned the meeting. 

Second Bay- New Belhl- 4th. Mareh 1999 

The Princes Chamber held a short sitting this morning and then adjourned 
sine die. His Excellency the Viceroy presided. 

H. H. the Chancellor submitted the re|)orts of Dewan Bahadur Pandit Dharam 
Karain and Sir R. K. Bhanmukham Chetti regarding their work as representatives 
of India at the meetings of the League of Nations at Geneva in 1037 aud 1938, 
and said that he wished to place on record the Chamber’s appreciation of the able 
work of those two gentlemen. On the motion oi the Chancellor, the xesolution 
regarding mail loboery rules was adopted. As a result of the reorganisation 
aimeme adopted by the Chamber yesterday, there was no dection this year of a 
Chancdlor, Pro-Cmanoellor and Standing Committee. 

OHANcuum Explains PBiNcm’ ArrrruBB 

The most important business of the day was His Highness the CkcmeMm^s 
address to the Viceroy, thanking His ExoeBency toe preddiBg onr tiMr 
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deliberations and replying to the speech which His Excelleney made 
yesterday. 

"We desire at the outset to express our gratitude for the welcome which 
you have so kfindly extended to us ” said His Highness "and to thank Your 
Excellency for the courtesy with which you have listened to us and presided over 
our ddiberations.*’ 

Referring to the offers made by the Princes during the September crisis to 
place the resources of their States and thdr own services at the disposal of His 
Majesty, the Chancellor said, "These offers were made in no conventional or 
bargaining spirit. They meant to us the fulfilment of our obligations to the Crown, 
which are., our sacred heritage and which we, Ob our part, are determined to 
maintain.” * "Your Excellency.” continued the Chancellor, “made a reference to the 
revised draft of the Instrument of Accession and to the vexed question of Federation 
as embodied in the Government of India Act of 1935. Your Excellency would not 
expect within a month or so of the receipt by us of the revised draft of the 
Instrument of Accession and the connected papers, with all the intricate, legal 
and other questions involved, any definite indication of our views at this stage. 
Moreover, as expee^, the States have been allowed a period of six months within 
which to give their replies and the final decision in this matter must, as Your 
Excellency has said, rest with the individual Rulers concerned. We can, however, 
assure Your ICxccllency that we fully appreciate the importance of our verdict in 
this matter to ourselves, to our dynasties and to India and are approaching it 
with a full sense of the responsibility which rests upon us. 

"In the examination of this question at this last stage of negotiations, it is 
our duty, Your Excellency will doubtless appreciate, to apply ourselves dispas- 
sionately to the question as to how far, under the revised Draft of the Instrument 
and the Government of India Act of 1935 and anv further amendments to that 
Act, with the effect, in actual working, of the safeguards for the protection of the 
legitimate rights of the States embodied therein, it will be possible for us and 
our successors, in the fast changing circumstances of the countiy, effectively to 
discharge our triple obligation to the Crown, to our States and to India. 

"Moreover, we have to examine carefully and to ensure that the power of the 
State to develop their natural resources remains unaffected, and that the financial 
implications of the scheme leave us sufficient margin to balance our budgets and 
to provide funds for the growing and legitimate need of improvements in, and 
raising the standard of, our administrations and in developing beneficent activities. 
Thereafter, we shall not hesitate to express freely and frankly what we may 
decide. Your Excellency has referred to the need of certain administrative Reforms 
in the States. We fully endorse the view that improvements in the administrations 
of States should emanate from the Rulers concerned wherever they may be needed. 
We recommend this course, not as a political ex])cdieucy bfit as a sacred duty 
resting on us as Rulers. We have more than once given sympathetiq consideration 
to the various aspects of this question and recognise that our greatest asset is the 
happiness and contentment of our peoples, and that no possible effort towards 
this end. should be spared by us in ensuring the progress ana prosperity of our 
loyal and devoted subjects. There is a clear distinction, however, between matters 
relating to improvement in administration and the question of Constitutional 
Reforms in the States. We claim that the decision with regard to the form 
and extent of Constitutional Reforms in the States must rest solely with the 
individual Rulers concerned. 

"The Indian Princes are not averse to progress in their States with due 
regard to local conditions and resources, and the record of development of the 
beneficent activities in their States is the best proof of their bona fldes. We 
deny, however, the right of any party from outside to dictate to us or to coerce 
us in the matter of Constitutional Reforms within our States. Such short-sighted 
attempts cannot but retard the pace of evolution in toe States, disturb the 
traditional good relations between toe Rulers and their subjects and create an 
atmosphese of estrangement between toe various regions of this country, which 
is fraught with serious consequences to all concerned. Wo h&ve been reassur^ 
by toe declarations recently made in Parliament on behalf of His Majesty s 
Government and repeated by Your Excellency, making it clear that ‘toe decision 
as to^toe Constitution best suited to toe needs of his people and his Btate rests 
with the Ruler himself to take and that no pressure will be brou^t to bear on 
him in this respect by toe Feramount Power.’ 
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“We are equally grateful for the assuranco in Your Excellency’s address 
which will be generally welcomed by the States, that ‘the Paramount Power 
stands' readj to support the I’rinces in the fulfilment of its treaty obligations.* 
We fed confident that no reasonable person or organisation which stands for^ 
the sanctity of pledges would expect of the Crown not to implement its pledges 
to the Princes both in letter and in spirit. 

“Your Excellency, we realise, scK^ond to none, the importance, at the present 
juncture, of protecting the good name of the whole Princely Order. It is our 
aim to hdp to bring about a state of affairs in which criticism may find no 
justifiable ground for censure, for we realise that our usefulness to our subjects 
as wdl as to India and thp Empire is directly dependent \i\x>n the ability of 
each and every State to discl^rge the rcs[)on8ibiliticB which rest upon it 

“Your Excdlency will, however, appreciate that there is no greater impediment 
to good government in a State titan the weakening of its Ruler’s authority. Yet 
such a weakening must inevitably result, if unjustified att'.i> ks arc openly made 
against the established Governments of the States and evcit doubt is thrown upon 
the scope of the Rulei'’s sovereignty. Wc can assure Vour Excellency that the 
various suggestions of administrative Reforms, where they are ne&led and to 
which you have referred in the course of your address, are very helpful and have 
been receiving the anxious consideration of the Governments of tlie ^tates. 

“Moreover, while we do not object to fair and bonafide criticism, it is ^con- 
trovertible that in many cases, as lour Excellency has remarked in yofir address, 
we have been subjected to attacks which were entirely unjustified, attacks in which 
one has been unable to trace any scruimlous regard for strict accuracy, or any 
real desire to promote the welfare of the Btate or of its people.’ It is, tlicre- 
fore, not unnatural that the Slates should expect due protection against such attai*ks. 

In some of these attacks, it has been insinuated that the Princes arc conspiring in 
a body with the Paramount Power to resort to a deliberate campaign of repression 
and reaction in the States. Your Excellency and Your Highnesses know that it is 
a baseless insinuation which we unequivocally repudiate. On the other hand, we 
can emphatically declare that God willing, the Indian Princes shall not be found 
wanting in any reasonable contribution which they may be called uix>n to make 
in the discharge of their obligations to the Crown and towards the ordered progress 
of ^dr States and tlidr motherland. 

“Your Excellency also referred in your address to tlic need for tlie smaller 
States, widi limited resources, to cooperate and combine in matters of administra- 
tion BO far as it may be practicable. This question needs careful consideration from 
all the viewpoints involved, and relying on Your Excellency’s knowledge and res- 
pect for the traditions of the Indian States, and for the pledges given to the States 
—big and small— in successive authoritative pronouncements, guaranteeing thdr in- 
ternal autonomy and integrity, we take it as understood that Your Excellency’s , 
suggestion is intended to cncouragr cooperation, on a voluntary basis and to the 
extent that the States find it practicable, having due regard to lo(*al conditions, in 
certain services of administration, provided that the integrity and sovereignty of 
the States concerned is not impaired. In order to encourage cooperative grouping 
on the aforesaid basis, it is essential that Uie combination should be entirely volun- 
taJ 7 and not rigidly limited to the geographical boundaries of a group, So that it 
may inspire mutual confidence and trust which alone can ensure smooth working. 

“Your Excellency has also been pleased to emphasise the need for unity ^ 
amongst our Order. We gratefully appreciate the sincerity of that advice and 
fully eudrose it ourselves. In this connection, it is a matter of genuine gratifica- 
tion that generally the I*rinces of India— big and small— stand united to-day behind 
the reorganisation proposals which have been adopted by this (yhamlior and blessed 
by Your Excellency. We feel confident that this step will help us to stand united 
as a team in the discharge of our obligations to the Crown, to India and to the 
Btates”. 

Review of Chamber’s Work 

The following is the statement presented by ff, the Chaneellcr reviewing 
the work done by the Chamber of Princes during the last two years . 

Your Excellency, Your Highnesses,— The dut;y of presenting this review of 
work since the last Chamber session should ordinarily have devolved on our 
late lamented and popular Chancellor, His Highness the late ftfaharaja Sahib 
of Patiala, but his sad and premature demise deprived us of his charing And 
oomageous leadership at a time mhen he was most needed. In Febnu^ 
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His late HifflmeBB called ua to an informal meeting of the Standing Committee 
at DdhL but at the last moment he was tdmseTf unavoidably detained owing to 
indisposition and he charged me to conduct those meetings on his bdialf. Boon, 
therwter, that great and-listoric personality passed away, and it left me no option 
but to carry on within my limitations, the duties of the Chancellor. 

Before reviewing the work done since the last Chamber session, it is my 
painful duty to refer to the great loss which the Empire, India and the States 
have sufeim through the tr^c and untime||^ demise of His Excellency the late 
Lord Braboume. During the briS period that he was the Viceroy and President 
of our Chamber, in Your Excellent’s absence oii leave, he gave proof of his 
sympathy and goodwill for the States. The Brabfurne Stadium in Bombay will 
remain a fttting tribute to his interest in sport in Iiiiia and for his many qualities 
and his charming personality he shall be rememhesed by his many friends in 
this country. We shall be grateful if Your Excellency would be pleased to 
oonvev our deepest sympathies to Lady Brabourne m her great loss. 

ISO formal session of the Chamber of fSi|iees could be held in the year 
1938. I hfija^ *therefore, to make a statement to-day regarding the work done 
during the last two years, namely for 1937 and 1938. 

The period under revidV was marked by much spade work by the various 
committee^ The following Committees met during the year 1937 and 1938 the 
Milnkiy Officers Committee, the Eailway Experts Committee, the Standing 
Committee of Ministers, the Special Committee of Ministers on the question of 
retrocession of jurMiction over railway lands, the Special Committee of Ministers 
on ^e question of settlement of boundary disputes, the Ecorganisation Committee, 
the Criteria Committee, the Special Committee of Ministers on the question of 
appointment of shares in the proceeds of the surcharge on petrol of Indian States, 
the Finance Committee to define the financial powers of the Chancellor and the 
Standing Committee, the Sp^ial Committee appointed to scrutinise the financial 
position of the Chamber tHind and the Special Committee of Ministers to examine 
tke Indian Motor Vehicles (Amendment) Bill, 1938. 

In these meetings, various matters of long-standing importance were examined 
and brought to a stage nearer settlement. Moreover, four informal meetings of 
the Standing Committee were held in Febniary, June, November and December 
of 19S^ and one formal meeting of the Standing Committee was also held in 
J)ecember last. Jt 

I shall now recapitulate the progress made during these two years with 
regard to certain important matters : 

(a) The question of attachment of British liaison officers to Indian States 
forces units in the event of civil disturbances in the States has been satisfactorily 
settled and the amendments proposed by the Standing Committee to the relevant 
memorandum of the Government of India have been adopted. 

(b) The old pending question of the restrictions imposed by the Government 
of India on the manufacture and export of salt by Durbars was also examined. 
This examination showed that no restrictions existed which were contrary to the 
stipulations of a treaty or agreement with the concerned States and that most of 
the Statps had no grievance on the subject. The question was, therefore, dr(mped. 

(c) The question was also taken up, that whereas attested copies of judicial 
documents granted by a court in British India were admitted in evidence in State 
courts, att&ted copies granted by Indian States’ courts were not so accepted by 
courts in British India, unless they were countersigned 1^ the Political Officer 
concerned, notwithstanding the fact that the Indian Evidence Act had b^n 
ademted by almost all the States. The Political Secretary has intimated that 
authorisation under Section 79 of the Indian Evidence Act, which had 

been granted in suitable cases would appear to meet the object in view. This 
information was accordingly circularisea to all the States. 

(d) The question oc riparian rights of Indian States, which had been 
settlement for a number of years, reoaved further consideration, and it was decid^ 
that as Section 130 to 134 (u Uie Government of India Act, 1935, dealing exclusively 
with water disputes offered a reasonable compromise, it was not necessary to 
proceed with the matter any further. This question was accordingly dropped. 

(e) A satis&ctory settlement was also reached over the question of 
fo criminals between the Indian States and British In^a of vfhich 

were notified to the States through a circular on the subject issued in July, l^Soo. 

(D The question of appointment of the shares of Indian States in th e 
ceedi of the suxcliarge on petrol was originally decided alter negoilatioiis between 
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the OoTernmeDt of India and the Chamber of Prinoee. Complaints were, however, 
leceived from a large number of States, against the revised tormula of distributions 
of surcharge among the Indian States, whose petrol consumption during the year 
was bdow one lakh gallons. The matter was carefully eaamined ana it appeued 
&at certain difficulties suggested by the States concerned were really genuine " 
and deserved to be removed. The matter was accordingly taken up at the last 
formal meeting of the Standing Committee, when the Political Secretary intimated 
that the su^estions made wouldiL be examined with the help of the Government 
of India Department concerned. Let us hope that a satisfactory solution of the 
difficulties or the States wilMm found as early as possible. 

The extradition arrangqpents between the States and Burma, after its 
separation from India, were settle on the basis of atatuB quo^ through an 
Order-in-Council under tha.]fugitive Offenders Acts of 1881 and 1915. 

(h) The question of the reorganisation of the Indian States Forces was 

thoroughly examined by a Committee of Ministers under the resourceful chairman- 
ship of Nawab Samad Ya« > -3nng, Army Secretary to H. E. H. the^Kixam’s 
Government, Hyderabad. The report of tliis Committee was later coilbidered by 
the Standing Committee. In the meantime, the Chatiicld Committed came to India 
to consider the Indian Defence Reorganisation Plan, and to investigate jnto the 
military and financial aspects of the problem of Indian Defence. « ^ 

We were invited to meet the Chatfield Committee in order to api^se 
them of the general viewpoint of the States on matters within UpbierniB of re&ence 
of the Committee, The Standing Committee appointed a sub-committee consisting 
of Their Highnesses of Bikaner, Patiala and myself to meet the Chatfield Committee. 
We met them in January last and frankly urged the States’ point of view. The 
Chairman and members of the Committee seemed to appreciate fully the importance 
of the States in any scheme of Indian Defence and symputlietically listened to all 
we had to tell them. I^et us hope that the recommendations of this Committee will 
soon help to place the defence services of India and the States on a proper footing. 

(i) A reservation was made in 1936, excluding the States from the intciiiatio- 
nal obligations undertaken under the Slavery Convention. Enquiries made from the 
States, however, went to show that no slavery existed in Indian States and that tlie 

E )8ition in regard to forced labour did not compare unfavourably with that of 
ritii^ India. The reservation of 192G was accordingly eliminated. 

(j) 'Jhe p(^mon as regards rqtroccssion of jurisdiction over railway lands, 
together with allied matters, was also pursued further. Some of the pending oues- 
tions have satisfactorily been settled and relevant notifications and circulars have 
already been issued to the States. A few important questions are still under active 
negotiations and it is ho()cd that they will, before long, be settled with due regard 
to the reasonable viewpoint of the States. 

(k) The imfjortant question of the reorganisation of the Chamber of Princes, 
so as to make it fully ];p|>re8entative of the big and small States was alio taken up ; 
and it is gratifying to note that the prof)OBra scheme was adopted, without any 
dissentient, by a very representative conference of Rulers and representatives of 
States held in Bombay in November, 1938. 

I shall refer to the scheme in detail when the draft resolutions regarding the 
proposed reorganisation of the Chamber of Princes come up for consideration. 

The Standing Committee resolved to commemorate the eminent services of 
Their late Highnesses the Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior and the Maharaja Jam Sahib 
of Nawanagar, by putting up their poitraits or busts in the hall of the Chamber of 
Princes. In this connection, Their Highnesses of Sachin. Mandi. Bilaspur and 
Dungarpur issued a joint appeal inviting a donation of Rs. 200 each from the 
memoerB and representative members to meet the cost of these memorials. As 
expectec^ the respond to this appeal has been very encouraging and within a couple 
m months, a sum of Rs. ^200 has already been received from the various States. 

w® grateful to Your Excellency for approving the proposal to set up busts of 
Jhcir ^ Highnesses, which was our preference also, and we shall be further grate- 
ful if Your Excellency will be pleased to issue the necessaiy directions for ^ 
structural ehangos necessary for this purpose. 1 feel confident that the proposal will 
meet with unanimous approval. 

The proposed enlargement of the Chamber of Princes, through the inclusion of 
nem members in thdr own right, who aze entitled to it on well-defined tests, has 
also reached the final stagM of negodations. In the review of work at the last 
Ghembar session by His mgh&ess the then GlumceU<w it was pointed oat 
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regard to this (juestion, that the Governm^t of India were awaiting unanimous 
expression of opinion from the Princes. We have fortunately succeed^ in making 
recommendations at our Bombay Conference without any dissentients. 

We hope and request that a sympathetic and satisfactory settlement of this 
long pending problem may now be made as early as possible. Last but not the 
leastj this period has involved very heavy flow of correspondence, in which 
advice sought had to be given to various States on many pressing problems. 

This concludes the review of the main work done during these two years. The 
results aehieved are the fruits of joint effort on which I wish to offer my grateful 
tl^ks to Your Excellency as our President and to my collea^es of the Standing 
Committee. 1 am also obliged to my friend, *the Hon. Sir ^rtrand Glancy, his 
Joint Secrets^ and to his Department for their valuable assistance and advice. 
Moreover, I wish to record my genuine appreciation of the Standing Committee of 
Ministers, of the various Other Special Committees and of the Chancellor’s Secretary 
and his staff who have all made substantial contributions towards achieving these 
results. 


Joint Conference of Princes & Ministers 


• The importance of the joint action on the part of the Princely Order both in 
regard to Federation and constitutional and other reforms in the States, was stress- 
ed by His Highftess the Jam Saheh of Nawanagar^ Chancellor of the Chamber of 
Princes, presiding at a joint conference of Indian Princes, representatives of certain 
Eulers and States’ Ministers at the Taj Mahal Hotel, Bombay on the 10th. June 1939. 

The conference was attended by 50 Princes, about 50 representatives of States 
authorized to represent their Rulers and about ten other Ministers and secretaries. 
A message from His Exalted Highness the Nizam wishing success to the meeting 
was read at the conference. 

After His Highness the Chancellor had spoken, Their Highnesses of Bikaner. 
Dewas (Junior Branch), and Panna addressed the conference. Sir Akbar Hydari, 
Mr. Madhav Bao of Mysore, Mr. Zaidi of Bampur and Mr. Zutshi of Bewa ex- 
pressed their views with regard to the general and political aspects of the revised 
draft of the Instrument of Accccssion. 


In his speech His Highness the Chancellor said : representative 

nature of our gathering is a clear proof that we are fully alive to the import- 
ance of the issues which await our decision. We meet at a critical time. The main 
item for our consideration is the revised draft of the Instrument of Accession and 
connected papeis. For years our representatives have collaborated with the repre- 
sentatives of His Majesty’s Government and of British India to evolve a satisfac- 
tory scheme for an All -India Federation. Throughout those discussions we made 
it clear that our willingness to consider entering such a^ scheme would depend on 
the effective inclusion, in the final picture, of the essential "^safeguards and conditions 
which we have consistently urged. 

“The final picture of the federal scheme under the Government of India Act, 
1935 it now before us and within the next two months we are called upon to signi- 
fy our willingness to accede or not to accede to Federation on the basis offered 
under the revised draft of the Instrument of Accession. The importance of our 
decision in this matter to the States, to India and to the Empire cannot be over- 
emphasized, and therefore any decision that we may reach here must be based on 
the fullest possible appreciation of our grave responsibility in the matter, 

“The examination of the revised draft of the Instrument of Accession and 
connected papers was in the first instance, referred to the Hydari Committee, ihis 
committee included on it some of the most experienced and trusted Ministers ot 
the States and it had the privilege of having a distinguished chairman in tnac 
veteran statesman, the Bt. idon. Sir Akbar Hydari, whom I am glad to welcome 
here in our midst. I feel confident that you will all join me in expressing our 
grateful appreciation of the signal service which this committee has rendered to ^ 
States, to India and to the Empire by its constructive, courageous and far-signteu 
report on this very delicate question. , j 

“Ah important conference of Ministers met recently in Gwalior under mo 
chidrmanship of Sirdar 0. S. Angre to examine the revised draft instrument a^ 
they forwarded their report to me, as the Chancellor, for circulation to States w 
that it may be recognim that the Ohamb^ is the tribune cl all States, big 
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small, whatever their regions or views. The Gwalior RemTt has been a helpful 
contribution, for which our appreciation is due to the chairman and members of 
this conference. It is gratifying to note that on the main issues involved, the 
Hydari Committee and the Gwalior Conference, shorn of the pudding of confusing and 
changeable legal opinions, have independently reached almost identical conclusions. 

*^You will be glad to learh that yesterday afternoon the Princes assembled in 
Bombay met among themselves and came to the unanimous conclusion that they 
regard a generally agreed line of action amongst the States essential to the efficacy 
of any decision which may be reached by this conference. 

^It should be the endeavour of this conference to bring the States to a com- 
mon foAuula with regard to their line of reply, bo that the future policy 
assures the int^ity of units, the unity of India and the onlered progress of the 
conntiy as a seli'governing and autonomous Dominion of the British Commonwealth. 

•1 would be failing in my duty at this conference, if I did not refer to certain 
important questions which are of general interests to the Stab s. The first point to 
which I wish to refer is the question of internal reforms in the States. 

'^It is gratifying to note that the Eulers and Governments of various States 
have already announced constructive reforms and programmes of beneficient activi- 
ties for their States, while in various other cases, the proposed reforms are actively 
receiving the consideration of the States* authorities concerned, with due regard^to 
local conditions and resources. It is obvious that no genuine well-wisher of the 
States can reasonably advocate any exact pattern of constitutional or administrative 
reforms or a uniform pace of progress for one and all the States. The course of human 
events cannot very well be shaped to an exact model of the articles manufactured 
in a factory. I can, however, state with confidence and authority that God willing, the 
Indian Eulers will not be found wanting in any reasonable and generous contribu- 
tion which they may be called upon to make towards the ordered progress of the 
States, and of their motherland. 

^In this connexion, though the question of reforms within individual States 
rests primarily with the Eulers and Governments of the States concernod, the 
Eulers in their meeting yesterday have unanimously desired to recommend to the 
individual States the desirability of testing their administrations, where needed, 
with the following basic tests 

(A) That speehil efforts should be made to have (I> clear and codified laws 
ensuring a reign of law for the States ; (II) judiciary properly manned by qualified 
law graduates or by persons with recogniz^ judicial training and integrity : and 
(III) efficient and adequate police force supervised by^competent officers with effec- 
tive modem arms and equipment. 

(B) That, unless already done, there should be a clear demarcation between 
the personal expenditure of the Euler and the State expenditure, and the former 
should be fixed on a reasonable basis as resolved by the Chamber of Princes. 

(C) That five or ten years programme on a clear cut plan should be prepared 
for the beneficent activities in the States, such as education, medical relief, agricul- 
ture, health, road development, etc. 

(D) That the States Government should keep in close touch with the latest 
ameliorative legislation in British India and the Indian States, which may be 
suitable to their local conditions, such as indebtedness relief ana give it prompt 
consideration. 

(E) That the advisability may be considered of issuing a standing order 
within our States to the effect tliat any bonafide complaint supported on personal 
knowledge by certain prescribed number of disinterested local State subjects of 
good repute resident in the area concerned alleging corruption or undue harassment 
against any State official, shall be duly inquired into. 

'‘Let it not be understood, however, that I regard the criticisms generally level- 
led with regard to the aforesaid points, against the States administrations often 
without adequate enquiries, as justified. Ou the other baud, I emphatically support 
the remarks of Bis Excellency the Viceroy in his opening address at the last 
Chamber session to the effect that it can not be denied 'there nave been many cases in 
which the States have been subjected to attacks which were entirely un^nded’ 
Neverthdess, a Ruler, according to our traditions, is great not by what he givea. 
with due regard to the genius of his people, and no false notion of prestige need 
dissuade us from removing the legitimate grievances of any of oar people, and 
from 'making our fullest possible contribution to maintain the reign (d lair sod 
ordered progress widtin our States. 
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‘‘It must, however, be recognized by all true friends of the States that there 
is no greater imp^iment to good Gk)verQmeat and reign of law in a State than 
the weakening of its Ruler’s authority ; and furthermore, that in the sphere of 
reforms, prudence and farsight often enjoin even on the most enthusiastic and liberal 
administrator the duty of paying due regard to local conditions and resources. 

**Ybur Highnesses and gentlemen, the organization which deserves our consU 
deration is that of subversive movements organized by a section of British Indians 
against certain States. This recent unfortunate and unwise tendency, if allowed to 
develop, must inevitably result in engendering bitterness and hostility, and prove 
detrimental to the unity and ordered progress of India. I have no desire to be 
involved in purely British India questions or controversies, but I feel that Mr. 
Qaiidhi’a recent statement recommending suspension of mass civil disobedience in 
the States and the recent public utterances of Sir Sikandar Hyat £hlm emphasizing 
the need of respecting the iut^rity of the States, are steps in the right direction 
which, if acted upon in a genuine spirit, should assist in improving the relations of 
States and British India, which must be the desire of every patriotic Indian. 

“In this connexion, the responsibility of the Paramount Power is particularly 
great, and the eyes of the States, and of law-abiding sections of British India are 
critically set on Simla, to see how far they would permit the territories of States, 
guaranteed under solemn pledges of the British Crown, to be invaded by subversive 
elements from British India.” 

Referring to the question of cooperative grouping of States for certain adminis- 
trative purposes, the Jam Saheb after stating that the matter had already been 
discussed said, “As the question is of an All-India importance, the Standing Com- 
mittee of Princes have apjxjinted a special committee of Rulers, with majority of 
those primarily concerned with this question, in order to see how far the various 
proposals now made are reconcilable with the sovereignty and the autonomy of the 
States concerned in accxirdance with the position taken up by the Princes in their 
reply to His Excellency the Viceroy’s opening address to the last Chamber session.” 

BESOLUTlOSrS 


The Conference was held for three days and concluded on the 12th. June after 
passing a resolution virtually rejecting the present Federal scheme as envisaged in the 
revised draft Instrument of Accession, circulated among the Princes a few months 
*ago. The following is the text of the resolution adopted by the Conference 

“The Conference of Princes and Ministers assembled at Bombay, having 
* considered the revised draft Instrument of Accession and wnccted papers resolves 
that the terms, on the basi# of which accession is offered, are fundamentally 
unsatisfactory in the directions indicated in the report of the Hydari Committee 
of Ministers and confirmed by the recommendations of the Gwalior Conference 
and are therefore unacceptable. 

“At the same time, the Conference records its belief that it could not be the 
intention of His Majesty’s Government to close the door *on an All-India 
Federation.’” 


The Hydari Committee Report 

The Hydari Committee on Federation which met in Bombay in April 1939 under 
the chairmanship of Sir Akbar Hydari, Prime Minister, Hyderabad State, came to 
the conclusion that the terms of the draft Instrument of Accession were unsatisfactory 
from ^e point of view of treaty ikhts, rights of internal adipinistration and the 
economic rights of the States. The Committee suggested modifications in the 
draft on these three points, 

The Committee in its report reiterated its conviction that '*there is in fact no 
alternative ideal for India except that of an All-India Federation, provided it ensures 
all the essential safeguards advocated by the Committee and offers effective assuraucc 
of continued autonomy and int^rity of the States.” 

The report addeu : “The Committee comes to the unanimous conclusion that 
the draft Instrument of Accession and other drafts circulated on the basis of whiw 
accession is offered are fundamoitally unsatisfactory in the directions noted by it* 
The Committee finds it difficult to believe that it is the intention either of pis 
Majesty’s Government or the Government of India to close the door on Federation. 
If the vital matters, to which the Committee has drawn attention, can be satis^- 
torily adjusted, the Committee is of the opinion that there would th^ exist a satis- 
factoi7 basis on whi<^ accession could be concluded by individual States with due 
regm to the particular interests of each.” 
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Referring to the general clauses of the Instrument of Accession, the Hvdaii 
Committee pomts out that while in the former draft instruments, there was a limi- 
tation on the exercise of the executive authority of the F^eration in the State, 
that limitation has now been omitted in the revised drafts. The Committee em- 
phasizes that the limitation referred to correctly stated the position hitherto under- 
stood by His Majesty's Government and the States and that as a matter of form, 
it was correet and was based on a relevant section of the Government of India 
Act, 1935. 

The Committee states that in the course of its discussions, it was pointed out 
that some States stron^^ly favoured tlie further inclusion in the instrument of 
the two clauses dealing with the separation of pa amountey from the Federal sphere 
and vice versa^ 

With T 0 |i;ard to the question of defence, tlm Committee is of the opinion that 
the position has not been made ns clear as it should have boon in such a vital 
matter. The Committee does not feel entirely satisiieil that this oblij^ation of the 
crown to the States and relationship regarding paramouni.;/ will remain uua(lci*tlKi 
by accession without appropriate limitation. 

Dealing with customs, the Committee considers that any limitation on the 
power to alter the existing rate cannot be accepted bv the States concerned, while 
the amendments now projiosed are a reversal of past uecisions of a vital character 
and had been proposed without giving the States likely to be eilected even an 
opiH>rtunity of stating their objections thereto. 

As regards railways, the Committee states that despite the imnrovement effected 
in the prasent position through the provision of the llailway Tribunal, the sugges- 
tion of unqualified accession to that item in the Federal list goes far beyond any- 
thing which the States have ever contemplated. 

Under the item ‘‘Excise duties*’ the Committee states that in the matter of 
finance, its views are well-known. It was tx)inted out that the date fixed, namely March 
31, 1937, for deciding whether a State should be allowed to retain any item of excise 
revenue must operate harshly upon its financial resources. That dato should be the 
date of the inauguration of Federation and if and when the distribution of excise duty 
among the federating units takes place by federal legislation, the States concerned 
shall not receive less than what at the advent of Federation, they will be entitled to. 

The Committee considers that tlie proposed administration agreement falla 
far short of what had been contemplated throughout the discussions. The present 
draft does not ensure that administration of federal laws will be reserved to the 
States. ; 

The Committee views with great concern the proi)oded amendments to entries 
relating to customs and the proposal to insert a new action in the Government of 
India Act. 

Referring to treaty righ s, the committee states that at present a treaty right 
cannot be extinguished by the unilateral action of one party. It feels that it will 
be a very serious change in the status of treaty rights, if, through accession, they 
are to be so extinguished, and the fact that the Governor-Gooeral in his individual 
judgment will determine whether it is profjer in the circumstances that the Federal 
Ijegislature should be i)ermitted to do so is not a sufficient safeguard. 

The Committee also feels that States which have im^iortant treaty rights, re- 
lating to matters to which they had been asked to accede and not being rights which 
they are prepared to waive on accession, might find great difficulty in acceding on 
the basis at present offered. The Committee anticipates that in many cases it will 
not be found to be the intention of the Crown Representative that treaty rights 
should be waived^ and it ought not to be difficult to aevise by amendment, if neces- 
sary, of the provisions of the Act, at a moment when many amendments, some of 
them of substance, are being introduced by His Majesty’s Government, a suitable 
method of suitably safeguarding such rights. 
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A Survey of Reforms in the States 

Following is a survey of the events in the Indian States in the year 1938 issued 
by Dr, Pattabhi Sitaramyya^ President of the All-India States’ People’s Confer- 
ence and members of the Working Committee of the Indian National Congress - 

The wide gulf that has for over a century separted fhe Indian States is being 
rapidly bridged up. It may not take long for the two ends to meet and the bridge 
declared open for traffic. Then India shall have become one and indivisible. As 
the year 1938 closes, it is but meet that we should rapidly survey our achievements 
during the past twelve months notably during the past few weeks, during which 
the labours of the year have become single-pointed and begun to bear fruit. * 

The Jamsaheb of Nawanagar has recently granted revenue relief to his^ub- 
jqpts to the tune of three lakhs and has made Nawanagar Municipality into a 
public body. It is stated that the popular discontent has not nevertheless subsided 
and that the agitation continues to be in existence in one form or other. 

In Dhrangadhra^ the State has declared the Municipality a pubic body. Yet 
we are told that there is discon ten tvamongst the people on the ground that the 
body is not invested with all the powers due to it, iii the day-to-day work. 

The movement in Rajkot stands as the most outstanding movement in the 
States in recent years. For the intensity of feeling within the State as well as the 
extensive support that the movement secured from outside, for the virtual identifica- 
tion of the Congress with the movement, for the orderliness and discipline with 
which the movement has been conducted based upon the twin principles of Truth 
and Non-violence, for the effective support of Mahatma Gandhi in bringing the 
movement to a close through the dynamic leadership of Sardar Vallabhbhai, there 
is nothing to compare with the recent events in the llajkot State. The Bajkot State 
has a revenue of only six lakhs, while Bhavnagar’s revenue approaches 3 crorc, 
and that of Nawana<^ar’s ranges about seventy lakhs. Yet Bajkot is made the 
headquarters of the Kathiawar States and therefore it leads them all. That is the 
reason the Bajkot movement has been assigned the great importance which has been 
associated with it these several weeks. The country’s thanks are due to Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel for this victory. 

A Conference of the peoples of the States of Cutch, Bajppla and Bhavnagar 
and Nawanagar is about to be held at an early date and we learn that the Nawab 
of Juna^adh seems to have consented to give to the peopl^ of his State a voice in 
the administration of the State. 

The Rajpipla Buler appears to be interested in rural uplift activities and has 
sent his Dewan to see for himself some of them. He has been pleased to recognise 
the Praja Seva Mandal and sanctioned an annual grant of Bs. 2,000 to the public 
library. His Highness is interesting himself in the Wardha scheme of education 
and has announced that six State schools for boys and girls will be given over to 
tile Seva Mandal for the proposed experiment. 

The Bajkot struggle has influenced the Palitana people, who hold the first 
session of the State’s Peoples’ Conference on the 7th January, 1939, in the Palitana 
Durbar hall. Some revenue reforms seem to have been introduced by the Baja 
Saheb in three Mahalas of his State and the rebate that has been given in land 
revenue assessment in cash to all Mahalas in the Palitana, aggregate to one lakh of 
a total of 1,80,000 of rupees. 

In the small State of Hindol certain concessions have been granted by the 
Baja Saheb in response to the petitions from the people of the State abolishing 
betni, basad, megan (forced gifts given at the time of royal ceremonies) and granting 
full civil liberUeB and facilities for the people of the State to get wood without 
extra tax from the forest for fuel and for building purposes and for making agri- 
cultural implements. The Baja has announced the abolition of taxes on smt and 
kerosene. Besides the Baja Saheb has consented to reconsider the various forest 
laws, and grazing fees, betni and other taxes. . 

The Ramdurg Durbar has announced responsible government for the people of 
the State. It was stated that it was the policy of the State to establish responsible 
government in the State for the benefit of the subjects and for the greater associa- 
tion of the people with the administration of the State; The announcement will 
soon be follow^ up by the formulation of a constitution for responsible govern- 
ment and the appomtment of a popular Minister. 
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Kolhapur is the leading State in South Maharashtra. When Kolhapur moves, 
it may be expected that the rest of the States of Southern Maharashtra will make a 
move. Some time ago a b^inning was made in the direction of representative 
government by the introduction of local self-governing bodies and the grant of eight 
lakhs of rupees for the same. Now the Prime Minister has been directed to report 
upon the best manner in which such additional associations of the fieonle of the 
State with its administration can be brought about. To this end Uie Manaraja has 
started a Legislative Assembly with reference to the entire principality. There is no 
doubt that the reforms will not go beyond the Minto-Morloy reforms judging from 
the character of the announcement and the checks and balances with which ^ey 
have been hedged. 

The State Congress agitation has cropped up in Rajnandgaon State in a vigo- 
romtiorm in the Central India. Before the Satyagraha was started in right earnest, 
the^urbar has made an announcement indicating its dccusion to start advisory 
cou%ils for each of the seven parganas called Praja Sabhas w*'th two-thirds member- 
ship elected and the rest to be nominated by the Durbar well as tlie President. 
This scheme of reforms is considered by the people to bo extremely unsatisfactory. 
The absence of a Central Assembly based on deeded representatives of dhe subjects 
at the Centre is ground enough for a complaint by the State Congress people to 
whom the scheme is obviously unacceptable, and Mahatmaji is being consults by 
Mr. Euikar on the subject. 

In Mewar which is an ancient State, the discontent of the pooplo has been 
intensified the fact that the Government of India has transferred a portion of 
the British Indian territory of Ajmere-Mcrwara in spite of the opposition of the 
inhabitants of the area concerned. The satyagraha campaign at Udaipur and Nablia- 
dwar covered nearly 111 prisoners. 

In the midst of this confusion and chaos throughout, it is gladdening to note 
some cosmos is being evolved in the various States in India. The ^iiiet and 
unostentatious manner in which the Baja Babel) of Aundh has celebrated his aeven- 
tieth birthday by announcing the conferment of re8j)onsible government upon his 
subjects comes as a great relief. 

While large States like lly<lerabad, Udaipur, and Bikaner have made themselves 
well known for the restriction of civil liberties which have been imposeil upon the 
people of the State, it is a matter for congratulation that the Holkar of Indore has, 
in response to Ihc^ublic demand, admitted his sulm^cls to a greater ihensiire of 
civil liberties, by removing the restrictions upon hohling public meetings within 
the Indore municipal boundaries. 

Benares, it may be remembered, was only a zamindari till 25 years ago when 
it was made a State. The report of the CommitU'C njipointcd by the Maharaja 
of Benares in March 1938 to investigate the (picstion of creating a Legislative 
Council for the State has been submitted to His Ilighuess by the Chief 
Secretary of the State. The report is signed by four out of the five inembers. 
The remaining member, Mr. Harishankar Dube, proposes to submit a separate 
report shortly. 

It is a matter for gratification that the State Congress of Travancore has 
withdrawn that portion of the memorandum relating to personal matters and it is to 
be hoped that likewise it may suspend the civil disooedience movement in resi)onse 
to Mahatmaji's directions. The whole burden of direiaion of the movement in its 
further stages will then naturally fall on Maliatmaji himself. Judging from the 
events in Travancore, namely, the deputation of the Nairs for the reform of the 
voting system and reorganisation of the management, as well as representation of 
Dewosom, it looks as though the State is preparing itself for the inevitable next 

in the polity of the State. 

Finally, the Hyderabad State Congress ie to be congratulated on the prompt 
and decisive manner in which it has carried out the behests of Mahatmaji. There 
is a destiny that truly shapes our ends and Mohatmji stands at Shoguon as the 
one adviser of the whole of India in matters not only relating to provinces but 
also to the States. He has been now drawn into the fray, for Mahatmaji is 
always the first person to recognise movements based upon self-help. Those who 
have been accustomed to his ways during the last 18 years in regard to politic 
affidrs of British India so called would find nothing strange in his stopping the 
satyagraha movement io^Hyderabad, so far as it it is concerned with the p^tical 
aspect of the matter. The affairs of Hyderabad have been unfortufiately oompllca- 
ted by the incoming of the Hindu Civu liberties’ Union on the one hand, wUeb 
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might easily have dropped the prefix Hindu and loined the movement for political 
reform and the Ary a Samaj activitieB. The latter body has real grievancea relating 
to rights of worship and congregations. But of all moments that it should have 
chosen this moment for staging its battle can only be regretted from this one 
Btand-|)oint, namely, that it has come as a complication in the political movement 
which itself is being dubbed as communal organisation. Its association with the 
satyagraha movement would not enable the latter movement to outlive the bad 
name that was given to it before it was hanged. We are, however, glad to learn 
that the Aryan leaders are meeting Gandhiji. Four hundred men have gone to jail 
under the banner of the Hyderabad State Congress cheerfully and wholeheartedly. 
The fact that the list of prisoners included the names of men like Sri Kashinath 
Eao.Vaidya speaks volumes of the dignity and sense of responsibility which have 
been brought to bear upon the movement. For, it is well known that Kasii^th- 
raoji was a member of the lyenger Committee on Reforms. The cessation of the 
movement in Hyderabad is calculated to strengthen the political crop iu^ tW 
State, just as the transplantation of paddy seedlings would considerably help the 
yield of a bumper crop of paddy. 

Affairs in Kashmir have reached a lull but cannot continue so for long. 
JSaroda is likely to be the storm centre ere long. Mysore is still in the throes of 
delivery and an expectant world is jiwaiting the new birth with bated breath. 
The States in the Punjab have gone through the mill notably Ealsia. Patiala has 
come under a new regime and while broad visioned speeches are being delivered 
bJHihe Ruler, we are yet to hear of a tangible scheme of political reform in this 
slate. Bikaner continues to be as backward as ever before. Alwar, Gwalior and 
Nabha are under British Administration and there is no excuse for these States 
lagging behind those subject to absolute and personal rule of a prince. Jeypore 
has just emerged from an internecine quarrel and must now turn its attention to 
the civic liberties and political rights of its own people. Jodhpur is under the 
Dciq^anship of Col. Field and the extemment orders against friends like Jainarain 
Vyal have to be rescinded. 

In the Punjab, Malerkotla and Bhawalpur have seen their worst days and the 
Princes have to toe the line with their progressive compeers if the disturbances of 
two years ago have had any lesson for them. In the Bhulkan States of the 
Punjab, leaving alone Nabha and Patiala, there remains the third State of Kapur- 
thala an^ the Maharaja has just announced his decision to app^t without delay 
a Committee to report on the austion of reconstituting the State Assembly establi- 
shed in 1916 but not summoned for many years and it is gratifying to hear the 
Mahai'aja say that although his people have for long been accustomed to and 
remained contented with a benevolent personal form of government, yet modern 
political tendencies cannot be ignored. 

Cochin’s examule of Diarchy has been followed by the enlightened Prince of 
Sangli who has evolved a fine scheme of partial responsibility in respect of which 
Sj. Shankcr Bao Deo states that though it involves Diarchy, yet the obnoxious 
features of dual rule of which the British are one of the two parties may not be 
noticeable in a scheme worked out in a State. 

A Communique has been issued by the Jodhpur State authorities introducing 
Village Panchayats and a Central Advisory Board and District Boards while in 
Jaipur the changes have not advanced any father. 

Even in Dhenkanal a constitution has been promised with effect from the 
next financial year. One does not know what is brewing in Talcher. 



The All-India States’ People’s Conference 

Annual Session*— Ludhiana— ISth. & 16th. Februarjr 1939 

Presidential Address 

The compound of the Kundan Wood Factory was filled to capacity when 
the open session of the All-India States’ People’s Conference commenced at Ludhiana 
on the 15th. February 1989. After the singing of the 'Bande Mataram’ 
by a batch of girls, the address of the Chairman of the Eoccpiion Committee 
was xmd. Thereafter, Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru, ascending the rostrum, delivered 
his aaarcBB extempore in Hindustani. Following is the full text of Mr. Nehru’s 
address ; — 

Year after year this Conference of the people of the Indian States has met 
in session and discussed the problems of the States. Year after year it has raiaM , 
its voice in condemnation of the autocracy and misrule, the corruption and the 
degradation that has prevailed in many of fhete States. The labours of this 
Conference, and far more so of the National Congress have borne fruit, and to-day 
there is a mighty awakening among the people of the States. When in afw 
years, the history of India comes to be written, the year 1938 will stand out a^ 
the year of this awakening. The historian of that distant future will not wonder 
at this awakening ; but he will marvel that the millions who inhabit the Induui 
States submitted tor generations to intolerable and appalling conditions, and that 
a system of government which had long vanished in other parts of the world still 
continued in India. 

The year 1938 has become history and we stand on the threshold of 1939. 
The movement for freedom gathers pace and the whole of India looks with 
sy&pathy and understanding on this great struggle in the States. At tliis vital 
moment you have summoned me to this Conference and 1 have gladly come at 
YOur bidding. I come to you not only l>ecause I am intensely intei’csted in the 
freedom of the people of the States, but as the bearer of the goodwill of Ahe ssit 
of India and as a jlMge of our solidarity. 

Congress Hdsbanping Energy 

Many people have, in past years, criticised the attitude of the National 
Congress towards the States ana hcatra argument has taken place about intervention 
and non-inteiTcntion. That criticism and argument have perished with the yesterday 
tliat has gone and arc meaningless to-day. Yet it is worthwhile to consider briefly 
the development of Congress policy in regard to tlie States. I have not always 
approved of all the expressions of this policy or liked the emphasis on certain 
aspects of the problem. Hut 1 am convinced that this fundamental policy was 
correct one under the circumstances, and, indeed, subs^uent events have Justified 
it completely. A polic;y, aiming at vital change or revolution, must keep in touch 
with reality and the conditions that prevail. As these conditions change, that 
])olicy changes. Brave w’ords and gestures or strongly-worded resolutions, out of 
touch with onjcctive conditions do not bring about that pregnant atmosphere out 
of which revolutionary change is born Nor can that condition be created artificially 
or mass movements launched unless the masses themselves are ready and preparra. 
The Congress realised this and knew of the unpreparedness of the people in the 
States ; it husbanded its energy in the struggle outside, well realising that this 
was the most effective method of influencing the Btates’ people and makiug them 
ready for tlieir own struggle. 

No Question of Intervention 

The Haripura resolution was a landmark in the evolution of Cong^ policy 
and it enunciated this clear language. The integrity and unity of Indig was an 
essential part of the independence we worked for, ana the same full measure of 
politidil»^'ial and economic freedom was to come to the Btates as to the rest ci 
India. There could be no compromise on this, and the Congress declared afresh 
in favour of full Respoaaible Government and the guarantee of civil liberty in the 
States. Further, it declared to be its right and privilege to work lor the attainment 
of these objectives in the Btstes. There was no qusstioii oi aon^intervenUoii f the 
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CongresB, as representing the will of the Indian people, recognises no bars which 
limit its freedom of activity in any matter pertaining to India and her people. It 
is its right and privilege and its duty to intervene in any such matter wnenever 
the interests of India demand it Not to do so would be to deny its own function 
and to betray the cause which it seeks to represent. 

Bui it is for the Congress and the people of India to determine when and 
where they will intervene and. what policy they must pursue, so that their 
intervention might be effective and fruitful of results. The limitation, if any, is 
of its own making, or is caused by external circumstances which it is wi^e enough 
to recognise. No outside authority can limit the function of the Congress, just 
as no power or authority can set bounds to the aspirations or advancement of the 
Indian people. 

The Congress knew well that the backwardness of the States hindered our 
national progress and that there could be no freedom for India unless the States 
ceased to be what they were. The Congress was eager to bring about this essential 
and vital change, and yet it knew that the change could only come about from 
below, when the people of the States grew self-reliant and organised and capable 
of shouldering the burden of their struggle. It emphasised this. Not to have 
done so would have been to mislead and encourage vain delusion, and delay the 
building up in the States themse}yes of organisations which would represent the 
strength and will of the people. 

. One Mighty Struggle 

The wisdom of the Congress stands amply justified to-day when we see 
^e developments that have taken place since Haripura. All the States are astir 
and in many of them powerful mass movements are functioning. The people of 
the States arc rapidly coming into line with the rest of India ; they are no longer 
a burden and a dead-weight keeping us back. They are setting the pace for India 
to-day and our national i^litics are dominated by their struggle. The time has 
come, therefore, for the integration of those various struggles in the States inter se 
and with the major struggle against British Impeiialism. There are no longer 
many different struggles going on for independence ; there is only one mighty 
struggle for India’s fiwom. though its aspects may vary and though its battle- 
grounds may be many. As Gandhiji has said, the struggle for liberty, whenever 
it takes place, is a struggle for all-India. 

It is in the fitness of things that at this moment of vital Crisis for the States, 
India’s leader, ever thinking of her freedom and jealous of her honour, should step 
out and in his ringing voice of old, that we remember so well, give faith and 
courage to our people. Gandhiji’s lead has finally settled all the old arguments 
that obscured the issue, and that issue stands out now clear and definite. 

Gut of Date System 

There are about six hundred States in India— big ones and small ones and 
tiny ones, which one cannot even place on the map. Iliey differ greatly among 
themselves and some have advanced industrially and educationally, and some have 
had competent Rulers or Ministers. The majority of them, however, are sinks of 
reaction and incompetence and unrestrained autocratic power, sometimes 
exercised by vicious and degraded individuals. But whether the Ruler 
happens to be good or bad, or his Ministers competent or incompeteiR, 
the evil lies in the system. Tliis system has vanished from the rest of the 
world and, left to itself, it would have vanished from India also long 
ago. But in spite of its manifest decay and stagnation, it has been propped up 
and artificially maintained by British Imperialism. Offspring of the British power 
in India, suckled by Imperialispi, for its own purposes, it has survived till to-day, 
though mightv revolutions have shaken the world and changed it, empires have 
collapsed ana crowds of Princes and petty Rulers have fadw away. That system 
has no inherent importance or strength, it is the strength of British Imperialism 
that counts. For tis in India, that system has in reality been one of the faces 
of imperialism. Therefore! when conflict comes, we must recognise who our 
opponent is. 

Those Treaties 

We are told now of the so-called independence of the Btate and of their 
treaties wi^ the Paramount Power, which are sacrosanct and inviolable 
ently must go on for ever and ever. We have recently seen what happ^® ^ 
int^mationar treaties and the most sacred of covenants when they do not suit u» 
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purpoBeB of imperialism. We have seen there treaties torn iip^ .. friends and allies 
basely deserted and betrayed and the pledged word broken by England and France. 
Democracy and freedom were the sufferers and so it did not matter. But when 
reaction and autocracy and imperialism stand to lose, it does matter, and treaties, 
however moth-eaten and harmful to the ^>coi>le they miglit be, have to be preserved 
It is a monstrous imposition to bo asked to put up with these treaties of a century 
and a quarter ago, in the making of which the people had no voice or say. It is 
fantastic to expect the people to keep on their chains of slavery, im]>OBcd U|)on 
them by force and fraud, and to suhmit to a system which crushes the life-blood 
out of them. We rccoguisc no such treattes and we shall in no event accept 
them. The only final authority and paramount power that wo recognise is 
the will of the people, and the only tiling that counts ultimately is the good ^ 
the people. 

Independence of States 

A new theory of the iudcpeiidcnec of the States has advanced in recent 
years, and it has been advanceil by the very I*ower that holds them in an iron 
grip and keeps them in subicctioii. Neither history nor constitutional law give 
any justification for this, ana if we examine the origins of these States, most of 
their Rulers would he reduced to tiie status of fwanl barons. But wo need not 
trouble ourselves with legal research, as the practice and facts arc plain enough. 
This practice has been for the Brilish Tower to dominate these States coTn]dotely 
anti its slighest gesture is a comniand to them, which they disobey at tlicir peril. 
The Tolitical l>e]iartmcnt of the Governmeut of Iniiia jaills the strings and the 
puppets dance to its tunc; the local Resident is the master of the sitiiution; and 
latterly the luwtice has grown of Britisli olllcials being imiosed as Ministers of 
the Rulers of the States. If this is independence, then it will bo inteiestiiig to 
learn how it dilRu-s from the most abject subjection. Iheic is no indcj endence in 
the States, and there is going to bo none, for it is hardly possible geographically 
and it is entirely opposed to the conception of a united free India. It is coiic<^i- 
vable and desirable in the case of the larger Ht4itc for them to Jiave a great deal of 
autonomy within the framework of an Indian Federation. But they will Jiavo to 
remain integral parts of India and the major matters of common concern must 
be controlled by a democratic Federal Centra Internally, they will have Responsi- 
ble Government. ^ „ 

Adndh Ruler’s Example 

It is clear that the problem of the Stales would be easy of solution if the con- 
flict was confined to the people and the Ruler. Many of thf3 Rulers, left to them- 
selves, would ultimately line themselves with the people and if they hrsilatod to do 
so, the pressure from below would 8(X)n induce them to change their minds. Not to 
do so would imF»cril their position and the only alternative would be complete re- 
moval. The Congress and the various Praja Mainhils have so far made every effort 
to induce the Rulers to side with their jHJople and establish Responsible Govern- 
ment. They must realise that for them not to agree to do so will not stop the 
coming of freedom to their {people ; their opiHisition will only place an insurmount- 
able barrier between them and their people, and an arrangement between tlie two 
will then become exceedingly difficult. The map of the world has changed many 
times during the last hundred years ; empires have ceased to be and new countries 
have arisen. Even now, before our very eyes, we see this map changing. It re- 
quires no prophet to say with confidence tluit the Indian States system is doomed 
even as the British Emjiire, which has so long protected it, is doomed. It is the |;>ath 
of prudence as well as ox wisdom for the Rulers to line themselves with their iieoplo and 
share with them in the new freedom, and instead of being despotic and disliked 
Rulers, with a precarious tenure, to be proud and eaual citizens of a great common- 
wealth. A few of the Rulers of the States have realised this and have taken some 
steps in the right direction. One of them, the Raja of Aundh, the Chief of a small 
State, has distinguished himself by his wisdom in granting Responsible Governmeni 
to his peoplOi ana in doing so with grace and good-will. 

Intervention of Gonqeebb 

But, nnhappily, most of them stick to thtdr old ways and show no signs of 
diange. They demonstrate afresh the lesson of bistoiy tnat when a clssa haa ful- 
filled its purpose and the world has no need of it, it decays and loses wisdom and 
all capacity. It cannot adapt itself to changing conditions. In a vdn attempt to 
hold on to what is fading away, it loses even what iRtle it might have xehnned. 
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The British ruling dsAses have had a long and' brilliant career and throughout the 
Nineteenth Century Ad after, they dominated the world. Yet to-day we aee them 
nerveless, witless, incapable of consecutive thought or action, and in a frantic attempt 
to hold on to some vested interests, ruining their great position in the world and 
shattering the proud edifice of their Empire. It is even so with classes that have 
fulfilled their function and outlined their utility. If the British ruling classes are 
manifestly failing, in spite of their prestige and tradition and training, what shall 
we say of our Indian Princes, who for generations past have grown up in 
decadence and irresponsibility ? The problems of Government require something 
more than a knowledge of how to manage polo-ponies, or recognise the breeds of 
dogs, or have the skill to kill large numbers of inoffenBive animals. 

But even if the Rulers of the States were willing, their willingness would 
not take them far. For the master of their immediate destiny is the agent of 
the British Government and they dare not offend him. We nave seen in the case 
of Rajkot, how a Euler, who was inclined to come to teims with his people was 
threatened with deposition, and how later he was made to break his words under 
pressure from British agents. Thus the con%t in the States is only incidentally 
with the Rulers. In effect, it is with British Imperialism. That is the issue, clear 
and definite. And that is why the interference of the British Power in the States 
against the people has a special significance. Wc see this on an increasing scale, 
not only by the Political Department of the Government of India and its many 
agents and Residents, but through its armed forces, as in Orissa. This interference 
in order to crush the popular movement is no longer going to be tolerated by us. 
The National Congress will certainly intervene with full vigour if the Government 
of India intervene to crush the people. Our methods are different ; they are 
peaceful, but they have been shown in the past to be effective* 

Gandhi’s Warning 

Gandhiji has repeatedly warned the British Govei-nment and its agents in 
India of the far-reaching consequences of tliis conflict. It is manifestly imposible 
for the conflict to bo confined to particular States and for the Congress, at the 
same time, to carry on Provincial Administrations, involving a measure of eo- 
Ogeratiou with the British authorities. If there is this major conflict then its 
^ects will spread to the remotest corners of India, and the question will no 
longer be a limited one of this State or that, but of the complete elimination of 
British Power. 


Choice before the People 

What is the nature of the conflict to-day ? This must be clearly understood. 
It varies slightly from State to State, but the demand everywhere is for full 
responsible government. Yet the conflict is not at present to enforce that demand, 
but to establish the right of organising i}eople for that demand. When this right 
is denied and civil liberties are crushed, no way is left open to the people to carry 
on what are called constitutional methods of agitation. Their choise then is either 
to submit and give up all political and even public activity, and to suffer a 
degradhtion on the spint and a continuation of the tyranny tliat oppresses them, 
or to resort to direct action. This direct acjion, according to our code, Ib 
perfectly peaceful Satyagraha and a refusal to\Bubmit to violence and evil, what- 
ever the oonsequences. The immediate issue to-day is, thus, one of civil liberties in 
most of the States, though the objective everywhere is responsible government. 

S i Jaipur the issue is in a sense still more limited, for the State Government 
jeots to the Praja Mandal organising &mine relief. 

Members of the British Government, in justifying their international policy, 
tell us frequently of thar love of "peace and their horror of the methods of force 
and violence in the solution of international or national problems. In the 
name of peace and appeasement, they have helped and encouraged international 
blackmail and gangsterism of the worst type and done moral injury to 
and freedom in Europe. By their policy they have enthroned the rule of unabashea 
violence in Europe and been parties to the greatest tragedv of our time— the defeat 
of the Republic of Spain, which has fought so magnificently and so long 
overwhelming odds. Yet these statesmen of Britain talk of the virtues of 
setUemeut and of the wickedness of force and violence. These pious sentiments are 
apffiied by them in Europe so that the forces of reaction and mi&ice might nave 
Add and an ample opportunity to crush freedom. 
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Civa. Libbrtibb 

W^t & W6 see in India and especially in the States? All attempts by os 
M pe^iu propuandi^ peaceful oiganisation, peaceful settiement are met by tbs 
taital violence of we btate authoritieB, backed by the armed might and politloil 
influen^ of the British Power. Thus, where changes are sought, howsoever legitima* 
tely and peacefully, in the direction of democracy and freedom, all such attempts 
must be put down rathlessly and with violence. But where changes are desired oy 
Faroism and Imperidism in their own interests and in order to crush Democracy 
and freedoms then violence and force are allowed full play, and the policy of pe ace 
is only meant to obstruct and hinder those who want to preserve their libertieSs 
Does any one still hold that tyranny and autocracy and corrupt administratioii 
must continue in the States? Does any one deny that all these must go and 
give place to free institutions? If sot how is this change to be brought about 
normally unless full opportunities are given for peaceful jiganisation and the 
developmcuit of an intelligent and self-reliant public opipI<>u< The full esUblish* 
ment of civil liberties is an essential nreliroiuary to any progress. It is an insult 
to India to ask her to tolerate in the^tates’ ordinance rule and the suppression 
of organisations and the prevention of public gatherings and methods, usually 
associated with the gangster. Are the States to remain vast prisons, where the 
human spirit is sought to be extinguished and the resource of the people are 
to be usra for the pageantry and luxury of courts, while Uie masses starve and 
remain illiterate and backward? Are the Middle Ages to continue in India under 
the protection of British Imperialism? 

Indian State’s Pborlemb 

In an important State in Kajputana, even tyi)ewriterB are discouraged and 
there is an ordinance dealing with them and requiring thdr registration. In 
Kashmir, a monstrous ordinance, framed on the lines of the onlinance promulgated 
for the Bunna rebellion some years ago, is the permanent law of the State. In the 
premier State of Hyderabad, civil liberty has long been non-existent and latterly 
accounts of brutal ill-treatment of peaceful satyagrahis have seen the light of day. 
The recent expulsion of hundreds of students from the Osmonia University for the 
offence of singing **Bande Mataram” privately is an astounding instance of the re|e- 
tionary mentmity which prevails in the governing circles of Hyderabad. ^ In Travail* 
core, the memoiy of the outrages of last summer is still fresh in our minds. But I 
do not wish to make a list of these States and their misdeeds, nor do 1 wish to 
discuss the problems of individual States, If I attempted to do so, this address ctf 
mine would never end. Here, where we meet, the Punjab States lie close to us and 
many of ^em liave long had an unsavoury reputation. 1'heir tale of .miwovernment; 
if we heard it fully, would fill our times. But, apart from the dithculties of time 
and space, I would prefer that you concentrated your attention on the wider problem 
which embraces all the States, which is in effect the Indian States problem, rather 
than lose ourselves in the maze of each separate problem. We must see the wood 
and not get lost in the trees. We must realise, and we must make others realise, 
that it is no longer possible to deal pietremeal with this great problem, for the free- 
dom of India is one and indivisible. 


Rajkot and Jaipuk 

But some States are in the forefront to-day in the struggle and they must be 
referred ta Some are peculiarly situated and require consideration.^ Mjkot and 
Jaipur occupy the stage to-day and both of them raise issues of all-India imiiortanoe. 
Many of our comrades are there engaged in the heat of the straggle, and have ben 
unable to join us in this Oonfereiuo because of that more important engagement. 
Rajkot has many lessons to teach us. After some months of conflict, it seoned that 
the people had won and we rejoiced. We saw how effectively the technique of our 
Struggle and the peaceful and heroic attitude of the people brought sucoeiiB to us. Irat 
we mid rejoiced too soon, and the plighted word of the Ruler was bipken and ^ 
straggle had to begin afrem All India knows how this hap{)ened and how Mtisk 
authority by pressure and threats came in the way of a settlement From thia m 
learn that we must never be misled by temporary success, we can never be auie « 
the triumph of our cause, till achievement has come. Promises and assuraneiMi wUl 
not be kept for the ml power does not rest with those who make tto promiM It 
rests with British Imperialism. In Jaipur there is an English c^eial who, though 
appointcri Prime Minmter by the Maharaja, is the ml ruler of 
on behaH of, and pibbably under the inafenietkmt of, the Folitioal Depmrtimt ef 
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the Goyemment of India. No one imagines that the youthful Maharaja has any 
important say in vital matters. No one supposes that the English Prime Minister 
could function as such for a day without the goodwill and suj^rt of the Govern- 
ment of India. The slightest disapproval of his policy by the Political Department 
would result in the immediate change of that policy or in his removal from his 
office. 

British Intervention in Orissa States 

In Orissa, the regrettable murder of the British Agent, Major Bazalgette, 
has led, as such acts, even when committed in a moment of folly always lead, 
to unfortunate consequences. The people of the Orissa States are backward and 
have to suffer for their lack of understanding of our basic principles. This act 
is a waining to us to conduct our movement in such a manner that the people 
realise its significance and adhere strictly to its policy of non-violence. For them 
to forget this is to injure their own cause. The reaction of the British Power to 
the tragedy of Kanpur was significant. Armed forces were brought from distant 
parts of India and a large concentration of^troops in Orissa proclaimed the might 
of the Paramount Power, what were these troops supposed to do ? There was 
no rebellion, no violent aggression. The starving peasantry fled at their approach 
and the State of Kanpur became an uninhabited wilderness. It is said that some 
trouble was feared from the backward jungle tribes the Gonds. Was the British 
Army in such numbers required to face the bows and arrows of these poor 
backward countrymen of ours ? But the Gonds have done nothing and will not 
do anything aggressive unless they are goaded by intolerable misery. They have 
to be met gently and their grievances removed. But the way of imperialism is 
different. It was not the possibility of any action by Gonds that brought the 
armed hosts to Orissa. The troops came to overawe the peasantry of the States 
and to strengthen the Kulers in opposing their demands. They were utilised to 
suppress the movement for freedom. This was an intervention of the most flagrant 
kind on behalf of the Paramount Power on the side of tyranny and corrupt 
administrations. Every one knows that some of the States in Orissa are the worst 
and most degraded of their kind in India. 

Quite apart from Kanpur and long before the murder of Major Bazalgette, 
there, tyrannical administrations of Dhenkanal and Talcher had oppressed their 
p^ple to such an extent that a great exodus had taken place from these States. 
From twenty to thirty thousand persons had crossed the boundaries of the States 
and entered the Province of Orissa. A demand came from the Kulers for the 
extradition from the Province to the States of the leaders of this exodus, so that 
they might be made to suffer for their opposition to the State administration. This 
demand was supported by the British authority. It was a demand, which no 
Congress Ministiy could aipree to without losing honour and betraying our comrades 
in the States and being false to our principles. We do not wish to shield any 
one who is ^ilty. we are perfectly prepared for a full enquiry. But the enquiry 
that is needed is an enquiry into offences and maladministration and oppression 
of the Dhenkanal and Talcher State Governments. It is these State authorities 
that shduld be tried for the sorrow and misery that they have brought on their 
people. 

The Major States 

The Governments of the major States have been apt pupils in some ways 
of British Imperialism. Among other things they have learnt the art of utilising 
communal differences to check popular movements. In Travancore, a powerful 
people's movement is opposed and sought to be discredited on the plea that it is 
a communal movement, consisting mainlj of ChristianB ; in Kashmir, the popular 
movement is called communal because it is largely Muslim in composition ; in 
Hyderabad, it is said to be communal because it is predominantly Hindu. The 
demands put forwaM on behalf ,pf these several movements might be, as they 
indeed are, wholly national with no communal tinge or bias m them but some 
excuse has to be found to discredit and oppose them and the plea of communalism 
is a useful one. . 

Hyderabad and Slaahmir are the two premier States in India and we mi^t 
have hoped that they would set an example to the other States by introducting 
institutions and Responsible Government. Unhappily both are exceedingly bimk- 
waid. politically and socially. Hyderabad is a prraominantly Hindu State 
Huslun ruling class } Kashmir is predominantly a Muslim State with a Hindu 
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ruling class. Both thus, present the same type of problems and both have the same 
background of extreme poverty among the masses, illiteracy, industrial backward- 
ness and undevelop^ resources. In painful contrast with this general \x>verty and 
wretchedness, the Rulers of both are probably the two richest individuals in India. 
Kashmir is slightly more advanced politically as it has a kind of L^islative Assem- 
bly, but this has little power, and the ordinances that obtain there are monstrous 
in their severity. In Hyderabad, we have probably the lowest level of civil liberty 
in India, and latterly attention has been drawn to the prohibition of even certain 
religious ceremonies. This low level in Hyderabad is not the reaction to any aggres- 
sive movement but has been for long the normal state of affairs. 

Charge of Communalirm 

It is distressing that in these two great States such conditions should 
prevail. It was natural that in both of them popular movements should 
grow up and spread to the masses. This took place in Kashiuir first and later in 
Hyderabad. It was inevitable that such movements should affect the great majority 
of the population— the Muslims in Kashmir and the Hindus in li^derabad. It, 
under the circumstances, they showed a certain communal tinge to begin with, it 
was not surprising. Even so they did not cease to be ])opular movements represent- 
ing the urge of the masses and their oblec^tive was a national one, which would 
bring relief and progress to all. To condemn them as communal movements was 
to blind one-self deliberately to the facts, and for the minority groups in either 
State to lend colour to this condemnation was to injure their own cause. For this 
meant that the minority was opposed to freedom and progress and clung in to 
some petty special privileges which it was thought that the present regime gave it. 

As a matter of fact the two movements progressively developed on national 
lines, and in Kashmir, I am glad to say, a number of wise and far-seeing Hindus 
and Sikhs threw their weight on the side of the popular movement and supported 
the 'National Demand* which asked for HesponBiblo Government. I am sure that 
in Hyderabad many far-socing Muslims will do like-wiso. The leaders of those 
movements in both the States realise the extreme importance of steering clear of 
communalism and have tried to do so. They must not weaken at any moment in 
^is, or else they will injure their cause. The minorities must also realise that it 
is inevitable that Responsible Government will come to the States, and freedom 
will bring rich gifts for them as much as for the others. To op[>osc this struggle 
of the people or to be passive 6])ectatorB in it is to prove unworthy of and false to 
the future that beckons to ns all. Because Hyderabad and Kashmir have essentially 
the same problem, though it has a different complexion in each, it should not be 
difficult to consider the two together and to offer the same solution, in so far as 
minority rights are concerned. ThAt solution should be in kceinng with the broad 
principles laid down by the Congress and must fit in with Responsible Government. 

Hyderabad Satyaoraha Bubpension 

In Hyderabad a peculiar situation arose some time back which resulted In 
producing a certain confusion in the public mind. The State Congress was declared 
an illegal organisation although its activity was the i^fectly peaceful and constitu- 
tional one of enrolling roeml)er8 and strengthening its organisation. But the State 
has been nurtured in the traditions of the mediaeval age and even this was objected 
to and stopped. The State Congress thereupon justifiably refused po agree to this 
ban and attempted to carry on their activities. This involved peaceful Satyi^raJia 
and hundreds suffered under it. About the same time or a little later, a religious 
organisation and a communal organisation also started some kind of Satyagraha. 
In the case of the religious orgaiusation the reason was the banning by toe State 
authorities of certain religious ceremonies and forma of worship which are com- 
monly practised all over India. It Is astonishing that the authorities should have 
taken this step, which strikes at the root of rriigious liberty in India and goes 
counter to the professed principles of every one. It was natutal that this should 
cause resentment. But it was unfortunate that Satyagraha should have been started 
on this basis at that time. This confused the issue and gave an excuse to the 
State authorities to put the demand for political freedom in the background. After 
careful consideration of ail the aspects o! Xhe situation, the State Oongim was ad- 
vised to suspend its Satyagraha so that the political issue might noibe mixed up 
with communal and relu^us ones. The State Conness thereupon suspended theur 
satyagraha. In spite of tlus, the Hyderabad authorities had not the wisdom eg 
the grace to rdeaee the Batyagrahi prisoners or to remove their extnKwdiiiery htOai 
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on the organisation. Unfortunately the communal and religious Satyagraha was 
continued by the other organisations and the communal aspect of the .question be- 
oame intensified and confiicts took place in the distant parts oi India. Those responsi- 
ble for it paid little heed to the consequence of their action, nor did they realise 
that a popular movement is an organic growth from below and cannot be artificially 
imposed /rom above. As a result of this, the political movement for freedom has 
received a setback and the communal issue dominates the scene. 

In Kashmir alsa the civil disobedience campaign was suspended last year to 
give a chance to the State authorities to retrace their steps and remedy some of the 
evils they had done. But they lack wisdom and grace also and in spite of this 
suspension, hundreds of civil disobedience prisoners, including the leader of the 
movement, Shaikh Mohammad Abdullah, continued in prison, and the infamous 
ordinance known as Notification 19-L, as well as the Seditious Meeting Act of 
1914^ still functions. 

It is obvious that both in Kashmir and Hyderabad, existing conditions cannot 
be put up with and if the State authorities continue to act in the manner ^ey 
have so far done, a resumption of civil disobedience will become inevitable. 

A Qbbat Cause 

None of us wants confiict, but in this dissolving age conflict surrounds us at 
every step and the world rattles back to chaos and the rule of brutal violence. 
None of us wants this chaos in India, for that is no prelude to freedom. 
Yet while we recognise that our strength grows, the forces of disruption 
and disintegration, of communalism and provincialism, of irresponsibility and narrow- 
mindedness also grow. We have to remember that British Imperialism, though 
weakening at its centre, is still a formidable opponent, and freedom will have to be 
purchased by many a struggle. Neither we nor any one else in the world can view 
the future light-heartedly, for the present is full of sorrow and disaster, and the 
immediate future of the world is wrapped in gloom. Yet in India there are gleams 
of hope though dark clouds assail us. And the brightest of these rays comes from 
the newly awakened people of the States. We, who presume to shoulder ^e burden 
of their struggle, have a heavy responsibility and it will require all our courage and 
our wisdom to discharge that faithfully. Strong language will not help us ; it is 
often a sigh of weakness and a substitute for action. It is action that is demanded 
to-day, wise and effective action, which takes us speedily to our goal, controls the 
forces of disruption, and builds up the united India of our dreams. Petty gains 
and advantages may lure us from time to time, but if they come in the way of the 
larger objective, they must be rejected and swept away. In the excitement of the 
moment we may feel inclined to forget our principles ; if we surrender to this incli- 
nation, we do so at our peril. Our cause is a great one, so must our means be 
above reproach* We play for high stakes, let us be worthy of them. Great causes 
and little men go ill together. 

Constituent Assembly op All-India People 

The freedom of the people of the States is a big enough thing, yet it is part 
of the laraer freedom of India, and till we gain that lai;^er freedom, it is struggle 
for us., n the Federation is imposed upon us, w^e shall fight it and sweep it away. 
Wherever the British Power intervenes against the people in the States, we shall 
have to face it. The time approaches when the final solution has to come— a Cons- 
tituent Assembly of M the Indian people, framing the constitution of a free and 
^temocratic India. The States’ People’s Conference has done good work in the past 
but this has been only a fraction or the work it might have done, It must turn to 
the efficient organisation of all its activities, so that it inight becomes clearing 
house for all that pertains to the States, and a source of h^ and inspiration to all 
our comrades in the struggle. It must help in building up Praja Mandals or 
people’s organisatiems in ^the States. It must take care to steer clear of all commu- 
nalism, and it must, idx>ve all, remember, and make others remember, that non- 
vioknee is the bati# of this struggle. 

It is our great good fortune that in this struggle we have the backing of me 
National Congress and the support of its leaders. Most chSering of all is the 
thought Hiat we have Gandhiji to guide and inspire us, 

Besbliittoiis—Sesoad Pay— -Iiudhiena— 16th. Febraary 1989 

Bajjkot, Jaipur and Kashmir figured prominently in today’s speeches 
dpee session ^ the Cboferenoe which, despite a persistent sandstorm, attractea a 
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larger gathering than yesterday. Most of the resolutions which emerged from the 
Bubiects Committee were disposed of to-day, leaving the Hyderabad resolution and 
another on civil liberties for to-morrow’s session. 

Prominent leaders were present^ including Dr. Kitohlew and several Punjab 
If. L. a’s, while among those who moved, and spoke on important resolutions were 
Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Mr. Chudgar, Dr. Lohia, Mr. Sirajul Hassan, Mr. 
Jailalji Kilam, and Mr. Baangdar Das. 

Messages, wishing the Conference success, were received from Mr. Shanker 
Rao Deo, Mr. Purshottamdas Tandon, Mr. 8. Satyamurthi, the hon. Mrs. Vijaya 
Pandit and Brimati Kamaladevi. 

Apart from a dozen delegates from Hyderabad (Deccan) who were participating 
in the States* People’s Conference, other Muslim leaders from tlie same State who 
arrived in Ludhiana to participate in the proceedings as Hyderabad delegates were 
not allowed by the Pi-esident to join the deliberations, as tlicy were not bona Ada 
delegates. He, however, permitted them to place their case ociore Uie Conference 
as independent members. To this, they declined to agree witlidrew. 

The Conference congratulated the people of Rajkot ^on their struggle and con- 
demned the breach by the Thakore Saheb of his agreement with Bardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel”. The conference wished success to the people of Rajkot, in their attempt 
to achieve Responsible Government in the State and condemned '^tbe unwarrantra 
interference by the Paramount Power in the internal afiairs of States” and warned 
Uie Paramount Power of ^the grave consequences”. 

Two other resolutions, passed by the Conference, protested against the arrest 
of Maneklal Varma, [.leader of the Praja Mandnl in Deoli. by the Mewar inyVice in 
the jurisdicton of Ajmer-Merwara, and against the ban placed on Beth Jamnalal 
Bajaj’s ent^ into Jaipur and congratulate Beth Jamnalal Bajaj on his vindication 
*^01 the civil liberties of the people of Jaipur”. 

The resolution on Travancore affairs, as passed by the Working Committee at 
Delhi, was adopted without any change. 

Proposing the Kajkot resolution. Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya drew attention to 
the signidcance of the Kajkot agitation, which was enhanced by Uic arrest of BrimaU 
Kasturibai Gandhi, and declare Uiat what was happening in Rajkot to-day would 
happen in some other Btate to-morrow. 

Supporting the resolution, Mr. Chudgar describe the course of negotiations 
between Bardar Vallablibhai Patel and Sir Patrick Cadell and felt that tiie Para- 
mount Power was now measuring swords with the Congress indirectly through the 
States for testing its strength to reject the Feerntion. 

Dr. Lohia propose the Jaipur resolution, which, in the meifie form, protest- 
e against tlie lines of administration in the Htaies and the ban on Beth Jamnalal 
Bajaps entry, appreciated the resolve of the Praja Maudal for conducting Batyagraha 
till it obtaine civil liberty. 

This resolution was adopte with one dissentient 

The Conference adopte, ail standing, a condolence resolution on the death of 
various State workers, including Messrs. Mani Bhankcr Trivedi, General Secretary 
of the All-India States’ Peoples Conference, Maiiilal Kothari, a pioneer work^, 
A. V. Patwardhaii, Provincial Secretary for Mabaraahtra, and others. 

Mr. Sirajul Haasan dealt with the various grievances of Uie Kashmir subjects. 
Mr. Jailalji Khilam, supportinj; the resolution on the subjeett, explained the nation- 
al demands put forward by his National Party to the Government and urged the 
need for res|H)Dsible Government to the Btate. 

The Conference passed a resolution appreciating the political awakening in the 
various States ail over India and the efforts of all public workers in those 
States to rouse in the masses a sense of their political ancf economic rights, urged 
those workers to organise constructive work such as khadi, prohibition, communal 
unity and the establishment of mass contact. 

By another resolution, the Conference congratulated the Raja Saheb of Aundh, 
who recently had introduced Reforms in hit State, and urged the other smaller 
States in the country to follow suit. 

Reaolutloiia— niM Day— Ladblaiia— 1701. February 1939 

The opinion that the Batyagraha campaign in Hyderabad waa inopportnne waa 
expressed at the (Conference, which concluouBd to-oay alter passing a numte of 
zeaolatioiie rdating to the various Btatee, 
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The reMlution on Hyderabad was adopted, incorporating Mr. Munshi Ahmed 
Din’s amendment, stating that the Conference was of the opinion that the Satyagr^a 
in Hyderabad, started with the object of getting rdigious disabilities removed, was 
inopportune as it tended to have communm rtpercussions and gave a pretext to the 
State to suppress the movement for Responsible Gfoverument under cover of 
communahsm. 

Speaking on the resolution, Maulvi Mahomed Sayyed and Mr. Oovind Rao 
descriM at length the state of affairs in the Hyderabad State and the efforts of the 
State Congress to bring about reforms in the State administration. 

^ Speakers from several States ventilated their grievances in the course of dis- 
cussion on the omnibus resolution, relating to the Punjab States. The resolution 
deplored; the backward conditions prevailing in the Punjab States, condemned the 
’‘repression” there and the restrictions imposed on the people’s activities and appeal^ 
to the people to organise themselves for the vindication of their rights. The Con- 
ference further held that the personnel and terms of reference of the committees 
appointed by the States of Patiala and Kapurtihala were unsatisfactory and inade- 
quate and urged that in order to make the reform schemes acceptable, they should 
be framed by committees having adequate representation from the local Praia 
Mandate. 

Proposing the resolution on treaties, Mr, Chudgar quoted from a number of 
documents and said that they proved that some of them only provided for mutual 
consultation. 

Winding up the proceedings, Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru announced the personnel 
of the Standing Committee and declared that, now that they had the Committee, 
they would be able to carry on their activities with added vigour. He appealed for 
financial asBistaiice so as to make the organisation self-supporting. 
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The Indian Science Congress 

Twentysizth Seuion — Lahore— 2nd. January 1939 

Presidential Address 

The twentysixth session of the Indian Science Confess met at Lahore 
on the 2nd. January 1989 under the presidentship of Dr. J. C. Ghosh of Dacca. 
In the (^urse of his address, Prof. Ghosh said : 

“Eleven years ago. Professor Simonsen was called to this office, and in the course 
of his address, he suggested that the chemists of India should study more intensively 
the wealth of natural materials that lay at their doors, and devote less time to 
the study of problems of only theoretical interest. In the decade that has pass^ 
since professor Simonsen made this eloquent appeal, the organic chemists of India 
have made many important contributions to our knowledge in this field.” 

After referring to the work of Indian scientists in various branches of 
chemistry. Prof. Ghosh proceeded 

“I must confess that the section of physics and mathematics has to its credit 
more far-reaching discoveries than the section of chemistry. I need only mention 
the Baman Effiect, the Saha theory of thermal ionization in stellar systems and 
the Bose Statistics. I should like to stress here one great obstacle to progress, 
which the chemists of India have not yet been able to remove. Chemists are apt 
to describe themselves as the most painstaking of all animals — not even the ass 
excepted. It is more true of their science than that of any other, that innumerable 
experiments must be performed, innumerable facts observed, catalogued, correlate 
and classified before an important generalization can be made or the structure of 
a new conception of the phenomenal world can be raised. But life is short and 
science is long. Hence it is, that we find that outstanding discoveries in chemistry 
have in recent years been made in labotatories, where inspiring leadership has 
been associated with large-scale team work. The paper on the synthesis and 
constitution of vitamin C appeared from the Birmingham laboratories under the 
Joint authorship of a team of seven workers. Such team-work is, however, yet 
comparatively unknown in India. It is to be deplored that the idea of close 
co-operation among the scientific workers has not taken a firm root in the Indian 
soil. Is it due to the fact, that the traditional religious atmosphere of India 
teaches a child to be self-centred, to be complete within himself and to work out 
his own salvation, unaided and in isolation ? 

“Then again, I am told, that a tradition has grown up in some institutions, 
that the senior member of the staff is given credit for senior authorship in a 
joint, publication, independent of any consideration of the share he may have 
in the planning and execution of the work. This, if true, is unfortunate, for 
the highest spirit of co-operation, loyalty and devotion can only be evoked in an 
atmosphere of impartial justice and deepest sympathy and goodwill. Notwithstanding 
these nandicflms, there are pointers to the road of success. In the palmy days 
when Bir C. V. Baman was Professor in Ocdcutta one could easily feel that in 
.his laboratory, the researcher had become forgetful of self and mindful only of 
the work idiead. One also notes with pleasure the observation of Sir John Bussel 
that Professor Mukherjee is fortunate in having secured the help of a band of 
skilled and devoted workers in his researches on soil colloids. Any casual reader 
of Indian publications in chemistry will not fail to see that work of considerable 
value has been done during the last decade. He will observe, however, that it is 
the individual enterprise in research, rather than a magnificent team work to solve 
a fundamental problem, which has been up till now, the keynote of our activities. 
But for greater efforts and higher achievements we should all endeavour to 
inaugurate an era of co-operation in all our endeavours. r i. m 

“Within the precincts of this university, it is not necessary that I should 
have to make a special pleading for the theses that scientific knowledge and 
industrial activities should be co-ordinated or that our academio laboratories should 
not be divorced from practical affairs. We have here a flourishing Honours 
of topical chemistry ; and the genius of Professor Bhatnagar has 
bridge of communication between scientists and industrialists. Nowhere is toe 
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beneficial effecte of contact between universities and industry better exemplified 
than in the^ programme of researches on oil technology, now carried out under 
the supervision of Professor Bhatnagar, with the aid of funds provided by Messrs. 
Bted Brothers. In pre-war days, such close intimacy existed in Germany alone 
with the result that she rapidly outstripped her rivals in industrial enterprise. But 
a new epoch of industiial res^rcii in Europe and America has begun with the 
end of the Great War. Last year in the Presidential Address of liord Rutherford 
we had a very clear exposition of the extensive activities of the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research in Great Britain. Ue stated with evident 
satisfaction ^ that this bold experiment in the co- 0 ))erative organisation of researchi 
which is unique in the world, had undoubtedly prov<^ a great success. 

*^l^e Goveniment of India have, in recent years, done a good deal in 

promoting researches relating to plant industries. The Royal Commission on 

Agriculture has ardently looked forward to a state of afiTMlvs in which the 
universities will not only initiate agricultural research Vitt will also undertake 
schemes of research, the importance of which is brought ' tbeir notice by the 
departments of agriculture. This end has been steadily kept in view By the . 

Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. We have already referred -^to the 

researches of Professors Dhar and Mukherjee. With the aid of funds provided by 
this council, long-range schemes of research are in progress in the statistical 
laboratory of Professor Mahalanobis at Calcutta, in the chemical lal>oratoriea at 
Dacca, and in the botanical laboratories of Agra, Madras and Benares. The 
cotton technological laboratory at Bombay, the Institnio of Cotton Breeding at 
Indore, the Imperial Institute of Sugar l'ec‘hnology at Cawmpore, the cane broking 
station at Coimbatore, the jute technological laboratory at Calcutta and the 
agricultural research laboratory for jute at Dacca are notable examples of the 
solicitude of the Central Government for meeting tlie research roriuirements of 
valualde money crops. Researches on forest products have been organised in 
Forest Research Institute at Dehra Dun and tlie Lac Itcscarch Institute at Ranchi. 
The work that is being done in these institutions has gone far to refute the 
allegation that Indian chemists are doing little to help industi^. Take, for instance, 
the lac industry. Researches are in progress under Dr. H. K. Ben, relating: (a) 
to better methods of washing stick-lac to produce high pade seod-iac, (b) separation 
of pure lac resin from ordinary shellac, (c) bleaching of 1^, (d) recovery of Jfifuse 
lac, and (e) production of moulded articles for electrical industry and howifeld 
use. With synthetic resins, like bakclite, having entered the field, it is certain 
that severe competition is ahead. But now that science has been linked to this 
industry, we may hope with greater confidence, that the lac. industry of Chota 
Nagpur will not meet with the same fate as the indigo cultivation of Bihar. 

“At Dehra Dun, the ‘Ascu^ process of Mr. Kamesam which fixes arsenic and 
copper in wood through the agency of chromium salts has given rise to a wood 
preservation industrv. The researches of Dr. H. Krishna on Ephedra have helfted 
Baluchistan in organizing the trade in this drug. Of particular interest is the 
work that is now being done there on vegetable tallows. The i^hysical and chemical 
properties of mowra tallow and sal butter have l>ecii studied, and they are 
recommended as admirably suited for yarn sizing. It is estimated that about 
400,000 maunds of these tallows can be put in the market ; and owing to their 
cheaper cost of production, they arc existed to displace animal tallows for various 
industrial purfK>ses. Nor should we forget to mention that researches cx>nducted 
on proper utilization of such forest products as bamboo and grass, have resulted 
in the establishment of several paper factories ; and the time is not far off when the 
country will be producing enough pulp from these raw materials to meet the 
overgrowing demand for paper. Dr. Chaudhury and co- workers at Dacca 
have made extensive studies on the projierties of the jute fibre. They have 
found that colour can be improved considerably by the action of chlorine peroxide^ 
the tensile strength and resistance against rot by the action of formaldehyde , that 
jute nitrocellulose can be made as stable as cotton nitrocellulose, and that owing to 
Its lower viscosity and high solubility, it would be more useful for the lacquer 
industry. It has been found that the jute plant does not ret in tanks of gidvsiiiBsd 
iron, and Dr. Barker, in his recent review of jute indust^ in India, has drawn 
pointed attention to this observation, as indicating the possibility of controlled ret<- 
ting in central stations for the production of high grade fibres. 

“I have dwelt in some detail on these researches on money crops which have 
received generous asnstance from public funds, in accordance with the leoommend- 

57 
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^ atton of the Agricultural CommiBsion, with a view to bringing out in bolder relief 
the cold indinereoce with which the recommendations of the Indian Industrial 
Commission have been received by the Central Government. Much was excepted of 
polic;sr laid down by the Government of India in 1915, under the stress of war, 
that India would consider herself entitled to demand the utmost help which 
her Government could afford to enable her to make her proper place in 
the world as a manufacturing country. But these lessons of the war were 
soon forgotten, and all that has been achieved is the setting up of an 
Industrial Research Bureau, controlling with the aid of an Advisory Com- 
mittee, a small research laboratoiv attached to the Test House at Alipore. The 
report of this Bureau for 1937-38 is a miserable document compared with the 
correspqnding report of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. 1 should 
not be misunderstood. I have no complaint against- the personnel, but only 
against the stepmotherly, treatment meted out to industrial research in the 
country. 

- “Nor should we forget that many great leaders of public opinion have been 
so impressed by the evils of the modem capitalistic world that they have not 
hesitated to declare that the introduction into India of the scientific and technical 
methods of the west should be resisted ; that it is no business of government to 
subsidize higher scientific research; those who employ scientific men or exploit 
their researches should pay for their training and provide them with facilities for 
work. The forces of public opinion and of Government rarely join hands in this 
country, but men of science found to thdr dismay, lhat this miracle was going 
to happen in this instance. It was feared that human society in India would in 
the end crystallize into a community of artisans and peasants. It is therefore with 
^eat relief and thanksgiving that we welcome the resolution passed at the con- 
ference of the provincial Ministers of Industries recently held at Delhi tihat the 
problems of poverty and unemployment, of national defence and economic regenera- 
tion in general, cannot* be solved without industrialization; and as a step to such 
industrialisation, a national planning committee should be set up wnich will 
formulate comprehensive schemes for the development of industries in India. 

*^Ab an indispensable adjunct to this planning commission there should be 
set up an All-India Council of Scientific and Industrial Research with functions 
and powers similar to those entrusted to the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Bc^rch in Great Britain. In India, however, men and things get, bq easily and 
without questioning, under official control that it would be apt to quote here 
the following observations of Lord Rutherford Tn Great Britain the responsi- 
bility for planning the programme of research even when the cost is directly 
. borne by the Government rests with research councils and committees who are 
not themselves State servants, but distinguished representatives of pure science 
and industry. It is to be hoped that if any comparable organization were set 
up in India, there will be a proper representation of scientific men from the univer- 
sities and also of the industries concerned’. 

/‘Indeed for any one who has followed the recent happenings in this world, 
with jany attention, this industrial planning for India would seem to be long 
overdue. Now, more than ever, a planningf on all fronts would seem an urgent 
and immediate necessity. The lesson of the crumbling empires, and the rapid 
rise of countries organized in deadly earnest is patent to all but the oblivious 
utopian. If an industrial and progressive India appeared a desirable necessity 
in 1915, how much more urgent ana imperative would such a task of consolida- 
tion of her intellectual and material resources appear to all in 1938. But we 
Orientals often forget realities, in our search for the ideal; with the furious 
tempo of development and consolidation all round, the least delay, however, in 
this urgent task may prove fatal and irr^arable in the end. Already we are 
regrettably late in putting forth our best efforts in this direction,— but now that 
events have rudely awakened us to the dangers that our slackness exposes us to, 
we should try to make up for lost time by forced marches in the path of progrew, 
and by a "resolute determination to pool all our material and intellectual resource 
to solve our own problems. It is obvious that such a tremendous 
achieved by isolatra efibrts of industrialists, and by private enterprise, utmost, 

ooH>p6ration of the individual with the States wul be necessary if real success » 
to be achieved. _ Tu»r- 

“The BtupendouB task need not make us despidr. The very crwitooie ^ 
l^manoea of ner sons ih the different spheres of scientific and inteLleotual acuvi j 
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have amply demonstrated that with proper guidance and plan. India la 
capable of solving her own problems, and of maintaining her position and ideal 
with dignity and prestige. What is only wanted is prudence and Ibresight, 
liberal statesmanship, resolute co-operation and efficieut leadership. 

**The universities of India have a great responsibility to discharge at this 
juncture. If the process of industrialisation is going to bo a forced march in 
this country it will not do for them to take up an attitude of laissez faire. The 
forces of nature are the enduring wealth or mankind, but for the solution of 
India’s gnomic problems and tlie prosperity of her millions, it is necessary 
that brilliant young men should be trained up in ever-incrcasing numbers, who 
are capable of tapping these sources of wealth. The modem young student of 
science must realize that while fundamental theoretical work must continue to te 
Jhe basis of all scientific advance, his subject would lose much of its importance, 
if this training did not fit him for tackling large-scale probiems which arise in 
industries. Simultaneously with the development of indut^rries, there arises in 
evei^ country a great demand for a well-trained personnel lo man these industries. 
Prof. Philips recently estimated tliat 12,000 graduates in chemistry are employed 
in induBtrial pursuits in England. Lord Rutherford even complained that the 
demand in England for well-trained researchers in physics had outrun the supply. 
Dr. Hamor, assistant Director of the Mellon Inslitutc for Industrial Research, nas 
estimated that in 1937. America s])cnt about 100 million dollars in scientific and 
industrial research; and though tJio cxF)enditure is high, the results have more 
than fulfilled exj)ectations, even if for a time, some of them may bo kept secret. 
Such a consummation may be long in coming to India, but every effort should 
be made to prepare the ground in advance. A very good example of what the 
Indian universities can do in this dire(‘tion has been shown by Dombay, where 
under the inspiring leadership of Mr. Chandarvarkar and the able guidance of 
Dr. Forster, an Institute of Textile Chemistry and Chemical Engineering has been 
established, which in equipment has few equals. Alreadv buccessful students have 
so proved their worth, that, I am told, there is an advance booking from the 
millownerj for the products of this institution. 

**It is a welcome sign of the times that Uio Inclian industrialists are not all 
blind to the value of research as a means of improving production, and in oonse* 
quence, of increasing the demand. The Tate Iron and Steel Works have led the 
way by the foundation of a magnificent laboratory nt Jamshedpur for the study of 
alloys of iron and steel. Tlie l^ala Sriram Tiust coi item plates establishiiig soon at 
Delhi an Institute on the model of the Mellon Institute of America. Ilie Luxtninara- 
van Bequest at Nagpur may soon begin to yield the beneficial results which the 
donor BO ardently cherished. But wdien one recalls that most of Uic industries in 
India are now sheltered by a tariff ivall— call it revenue tariff or protective 
tarift as you like, — and tliat a substaiitiai ]mrt of the income of the Indian business 
mi^nates accrues to them because of this tariff, one has a right to expect a mucdi 
wi<w recognition on their part of the need for co-o|>cration between science and 
industry, and a greater readiness to endow industrial research with a view to 
cheapening production. Such research is considered, in all enlightened countries, 
as an insurance i^ainst the dark dSjF's; and to-day when the world seems so 
much out of joint, the enlightened industrialists should do well to ^nsider themse- 
lves only as servants of society — essentially moral beings whose main dividends are 
the benefits, which they confer by providing employment, and by manufacturing 
commodities essential for the national well-being. 

’*But the world will not be set right if this change in outlook were confined ^ 
to one class of men only. Every inhuligent man and woman have now got to 
ponder deeply over the problem that the scientific search for truth has not assured 
the advance of civilisation. Inventions intended to relieve toil, and to control the 
forces of nature, which should have given to all a fuller and more satisfying lif& 
have been prevented into forging instruments of destruction. The paradox of 
poverty amidst plenty mocks us in the face. In one part of the world wheat 
and cotton are being burnt and milk thrown into streams, while in another part 
half-naked people are starving. It ia not difficult to get at the root of thia evil. 

In respect of scientific knowlmge and its applications to the problems of the Ilia 
each generation stands on the shoulders of the preceding one. but in reepect of 
social, cultural and spiritural qualities, no comparable development ia notice- 
able— perhaps there lias been a retrogression since the days of Aseflea and 
Christ, modem acience has indeed become a menace to divUlaation, beeanik 
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"^have ref used to work * for social justice, because the interests of indivi- 

duals and communities have not been subordinated to those of the country, and 
because considerations of patriotism and the prejudices of racet creed and colour, 
ha^ been allowed to override the wider considerations of humanity. Thereupon 

lies the J^ragedy of the modem world— thd tragedy that we witness in the flaming 

cities of Spain and Chinn, in the mountain homes of Abyssinia, and in the con- 
centrated hatred in the armed camps of Europe. 

"It is not enough that mankind should be provided with tools of progess. It 

is a much bigger task to teach them how to use these tools. Men of science can- 
not escape moral res()onsibitity even for the evil fruits of their labours.’ The chaos 

of modern world is calling out to every man of goodwill and understanding to join in 

a educative effort, with a view to making the minds of men more flexible and 
adoptable, with a view to. removing those narrow prejudices which are choking the 
paths of progress. These prejudices did not matter much in olden days, when com- 
munications were difficult— in fact, they were born because of such inaccessibility. 
But to-day when increasing rapidity of communications is causing the world to 
shrink with a disconcerting rapidity, these prejudices spell disaster for mankind. We, 
on this occasion, therefore welcome the dOTorts of the British Association and the 
American Association for the advancement of Science to mobilise the moral forces 
of Ihe world for promoting better relations between men and nations, and we offer 
them our willing co-operation,” 


The Inter-Universities Conference 


4th. Quinquennial Session — Bombay— 1st. to 3rd. March 1939 

Inaugurating the 4th. Quinquennial session of the Inter-Universities Conference 
at Bombay on the 1st. Mareta 1989 His Excellency Sir Roger Lumley, Governor 
of Bombay emphasised “the important and decisive part” which Indian Universities 
would have to play at this '*most interesting and vital period of Indian history.” 

The rapid development of University education in India in the last quarter 
of a century, said His Excellency, had created many problems and the world-shak- 
ing events in the same period h^ made those problems more difficult and compli- 
cated. There was, therefore, to-day greater ne^ than ever for clear thinking and 
for calm and cool courage in the direction of University policy, if what was best 
in the public aspirations of the present age and of the coming generation was 
to be realised, . . 

Dealing with the function of the University, the Governor expressed the opinion 
that it should primarily be a school of character, from which benefits flowed freely 
to the community and to the world at lai^e. With such a leavening of charact^ 
the knowledge and the learning which a University existed to disseminate, achieve 
their best and fullest purpose. 'Tn these changing conditions”, continued Bis 
Excellency, “let us be sure what a University shoiud be and for what it shouiu 
exist. It must, I would say, remain a seat of learning and culture, a centre for 
co-ordinating knowledge and the results of learning in its broadest sense.” 

Continuing, His Excellency said that the University was a bulwark that pr^ 
served what hid been done and sought to adapt easily and without too muen 
violoice, what was most beneficial in the doctrines that came from the woria ox 
action. “The modern world, whether or not it escapes the more violent catastropnea 
has to face continuously the no less formidable threat of the speed and bustle ^ 
hdplessness of life. Afl the more essential, therefore, to guard Universities as re- 
fugees of broad and independent thought”. His Excellency added. .. 

Bearing the above in mind, he would emphasise the dangers of 
in any future University development or the encouragement of purdy lo^l 
where that was likely to interfere with a broader and more generous id^ oi «« 
cultural importance of scholarship and learning. The Governor reiterated nis nw 
that the University must remain as it is in all free countries, the seat where uw 
dom oi thought and freedom of speech were enthroned. 
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Concluding, His Excellency referred to the rapid progress in the education of 
the masses which was likely to result from the policy now earnestly pursued by 
many Provincial Governments and thought that under these circumstance^ a de- 
mand for the cheapening of University education and the closer associatioa^^m the 
Universities with commercial and industrial world would arise. He bclicv^ him- 
sdf that the University’s aim should be first and foremost, never to sacrifice 
scholarship to the exigencies of the commercial and industrial world. *'The need 
to preserve the standard of University degrees and to increase the contribiUion 
which the Universities can make to scientific, research and diB(M>very seems to me, 
a consideration of the first imix>rtance.” 


Resolutions 

Several resolutions were passed at the last day of the Conference, on the M. 
Manh 1939. It was resolved that the medium of instruction at the diffoi’cnt stages of 
education upto and including the Degree course, as far as v^•^^uhlc, be the mother- 
to^ue of the student : but where this was not ]>OKsihle, ''..viiig to the existence) of 
different mother-tongues in the same school or for other sixHual reasons, the medium 
of instruction should be English or any other modern Indian huiguagc. '1 ho litera- 
ture of the respective Iiidiau languages should be sui ably enriched. Instruction 
and work in all research institutions should be in English, except where modern 
Indian languages had been used for a special pui'iHisc. 

Another resolution allowed special subjects of study siiitahlc for women as an 
alternative at the Intermediate and Degree stages, provided they did not cover 
more than one-third of the course ; and that each UniverBity should have an ad- 
visory body for women’s education. 

Military science and training as optional subjects for the Degree course was 
thought desirable ; the conference rcqucskMl the Government of India to provide 
greater facilities for such military training by offering the services of Military 
Officers for the U. T. 0., which should he extenaed to colleges and Universities. 

It was further resolved that B. (3om. Degrees should be recognised as one of 
the qualifications for the B. L. and LL. B. course in Indian Universities as well 
as for L. T., B. T. or B. E<1. courses. 

It was rec^ommended that |)olitical science should be j*iven greater importance 
in the I. 0. S. examination and should be given n place in competitive examina- 
tions for the Accountants, Police and Customs services. 

The conference considered the question of the parity of University examination 
to facilitate the migration of pupils from one University to another. It was 
resolved that, as the Wardha scheme had not so far taken a dcfjiiito and final 
shape, it was not possible to i)ronouiice an opinion as to how it should be 
correlated to University (bourses of study. 

To make the technology courses a success, there sliould ho planned schemes 
of economic development and the Universities should establish close conUn^ts with 
the commercial and industrial organisations in tliis country. 

It was resolved that it bo represented to the Government of India that 
recruitment to the Indian Medical Service should be only liy competitive test and 
Indian Medical degrees should be given the same status and rccognilion as degrees 
of British Universities. 


The S. I. Adult Education Conference 

Aonnal Session— Madrai — 12lh. to 14lh. January 1938 

The Weleeme Address 

The South Indian Adult Education Conference coromericed its session on the 
fSth. Jaiiaary 1939 at the University Examination Hall, Triplicane, Madras. Ifr. AT. 
Jiajagppaian, Deputy Mayor of the Madras Con)oration, presided. 

Dewan Bahadur JS, E. Runganadhum^ Vice-Ghancellor of the Univerrily, in 
welcoming the delegates on Imalf of the University^ ssid Adult Education in 
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Western countries was largely concerned with* the provision of educational 
facilities through extension lectures and tutorial classes for literate adults who had 
not flpae through a regular course of University^* study, in order to enable them to 
imprWe themselves either professionally or cmturally. In India, however, where 
over 90 per cent of the population was illiterate, the conception of adult education 
must necessarily be wider and cover a more varied programme than that followed 
in the West. **My own view’’ Mr. Bunganatham said, “is that the liquidation of 
adult illiteracy should occupy a very prominent place in any programme of adult 
education in India. Literacy, it is true, is not education, but it is a means to an 
evercontinuing process of self-education and would provide a sound foundation for 
the success of all our schemes of rural reconstruction. I was much impressed with 
the methods of teaching adult illiterates advocated by Dr. Laubach, who has achiev^ 
remarkable results in his literacy work in the Philippines. Some such simple and 
effective method of teaching adults to read and write has to be devised if we are to 
achieve any large measure of success in the near future. Successful experiments 
have been made oy some in regard to the teaching of Tamil, and I would appeal to 
teachers and others to carry on further research in this direction. But in addition 
to some easy method of teaching illiterates, the great need of the hour is a large 
body of voluntary helpers. The need for adult education has long existed in our 
country, but it is only now that it is seen to constitute an urgent and pressing 
appeal. The next step is for groups of persons kindled by the desire for service, to 
respond to the call and embark on this great social effort”. 

'T would therefore urge the formation in our schools and colleges of Associa- 
tions of students and teachers who are imbued with the desire to undertake the 
work of adult literacy. In urban areas, the work could be started at once among 
labourers and industrial workers. Night schools or schools during the holidays may 
be started in which the members of the Association may undertake to teach adult 
illiterates. Short courses of lectures on subjects of general interest could also be 
given from time to time. 

’In rural areas, it would be necessary to arrange for excursions during holidays 
for establishing educational or social centres for the benefit of the villager. 

“Adult educational work in India, must necessarily be many-sided, and in rural 
areas, particularly, it should embrace all aspects of the life and work of the villagers. 
It should offer not only opportunities for general culture, but aim also at improving 
the practical efficiency of the village worker. There is need therefore for co-ordina- 
ting the work of all welfare associations and agencies which have for their object 
the uplift of the masses. In this great task of assisting in the spread of literacy 
among adults and in stimulating and organising educational and social work for 
the benefit of the rural and urban masses, there is room for amateur efforts in social 
service as well as for work by trained experts. The University would be willing to 
co-operate both with Government and with other voluntary organisations in this 
national effort to improve the well-being of the common man. It has already issued 
an appeal to the colleges to form social service leagues of teachers and students for 
the purpose of liquidating adult illiteracy in their immediate neighbourhood. It 
would b# glad to institute vacation lectures in approved adult literacy methods for 
the benefit of students and teachers. 

”It would also be prepared, in consultation with Government, to institute a course 
ol social study and training for those who wish to equip themselves for welfare 
work among the masses. It would be willing, I am sure, to encourage schemes for 
the production of suitable literature for new literates and for the expansion of the 
libraiy movement in rural areas. 

“This Conference will, I am glad to find, discuss many important aspects of 
the problem of adult education. In such a wide and many-sided movement as that 
of adult edacation, it is necessary that we should be clear in regard to our aims, 
and the methods to be adopted to suit our varying purposes. It is also necessary to 
have suitable organisations tor carrying out the work and a certain m^sure of 
financial siipport. But more important than all these is an ardent spirit of service 
in all those who will engage in this great work. A real missionary zeal is necessary 
if the Adult Education movement is to spread and meet with a large measure oi 
success. 1 hope our educated young men and women will respond to this call for 
national service. Mass edacation is the greatest and most urgent need in our coun- 
try to-day. Adult education is the chief means by which we can raise the swiai, 
morA and intellectual levd of the masses, improve national efficiency and builu up 
citizenship. I may be pwmitted to point out to our young men that in responamg 
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to this call, the benefit will not^ll be on the side of their lees fortunate iwethien* 
No man can truly fulfil his citizenship without a knowled^^e of other men and 
thm conditions gamed by personal vcontacts with them. Adult Question work^^wili 
bring them into such living contacf*with their under-privileged brethreoj t^t ^ they 
will gain in citizenship as much as they give in service to others. 1 wish 
Oonference all success.” 

The Inaugural Address 

Dr. George 8. Arundale, President of the Theosophical Bociety, in the course 
of his inaugural address, said that adult education was of the first importance to the 
progress of the country. One of the fundamentals of adult education was that they 
must go to the people and take them in the conditions in which they lived and try 
to hdp to live happier and more pros|)erou8 lives. If this was done, it did not 
matter what kind of education they imparted from the stand(K>iiit of actual literacy. 
There was a feeling that the three H’s, reading, writing and 'arithmetic, were the 
essential ingredients of a real system of education. For hu t.wn part, he hnl not 
that tremendous faith in these. Ho fdt that the spin;, of service was the first , 
ingredient of a true national system of education. The inculcation of the spirit ' 
of simplicity in life was the second ingredient. If they could stimulate these two 
principles in their educational institutions, then the spirit of learning would come 
and the students would be able to do constructive work. 

Dr. Arundale, proceeding, said that he very much appreciated the remarks of 
the Vice-Chancellor that students of schools and colleges should be behind such 
work. “I feel,” he said, “that in every school, part of the curriculum should be to 
inculcate this spirit of service so that the students may learn to become good 
citizens and have a sense of responsibility to those round him. Whatever wo do, we 
must do for service. I always feel irritaUni when some of our great educationists 
tell us that knowledge must be acquired for tlic sake of knowledge. 1 entirely deny 
that. I believe that knowledge must be acquired for the sake of service. Knowledge 

is only a means to an end and not an end in itself. I would like to see very 

much that the whole system was entirely remoclelled, so that while from one point 
of view we may stress a happy and elficieiit individuality and from the other stress 
the urgent need of good citizenship. 

“It is a good thing to have schemes of education like the Wardha Scheme, 

but it is better thuig”, Dr. Arundale proceeded, “to have movements In 

education. I should like to see the (lovernment not hesitate to do tilings that 
Governments generally do not do. I want the (Jovernment to lead move- 
ments of students and teachers and of those interested, to spread the know- 
ledge they have. I think, the hoii. Mr. Verkey, our new IMucation Minister, 
might well become an ai> 08 tle here in Madras of a great movement to lift up the 
population to a higher status. The Government should lead, and the Government 
should inspire. It is not enough for a Government to be merely efficient, pass 
Acts and perform ordinary functions. We must sirike out in this country a new 
spirit in Government, a spirit whereby every Minister is far less an official and far 
more a non-official and gather round him those who arc substantially helping the 
people to live more happily and lead more prosr>erous lives. Poor people must 
feel that we are tlii liking of them and that we are placing at their disjiosal the 
knowledge that we have. , . , , 

“I should like to have a national Btudents’ hervicc Cro])B and to make that 
corps responsible for adult education throughout the ])rovincc. It could be done. 
The question is whether we feel that it is rcB|)ectable for us to have enthusiasm to 
do it. People are afraid of enthusiasm, of emotions and of feelings. There is no 
education of emotions as far as I know at the present day in India. A movement / 
like this really develops the emotions and feelings and enthusiasm. We can have 
h^t to heart meetings with the masses.” 

The Presidential Address 

Mr. N. Rajagopalan tlieii delivered his presidential address. He said that 
nearly 86 percent of the copulation in India was illiterate. The chief contributory 
cause was the failure to nave an efiective system of elementary education. Even 
the elementary education that was now given was not satisfactory as it was not 
carried to the end of the 8th standard. 

The problem of adult education was how to hdp the adult to get over his de- 
jection, and to create in him an interest in life. Next, there was the question of 
giving him such an education as would induce him to provide himsdf with tlie 
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amenties of life. In the pro^amme that might he considerod should be included 
the establishment of adult classes on a nation-wide scale, the expansion of demen- 
tarv -education up to the 8th standard, the training of what might be called an 
*^Aault Education Board*’ to co-ordinate work done in the province and the pro- 
vision of suitable text-books. 

The President, proceeding, said that adult schools must be established all over 
the country and it should be the aim within their influence. The classes could be 
held in the evenings. He pleaded for special provision for the tardv or the defective 
adults. The question of accommodation was not a serious one. The existing school 
buildings could be utilised for teaching the adults. No serious objection would be 
raised so long as it would not interfere with regular working of the schools. School 
buildings could also be used for meetings of the local improvement leagues, parents’ 
associations, civic welfare associations and debating societies. There should also be 
a movement to make these school buildings available as a social centre for the 
locality in which they were situated. The President said that local bodies and muni- 
cipalities could help a great deal in this work. They were agents of the State and 
they should devote considerable attention to this problem. 

In conclusion, the President said that though there were many defects in the 
present-day education, they had made great strides, They had men and women at 
present able to tackle the problem of education, men and women who had special 
training and who could deal with it effectively. “The adult education movement 
needs tne best machinery”, he said, “that can be found, the best tools that can be 
discovered— and the best tool that the world has ever yet produced is a specially 
trained human brain”. Mr. Rajagopalan hoped that as a result of the Conference, 
definite measures would be formulated for the early attainment of their ideal. 

Resolntionf — Second Day— Madras— 14tfa. January 1939 

The Conference adopted several resolutions touching the work ahead. The 
Conference asked the Government to “so amend the Madras Elementary Education 
Act as to bring within its ambit the education of illiterate adults” and to “so 
amend the Madras Factories Act as to make provision therein for imparting 
education to adults, the employer being called upon to bear his share of the 
expenditure”. The conference also asked the Government to direct their village and 
district officers to afford every facility in their power to those who were 
engaged in adult education work, and to authorise District Boards, municipalities 
and panchayats for the spread of adult education. 

The Conference “issued a challenge to every literate man and woman in India 
to make two people literate in the great enterprise of making this great land fully 
literate”. 

By other resolutions, the Conference asked local bodies to take suitable steps 
to further the cause of adult education both of men and women, and the libraries 
in the country “to take up the removal of adult illiteracy as an integral part of 
their activities”. It asked all library organisations, provincial and others, to collect 
proposals and send them to the Committee of the South Indian Adult Education 
Association. 

The Conference asked the Mayor of Madras “to call at an early date a con- 
ference of all organisations interested in social work and to take measures in con- 
sultation witli them to start a literacy campaign in tlie City of Madras.” 

The Conference “earnestly requested the Syndicates (of the Universities) to 
institute extension boards that will carry on research on the best methods of 
spreading adult literacy, and produce suitable literature for adults, to enlist volun- 
teers in every college for adult education service during vacations, and to train 
literacy workers, by vacation and extension lectures, on the best methods of teach- 
ing illiterates to read”. 

The Conference asked the Government to “encourage the production and pro- 
pagation of educational films especially in rural areas, by fixing a quota of educa- 
tional films hi every exhibition”. 



The Madras Ptov. Educational Conference 

Thirteenth Session — Madras — 8th. May 1939 

The Preeideiitla] Address 

The thiteenth seseion of the Madras Provincial Educational Conference commen- 
ced at Madras on the 8th May 1939 under the presidency of Mr. V. P. Adiseshiah, who 
in the course of his address, said tliat as one who has spent c or 30 years in the 
profession it gave him great joy to be iu their midst. Diiru;;. Uio last years he 
had only bandied college classes and as such he had not in direct touch with 

secondary and elementary education. But he was sure that tliey were all connected 
together and formed^parts of a unitary whole and men engageu in diflTcrent grades 
of teaching ought to regard one another as colleagues in a common enterprise 
and in the building up a nation. 

Referring to recent tcndciieies in the educational outlook, the President said 
that Education had been a burning topic during the last two dtvadcs. In a 
sense it had always been a topic of perennial interest. But the temlciiey during 
the last 25 years had been to re-think, restate, the implications of sound eaucation, 
to examine, sift aud analyse the system of education in ail its various aspects 
and stages, and to recast, modify and adjust in such a way as to meet the social i 
economic, cultural and practical uecds of the present time. Buch a complex, 
harmonious, well-balanced system of education was not easy to aeshieve at one 
stroke. It must be evolved gradually in the light of ex{)oricnco at the result of 
patient thought and strenuous endeavour. That was exactly what bad been going 
on for some years. All aloi^ there had been a sense of inadequacy which Ira to 
such tremendous changes. Now the emphasis was placed more on the pratistical 
and human side. In short, education should be in close touch with the realities of 
life aud environment. A great deal of constructive and critical tlioiight had l>een 
bestowed uj^on the subject resulting in the evolution of certain methods and scheme 
which might themselves could not be said to be final. 

**The most recent of such metliods, the President said, is tlio Wardha scheme 
and it is an instance in point. It combines, it is claimed, the salient features of 
the peviouB systems in audition to being craft-centrod, and hence pre-eminently 
practical. The pros and cons have been critically exainiiuid, some extolling it ns 
the most satisfactory scheme while otliers condemning it out-right. Among those 
that support the scheme ardently is tlie hon. the Education Minister who has 
written an informing book about the scheme bringing out its merits. The author 
of the scheme is the first citixc.M of India, a sage and a saint who commands 
our unbounded reverence and admiration and it is quite i)ossib1c that our psycholo- 
gical attitude may unconsciously regard this product of his great mind as almost 
infallible. The scheme is still to be tried. Time and cxi)erioncc alone will show 
its real value in liquidating illiteracy and laying tha foundation for the choice 
of a proper vocation for the pupils in after life. 

“Among other things underlying the conception of the scheme seems to 
be its aim to achieve economic efficiency of the future generations but the most 
recent criticism of the system p that it lays over-emphasis on irmifts and eliminates 
all cultur^ education. Further it is said that it neglects English entirely without 
which for a long time to come we con ill-afford to live nor carry on emr business 
and negotiations. Again too much time spent on crafts will result in pupils forgottiiiR 
the three B's when they left Uie school. Moreover, psychologically it is regarded 
as an unsound system, because intensive work at crafts at an eanf stage would 
have a deleterious effect on the mental training of the pupils. The result wilt be. 
it is feared, that at the end of the seven years' course the pupil would be stunted 
mentally and would be fit only to be a wage slave. Thus, the children of the 
poorer classes would suffer aud the richer classes would comtdetely hold them 
in thw grip. These are some of the features that are supposed to vitiate the 
scheme completely. The picture is rather overdrawn. Without claiming infallibility 
for the scheme it may be tried, and if the result proves unsaUsIsctory, it may he 
diWr dM^ This criticism has, at the back of it, communal bias, and communaliam 
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Bbould not be allowed to encroach upon educational sphere. In this sphere at 
least, we must be free from it. The two systems cited above, and fairly scrutiniBed 
distinctly mark recent tendencies in the educational outlook. 

*^The question of re-organisation of Secondary Education is on the anvil. 
It is very strongly ui’ged in some Quarters that there should be a radical change 
resulting in better co-ordination and less rigidity of examinations, llie real defect 
is that the system has become out of date, and requires to be adjusted and altered 
in collaboration with educational experts.” 

On the subject of co-education, the President said : It has been carried on 
" for more than thirty years in a very limited scale in the lowcf atages ; but recently, 
it has increased by leaps and bounds especially in the University classes.. It 
augurs well for the nation that the women of the country are taking advantage 
of the opportunities given to them and are endeavouring to measure up to the 
standard of western women. Indian women should be increasingly educated not 
to compete with men, but to contribute their share to the advancement of ^e 
nation so that our country may take her legitimate place as a free nation in the 
world. Women have a very important part to play along with hien in the social, 
economic and political life of the country. Moreover, an educated and cultured 
mother’s children have a distinct advantage in their upbringing. Women with a 
sound education are unquestionably a social and moral asset and a potent influence 
for good in the domestic life. Under the present circumstances girls may be 
educated side by side with boys until they reach ten years of age and in the 
college classes co-education may go on as at present. 

Dealing with the question of relationship between the teacher and the pupils, 
Mr. Adiseshiah said : 

"It has been said that the relationship nowadays between the teacher and 
the pupil is not what it was in the good old days. The teacher is helpless when 
he IS confronted with breaches oi discipline and disorderly behaviour on the part 
of the pupils. They say that it is all the manifestation of the spirit of the times 
and should be dealt with tactfully and sympathetically. We have been reading 
recently in the newspapers about strikes, revolts against sciiool authorities, picketing, 
staging walk-outs etc. Surely, sound judgment and critical thought, acquisition 
of B(^id knowledge, diligent application to studies cannot flourish in an atmosphere 
of tension and turmoil. No enorts on the part of the teacher will be adequate in 
putting down such indiscipline unless the parents co-operate. The educated 
parents can render a valuable help in this matter. The pupils are sometimes 
under unhealthy influences and political exploitation of the studentry has been 
responsible in a great measure for this state of indiscipline. Immature minds 
easily fall victims to flattery and cajole^ of the irresponsible politicians. The 
teadier’s task becomes extremely difficult in such a plight ; but he must rise to 
the demand made on him by such a situation andf use his moral force or soul 
force in weaning the immature minds to the path of rectitude and dignified 
behaviour. The capacity of the teacher to cope with such a disconcerting 
situation will be in proportion to the confidence he is able to infuse in the 
pupils by his good work, exemplary conduct and the love and respect he is 
able to command and the sympathy he shows to the legitimate aspirations of hjs 
pupils. Such a talented teacher is sure to earn the lasting gratitude of his pupils 
and of the parents. This implies that such a teacher is a concrete embodiment of 
all that is lovely, comely and honourable.” 

University education, the President continued, had undergone tremendous 
changes during the last 25 years both in the curric^j^a of studies and extra-curricular 
activities. ^ The opportunities aflbrded to the studerits were as numerous as they were 
valuable, in spite of the acute unemployment problem which had a depressing effect 
on the students and chilled their enthusiasm. It was all very well to speak of tne 
necessity of pursuing knowleiige for its own sake, for the sake of its intrinsic value ; 
plain living ^igid hi^ thinking was a sublime ideal, but they must face hard f^ts 
in this work-a-day world. Maxims, however elevating they might be, could not feea 
end clothe them, and a solution must be found. If it was conceded that in any 
walk of life an educated man was more efficient than one who was l^s 
more resourceful* more capable of adjusting himself to a given situation by dint or 
his academic training, then certainlv. a university man should be able to cope witn 
the reaUties of life and get on well ; but he must be given an opportunity anu a 
decent start. In this connection we 8hotj|i say that the insistence on the 
bias in bis training at every stage of his education would become perfectly reievans 
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and imperative. One of tlie suggestions made to allay this grim spectre of unem- 
ployment was that instead of scrambling for Government posts, ana becoming dia- 
gmntled when unsuccessful, the varsity young men ^ould enter into enterprises of 
vMiouB kinds, rural uplift work, etc., to keep them busy. It was a well known fact 
that the earning capacity was rarely in proportion to the amount of knowledge or 
high degrees and titles. 

‘Tt is a mockery to call upon these ambitious young men, he went on to say, 
who are at the threshold of life witli rosy visions of their future to do honorary 
work or set them adrift on society to take their chance in such large numbers to 
shift for themselves. The University and the Government are endeavouring to devise 
ways and means to help these young men. There are some private bodies who arb 
working towards the same object ; but nothing very substautial has been done till 
now, or rather their eiTorts have not touched oven the fringe of the problem. The 
problem ought to be solved and the tense situation cased. The sooner it is done, 
the better, it should be taken up and tackled seriously by th^ iioverument, business 
firms and oUier private employing bodies.” 

Dealing with the condition of the teachers, Mr. Adiseshiah said that the handi- 
caps under which they were suffering must in season and out of season, be brought 
to the notice of the authorities. The South India Teachers* Union bod been 
e^aging itself in examining such questions on the teachers* security and tenure of 
oflice, pay and prospects and other kindred questions but nothing very apprcctsblo 
had been done to improve their lot. Q'here could bo no two opinions on Uie fact 
that the Grant-in-Aia Code should he revised, the grant should be given more 
liberally, and equipment grant should not for any reason be curtailed or stopped as 
it was suggested some months ago by the Pi-emier. It might be true that in his 
days, they were getting on fairly well without costly equipment. Now the days 
were different. These were the days of tremendous improvements in all directions. 
Education had become more realistic and knowledge was not built upon mere 
imagination. On the other hand, it was based upon the pupil’s living contact with 
concrete elements and environments. Hence, the necessity for fairly decent equip- 
ment which would be helpful in making the child’s education and ex)>erimeiJtation 
of the scientists really concrete and convincing. The inclusion of experienced edu- 
cational exponents should be insisted on in the proposed advisory council when it 
was created and in the preparation of any scheme to modify the present system, and 
the educational policy and programme in general. 

In conclusion, the President said that he was sure that they were influenced by 
the sublime ideal of 'Nishkamakarma^* unconsciously, lie would appeal to tlicin to 
make it a conscious and explicit living principle, guiding, controlling and energising 
their life and work. 


The All-India Students’ Conference 

Fourth Session— Calcutta— 1 fit. & 2nd. January 1939 

The Opaalns Address 

The Fourth Session of the All-India Stndents’ Conference commenced in 
Calcutta on the 1st Janaaiy 1939. 8j. Sarat Chandra JHote, leader of the Bengal 
Congress Party, in opening the Conference said 

*^1 have been summoned here to open this Conference. I do so ?vith the 
greatest readiness and enthusiasm, but I am not asliaroed to confess that I do it 
feeling all the time like the fifth wheel of a coach, whose utility is *^oiP’ and decor- 
ative value questionable. 

*^ln my young days and even down to more recent times, one President and 
one Chairman of the Ri^ption Committee were considered evils enoufdt connected 
with a Conference. It was as much as one could do to rope in one lion to act as 
President. The hunt has certainly not become easier of late. Why then dupli- 
cate year wonies by adding a second figure-head ? It may be the uitroduction of 
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co-education has given you new powers of persuasion, which are particularly 
effective in extorting *^chauth” from people who are not given to frittering away 
their bank balances in the form of subscnptions. But in p^ce as in war, the defen- 
sive soon overtakes the offensive, so that in the end we stand where we always did. 
In fact, from what I have seen and heard, it seems in the President-hunt, the 
experiences of my young comrades who have organised this Conference have not been 
less exasperating than they wei‘e expected to be. Therefore, my advice to you is 

Always shun and shed unnecessary appendages. Be simple, be simpler, and 
be ^lore simple still. Missing and hitting a series of disillusioned oldish celebrities 
and pseudo-celebrities is not as exhilarating a game as missing and hitting cricket, 
football, and tennis balls. Leave old men to their unimaginative ways. Act up to 
the secret conviction of youth that they are a lot of useless fogeys. I know what 
your candid views are. xou say among yourselves that their insides are always as 
bald as their pates sometimes are. So, do not pretend to seek inspiration from 
them, but pursue your own headlong course. If that leads you to wisdom so much 
the better ; if that leads you to mistakes even that is not as bad as it might seem ; 
but do not, if you prize the spring-time of your life, stand waiting for limping 
mentors which would have your sparkle ana ffre ^sicklied over with the pale cast 
of thought”. 

"I find I am lapsing into the incorrigible weakness of age, which is to preach 
at youth. Before coming down to this Conference, 1 had decided that I should 
leave this as the sole privilege of your distinguished President. But it is difficult 
lor a man of my age to see so many young faces before him and check the flow 
of didacticism. A wise, if cynical, sphoiist nas said that men give nothing more 
liberally than advice. This is truer still of the relations between old and young 
people ; for, there is nothing old men desire more ardently than that the coming 
generation should be made in their own image. Youth, on the contrary, would 
not be youth if it did not rise as one man against tliis imposition. Bo the sons 
rub the fathers against the grain and do things which set the latter’s teeth on 
edge. On a winter morning they sleep under the coverlid when the senior rush 
to ^e “Maidan” in virtuous and voluntary search, as they pretend, of physical 
fitness but in reality goaded by the tortures of insomnia. They romp and rush 
without fear for their hearts and blood-vessels. They smile at and are smiled at 
by young beauties with as little dwger to their heart and blood-vessels in the 
figurative sense. All this sets up a tension— a real tension, invisible and uncon- 
fessed though it might be— between i age and youth. I believe there are 
many fiery communists among my young friends here. Have tliey ever 
given thought to this aspect of the inevitable class-struggle ? On the assumption 
fliat they have, I would humbly inquire how they propose to go about to create 
a class-less society in this respect. Perhaps 1 could help them with a suggestion. 
As a lawyer believing in precedents, I would put before them the example of 
certain primitive tribes whose young men spear their parents to death as soon 
as they have reached man’s estate I 

“My young communist friends are firm believers in a drastic resolution of 
the class-struggle. Bo the idea of putting an end to the eternal ‘dialectic’ between 
youth Qnd age in this manner might not be unwelcome to them ; on the contrary, 
if we are tq believe Plato, Democracy proceeds on a subtler plan. It demoralises 
the old men. Let me quote the actual words of the great philosopher. As a 
consequence of democratic liberty, Plato says, 'the father accustoms himself to 
become like his child and to fear his sons, and the son in his desire for freedom 
becomes like his father and has no fear or reverence for his parent.... The School- 
master fears and flatters his pupils, and the pupils despise both their schoolmasters 
and their tutors. And altogether, the young act like their seniors and compete 
with them in speech and in action ; while the old men condescend to the young 
and become triumps of versatility and wit, imitating their juniors in order to 
avoid the appearance of being sour or despotic.’ You thus have two alternative 
methods di dealing with your elders— the communistic and the democratic. 
Which of them you will choose will depend entirdy on whether you have faim 
m have no faith in the principle of “Ahimsa.” As for ns, the choice will make 
no difference whatever in substance. Either we are put np against the wall ana 
face the firing squad, or we march chained to the wneels of your triumphal chariot. 

^But is there really no third way— which is neither destruction nor corruption— 
lor reconciling not only the antithesis between yemth and age but every species 
of difference in outlook ? The modem porld has come dangerotisly near to believing 
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tliat tbere is not, Serritnde and intolerance are apreadinc at an appallinK rate 
among ua. Europe which from the end of the 18th. (fentury made a iroddeaa of 
Uberty, is recanting her faith. How far tliis recantation has gone will become 
msconcertingly plain if we take the example not of Germany or Italy where free 
instUutions had never taken deep root, but of England herself, whose boast used 
to be that she was the 'Mother of Parliaments.' I have been looking through a 
Tecenily published book, written by on Englishman, whose theihc is that 
Parliamentary Democracy must be thrown overboard in order to enable Great 
Britain to live in peace with the totalitarian regimes. ''Attadiment to Parliamentary 

Democracy,” this writer says, “ threatens us with economic disaster and 

prevents our sound defence against military defeat and destruction. If we are to 
avoid these dooms the system must either be drastically amended or completely 
abandoned in favour of some other system.” 

“Were^ tliis the view of a solitary crank, there would have been little cause for 
anxiety in its expression. The most significant fact about such vdeas, is, however, 
that they are gaining in strength among a very infiucntial <.tion of the people of 
Eni^land. Many Englishmen are inclining to the opinion thai iJcmocracy will always bo 
behind 'Dictatorship' in re8}>ect of progress and that, lherefore» it had better go. 
Among those who have sympathy for such views arc included men who control 

some of the great newspapers of Great Britain. The present Prime Minister of 

England and some at least of his colleagues are also perhaps of the same way of 

thinking. 

*^Yet what strikes me as the queerest part of this huBiness is not tlic admira- 
tion of the unconscious Fascists for the proclaimed ones, but the inability of those 
who dislike Fascist tyranny most to think of a more eflcc‘,tivc means of counteract- 
ing it than the adoption of a different kind of regimentation. This, to my mind, is a 
grievous error of method, for if history teaches us anything it teaches us that really 
progressive ideas stand iii no need of the compulsion of force. Take the case of 
Christianity for example. It made its way into the world by sheer moral attrac- 
tiveness. So will, in my belief, all ideas which contain the seed of future develop- 
ment and arc based on the innate creativenesss of man. Self-propagation is Uie 
law of their being and becoming. They will certainly need organisation and dis- 

cipline— -and organisation and discipline of a higher order than can be (fonceived of 
the martinets of collective goose-step — ^Imt they will not require bloodshed, nor be 
suppressed by bloodshed. 

“To my thinking, Socialism or Communism or whatever you may call it— the 
label is of little significance as long as we are agreed about the substance of the 
thing— is such an idea. Its fundamental note is love and not, ns has many times 
been asserted, hatred. The ceaseless insistence on class- war docs, however, tend to 
throw the sunnier, the more altruistic, and the more messianic as{>oct of socialism 
somewhat into the shade. This has undoubtedly lessened the moral apfieal of 
Socialism for men and nations who by tradition and temperament arc not drawn 
to the idea of intolerant conflict. On a recent oex^aHjon, I trit^ to bring out this 
idea and, while declaring myself a socialist, voiced my dis-inclination for class-conflict. 
This has naturally provoked criticism, llic ortl^lox Communist would no more 
hear of the disentangling of his creed from the idea of class-war than the orthdox 
geometricians would hear of squaring the circle. But this, 1 submit, is love of 
dogma, not of truth. I cannot understand why Marxists of all people should objocit to 
any modification and adaptation of their master's doctrine, when he himself had tiud 
that changes in human Uiought were determined by the material conditions of life 
taken as a whole. This sound doctrine, I presume, entitles us to reshape Socialist 
doctrine in conformity with the conditions in which it is to be applied. Marx took 
a similar line with his master Hegel's doctrine and re-oriented it in a manner 
which the latter would have been the first to repudiate. Yet Marx is no less of a 
Hegelian for that. 

“I enter this plea for greater openness of mind and frodoom from dogmatism 
not in respect of Sialism alone but for the whole circle of human thought We 
must not forget that political freedom, with all its urgency for us, is only a part 
of freedom. It must be completed as well as made possible by freedom in other 
spheres. I consider the maintenance of intellectual freedom -freedom of thought— to 
be one of the highest duties of youth. In the modem worl^ intellectual freedom is 
threatened both externally ana intemally. Authoritarianism is attacking it from 
ina^, and the second danger is not a whit lera serious than the first. The age 
are live in is ^ten rolled the machine-age. l^think it can with as much proprie^ ne 
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called the *age of sloeans.” Thdr deadly blight is spreading like locusts to destroy 
the hard-earned intellectual harvest of mankind, Under their hypnotic sway we 
are very near forgetting that Truth has to be upheld and discovered afresh by evei*y 
age if the fountain-head of human endeavour is not to run drVi It should be the 
mission of youth to free us from this bondage. They must liberate T^uth from 
the many shackles of self-interest, obscurantism, and mental inertia. 

'^My call is then for freedom freedom, no less in the things of the mind 
than in the social and political order. But in order to give freedom its chance, 
it must have its necessary complement—discipline. By discipline I do not mean 
discipline induced by external power, which is best exemplified by the regimentation 
prevalent in the totalitarian states. This kind of .discipline and this use of power 
has been brilliantly analysed by Bertrand Russell in his new book on '‘Power/’ 
from which I would read out to you the following passage 

These forms of power are most nakedly and simply displayed in our dealings 
with animals, where disguises and pretences are not thought necessary. When 
a pig with a rope round its middle is hoisted sqiiealing into a ship, it is subject 
to direct physical power over its body. On the other hand, when the proverbial 
donkey follows the proverbial carrot, we induce him to act as we wish by 
persuading him that it is to his interest to do so. Intermediate between these 
two cases is that of performing animals, in whom habits have been formed by 
rewards and punishments also, in a dilferent way, that of sheep induced to embark 
on a ship, when the leader has to be dragged across the gangway by force, and 
the rest then follow willingly. 

“All these forms of power are exemplified amon^ human beings. 

“The case of the pig illustrates military and police power, 

“The donkey with the carrot typifies the power of propaganda. 

“Performing animals show the power of “education.” 

“The sheep following their unwilling leader are illustrative of party politics, 
whenever, as is usual, a revered leader is in hondage to a clique or to party bosses. 

“Let us apply these Aesopian analogies to the rise of Hitler. The carrot was 
the Nazi programme (involving, e.g., the abolition of interest) ; the donkey was 
the lower middle class. The imeep and their leader were the Social Democrats 
and Hindenburg. The pigs (only so far as their misfortunes are concerned) were 
the victims in concentration camps, and the performing animals are the millions 
who make the Nazi salute.” 

“Well, there are many even amongst us whose conception of discipline does 
not go beyond wearing the badge and giving the salute. I have very little respect 
for this kind of discipline, although I admit it might be an instrument of power 
for those who covet dictatorship. When I speak of discipline I have in view a 
totally different state of the mind. That discipline comes from freedom from 
those archaic impulses within us, which make it difficult for us to reconcile the 
pursuit of individuality with collective good. “Life is a pure flame ; we live by an 
invisible sun within us,” said Sir Thomas Browne. But not to all is ^iven the 
perception of this invisible sun in all its undimmed glory ; nor does life’s flame 
bum at its purest at all moments. When the dust of daily life or the dross of 
earthly aims lie thick on us, egotism gains the mastery and makes us forget that 
fr^om is not a single individual’s privilege but the birth-right of all It is in this 
forgetfulness that lies the greatest danger to freedom. We must guard against this 
danger by remembering that on the highest plane Belf-discipline merges with Freedom, 

“CJomrades, I welcome you all to your spiritual home. It is not a city of 
“dreaming spires” ; nevertheless, it is your spiritual home, for it is here Aat the 
students movement had its birth about three decades ago. The site on whi^ you 
and I have assembled to-day is . almost classic ground. It is hallowed by the 
memories of Lai Mohan Ghose and Burendra Nath Banerjee, Ananda Mohan Bose 
Abdul Rasul, Aurobindo Ghose and Bipin Chandra Pal, Deshbandhu Chittaranjai 
Das and Deshpriva Jatindra Mohan Sen Gupta. Bear proudly the torch of frwom 
which they have luuided over to you and hand it over in your turn, pure and un- 
sullied to those who are coming aftw you. With these words I declare this con- 
ference open”. 

The Fresidentlsl Address 

In the course of his Presidential address, Dr. K. M. Ashraf said 
^ ‘T frankly confess to a sense of extreme hesitation and embarassment 
rise to address you on this occasion. Ten or twenty years ago the task or ^ 
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prarident of the AIl>India Studente’ Federatioiii if there wee one, wee eompemtiveW 
Single and even pleasant. He was expected to deliver a bright sermon to the youtn 
with apt quotations from classical writers and with an anecdote or two to relieve 
you from the strain of exhaustion. They do that successfully even now In the 
liberal federation and you get some of Uiat atmosphere when you visit a well-pro- 
vided law^yer or doctor of so-called liberal oniiiion. I am afraid you are no more 
satisfied with th.it sort of stuiF. You are faced with a concrete situation and living 
problems and you want straight and clear answers to the various issues that face 
you. Comp^atively young in years* yours is a privileged class which brings fresh- 
ness and vigour in evei*y problem it analyses. Like older people you are not 
obsessed with inherent and acquired inhibitions and you look to the future with 
confidence. It is not surprising that the old guard has been morcilessly treated by 
younger elements in some countries, and from what I see I feel it richly deserves 
the fate.” 

“Our ^untry,” Dr. Ashraf observed, ”has gone flaough two whole de- 
cades of national mass struggle and during the course ot the experience we have 
developed a bigger and broader outlook until finally we have begun to realise that 
our national struggle is a part of the world struggle for a better order of society. 
We have definitely allied oiirselvea with democratic forces of tlie world against 
Fascism, Indian National Congress has now formulated a more or less dear 
foreignr policy of its own as against our imperialist rulers and it is a fiu^t that 
at the same time when the Conservative British Premier was soc'retiy helping 
Franco to win the war ofFascism in Spain, Pandit Jawaharlal, a distinguished ex- 
president of the Congress was 0 |>enly fraternising with Ite)>u}>lican Spain of workers 
and peasants. In fact valiant Indian comrades were actually fighting with the 
International Brigade, which built up a glorious defence of Madrid and gave a 
concrete example of tiie international solidarity of tiio weak and exhibited humani- 
ty gainst imperialism and fascism. I take this opportunity to congratulate comrade 
Huodar who has just returned to India and comrade Anand who is with us. It 
is the same with China. The Indian National Congress has sent a medical deputa- 
tion as a mark of its solidarity with the Chinese as against Japanese imiHirialists. 
The Indian national movement is no more an isolated [>hcnomencn. It has been 
lined up with the world forces of democracy, peace and progress as against fasiusm 
and war. 

Keferring to the student movement in India, Dr, Ashraf said essentially de- 
mocratic and anti-imperialist in its nature it has allied itself with tJie piogresgive 
youth of other countries, and it is a matter of some satisfaction to all of us Uiat 
the All-India Students’ Federation has already been represented at tlie World Peace 
Conference and tlic World Youth Congress. I will not detuid you with a long 
analysis of the world situation for it has alromiy been realisiid in practice. 1 will 
not even tax your patience by examining the internationul crisis of c^ipitalism. I 
am here concerned with the general lf?s8oiis of this world struggle whudi I am 
afraid has not been fully realised in this country and wc have to take very good 
care that w'e don’t commit the mistakes which have cost so much U) the jHJCjpIe of 
other dcmoiTatic countries. Y'ou remember ihat international capitalism^ suflered a 
complete collansc after the last World War, but except for the communist party of 
Itussia otW acmocratic movements failed to utilise the opportunity and captitulated 
bt.forc tlio onslaught of caf>italism under the irnise of fascism in various ways until 
finally at Munich caintalism succeeded in building up an open united front. By 

tiic very logic*, of the situation wc too have to build up a united front of all demo- 

cratic and progressive forces in India, and lot us be clear os to the direction it takes 
on national ami international places. 

**Whcu one hears politicians talking against Tliissia” he continued, "and the com- 
munist party, one very much busihx ts that the lessons of the international struggle 
have not been imbibed by many of us in this country. The situation in India is 
undergoing a revolutionary change aud the relationship of for<‘Cs as between the 
various class groupings in society is shifting from day to day. The political parties 
and programmes sre therefore without exception in a state of consent fiiix. As 

students of practical politics we must understand the prf)ces8 of history in the 

making and the exact nature of social science to understand the laws of motions 
underlying these changes, and to grasp the fundamentals of the Indian situation. 
Do not forget that the social forces which cease to ^ progressive do not die oiil. 
They too change in reverse. Hence the growing conflict of ideology and its decisive 
significance in our national struggle. Speaking broadly, all our national struggles de*^ 
velop on the basiB of a united front of all anti-imperialist forces in our motherland. Bui 
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we have to determine from time to time what exactly ig the role of a particular 
social group in a given situation in our anti-imperialist stnmgle. It is not very 
long when even political mass consciousness on a communal scale was progressive, 
even revolutionary and the Hindu revivalist movement, the Pan Islamic and the 
Khilafaf* movements materially contributed to our national struggle. But can 
we say the same thing to-day ^ut the present forms of communalism 7 The 
message of Mahatma Gandhi was certainly of the utmost revolutionary importance 
in 1919 and even later, but can we say the same at the time when even according to 
him constitutionalism has come to stay. During the course of two decades our 
national struggle has released new social forces and one witnesses millions of 
peasants and workers joining our national struggle. The people of Indian States 
are now coming in with a revolutionary fervour which was difficult to visualise 
even five years ago. The present leadership, developed under very difierent 
circumstances, finds itself more or less helpless in the situation, and one gathers 
the impression as if like King Canute we are trying to control the social forces 
inspite of consciously developing them. This situation has given rise to the problem 
of new leadership to correspond with the now social conentious, and it is here 
that comrades like you are called upon to build up the new front of anti-imperialist 
forces and an appropriate leadership to suit the present situation. We are suffering 
from a deadlock in our national movement and it is difficult to visualise how 
we shall develop an alternative leadership and an adequate programme of struggle 
except on the basis of the working class, the greatest and the most consistent 
revolutionary force in the modern society. 

^I have given some consideration to the national movement and international 
situation to pose before you the majority problems of the situation. In your own 
way you have got to face them also. After all why have you come to organise a 
student’s movement in this country on an all-India scale. The answer is simple. 
What you seek is simple and should belong to you as a matter of right. You 
seek education, you want employment, you wish to live a happy and fruitful life. 
In short you stand for liberty, peace and progress both individually and as a 
group. These demands are by no means unreasonable. Our country is potentially 
one of the richest in the world. It should have more than enough to allow for 
youngmen and women a chance to work and study to make the best of his or 
her creative capacity. The question upiKsrmost in your mind is who is responsible 
for the wreckage of you hop^, for the wast^e of your lives. And the answers 
bring you in conflict with the present socdal system, in the first instance, against 
British imperialism and its allies. This incidentally solves the question whether 
students should take part in politics. 1 do not think how you can keep out.” 

In this connecton he mentioned of unemployment now prevalent in this 
country and said, *Tt is common knowledge that hundreds of educated younj^- 
men all over India, and particularly or Bengal, have been driven to despair 
through unemployment and misery ana have committed suicide. But has Govern- 
ment done anything to relieve them beyond preaching sermons on the dignity of 
manu(|^ labour? Before the Congress came in. the U. P. Government at the 
instigation of the Imperial Government appointed what is now known as tlie 
Bapru Committee to consider the problem of educated unemployment. The Congress 
has now come out with the plan or national industrialisation, but other factors apart, 
has this plan any thing in the way to offer in the way of immediate relirf? Eecently 
there has been so much talk about villge reconstruction and cottage industries. I 
need hardly say that these plans of village reconstruction offer no solution on a 
national scale within the present political framework and are not a practical 
proposition for us to consider. Again, take the question of education. After iiity 
years and more British imiiei-ialism has succeeded in giving rudiments of educa- 
tion to just more than eight per cent of the population and we know it to our 
cost how our parents have sacrificed themselves to give us the benefit of school 
and college education; and yet at the end of it their hearth as well as ours 
are heavy beriause the elementary needs of life are being denied to most oi us 
by tiie present social order. I know that the Congress is committed to the princi- 
ple of universal education free, primary and secondary.” 

He pointed out the Wardha scheme of education and said : ^The 
Httssain Committee has in fact prepared a new and progressive syllwus but 
Is just one item of our social programme and if the Congress seriously wkw 
up the whole of the present provincial budget will be exhausted by put^ 
into operatiout I do not Icnow how we can get tlupoagb our national programs 
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reconstruction without a revolutionary capture of power. I do admit that under the 
Congress Governments, the attitude of authorities towards students has slightly 
improved, but I may be no more sure that the students can rise to their full 
stature even under the Congress Governments. We have to function through 
the old bureaucratic machinery and it is very dilficult to make the present instru- 
ments of Governments to suit our needs. 


In connexion with hardships encountered by students, Dr. Ashraf stated : 
**Only the other day we read of hundreds of students being expelled from the 
Hyderabad College for singing the 'Bandemataram’ song. You can appreciate 
from this incident how much we have yet to struggle to establish our elementary 
rights. Of course the censorship of the imperialist government and the ban on 
progressive literature still remain and our chances of cultural development arc 
very meagre indeed. 

“Among problems the student movement like the p;r ional movement la 
faced with the disruptive forces of communalism,” proce*M»cd, Dr. Ashraf, while 
speaking on communalism. “Attempts are being mado by both Hindus and 
Muslim communal politicians to diBrii])t the national front of the student move- 
ment. 1 will not take your time by discussing communalism in any details 
on this occasion. Suffice it to say that communalism as a whole is nothing more 
or less than imperialist conspiracy to disrupt our democratic a»*l national 
movement. Internationally, communalism is allied to-day with fascism. Only 
recently the representative of the Muslim Ijeague met General Franco and gave 
him his blessings. We know only too well that Savnrkar and Bhai Permanaud are 
working in India in the interest of Japanese imperialism. 


He observed, “Again in our class organisation of the peasants and workci's, 
communalism supports vested interests, it is committed to re*icration, the^ btatiis 
Quo of the States and in its methods and programmes it stands for (^onstitutiou^ism 
as against mass struggle. To elucidate this disruptive role of communalism Lean 
only cite the example of Bengal, which has the good or bad fortune of having a 
government by a Muslim League Ministry. Be it recorded to the^ shame of the pre- 
sent Ministry that our detenus have not yet been released in spite of agitation all 
over India. 

Criticising the action of the Huq Ministry of Bengal in this connexon, he said, 
“Instead of relieving the jute growers, the Huq Government have enforced l^o 
Ordinance and the way strikers are being treatcil is only Ux) familiar to you. The 
present Government has a< 3 tually gone a step further and has encouraged coromuna- 
fism in the ranks of labour. As to the general atmosphere llcngal. I can only 
say that our tone and behaviour has been deteriorated and that tlio city oC Calcutto 
has witnessed ugly and shameful demonstrations on more Uiau one occasion. Only 
on the last occasion when the vote of iio-confidencc was being diBcusscd on the floor 
of the Bengal Assembly shameful scenes wore witnessed in Calcutta and I am not 
sure they will not be repeated again.*’ 

Passing on to the organisation of students, Dr. Ashraf said : During the last 
three years there has been a development in our country, ibis reflects on tlie grow- 
ing strength of the All-India Students Federation. By now all the provinces have 
functioning provincial branches in them, and the Pnnjai) which is not formally 
reoresentSf this year in our Conference is reorganising itself on healthy lines wid 
will soon be with you. Some of you branches have started social work of an edu- 
cative nature and m Godiwalla Memorandum has given an appropriate lead in this 
direction. In many places mcrabers of your Fetlcration have joined in the lltoryy 
campaign now being sUrted by the Congress Governments. In tlie political field a 
numW of students are now engaged in working among iicasants with a view to 
organising peasants and workers. Two of your members arc actually in prison 
to^y. In short, the record of the Students Federation is a yerv sati^actory one 
and 1 take this opportunity to congratulate all for the good work the Federation hai 
done. Above all, I must congratulate you on the wlidariiy whnOi you have shown 
by unifying your ranks here in Calcutta. I hope and pray that this unity will develop 
and grow as^ years pass by. I have a few obseryatipns here to malm in connection 
wi3i the organisational woik of the Federation. So for the F^ration is pnmwily 
urban in its character and your members are mainly enrolled from woog collide 
students. This is a serious limitation. For, in India, if Ae aoti-imperiallst . nuwe* 
xnent. specially in these days of mass struggle eve^where, keep on fiinctumi^ 
limits, I am afiiid, we wUI bcTbeset with smpus proWeros of ouUook 
Sdmethods of work. “1 find, moreover ” he eonclud^ “that we have so for done 


so 
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nothing to organise Booial and recreational «ctivitieB among students. We should orga- 
nise our holidays and in a word the programme of our Federation should embody 
within it the demands and wants of students. I am sure you will adopt concrete 
proposals towards this end in this conference. In conclusion, I thank you for the 
honour you have done me by inviting me to preside over this occasion.” 

Resolutions— Second Day— Calcutta— 2nd. January 1989 

The Fundamental Demands 

The following resolutions were adopted at the second day’s sitting of the 
Conference on the 2nd. January 1939 

1. This Conference resolves that immediate steps be taken to realise, as soon 
as possible, the following fundamental demands of the students : 

1. That legislation for the compulso^ recognition of only the non-communal 
and non-sectarian Students’ Unions by universities as well as by other educational 
authorities be enacted, and that representatives of the students from such organisa- 
tions be authorised to submit their demands and grievances from time to time, or 
as they may arise and that the schools and colleges which foster communal or 
sectarian spirit shall not be recognised, and all institutions run for commercial 
ends be municipalised. 

2. That there shall be complete freedom of speech and organisation of the 
students in schools and colleges. 

3. That free and compulsory primary education shall be provided for all on 
the basis of one school for every unit of 5u0 souls. 

4. Thai; compulsory physical training in schools and compulsory military 
training in colleges, without any obligation to serve in any imperialist war, be im- 
me^ately introduced. 

5. That productive vocational education based on modern methods of 
production shall be immediately provided in all schools and colleges. 

6. That the Municipalities, local bodies or other statutory bodies be authorised 
to take over such private schools as are run for profit only to the proprietors. 

7. That secondary education shall be . free from unnecessary departmental 
interference, and that the control and supervision over these institutions concerned 
with education be entrusted to a statutory body organised on a democratic basis 
and functioning as a responsible authority. 

8* That the constitution of the Universities in India be remodelled, freeing 
the Universities from needless Government interference, democratising the consti- 
tution of their legislative authority, including thereon representative of the Universi- 
ty students and providing foi’ elected and resi')on8ible Chancellor, vice-Chancellor 
and executive. , 

9. That the University be required, if necessary by legislation, immediately 
to put in practice the following demands, viz., (a) that the general cost of educational 
and particularly examination fees be reduced by at least 50 per cent, (b) that books 
and other requirements of University education should be so selected, produced and 
supplied BO as to preclude anti-national or anti-democratiw ideas, and excessive cost. 

(c) that instruction shall be provided through the medium of an Indian language, and 
every encouragement shall be given to the development of indigenous culture, 

(d) that foreign missionary organisations be completely excluded from any 
concern with higher education, and that no pant n:om public funds be made to 
such organisations, (e) no discrimination be made, either on communal or sex basis, 
in any educational institution. 

10. That the department of Public Education be completely overhauled and 
the administration and control of educational institutions be entrusted to this depart- 
ment reconstituted on a national basis. 

Immediate Bequibembnts 

This Conference considers the following to be the immediate requirements of the 
students of this country, which can and should be immediately granted by adminis- 
trative action, which would offer a wider scope to students in the pursuit of their 
academic activities. It, therefore, calls uiK>n the provincial governments and all 
authorities concerned forthwith to: (a) amend the circulars iss^ by the (^vem- 
ments of Madras, Orissa, Bombay, Bengal, U. P., and Mysore as to ^ive 
wider latitude to students and teachers to take part in any political activity or ]oin 
any political organisation ; (b) abolish all aegrading > or humiliating forms of 
punisniiient; (c) discontinue any grants from piibuc funds to any sducational 
matfttttion making religious instructhm of a given sect eompulsoiy: (d) give 
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facilities to all post-graduate students to have a free access to all public and 
collie libraries; (e) supplementary and compartmental examinations; and (f) subs- 
titute percentage system by tutorial one. • 

Spain and China 

History has never witniMsed such barbaric and wholesale destruction of human 
life and property, art and culture as is being carried out by fascist and imperialist 
aggressdn in Spain and China to-day. lliis Conference looks up with pride and 
respect at the wonderful achievements of the students in these countries, unitri 
under a peoples* government. While appreciating the efforts made in the past by our 
students to help these co-fighters abroad, this Conference calls upon them to mKke 
greater efforts to ensure the victory of the }>eof)leB’ government towaids this end. It 
suggests active co-operation in the despatch ot food ship to Spain as 
suggested by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and the vigorous boycott of Japanese 
goods. 

3. Events in Spain and China have revealed the fiarbario character of 
modem wars which are forced on the peace loving of the world by ^e empire 
lust of a handful. Wars of the future will be many times more barbaric in 
their destniction of all that progressive humanity stands for— freedom, peace, 
culture, sanctity of human life, etc. Students standing for their ideals have in 
other countries shown that anti-war role they could play under an effective 
organisation. This Conference, therefore, urged upon the student workers and 
unions in this country to immediately organise with the active co- 0 ))erBtion of all 
progressive forces, anti-war committees, with a diverse programme to educate the 
people to actively resist Britain’s plans to drag our country (Army Eocruilment 
Act) into her wars—not a man, not a rupee for imperialist wars. 


Palestine Affairs 

4. This Conference expresses its solidarity with the Arabs in Pal^tino^liD 
are fighting with heroic persistence tlic massed forces of British imi)eriBli8m which 
is intent, as ever, on thriving on the imaginaty conflict of interests wUch it has 
sedulously cultivated between Arabs and Jews and is pursuing its nefarious i^licy 
of permanently antagonising the two communities by alternative promises to eitb^ 
party and thereby consolidating its hold on one of the world’s most stratcglo 
positions: 

The Conference is convinced that the Arabs are fighting bravely the same 
forces that are keeping India down in servitude and misery and assure the anti- 
imperialists in Palestine of their whole-hearted support. 

5. The students of India through tlieir representatives assembled here appeals 

to the delegates to the next session of the Indian National Congress that in view 
of the impending danger of the imposition of the unwanted federation as embodied 
in the Government of India Act 193.3 and the bold stand that l^ident Bose has 
taken to combat and kill it, he be re-elected as j>reBidcnt of the Congress. 

6. The All-India Students Conference looks up with pride to the World 

Students Association and declares its whole hearted support to its programme against 
fascism and warmly appreedates iU work for the solidarity of the progreasiva 
students of the world. ^ . # « ■ ^ ^ n. . 

7. This Conference warns the students of Burma against falling prey to the 

misle^ing slogan “Burma for Burmese” and requesU Indians in Burma to settle 
matters amicably with the Burmese and unite in a common fight against British 
imperialism. 

Further, it condemns the imperialist repression against the stiidenta of 
Burma which has resulted in the deaths among others, of the ^ Vice-Presideot^ 
the All-Burma Studento Union and express its sympathy and solidarity with theim 

8. This Conference appreciates the work done by the ^ Indian Delegari^ to 

the World Youth Congress at New York under the leadership of comrade Yusuf 
Meherally and supports the Wassor peace pact. . . « . ^ - 

9. This Conference resolves to invite the next World SiudenU Oonfmnee 

to India. - i 

10. This Conference condemns the repressive policy of the Govt, of Bengal 

.(..iniit Student movement u visualised in the smst of aeUve student muitem 
MteCom. V. Dubey, Promode Sen, DhsTitri Orngnly and , otlum demi^ 

4b and uncondilional withdrawal of the proaecutun instatuted apdnat 

Onmn!4 Oangnly. 
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11. The conference demands the immediate and finconditional release of Rani 
Gttidalieu of the Naga Hills, who is incarcerated for her struggle for country’s 
freedom and whose release is being unjustifiably delayed by the Central Government 

The States 

12. ^ ’rhe emergency of Congress Ministries in jprovinces, the consequent 
widening of civil liberities therein, the struggle of the States’ people for responsible 
Government against the autocratic rule of the native princes has assumed a dyna- 
mic form. The brutal repressive measure adopted by their rulers with the connivance 
and support of the Paramount Power, the elephant charges at Kashmir, indiscrimi- 
nate lathi charges and bannihgs of public institutions at Hyderabad, Raipur, 
Mysore apd Travancore and firing at Vidurashawatham and Dhenkanal have failed 
the will 5£ the people to be free. 

This Conference congratulates the States people on their heroic stand and feels 
proud that students are taking part in this struggle. It feels happy that the people 
in Rajkot have won their struggle and congratulates them on the same. 

This Conference further assures its full support to the struggle of the States 
people for the legitimate cause and appeals to the Indian National Congress to 
abandon its policy of non-interference and to actively support the movement in the 
States for responsible Government and Civil Liberties since it forms a vital part of 
the struggle against the Federation. 

Pt. Nehru’s Speech 

*'You must come to this clear decision that the students’ movement must be 
broad-based and must not on any account become sectarian”, said Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehr^f in disapproval of ideological dispute among students, addressing the 
conference on the 2nd. January. There was no reason, he observed, why they 
should not harbour in the Federation people holdi^ different political views and 
that it must be highly improper for the Students* Fmeration to become an injudi- 
cious sectarian body, for in that wa^r it would not lead to progress but to weakness 
and disintegration. He strongly criticised the extreme facility with which students 
in India resorted frequently to strikes and Satyagrahas. 

Giving his impressions of his recent tour of Europe, Pandit Nehru said that 
he had found an extraordinary intellectual paralysis in the democratic countries and 
that most people there felt that some changes must come. Concluding, Pandit 
Nehru was sure that ^'British Imperialism cannot prevent us from achieving 
independence. We are strong enough to face it provide certain inner weakuesses 
do not come in our way.” 


“Ever since I returned to India about six weeks ago I have received requests 
and demands from the Students Federation to come and attend this conference. 
First of all, the demand was to preside over it and later on it was reduced to at 
least to attend it. I tried to avoid it for many reasons. First, because I was not sure 
of my ability to.uome to Calcutta during this week. More important, however, was the 
reason tlmt I was not quite sure of the desirability of my presiding over it, because 
I find this habit of importing presidents from outside, politicians, well- 
knowq men and women, is not a good habit for any live organisation, least of all 
for a students’ organisation. If you want to grow self-reliance, you have to stand 
up on your feet and legs. 


‘T have extreme dislike,” proceeded Pundi^i, ”for people travelling long dis- 
tances to preside over conferences. About 15 or lo years ago in my own province, 
United Provinces, we made it a rule in our Congress organisations not to bring 
presidents for provincial organisations from outside. We would i welcome prominent 
people as visitors, but not as presidents. A similar rule was *made with regard to 
aisMct conferences, though it was more honoured in the breach than in observance. 
This was because we wanted people to assume responsibility and get used to it^ 
because we did not want to make these conferences gala occasions for prominent 
pcditicians for adorning the platform but occasions where we were to arrive at clear 
decisions and give shape to them in the shape of resolutions. When prominent 


decisions and give shape to them in the shape of resolutions. When prominent 
people came, large crowds came to listen and to applaud, while the main problem 
before the conference faded into background and conference became a big 
demonstration. A conference should be more than what we have in a public 
meeUiig and demonstration. When we convert our conference into a pure demons- 
* tratkm, that conference fails to achieve its purpose, more specially students’ 
renoeSi^ where w6 should consider intellectuaily the v^ many problems that face 
the country, Therefore» I hesitated to come.” 
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Frooeedine, !l^dit Nehhi said that he was not quite clear as to the mbjeot on 
wbiou he would address the gathering. Not that he was lacking in ideas, because 
then were too many ideas on which he would like to speak. Tbexe were too many 
problems, national and international— that demanded answer. They had to find out 
what the answers were. In their attempt to find the answer to a problem, they had 
to define the problem itself first of all. It was an extraordinary thing to find in 
mimy casn people attempting to find an answer to a question when the question 
had not been framed at all. When one came to an answer before the problem 
itself, it was an absurdity. In other words, they came to a sentimental conclusion. 
To sonto extent, it was natural, because the average human being was not a very 
logical, rational and reasonable thinking individual. He or she acted under certain 
urges and then, later on, tried to justify it by some argument or reason. That was 
good enough for certain individuals, but not good enough for those who called ^em- 
sdves students. Because students had outgrown the stage of childhood, th^ were 
not on the threshold of life alone but on the threshold of thoui^ht as well. If they 
did not take advantage of the position at the threshold, tlicy would not proceed 
further in the house of life. They should retain the outhH ii of students all along if 
they w'anted to learn much afterwards. In student days, they acquired certain back* 
grounds, habits of mind and the training to learn. If, afterwards, they retained 
that training and habit of mind, they could play an effective part in world 
affairs. 


“If I may speak personally”, went on Pandit Nehru, “I was an average 
student in school and college, may be from the )X)int of stuiW just above 
the averse. But whatever I learnt, and that was very little, 1 learned by 
self-learning and self-education, by hard work and not casually. H you 
imagine you could achieve anything without hard work, you arc mistaken. 
Most of what I have learned I have learned by hard work and study since I left 
the college. Fortunately I had opportunities of study which other people do not 
usually have— that of long years of study in prison. Even outside, when 1 lead a 
pretty busy life, I try to find some time at least to keep in touch with ideas, move- 
ments, books and literature, because I do not want to fail to keep pace with the 
world but I want to have the mental equipment to deal with the problems I have 
to face and solve. That I did not learn much at school anil college w true”. 


Proceeding, Pandit Nehru said that when he laid stress on the approach to 
a question, he very often found that the approach was a narrow approach to a 
particular problem. That approach might be good enough when they were dealing 
with a particular problem, out unless they had a wider approach they could never 
solve a problem satisfactorily. He was not in com|>lete touch witli tl»c at'i.ivities of tlie 
Students’ F^eration, but somehow vague rei>ortH of what they were doing had 
reached him. He was eager to know how the Students’ Federation during its brief 
existence bad become a great, organ isatipn. It was a healthy sign in the students’ 
world of India. He had heard that during the last session at Madras there was a 
minor dispute which ultimately broke it up or something happened and they could 
not agree upon. He did not enter into the merits of arguments. vVliat struck him 
as strange was that in the Students’ Federation they should get excited over those 
arguments. It was right that they should formulate arguments witli regard to 
these matters on an intellectual basis. Ihere was no reason why they should not 
harbour in the Federation i^joplc holding diflerent political and economic views. 
Speaking generally, there might lie some limiting fa(*tors, but subject to this it 
must be highly improper for Students’ Federation to bei^omc an injudicious sectarian 
body. ^ctarian,’ ne did not mean it in the religious sense, but in the mental 
seoM. Tnere was far too much develofiment of sectarianism in India. To a 
certain extent it was inevitable in the chiuiglng condition of things. It was more 
BO in the case of students organisations. 

“You must come to this clear decision,*^ said Pandit Nehru, “that the students’ 
movement must be broad-based and must not on any account become sectarian.^ 
We have in India various ideologies, with their conflicts. Some of these conflicts 
might be reflected In the students* movement. I would not mind students forming 
separate organisations for ^e study of certain ideologies.” If they wanted to make 
the Students’ Federation narrow, opined Pandit Nehru, It would be utterly wrong. 
For in that way the Federation would not prosper but would lead to rnttevnesa, 
weakness and disintegration. They had in India numbers of dislntregating factors 
in the body politic and ift public life. It was for young men and women to * 
these diarupting and diaintQgrating factors. 



m THE Allr-INDTA 6Tin)EKTO' (TONFEBl^OE [ oilootta- 


Dnilng his stagr itt Europe, said E^dit Helw, t)ie last three monthe wore re- 
nftrkable monthi. Many extra-ordinary things happened. How many of them 
reiiised their background ? They might hare passed soitfb high-sounding r^lutions 
about fascism and other thingk Jliey might have a mental understandinh 
of them, but how many of them had in their mind a Clear analysis of the back- 
ground .of the resolutions ? During the last three months of his stay in Euaope, said 
rasditji. many strange things happened, events from a historical ppint of view as 
big as those of the Great War oi 1914-18, not so big from the point ot view of 
casualties or destruction, but from the point of view of changes as momentous as 
those of the last War. There had been an entire change in the map of Europe and 
it was still continuing. 

I have been, proceeded Pandit Nehru, in England and France and other coun- 
tries who call themselves democratic. In those countries 1 have found an extra- 


ordinary paralysis of the. intellects of the people, young and old, among highly 
advanc^ groups and less advanced groups as well—a strange paralysis of intellect 
overwhelmed by problems they have to face but to which they cannot find any 
answer Borne of the people are repeating the old slogans no doubt, and suggesting 
old remedies as they bad done previously. But in their hearts, they were doubtful 
if they were right and treading the right way.*’ Proceeding Panditji said that 
people came to him with extraordinary scheme for national reconstruction etc. 
involving crores and crores of rupees, but they failed completely because they 
had noconnection with reality. 


Panditji next dealt with the problem of democracy. What exactly did they 
mean by it ? The 19th century Parliamentary democracy that still existed in a 
greater or lesser measure in England, France, United States and some other smaller 
countries ? They saw that kind of democracy had been thrown over board in 
Germany and Italy. They also saw a different system of Government existing 
in Bussia. What they found in England and France was different from the 19th 
century democracy. That was a changing thing. Most people in England and 
France had come to the conclusion that tbis could not continue as they bad conti- 
nued in the past and that some changes must come. 

If they applied the democratic ideas to India, how did they find the back- 
ground ? They found that for a number of years India had no aemocratic back- 
ground. Their methods of Government wore very remote from democratic. Demo- 
cracy required certain traditions, certain discipline. Democracy without discipline 
went to pieces. Too much discipline without democracy was also highly undesirable 
as it led to exploitation. Too much democracy without discipline lead to disruption 
and license. Not only in the students’ organisation but in the Congress organisation 
as well they had to face the problem of democracy and discipline keeping together. 
For, without a certain measure of discipline and democracy things ran into little bits. 

Proceeding Pandit Nehru said that their national movement had grown into 
tremendous dimensions during the last 50 years. While it started as a small move- 
ment, it »*ew and (^rew till it comprised millions of people. The whole of the ba<‘k- 
ground of the national movement was then agitational. It then shouted and cried 
even though that was limited. When it pas^ a resolution, it gave expression to 

Mig^* Then came a sti^e when they developed a certain power .to follow up 
shouts wilh some effective action. Their resolutions became a little more reasonable 
be^se they felt that they had to live up to them. When the non-co-operation and 
^ Civil Disobedience movements came, there came great changb. If they read the 
xei^ution of those periods, they found they were more moderate and dignified be- 
cause behind them lay the reality of threat of action. In other words, they shifted 
fiom the plane of words to the plane of action. Shouting conveyed weakness. They 
had yet got accustomed to their new strength and dignity, that was why sometimes 
shoutings were heard. Panditji then referred to the change which had come over in 
the tone of Indian publtcists who now went abroad. They no longer whined there 
but, conscious cl their strength, they spoke in a different tone and instead of beggars 
and takers, thcry had become givers and consequently there had been remarkable 
psychologiosl changes. 

Panditji illustrated with what s^se of responsibility the Provincial Congees 
Committees and the A. I. 0. C. and the Working Committee of the Congrws had to 
speak and frame resolutions, for a word from the Working Committee^ coum put an 
^ to a ministry. If they were asked to follow a certain programme, ^at wouia 
Im Idknmd, whatever the ulrimate consequences* They hid shea their rakn^s ^ 
bmme strong, had been fighting Britiifth Imperialiem se long. The mxm 
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Imperialiflin was one of the biggest and most powerful organisation in the world. 
But from the long view of«.thing8 it is dead. Historioally speaking, it had given up 
its ghost though not in actuality, though it might be living a dozen or 15 yeact or 
one or twd years more, liistorically speaking, it is a dying thing and has lost 
everything that gave its strength, though it m\ght BtUl carry on because of a certain 
impetus, It has lost its spirit and material resources and cannot live long. I have 
no shadow of doubt that British imperifUism cannot prevent us from achieving 
independenee. We are strong enough to face it provided certain inner weakneseee 
do not come in our way.” Their problem was not, emphasised Panditji, fighting 
Imperialism but certain disruptive tendencies such as communalism. 

Referring to growth in the membership in the Congress Panditji said that he 
was not very much impressed by sheer number, because ho was more concerned 
with what manner of iieople were coming He was for stiffening the Oongresa 
organisation and making it a strong and wcil-knit organisatiov ior fighting. Ano^er 
problem which faced them was how to integrate the two nioveroonts, poUtical and 
social BO that these two movements did not pull in differeut directions. They must 
think of means to make them pull together. 

Referring to the communal tendencies, he certainly deplored them and there 
was a new tendency among some Muslim Ijeaguers to repudiate the very idea Pf 
nationalism. Although it was distressing, personally he did not attach much impor* 
tance to it, but the most distressing feuture of these communal movements was the 
utterly irresponsible method of dealing with major problems. He expressed his 
utter d' stress at the methods which communal leaders were introducing in the 
public life which had .the effect of disintegrating the public life. Tlicrc were certain 
standards of public life which they might ignore at their ^^cril Progressively these 
standards were disapfieariiig owing to the actions of communal leaders. Ho was 
sure that they would be gradually coming round and no youngmen would be 
misled. Panditji strongly criticised the extreme facility witli which students in India 
resorted frotiuently to strikes and satyagrahas. 


The Madras Students’ Conference 

^ The Presidential Address 

The Madras Presidency Students’ Conference was hold in Madras on the 
7th. January 1939. After the welcome address Imd been delivered by 8* 
Jiawanujachari, Chairman of the Kweption CommitUx;, Mr. N O. Jianga 
delivered his I’residcntial address. It was gcxxl, Mr. Kanga said, that they 
met to bring into existence a well -organised body on behalf of all the students 
of the presidency, comprising as it did four linguistit? provinces. To give 
an effective direction to Houth India public life, to indhrate tlie right policy 
to be pursued by the Government in regard to education and to check '*arbitrai^ 
exercise of j)ower by the various Universities in our area”, thei'e was, he said, nsefi 
for a consolidatod Students’ Organisation. 

Students, Mr. Ranga continueil, should shoulder their responsibilities in nation* 
building efforts. They entered public life of the country as soon as they left 
c]omentai7 schools, and they could not affect the luxury of waiting until they had 
fiiiisbcd their college studies, to take a hand in tlie national effort to r^enemte the 
masses, reconstruct national life and to free their country. 

Most students did not realise this simple fact and hence their luxurious ways. 
Surely, there was much food for introspective thought in the many and growing 
and far-from-creative activities of an increasing number of our student puUie. 
More and mo 9 ^ of them seemed to be surchargeil with too many anti-social and 
unprogressive influences, and it was suicidal that they, on whom the natloii was 
banking for its future and the masses for the supply of their future leaders, should 
allow Aese « evils to continue to eat into their very vitals. It waa hl|^t time 
for students to begin raising their own social and intellectual standards, nuriljing 
their thou^t and shaking ttieiiMBlves free from all a&ti*iiatkmal, non-soeSei baUle 
and thoui^ta. 
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EnterirtjiC tai earnest plea for free and independent thinking on the part of 
students, Mr. Ranga contended that Indian universities were *^sheepishly moulded 
on those of the capitalist-cum-imperialist world/’ Mr. Ranga suggested that 
students were subjectea to an **all-embraciQg and continuous process of moulding 
their thought, conscious as weU as sub-conscious, throughout the long years oi 
school anof college life, not to speak of their home life” and said that it was 
heroic of them that, despite this ‘tortuous grinding of their minds by the Fran- 
kenstein monster of our educational institu ions” so many students managed to 
stretch their minds beyond their colleges and schools and tried to win their own 
minds and hearts for themselves. The very first thing to do was to free every 
student from the clutches of the present educational system and to do all they 
could to help institutions like Kisan and Muzdoor Schools, Congress and Socialist 
Schools, schools run on the Wardha educational principle, in order to minimise 
and if possible eliminate the evils of our educational traps. While they were still 
at school and college they should earnestly study and think out ways and means 
for liquidating the ignorance of adults, and the wrong-headedness of most dementry 
schoolteachers. The awful ‘wastage that occurred m elementary schools, he saij 
had to be stopped and the relapse into illiteracy of those who had been through elemen- 
tary schools arrested. Friendship between every pupil in an elementary school 
ana the local library, communion between every child of school -going age and 
adolescent in a village or a city and the local library should be diligently fostered. 
Varied social activities such as National Scouting, Folk Dancing, Rural reconstruc- 
tion should be encouraged and developed. Surely students could do a tremendous lot 
in any or all these directions either by thought,, communion, partnership or active 
participation, throughout the year or at least for one or two hours a day or duriuL^ 
holidays. 

What were these examinations that they should be thinking so much about 
to the exclusion of their public responsibilities? They were given degrees if they 
passed them, but why did they want degrees? Not even 30 per cent of the 
'graduates were able to obtain jobs and those that obtained had to start on Rs. 25 
per mensem. Degrees only spelt wrong ideas of status, which made them “unem- 
ployable”. Degrees were not after all so highly valuable as to bo preferred to 
one^s own duty to one’s country. His appeal to students would be to rebel against 
“this wasting system of examination”. Let them demand better standards of 
teaching, wider conceptions of education covering their civic life, more accurate 
methods of judging the ability of students to understand what was taught to them 
in their schools and colleges, a more humane and intimate contact oetween the 
mind of the students and the teacher. Without a re-orientation of the examinatiou 
system, neither the Wardha Educational Scheme nor anything else could help to 
regenerate the student world. The Kisan and Muzdoor Schools had already led 
the way in tliis direction with excellent results and let students demand and work 
for this reform most insistently. 

It was most deplorable, Mr. Ran^a said, that the gulf between students and 
thdir teachers was growing wider and wider despite all the nationalist propaganda 
for a" return to the ancient Gurukul system. It mmht be that a large number of 
teachers and lecturers had been completely cut on from the main stream of the 
national movement and therefore seemed to care only for their salaries and daily 
routine in their classes. But it was up to them, the awakened students, to vun 
them back, through comradely efforts, to their proper role and encourage others who 
were making their approaches to them through extra-school activities so that, they 
could have their co-operation, guidance and comradeship in the efforts to study 
more and more, render' social service and carry on various national reconstruction 
campaigns. 

Comparing schools and colleges of to-day to prisons, Mr. Ranga 
students went there because they must, not because they loved them. Neither 
the management nor the teachers seemed to realise that they held the time ot 
students as a national trust and that they must do all they could to help stuaencs 
to equip themselves for the great task that lay ahead. Instead of 
up an atmosphere of mutual understanding, there to-day pervaded a horrible atmos- 
pWe of mutual distrust and disregard. Need one wonder if there was a strix 
lever idl through the educational world? Rather, one should wemder at tne law 
ness of its emergence and even then, at its want or intemsity or diffusion, it w» 
only another sign ci bankruptcy of wisdom in the present day educational aumw 
ties that instead of winning the love and admiration of the taught by taxmis 
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in disMTering and enforcing better, easier and bapfner methods of teaohing. 
they should be passing unnecessary and useless ukases like those of the Andhra 
Umvertity, or the G. O’s of the Madras. Bihar. Bengal and United Pxovinoes 
Governments. He congratulated Indian students upon their energetic protest 
gainst “silly methods of repression”. The sooner educational auUiorities rea- 
lised the need for enforcing only the minimum of regulations and giving the 

n test freedom to students, the better it would be for them all. If they did not, 
ould be the duty of students to rebel against all such absurd impediments 
placed so unimaginatively in their way by the teachers and other authorities. He 
had no fmr whatsoever that this might lead to anarchy. He had had too many 
years of intimate experience of students to believe that they were incapable of looking 
after themselves once they were put on thdr mettle. 

To-day the complaint was. in his view, not that students were taking too 
much part in politics but too little. It was most unfortunate that when not even 
10 per cent of the student population was evincing any consi^iU'iit or genuine interest 
in public life. University and Government authorities should lie playing "this 
reactionary role of preventing us doing our duty by our nation.” There was no 
danger of any outburst of violence, for the student world was to-day pledged to 
non-violence. All Indian students, irrespective of their cKilour or creed, were plct^ed to 
fight Imperialism. After pointing out that they did not want racialism or omnipotent 
nationalism, the President said : "VVe seek to build our beautiful edifice of freedom 
and fraternity on the solid foundation of sentiment and cultural heritage. Bur Nationa- 
lism is only a means to an end. It can never be an all satisfying end in itself. It 
is wholesome and safe only so long as it is a stepping-stone for embracing the whole 
humanity.” It was unfortunate. Mr. Ranga went on to say, that the ‘intellectuals' 
had failm to benefit humanity to any extent. To-dny's students would ho to-morrow's 
intellectuals. Therefore it was their duty to avoid the follies of their iiitelle(diui|s 
and to throw in their lot with the masses and thus help thorn to realise their 
oneness of interest with all the in tel Iccstiials. To achieve such a socialist Btate. we 
shall adopt non-violent means as it is the l>cst suIUkI for our condition. Knowiiijg 
thus as we do what exactly wc want to sec achieved in the fullness of time, it is 
our duty to stand solidly by the Indian National Congress and Kisan and Muzdoor 
Babhas and all other anti-imi.>erialist organisations. 

The President then af)peuled to them to bring more and more students in 
touch with the day to day struggle of the masses by conducting village economic 
surveys and social studies, especially during vacations. Their associations would 
also have to conduct anti-illitcracy campaigns and oo-o|[>erato with the Rural Library 
Movement in promoting adult education. The co-operative and rural development 
activities also ^served £eir co-operation. 

Resolutions 

Resolutions offering the support of the student community to the Congress 
in any fight it might launch against Federation, deedaring that India should 
refuse to offer any assistance to Britain in any future imperialistic war. and 
expressing disapproval of the attitude of tlio Governments in the States of 
Hyderabiul. Travancore and Mysore, towards the student movements in tbdr 
territories, were passed. ^ ^ ^ , 

The Conference appealed to the authorities of the Anoamaln University 
to “consider the just demands of the students and take back the expelled and 
suspend^ boys and establish a tieaceful and cultural atmosphere in tl^ University.** 
llie Conference congratulated the Madras Government on its “bold stand 
in the matter of introducing compulsory Hindustani in the schools of the 
province.” 


The Andhra Students' Conference 

trsaideutfil Addreos 

The fifteenth session of the Andhra Provincial Students' Conference woa held 
in Sri Duiga Kala Mandir, Brnrada, on the Mh. Jaimary 1989 under the pmldinl- 
eUp of Mr. N. (7. Ranga^ R. L. a , who in the course of bis address, obsenred Umi 
many things had happens in the country since 1927 when, as Gmunnan of ttie 
Rbceptkm tWmittee, ne had occasion to present hia thoui^ts to the Guntur aestfeo 

eo 
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of the Studente* Conference. *Thea it was the Justice Party,** he remarked, *^that 
got the wind up when so many of us of the Congress persuasion were heading 
the students’ movement but to-day it is the Congress leaders who are upset 
« hy Socialist l^ership of the students’ movement.” While most of his 
endeavours to interest the students in rural reconstruction, adult education 
and other active mass work were not of much avail then, students of college 
and high schools were taking to this work now. Thus a great change for the 
better had come over the students’ movement duxing these ten years. 

Proceeding, Mr. Ranga said that, the artificial restriction of passes to 30 
to 40 per cent in examinations would block the progress of students and 
delay tneir ultimate emei^ence as full-fledged and unfettered citizens. Even in 
the mediaeval guilds, he said, there were some sensible and well-thought out 
rules and regulations to help the apprentices. But no attempt had been made 
by their public men or educational authorities to assure an easy admission, 
low fees and reasonable results in examinations. When neither the Congress 
nor the Ministry nor the University took up such serious problems, it was not 
wrong on the part of students if they tried to remedy matters by their own 
efforts. Referring to the 'strike wave all over the Madras Presidency in regard 
to the detention of students in the selection examination, he opined that everyone 
should be allowed to try his luck at the public examination. 

Mr. Ranga suggested that arts and crafts should be taught in every school 
and a portion of the expenses recovered therefrom. He then referred to the 
various grievances of the students and observed that the students had the right to 
strike when their grievances had remained unredressed for a long time. 

Mr. Ranga continuing said that the Universities and the heads thereof had 
failed to dve them the correct perspective and light could be had only when they 
studied the lives of their great men like Ganahiji, who lived only tor the masBes. 
To know the secret of their success as servants of uie masses and to imbibe their 
spirit of service, without necessarily adopting either all their ideologies or methods 
was the first step in the process of their self-mucation. He pleaded for the study 
of the various arts and crafts from their invention to their present-day developments 
and the Ticissitudes through which they had passed and developed. He hoped 
that this process would help them to appreciate the value of service and enthuse 
them to action. Mr. Ranga insisted that the great need of the hour lay not in merely 
discovering truth and gathering knowledge, but in passing it on to the masses at 
the earliest possible moment. If this mass education was undertaken on a larger 
scale, illiteracy would be completely liquidated and the problem of the middle 
class educated unemployment thoroughly solved. 

Referring to the present political situation in this country, Mr, Ranga urged 
that the Congress should launch Anti-Federation Batyagraha and felt that the 
time was npe for such a campaign and hoped that it would lead to the convening 
of the Constituent Assembly, at wnich they could frame their own constitution. 

Resolutions 

.^Tlie Conference met on the next day, the 29th. January and passed, among 
others resolutions criticising the attitude of some of the leading Congressmen 
towards Federation and urg^ uncx)mpromi8ing opposition to it. The Conference 
accorded support to the Wardha Scheme ana requested the Government to 
introduce the same in this Presidency at an early date. 

T^e Conference condemned the attitude of the Anti-Hindi agitators and 
appreciated the policy of the Congress in ^ving accepted Hindi as ^e 
language of India. It, however, urged that the special fees now being collectea 
in colleges for Hindi should be abolish^. . 

The Conference regretted the attitude of the Madras Government in noi 
having declared the Independence Day as a public holiday and requested them w 
lift ban imposed on the Tdugu edition of “Anna” ana Bimilar T^gu 
publicati<ms. It resolved that students should strive for removing 
among the masses by organising night schools and summer schools during uieir 
leisure time and througn the aid ox radio and suchT other implements. . . 

The Conference resolved to organise a general striw next year against me 
Andim University for the redress of some specific grievances in thai area. . 



Education of Muslims 

The Pirpur Committee’* Report 

To base an educational scheme on the creed of the leader of a political par& 
is to import a method of education that finds favour in totalitarian states and is 
clearly contrary to sound principles of education^ declared the Muslim League Com- 
mittee presided over by the Raja Sahab of Pirpur in its report on the Wardha 
Scheme of Education issued from New Delhi on^e 8th. Apitl 1888. 

The Committee asserts that while the Wardha Scheme claims to exclude the 
rdigious institutions of different Indian communities, it really aims at supplanting 
all other religions by a new religion— Gandhism. 

The Muslims in India, or in any other country, the Committee proceeds, form 
a nationality of their own with their own view-i>oint on all as?7ect8 or life and can 
own no allegiance to soul, blood or colour. The control nr the education of a 
people placed in circumstances as the Indian Mussalmp’w a«e, should be essentially 
and exclusively in their own hands. It is an invariable corollary to their being 
politically and socially a distinct entity. 

llie Committee was appointed hy the Council of the All-India Muslim League 
to investigate whether the Wardha Scheme would have the effect of preventing or 
circumscribing the progress of the Urdu language and Urdu script ; and whether 
it would tend to obliterate or weaken the religious traditions and culture of Indian 
Mussalmans so that they might lose their separate national identity and be moulded 
according to the political ideals of the Congress. 

The Committee was also entrusted with the task of finding out whether it^is 
essential that Mussalmans should have their own seimrate organisation for educa- 
tion, which should be under their own control and if so, how that could bo given 
effect to. The report of the Committee which was presented to the Council of the 
League was signed by tbe Kaja of Pirpur, Dr. Afzal Hussain Qadri, Kaiimur 
Raza Khan and Prof. 6yed Nawabali. 

The Committee has found that the Wardha Scheme would l)Ot]i prevent the 
progress of the Urdu language and obliterate the religious traditions and culture 
of Mussalmans. For these reasons, the Committee reconi mends that Mussalmans 
must have complete control over their education as regards policy, finance* curri- 
culum and supervision. ... . , 

Discussing the effect of the Wardha Scheme on Muslim culture and traditions, 
the Committee says "Those who have experience on the working of the legislature 
in the Congress provinces are familiar with the callous disregard shown to the 
Muslim representative. We need hardly empheeiBC that legislations are carried with- 
out giving due weight to the opinions of tlie Mussalmans. The experience gained 
in totfditai-ian states shows that the culture and separate individual existence of 
minority nations has been undermined by the system of education and Muslim 
youth would be converted witli Ap]*arent use of force to the Congress creed by tho 
introduction of a similar system.” ^ . ..... . . 

The Committee explains that a system of primary cjlucation has been adopted 
in some countries as a means of wiping out the separate identity of various commu- 
nities and welding them into a corporate slate as will as to propagate the political 
and economic principles of the party in control of the machinery of the atate and 
for the conversion of the youth to the itlcals of the party. “Wo ate in no way 
condemning the doctrine oi non-violence, but in an educational scheme there must 
be scope for teaching different forms of political doctrines. If from their childhood 
boys and girls are made to think in terms of superiority of non-violence^ it m«y 
produce the same results as tlie doctrine of superiority of race has done in csertain 
totalitarian States. To base an education scheme on the creed of a leader of a 
political party is to import a method of education that finds favour in totalitarian 
states and is clearly contrary to sound principles of education. This will involve 
giving education a religious garb. It will clearly imply the welding of two nations 
into one nnthctic culture by means of a system of primaiT education and will only 
facilitate the conversion of the youth to the ideals of the Congress. 

"We think that in a country like India, a land of various nationsllties, only 
that mUsm of educaUon cad be successful wbi^ is calcuUled to nuke a fwm 
undersi^ the society of which be U a part and to omte a gre^ b^y slcniiri 
people would be tolerant of other people's views. A system of edmtlan whm 
mjmasises the supericaity of one poUtical ideal over others will encourage 
intolerance” 
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The Committee demands -the creatkm of an educatkmai fund in every province 
for fchich contribution from the Provincial Oovernments of ^eir due share for 
Muslim education should be secured. . To manage this fund and to control, direct 
and supervise Muslim education, the Committee recommends the creatiou of an 
All<*Indw organisation with a Central Education Advisory Board to .assist it. 


Punjab Muslim Students* Conference 

Presidential Address 

The All-Punjab Muslim Students’ Conference commenced at Lahore on the 14th. 
January 1980 under the presidency of Mr. Abdul Xjayum, M. L. A., who in 
the course of his address declared : **A cry is raised in India that Islam is in 
danger. This cry is raised by those persons who have not made the slightest 
sacrifice in the struggle for the freedom of the country but, on the other hand, 
supported British im{>erialism. The real danger is from such persons who act as 
the agents of British imperialism”. 

Mr. Abdul Qayum added that the spirit of democracy was innate among 
Muslims. He was sure that Muslims would take a great part in the coming struggle 
for ^e freedom of the country, for which they shomd prepare themselves from now. 
They were not joining the struggle for the freedom oi the country to please or to 
oblige Hindus. It was the bounden duty of Muslims to fight for the liberty of their 
country. They were not to fight British* imperialism only but all imperialistic 
powers in the world. 

Referring to the Army Recruitment Bill, Mr. Abdul Qayum said that the 
supporters of the Bill misled the masses, saying that the Congress opposed the Bill 
because Muslims were in a majority in the army. This was not a fact. That 
argument had been advanced simply to justify their support to the Bill. 

Resolntions— 2nd Bay— Lahore*— 15th. January 1939 

On the next day, the 15th. January, Dr. Saifuddin Kitchlew presiding, the 
Conference passed the following resolutions 

The Conference opposed the imposition of the proposed Federal Scheme and 
appealed to the Muslims and anti-imperialist forces in India to resist it tooth 
and nail. 

By another resolution, the Conference demanded tbe overhauling of the pre- 
sent system of education and urged uix)n the Government to adopt measures in 
order to make it more compatible with the present needs of the country. 

The resolution further demanded that recruitment to the Provincial Services 
and the Ministerial Establishment should be made from qualified candidates in the 
order of merit. 

The next resolution condemned British policy in Palestine and sympathised 
with Arabs. 

Another set of resolutions demanded the imparting of free education upto the 
MarUc standard and the teaching of the Urdu language as a compulsory subject and 
the giving to English the same place as is enjoyed by it in other independent 
countries. 

The Conference also stressed the need for the establishment of a Military 
l^e in the Punjab, which should be open to every educated person. It also called 
upon the Anjuman-i-Hamyat-i-Islam, Lahore, to utilise the collection of donations 
for the organisation of the Muslims. 

Dr. 8, K. Kitchlew^ in his concluding remarks to the Conference, said that 
those who raised the bogey of Islam in danger did not in fact understand tne 
spirit and moral of the tenets of Islam. He appealed to the Muslims to rise ^hove 
narrow communalinn and to strive hard for the attainment of freedom for Incua, 
economically, politicaily. socially and religiously. In his message to thb studei^. 
Dr. Kitchlew exhortM the Muslim stuaents to build up strong character. 
appealed for national sedidarity and stressed the urgent need for a 
platform— the creation of one nation and the rallying under banner-^n“ 
appealed particularly to the Muslims of the Punjab to contribute their nnw 
towu^ the cause of the freedom of the country. 


The Convocation Addresses 

s 

The Delhi University Convocation 


The following is the text of the ConTOcation Addrees delivered by Sir Oiriia 
^ankar C.I.E., i.c,s., Secretary to the Government of India in £e 

x^partment of Education, Hwth and Lands at the Seventeenth Convocation of the 
University of Delhi held on the Both. March 1989 


It is customary, on occasions like the present, to render thankj for the honour 
conferred on the speaker. I am sufficiently humble to appreciate the honour as 
such, and to thank you, Mr. Pro-Chancellor, for a privilege for which I have no 
special qualifications. Such academic distinctions as I was fortunate enough to 
win in a neighbouring University are now a dim personal memory ; only the 
archivist at Allahabad may, one unlucky day, have to glr^tioe through the official 
records of these in the process of weeding out the Huniirfiuous accumulstions 
that time collects. And my official designation m^ l>«.Ht be comparcMl to a showy 
cloak hiding a skeleton ; the Secretarv to the Government of India in the 
Department of Education, Health ana Lands now wields little influence over 
vital educational issues. The arena for these is set in the great autonomous 
Provinces with whose Governments the remiisite initiative and authority rest. At 
meetings of the Central Advisorv Board of Education, once a year, he may watch 
these currents swirl up gently in the polite exposition of Provincial Ministers. 
Apart from this annual glimpse, ne has to sit far away in the shadows. 

You can imagine, Mr. Pro-Chaacellor, how presiimptuous, and witiiout 
profit to this distinguished audience, my acceptance of your invitation would have 
been if choice of the subject of my discourse had to be limited to some 
question of educational policy or the higher academics. But your example, Mr. 
Vice-Chancellor, has provided me with a fortunate means of esca|>c from attempting 
what, for me, would have been quite an impossible task. Last year, in this very 
hall, and more recently at Lahore, you have shown that other themes may be 
invoked without loss of interest or lack of propriety ; that those who, having 
completed their studies, arc about to leave the University to face the world, may 
be expected to begin to reflect on matters other than educational ideals nnu 
educational practice ; to appreciate, no less, a recognition of their mental coming 
of age by an appeal to share the anxieties of iis older men over more iiressiiig 
and perilous issues than learned disquisitions on the somewhat arid iiiectics of 
educational reform, rounded off with sonorous |)eri(Klfi of superior . admonition. 
It seems only fair to remember that the great majority of tliose to whom 
Convocation speeches are primarily adtiresseil cease to take serious interest in 
education when they cease to be students ; that life offers them other problems, 
intellectually no less attractive and of greater pratrtieal import. 

The subject of which I wish to Bi>cak to-day is |)owcr ; not mechanical 
power which is a bianch of physical scdcncc, or spiritual power, whic^h concerns 
religion, but temporal power, esjiccially the j)olitical r>owcr of the State over the 
individual ; of the origin of such power, of its purpose and its use. It is not 
given to everyone to sjieak of such matters with the clarity, the dignity, the 
classic ease that have marked your two Convocration addresses, Bir Maurice. I, at 
least shall not even aspire to what 1 know I cannot {xwsibly accomplish. And 
from* my audience I shall crave, in advance, the indulgence without which the 
contrast in quality between what you said last year, and what 1 propose to say 
to-day. may break down their reserves of patient courtesy. 

I have been led to choose this su^ect, fmrtly by the title of a recent book 
from the pen of that brilliant writer, Mr. Bertrand Kussell, and partly by the 
thoughts suggested, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, by some very wise words that you spoke 
the other day at a similar function in Lahore. You will agree that the impact 
of the power of the Btate on the individual, and of capitiu on labour, constitutes 
the problem to-day in the sphere of human ideals and human conduct. And 
it is not merely a theoretic problem, rarefied pabulum for the philosopher and 
the sage, but a practical problem for every one whose allegiance to the State, 
whose dealings with his fellow-men, whether as master or as servant, are 
leUtioDshipa regulated, to some extent, by free and reactive ji^ment, not 
•ervitudes imposed by coercive authority or accepted as obligations of immutabla 
custom. Yon or I need not be a Locke or a Bonsaeau to probe into these seemijigly 
abstruie mysteries ; we owe it to oursdvea, as thinking men, to answer the many 
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qaestions that the demands of po^ press upon ns, from many sides, with an 
urgency that would not brook much delav in answer. r 

Power is one of those words, widely used but vaguely understood, for which 
few of us can readily find a concise definition. Broadly, it may be described as 
ability to produce an intended efibct. All of us, in our respective stations of life, 
seek this ability ; the quest is universal. And it is not necessari^ immoral. 
Acton’s phrase— that all power corrupts— is too wide to be true. It is not the 
possession of power, but the use to which power is put, that determines its 
morality. A person seeking the ability that a modest income confers to maintain 
himsdf and his family in comfort, to educate his children, to entertain, occasionally, 
a few friends, does not behave immorally. The wealth 6f the Bo -kefellers, to 
the extent that it is spent on opening hospitals in China or encouraging medical 
research in Great Britain, and not .on breaking economic rivals, is a desirable 
possession. Capitalist wealth, controlled bv corporative groups instead of 
individuals or families, and devoted to such humanitarian ends as the welfare of 
workers, is an instrument of good. The political power of the State, based on 
the consent of the governed, and used for peaceful purposes, is not only not 
objectionable, but essential for human progress. Hobbes’s conception of primeval 
man as a person living by himself was probably never true historically. It is 
neither true nor ideally desirable, for man can attain to his highest fulfilment 
only as a member of society and the association of men into a community 
necessitates the existence of a State. It is only when we consider the other part 
of Acton’s dictum, namely that absolute power corrupts absolutely, that we see, 
in certain contemporary events, material for thought as to the correct aim and use of 
power. At Lahore, Sir, you compared some aspects of democracy and totalitarianism. 
¥our observations are, I am sure, too fresh in the memories of most of those 
present here to-day to need repetition or paraphrase by me. For my present 
purpose, it would be sufficient to emphasise that, in its origin, the power of both 
the democratic and the totalitarian State may be popular. InoM, it is the proud 
claim of the leaders of the two mii^htiest autnoritarian countries in Europe that 
they attained to power on a wider basis of individual assent than the present 
head of any democratic State. For the sake of argument, that claim be 
conceded, though much could be said against the methods by which such siiffirage 
has been secured. I would only remark, in passing, that methods that dupe or 
de'^troy one’s freedom of choice will rob assent of all title to that name and only 
convert it into an uneasy mask for what is, in reality, coercion. But, judged by the 
test of the purpose to which totalitarian power is put, it fails to satisfy any rational 
moral standard. There are not wanting enthusiasts whose admiration for the achieve- 
ments of Fascist or Nazi rule, the mobilisation of an entire people for effort directed 
to a common end, the efficient devotion of its energies, in obedience to one single will, 
to Ihe attainment of that end, is honest and boundless. They see true democracy 
in Ihe equality of sacrifice that such a regime imposes on all except, perhaps, a 
chosen few; real moral grandeur in the discipline with which such equality is 
endured. But even these enthusiasts can give only one honest answer to the 
queytion What is the end of this supreme dedication of **body, will and soul”, 
namely that the ultimate end is domination, the complete ascendancy of a system or 
race over all others. Now, it isnot enough to call the desire to dominateevil. AnaUiemas 
carry their own condemnation unless supported by reason. But what Acton said of 
absolute power is true historically of all experiments in domination. Uncheck^ 
power invariably ends by becoming arbitrary. Alexander did not survive his 
triumphs long enough to prove fte truth of this moral, but all absolutisms in the 
history of the world bear witness to it. The Empires bf Persia and Borne and, m 
modern times, of Napoleon, are instance drawn from a fairly long muster-roll. 

Id this, there is no cause for surprise. Where the individual is looked upon as 

Ihe means to an end, and not an end in himself, the power of the State turns 
into tyranny. Hereditary heirs to such power abuse it for self-gratification. 
Persons who attain to it through revolution or conquest may, individually ana lor 
some time, use it for the benefit of a few or all of those over whom pey ^ 
wield it. But the benevolence of these despotisms is short-lived. The substumion 
of oligBordiies for individual does not alter the course of events. 

philosopher King, whether one or many, remains an ideal or a transient nanfe. 

This brings me to the next question : Power is sou^t and poww ex» • 

Is it necessary? In the first place, is would be well to recognise that rnf 

eagerly desires he will earnestly pursua Instincts caimqt be 
^ Ssteiice, even it were deskable that they shoedd oeese 'td be. ihe necea ly 
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of poUa^ TOwer caa be justified on moral Krounds. As I have already said. 

8 xumlment can only come through membership of society, and orderly 
eustence deviiopn^nt imtulate the existence of an authority to iruide and 
control It Nmther can be achieved without power. Individual freedom, by whicvh, 
as 1 hope to show later, I set great store, would, in some, if not the majority 
of us, ^d to exprps itself arbitrarily and, therefore, dangerously, if it were not 
controlled and guided. Anarchy is no more desirable tham despotism. 

And so we arrive at the next question : — What should bo the true aim of 
the power of the State? ^The^ answer is simple. The ideal aim of such power 
must be to secure, to each individual, the fullest opi)ortunity for self-expression. 
The ultimate purpose of man is man himself. His life in isolation may, in Hobbes’s 
well-known p^hrase, tend to become “solitary, poor, nasty, brutish and short”, but 
association with his fellows brings no salvation if, for the dangers of the unchec- 
ked, arbitrary behaviour of his neighbour, ho is to exchange arbitrary authority 
of the State. In the one case, he has Uio option, a s^xirting chance, of 
successful self-defence; in the other, the option becomes unreal and the chance of 
successful defence extremely feeble. I can resist another man, but not a Leviathan. 
TOe power of the State must, therefore, bo harmonised with the liberty of the 
individual. So far, I have spoken mainly of political |X)wer. This has existed since 
the beginning of history. Economic |)Ower, namely the control by individuals or 
association of the means of Production, is a phenomenon peculiar to the modern 
age. In the language of present-day controversies, this is comiJcndiously described 
as capitalism. It is not my purpose to-day, even if this were relevant., to dis- 'uss 
the influence of capitalism over the politi<*al state, the ambitions loiidin,., to 
violence and war which capitalism is alleged to cherish and pursue, the enslavement 
of the manual worker which it is suppoi^ to seek and cncomiutss. Nor shall ! 
attempt a critical comparison of capitalism and communism; tne rival creeds for 
whic.b, according to the protagonist’s point of view, are claimed the power to 
attain millennial ficrfection or plunge the world into abysmal catastrophe. ¥br 
the present argument, what is imixirtabt to recognise is that the concentration 
of productive power, whether in the hands of an individual or a group of them, 
produces problems akin to those that arise between the individual and the Btate. 
These units of economic i)ower profounly affect the lives of largo bodies of indivi- 
duals, whether as consumers or, more directly, as employees. Every student of 
economics knows how prices may be artificially raised by monoj)olieB and combinra. 
Strikes of workers, with which we have now Lecome fairly fomiliar even in Indio, 
are frequent reminders of labour’s claim to get more of the profits of produrtlye 
enterprise. The right use of power, therefore, is as much the need of the et^onomic 
as it is of the iwitical world, enlightened ajr>[)caBemcnt roust be the purfiose w 
both, if power is not to besget strife. That the State must ultimately regulate the 
relations of capital and labour does not dctra<^t from tlic truth of this (xmclusion. 
Class influence, under any system of (lovernmcnt, colours both economic outlook 
and economic ixilicy. Even a communist State is no cxccptiwi to this rule; only 
the dominant class is different in such a State. Moreover, within the framework of 
policy, there is wide scope for administrative discretion, of which the right use is 
of fundamental Importance. 

To sum up the substance of my thesis as I have tried to develop it so far, 
the quest of political and ei^onomic power is both an urge of human nature and a 
necessity of civilisation. Rightly used it is not immoral. It is evil only when 
directs to ends that curtail man’s legitimate freedom or corrupt his will. The 
crux of the matter, therefore, is how }x>wer, be it political or economic, is used. 
To that, also, I have sroKcstod an answer : it must seek to assure, to every citixen 
the fullest scope for seit-expressioa. And I submit that the attainment of this 
ideal depends upon the character, the eihon^ to use a Greek word which it is 
difficult succinctly to paraphrase, not of the few but the majority of a people. 
Earlier on, 1 said diat the end of man is man himself; be also holds the key to bis 
own salvation. Let me elaborate the point. Over the greater part of the world, tim power 
of the State depends on the support of its snbjecks. The purposes, for which that 
power may be used, must also depend on the will of the people. No Government 
can, for long, pursue an aim which a majority of its subjects do not desire ^ are 
nnwilling to work for. Totalitarian States are ss much subject to this law as deno- 
eratic ; m the last analysis, the common man can be master of both. It is true 
t^t he is now beset by new temptations. Hie wppes\ of totslitarisn pr emi ga nd a it 
iobtle and seductive. It stirs emotions which axe sU the more powerliUt becau s e 
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they ar% primitive ; love of phyeical prowess, joy in battle, pride in victory and in 
the ascendancy of the tribe. For the freedom of his soul, man is invited to 
exchange absorption in a State which, it is claimed, must be benevolent, because it is 
omniTOtent. But these alluring sophistries only emphasise the need for a clear percep- 
tion, by each of us, of the moral purpose of the State and firm determination to seek 
and ^nsue it. It will be asked-— What do 1 mean ^by the word *moral’. Here again, 
compression is not easy. Morals have been the theme of much speculation and writing, 
since man began to think of his relations with his fellows. That those who have 
thought about these matters have not always agreed adds to the difficulty of defini- 
tion. Plato and Nietzche, for example, are poles apart in their conception of moral 
values. But this diversity of opinion amongst the Olympians is no obstacle to a 
plain statement that most reasonable people would accept. For my part, 1 would 
describe morality as the active pursuit, singly or in co-operation with others, of 
personal fulfilment without arresting the fulfilment of some-one else ; the combina- 
tion of what Burke called the equality of restraint with emulous endeavour to 
achieve the highest good of which a peison may be capable. I venture to suggest 
that this definition will be found to be consistent with any salutary principle of 
individual or international relationships. When men live their lives in this spirit, 
they cannot hurt one another. If nations deal with one another likewise, ^e world 
will be a safer and a happier place to live in. Strife is born of a conflict of ambi- 
tions in which the rivals fail to recognise any point of view but their own. 

The sceptics and the cynics will ask Is this a sane faith for any realist ? 
Is not life a struggle in which the weak must go under, and those who wish to 
survive must either be lighting or prepared to fight ? Language, tradition, race, to 
say nothing of interest, divide mankind into w'arring groups ; they can never be 
harmonised sufficiently to make universal and lasting peace anything more than the 
idle dream of visionaries. It is a point of view Uiat one cannot ignore. Even 
within the last few days, we have had rude reminders of the swift and ruthless 
swoop of arbitrary force, obeying no law but the promptings of its own wayward 
ambition. What is worse, a mere appeal to idealism will never convert those who 
reason thus. One can meet them with only one effective argument ; that science 
has so perfected man’s armoury of destruction tliat modern war, on a world scale— 
and there are sigus enough that war, if it breaks out between the Great Powers, 
will envelope the world— will leave neither vanquished nor victors— only a desolation 
of death and suffering. On this view, and those who acclaim w^ar may well ponder 
it, even the way of self-interest would seem to be the way of a humane and liberd 
morality, I do not claim any originality for what I have said ; true originality is the 
prerogative of genius and genius is rare. And I have deliberately avoided giving 
focal colour to my remarks, as I am not discussing Indian politico but the general 
ethics of political and social conduct for the plain man. What I wish to urge is 
that never before, perhaps, in its history has the world been confronted^ith such 
perUs as surround it to-day. These dangers threaten, not from the side of nature- 
man’s control over the forces of nature was never greater— >but because of man’s 
misconception of his obligations under a mistaken sense of values. Neither indifif- 
•reuce nor fatalistic resignation would befit the present crisis in the history of 
civilisation, and an unaidi^ Providence will not avert disaster. Men and women, 
•verywhere, must search their hearts and clear the eye of seductive but dangerous 
illusions. Even that would not be enough. E^h must strive, in his or her sphere, 
to temper to liberal ends the power that ultimately the State derives from the indi- 
vidual. The ideals and the endeavour of a Government are only the resultant of the 
will of its more active subjects. That is w^ each one of us can, in some measure, 
shape national and international destinies, The obligation and the opportunity should 
be sufficient inspiratioa to purposive effort. And the task would not be difficult, ii 
we would be honest with ourselves in action as well as in thought. . , 

What part can you. who graduate to-day from this University, play in leading 
the world to sanity and to peace ? If you nave a true conception of the purpow 
of power, you may, I would beg leave to suggest, do a great deal by active exam^ 
as wdl as by precept to ensure that power is rightly used. Youth has been desen^ 
as season of revolt ; it is certainly the period enf high energy and noble 
You are richer in these possessions than we who ^ve travels farther along uiee 
appoint^ span. 



The Gurukul University Convocation 

following is Ae text of the Convocation Address delivered by the HmChU 
fifompttrnanand. Minister of Education, United I^rovinoes, at the thirtyseventh 
anniversary of the Qurukul University held at Hardwar on the 9th. April 19S9 

I am gra^ul to th^authorifles of the Chiriikul for having kindly invited me 
to attend this function. This enables me to gratify a wish I formed long ago but 
have so far been unable to fulfil. ^ 

The Gurukul is one of those noble edifices^-I am not srHsaking in a purely 
material sense— which the Arya Samaj has reared in the country. It is not nece^ 
sary to be an Arya Samajist to appreciate the groat value of a thing like thia. I 
am myself a Sanatan Dharmist but have no hesitation in admitting tliat like 
thousands of other Hindus my outlook in life has been profoiitidly iiitiueiiceil by the 
Samaj and some of those great men who have owed it allegiiuice. The number d 
educated Hindus who have come unconsciously within the .^.uit of the Samaj^s in- 
fluence must be vei^ large indeed. One may not agrri v«iih the theological doc- 
trines and metaphysical theories of the Bama) but that it has dcctply influenced the 
spiritual -mental equipment of Hindu Bociety goes without question. Those 
social reforms for which the Arya Bamaj was deviscil a decade or two ago are now 
the accepted articles of faith of Hindu Bociety. This is mfiinly rcsi>oiisLble for the 
practical disappearance of that antagonism which (ireviously marred the relations 
of these two sections of Hindus. No s)iectacle could be more painful than ^at of 
a bitter fratricidal quarrel between peoide who hohl the sann^ sciipturcs in venera- 
tion, accept the authorities of the same canons of law and morality, are proud of 
the same culture. Fortunately for us all, those days are gone, never to return. 

Not only Hindus but others who had and have fun<lamcntal differences of opinion 
with them would unhesitatingly admit the greatness of the }>f)rsoinilitics of some of 
those men who have assoidatcd witli the Arya Bainiij so long as stKUCty attaches any 
value to one jointedness, sacrifice and patriotism. Hurely everyone will Ixjw his head 
in memory of men like liula Lujpat Kai, Bwami Bhraiihatiand and Mahatma Jiaiiaraj, 
Although there arc several institutions working to-day more or less on the 
same lines as you arc, this Gurukul is, I believe, the oldest of them all and we are 
all watching tiiis experiment with interest. Our country and particularly oiir Tro- 
vince has been notcfi for its love of learning. We have ancient seats of learning— 
Kashi, for iustancc. of which I have the honour to bo a humble citizen - of which 
any country may well be moiid, cities whi<*h the University towns of the west can- 
not rival in any respect. Tliousands of students still rcHicive education there at the 
hand of scholars who do the work not be<*aiise they consider it a sacrwl duty to 
hand on to others the torch of knowledge which they have received from their pre- 
ceptors. For want of Btate sii])|H>rt, this system has fallen on evil days but what 

still remains is a reminder of what it must nave been in its days of glory. 

In the Gurukul you arc carrying on the exf)eriinciit of combining the old 
and the new running a University on ancient lines under present-day conditions. 
Here you have not only iiiado the attempt to impart higher otiin'atioii in Hindi 
but you are making your students live very much in the way students lived in the 
Gurukul of old. Now, the lift? of the student is a prc|iAration for the life of the 

householder and very much on the same lines. *J his w’as so in ancient India. 

The Brahmachaii livetl uratnig Vaiiaprasthis and his fotxl, mode of dress 
and daily routine did not difter very mat-evially flora those of the ordinary 
citizen. To-day it is different, 'riic life inside the Gurukul is lived in a plane 
apparently entirely different from that of the world outside. ITiis is liable to 
produce one of two j.sycliologicAl rea<*tionB : cither an inferiority complex or a 
snperiority complex, alan is gregarious and one essential condition for sooial life is 
similarity. This similarity makes one ill at ease and one tries to find some kind of 
an explanation for it. Either one imagines oneself to be an object of satire and con- 
tempt to other people and develops a defensive attitude of demonstrating one's 
equality to others, picking up insults where none arc intended or, on the other hand, 
one imagines oneself to be immensely superior to others where criticism has no value 
and must be treated with contempt. Either frame of mind is unsocial. 1 hope you 
idep a watch on this. j ^ « n • 

I shall not say much about your syllabus wd teaching. Her& m m oth« 
educational institutions, questions like these must have arisen ; Should Science be 
miMl. a oompulwry aubiect ? Is it worthwhile teMhing literetun T At what etaoe 
.iinniii apecializetioa b^n T We in this PiOTinoe have entered a period ol great 
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changes in the field of education. True, most of these changes lie in what is called 
the field of primarjr education but they are sure to affect all aspects of education 
in the end. You will no doubt be taking an interest hi this aspect of our national 
life. I should like to refer briefly to the demand that we should recognisse the 
Gurukul degrees. The question is before the Government and we shall announce 
our decision shortly. 

There is one cuestion which has assumed great importance of late, the question, 
namely, how far education should be controlled bv the State. In so far as control 
means merely seeing that accounts are preperiy kept and that the institution is 
doing the work for which it was started, there cannot be two opinions. The State 
represents the public and must see that all bodies to which public money is con- 
tributed work properly. All institutions, registered and unr^istered, aided and 
unaided, those whose degrees are recognised and those whose degrees are not, must 
submit to State control to this extent. No institution which derives advantage from 
the orderly conditions created and maintained by the State should grudge the 
State this power of general supervision. But control to-day means much more than 
this. Look at what is happening in Germany to-day. The State determines not only 
the age at whieh education should begin, the numbers of those who shall be edu- 
cated but also who shall teach, who shall study, how teaching shall be given. 
Teacher and taught must be pure Aryans which means that they should be al)lG 
to prove non-Jewish ancestry at least up to their great grand-fathers and great 
grand-mothers on both sides. I have seen extracts of some lessons on grammar and 
geography for children in the primary classes. They are designed to make them good 
Nazis, peo])le who refuse to acknowledge that any useful contribution to world 
culture can be or has been made by non-Nordics, p$i*ticularly Jews, and are firmly 
convinced of the superiority of the German race and all that it stands for. This 
goes on right up to the University. We in this country have some experience of 
ttie results of such teaching. The nistory we learnt at school was designed to create 
the impression that Hindus and Muslims are utterly alien to each other, that the 
people of India have almost always been a subjeijt race and that they never knew 
real peace and concord before the advent of the British. We lost ail confidem^e in 
ourselves as a nation. Where the State undertakes such regimented teaching in an 
organised manner, the results are bound to be striking. A man with pe(uiliar 
attitude on life is being created. And wo must remember that tlie same attempt 
is being made, with more or less success, in every totalitarian country. This is 
bound to lead to an intensification of national pride and preiiidices, and consequent- 
ly to wars and tearing up of treaties. But is this to be allowed to go on ? Is 
there to be no standard ot values common to all civilized mankind f Are truth, 
virtue, morality, to have a different meaning in every country, in eveiy continent ? 
If so, how will commerce and cultural exchange between peoples be possible ? Are 
culture and civilization doomed to perish to-day ? 

Analogous, and equally important, perhaps, is the question how far education 
is to be regulated by the tenets of any particular religion. For instance, you, here, 
look upon the Bruti as revelation. Whatever does not seem to accord with your 
intgnpretation of the Bruti must necessarily be wrong, for the word of God is self- 
eviolnt Truth : all else requires demonstrations. Science is everyday studying 
phenomena and framing hypothesis which in some cases may appear to come into 
opposition with scripture. In such a case, one of two things happens. Either an 
attempt is made to distort scripture and its interpretation and make it to convey 
meanings which will some how embrace the results of scientific research or to 
denounce outright the theories of the scientist. We have seen both things done. 
The first is unfair to scripture, the second to science ; the first degrades religion, 
the second stifies the advance of knowledge. We know that even in advanced 
Ameiica, the teaching of Evolution is taboo in some institutions and I shall wt 
be surprised if, nearer home, some educational institutions try to subject their staff 
and students to some kind of a searching religious inquisition, l^he result can only 
be hypocrisy and cant. Essentially of course Truth is one and, if scripture is really 
revealed knowledge, truth in the laboratory and truth in the pages of Holy Writ 
cannot be different things. But I submit that no attempt should be made at 
arbitrary reconcilation and what is worse, on a priori grounds, to sacrifice one at 
the alter of the other. This would be bad both for science and religion. 

But having said this, I must hasten to add that I strongly feel that while 
knowledge and the spread of knowledge i, e. education, in a broad sense, 
not be tied down dther to the chariot wheel of the State or to those of a religious 
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dogma, it should not be aimless, as it is to-day. The great defect in modem 
society is that life has no aim, no goal. 

The individual works for his sclf-aggrandiscmcnt and theoretically he puts 
no limits to the bounds of his ambition. This is equally true of nations and 
States. We see a perpetual war of each against each and of each 
against all. unbridlea competition is the law of life. This accounts for 
me fact that in s})ite of all the tremendous advance in knowledge made 
in recent years, we have not been able to banish disease and )H)verty from 
OUT midst. Ages ago, tlic Aryans of India, devised a achemo of life which, 
whatever its shortcomings in the world of to-day, was a comislete and self-consis- 
tent scheme. There was a work for every man and a man for every work. The 
life of every individual and of every group fell into its idace in this scheme and 
was rejj^ulated by it. A man had the greatest frewlom of thought and action— no 
one bothered, for instance, about, other ]hh>p1cb’ thwdogical iieliefs - consistent with 
the Varnashram Dharma. To-day, the leaders of nUst thought— Marx and 
Engels and Lenin— have placc<l anotlicr 'heme of life before 
us. These two schemes are dilFcrent from each other in a hundroci different 
ways but they have this in common that they substitute order and 

co-operation for anarchy and tlie law of the jungle. They teach 

that a man’s worth is to be measured by the sacrifice ho makes in 

the service of others, not by Uic money he earns. It is absurd to talk of the 
individual as an entity ajiart from sotnety. Hocicty consists of individual and the life 
of the individual finds its functions and completeness only in siviety. It 

is absolutely necessary, therefore, that wo sliould liave a com i. picture of the 
kind of society, the kind of rafcn we want, and education shoiilil then iiroceed 
to mould men a^'conliiiglv. Hm h a i»icture cannot he haswl on the efforts of 
imagination of a brilliant thinker alone: it will have to he based on a philosoi»hy 
of life by which all the activities of men and groiiiJS of men will be co-ordinated, 
llie Aryan has his Vedanta and his d(x*arine of Karma; the SfK'ialist has his 
theory of dialectical materialism and his materialistic interpretation of History. 
The truth may lie in cither or both or neithf?r of tiiese B>;Btem8 of thought but 
mankind must get itself to the task of evolving a rational scheme of life based on 
a rational, comprehensive philosophy. It is the absence of such n basis of eoiiduet 
that iieimits the man of science U) sell his knowledge to the selfish capitalist ami 
allows intellectual and material rfsoiircos which could convert this earth inU) 
paradise to be used for purposes of wholesale drst ruction. 1 he man of sciriicc must 
realise that he is the liraliroHii of to-day: he nnist not proHlitiUe his knowledge 
for base ends or else it will destroy him and the world in which he lives, ibis is 
the greatest problem of to-day, if culture and civiliH«H<m arc to be huvimI and the 
responsibility of those of us wiio have anything to do with education is great indeed. 

^ 1 should like now. to address a few wortls U) tJu* gradtiafes who are leaving 
the Oiirukul to-day, after taking their deg iws. ^ wish you ail 
all hapyuncsB and prosperity, the fullest realiwifion of the 
May no sorrow or failure cross your path in any corner of Uie 

alterinr the wonle of the Hruti, , , , , , 

‘May the Heaveim above and the Earth bflow icivc you ahhaya (abaeni-e of 
fear, diBappointment, failure), niny the interveninit nmre tivc you ahhaya, n.ay 
you have in front and bciniid, alxnc and below.’ May you prove worthy 

nouseholders and citizens. , . , i . • n j a* r 

There is advice which can lie given to graduates in all ages and times. In 
the worda of the Uimnishad, Bi*ak the truth, vTmtim Uharma, ihow reverence 
to your parenta and vmir preeeptoni. repay the trillc debt to ilio coda, the Kiahia 
and the fathera. Work not for reward but for a aenae of duty, for the acrvice of 
humanity. All this ia aonnd advice and you have to take it to heart but you will 
have to interpret it accordbig to the eircumatancre in which you find youraeivea 
to-day. India is very ne:ii ihe attainment of Mwarajya and I apeak with all the eenM 
of ctmfidence of which I i m capable that no iKiwer on earth can icew ua In 
bondaiie much lonaer. But there are etill impedimenta and they will TMuire 
aacriflee and tapasya to overcome them. The rocaaiire in which you give evidence 
of these qualities will be the measure of the extent to which you have utiliaed 
your atay iS; the Gnrukul. But the iircaervation of Swarajya will require greater 
^ficea. it will demand highm self diacipline and ^tw itmigA of charKta. 
I h«me none of yon wifi be found wanting in tlM h^ ^ ti^. Yon will be 
engai^ in different profeeeiane. foliowtng different walks of life tot I Mi 

ilm sifiritual. intellwtual and material tsKniTcee of every one of yc 


a long life and 
four rurusharthas. 
universo slightly 


you will always 
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be dedicated to the seryice of the motherland. There is Buch appalling poverty, 
ignorance, superstition to overcome and it is a thankless task as all those who 
have any experience of public life know very well. And there is the great virus 
of communalism which is eating into the vitals of our body politic. Hindus and 
Muslims— sons of the same ancestors, speaking the same language, following very 
much the same customs —are being taught to regard themselves as menmers of 
different races, different nationalities and there are wild talks of cutting of the 
country into regions based on these divisions. Heavy is the responsibility of 
those who teach such doctrines. It is a tragedy that a few self-seekers should 
in this way be able to jeopardize the best interests not only of the country at 
large but of those communities whose interests they profess to serve. 

But apart from the reprehensible activities of such people, our problems are 
diflScult enough in all conscience. Every country which establishes a new regime 
as a result of a political revolution has to pass through a period of reconstruction 
which is a much more diilicult task than destruction. But our task is heavier 
thjm that of others because we have to deal with large masses of people following 
diwent religions and at different cidtural levels. In our own Province, we 
have the large Hindu majority and the not negligible Muslim minority ; classes 
culturably as advanced as the highest classes elsewhere and tribes which 
have little to distinguish them from , the wild men of the Central Indian 
Jungle. Russia and China had somewhat similar problems but Ihere the various 
groups were geographically separate units. Here there is greater inter-mingling, 
greater inter-dependence. If we can solve our problems, we shall set an example 
to other lands. In this respect, the resf)on8ibility of the Hindu majority is great, 
indeed. There can be no sacrifice of principles^ but we have to show infinite 
patience and tolerance to win the confidence of the minorities living in our midst, 
so that they may feel assured that their interests are safe. Our province possesses 
the Great centres of Hindu and Muslim culture— Benares, Allahabad, Ajodhya, 
Mathura, Lucknow, Agra— and we have to forge a great Indian culture to which 
all shall have contributed, of which all shall be proud. 

But India is not isolated from the rest of the world. We are not only 
witnesses but actors in a great drama. The great powers, particularly Britain and 
France which should have acted as the guardians of the liberties ot weaker States, 
have betrayed them and w^e see, as a consequence, the rape of Abyssinia, Czecho- 
Blovakia, Spain and China. The natural result has followed : they have increased 
their own difiliculties and added to the atmosphere of general unrest, and mutual 
distrust. No one knows what will happen. Any day a war may break out and 
we may be asked to fight in defence of the principles of democracy which we do 
not enioy in our own country, even in the limited sphere of provincial administra- 
tion. It is farcical that those who have no control over their own economic or 
military policy should be called upon to take an active part in disputes which 
will decide the fate of independent people but it is none-the-less a fact. As to 
what we should do in these circumstances, is a question for political bodies 
to decide : here, I am only asking you to take stock of the world situation. 

These are not merely academic qiiestions : they have a vital importance for us. 
Is this state of affairs lo continue ? If it is, we, on attaining Swaraj, shall have 
to engage in the same dirty game : we shall be as much responsible, as any 
other nation, for the tears of the widow and the orphan ; against us also will 
rise the curse of the halt and the maim, the hungry and the naked. Surely such 
Swaraj is not worth having. We have to set ourselves to the task of creating a 
new world-outlook, a new world in whicdi exploitation of man by man shall 
not exist, in which work shall be a joy, in which each shall find his happiness 
and prosperity in the happiness and prosperity of all, in which nation shall 
co-operate with nation for the common good of mankind. This sounds like a 
dream but it is a dream which mankind has been dreaming all down the ages. 
The Punanas speak of Uttarakuru ; other countries have had their utopias. 1 a^ 
not advocating any fanciful utopia but what the present advances in scienunc 
knowledge have brought abundantly within the bounds of poBsibility, if Jv 
would agree to live like human beings. This is the true spirit of Awan cu«u^ 
It requires that each one shall realise his identity with the all of which he ^ a 
organic part. It is a dream which it is well worth our while to mate w attemp 
materialiBe. It ia only in such a world that every one can realize his highest sell, u» 
his greatest potentialities. 1 hope every one of you will hear this call and set mmse 
this task, according to the measure of his abilmes. I wish you all strength and sucoes 



The Calcutta University Convocation 

A spirited defence of the achievements and gifts of the Calcutta University 
against uninformed critics was made by the Vice-Chan(‘C‘llor, Khan Bahadur 
Azizul Haqw in the course of his address at the Annual Cvonvocatioii which was 
held at the Presidency College ground on tlie 11th. March 1989. In tlic course of 
his address, the Vice-Chancellor said : — 

“To carry on the vast magnitude of work in the whole circle of mental and 
moral philosophical and historical sciences, and the ever-growing grou]>s of 
physical and natural sciences in all the variety of branches wc have to 
depend at present on 12 professors, 49 heturers, two taut letMiirers and 61 
teachers outside tlie grade in the arts sei tion and professors, ‘J7 hv.turers, 17 
assistant lecturei's and 13 teachers outside the grade in Uie science section which 
includes applied mathematics. In addition, services of 22 honorary letMiirers in 
the arts department and 30 honorary lecturers in the science dej>artment are 
requisitioned from various colleges and other institutiona. On Ute basis of the 
actuals of 1937-38 we have roughly to spend about Ka. l2.r*(V'CiC>, annually for 
the puri)OBe of teaching and research. The f(‘es from sliidenls fetch tui income 
of Toiighly Its. 1,70,CXX), while receipts under various endowments conic to tdamt 
Rs. l,k),(J00. The balance of nearly Ks. 9,5C),CKKJ has to be met from the geueral 
funds of the university. * 

“We have now no Penate Hall adequate to hohl the convocution. Our record 
rooms are terribly congested. 'J be lilirary daily requires expansion, (tur laborntorieR 
and buildings are scattered all over tlie town. 'Jeaching chisses cniinot be 
extended. Rooms are not available for all the biaticlK's of iiigher studies and 
research. A new planning is therefore the immediate end of nil our ri'quirements. 

“Nobody will accept to-day that the university is merely to teach tJieories and 
not to train students in the apjilicntion of tliesc theories, that; we shonld coiihno 
our work merely to study and analysis, to teaching the more basic minciples, with- 
out a corresponding touch with the fundamental ccoiiomii* nn<l iiKinstrinl needs of 
the country. Such critics generally, with an abundance of their only gift ridicule 
and irony, are impatient of what they call our expansion but. are geiieinlly blind to 
the achievements and gifts of the university ; they am alike deaf to Mie call of 
the future, ^hey do not lealize tlie ))a8t achievements of this university, nor even 
get a grasp of the iinplicatioiis for teaching and rescarcJi in the uuiveiBity for tiic 
industrial and cultural development of the |»eople. 

“But those who are able to appraise facts and lessons of history in their profier 
perspec’^tive will admit that this university has not only been the i<ionerr, but most 
forward in advancing the cultural needs of the people. The whole stnurture of our 
national life and tlioug^bt has been profoundly nlToc'teil by the university. It has 
extended the bounds of human knowledge and it has made the people value and 
appreciate the arts, literature and science. It has given leaders of men for the 
different political, economic, social, industrial and scientific aetivities of the people. 
Revolutionary changes are distinctly visible in the strucanre and organization of 
society. Are we to remain content with nioiieer works and aild no sufiersructure ; arc 
we not to provide for greater facilities for more knowIcHlge and are we not to create 
opportunities for further studies and research ? But such work requires considerable 
outlay of money aud no university in the world has tlie [lower of taxation. The 
sources of its income, apart from the income limited to fees and other miscellaneous 
receipts, must necessarily depend u|x>u Bute grants, generous endowments and con* 
tributions from the peoTde. If the country has to be benefited from work witbiii the 
university, it can legitimately exjiect money from the BUte as well as from private 
persons lor all necessary expansion and proper main ten ancse. If industries have 
toefiied in die past from studies and research in the university, getting Uiam 
profits and dividends, one can reasonably expect funds from these industrial con* 
cerns to carry on further work. Can the best of the universities, the best of scholars, 
the best dt teachers, the best of curricula do anything if there is not enough 
laboratory space and if the research grants are not adkiuate 7 

**My specid appeal is particularly directed to those noUble firms and Indus* 
triaiisU of this province who have not only the ability to pay bnt also have ability 
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to appoint a large number of our trained scientific men and sdiolars under them 
for research in specialised work and I trust that they will realize that this is a 
question of national importance. If they fail, the responsibility of the future will 
not be at the door of the university. 

^In this connexion may I pointedly bring to the notice of all concerned the 
necessity of providing greater opportunities of employment and avocation for our 
highly educated and trained young men to which their training, culture and 
academic attainments fully entitle them. Unless Bengal is developed industrially, 
unless there are opportunities for our trained men to be employed in many different 
branches of industries, commerce and business, it is futile to expect that this 
province will be able to make any great head-way in the progressive development 
of India.” 

The Vice-Chancellor dwelt briefly on the work being done in the different Post 
Graduate Departments and referring to the Department of History stressed the 
importance of having a survey of the economic, soeial and cultural history of mediae- 
val India. *'The hiBtoi7 on India”, he sitid, *^is a great heritage to each and every one of 
us. We have to introduce a new vision in our nistory which will make Hindus and 
Moslems realize that to-day they belong essentially to the culture of India as a 
whole. It is from this point of view that historical studies are to be organized in 
future, but it r^uires a number of additional men and staff to take up ^e vast 
amount of material that is now lying about especially dealing with the Islamic 
period. 

'Tn connexion with higher post-graduate studies we are gradually realizing the 
necessity of properly organizing Islamic studies within the university. That cannot 
be done merely by the study of the Arabic and the Persian languages. The univer- 
sity is situated, in a province where Moslems form more than half of the total 
population and it is only an inevitable consequence of higher education the Moslems 
should keenly feel the necessity of having a fuller scope for their intellectual and 
academic activities within the university. 

“It is eminently desirable that, under the guidance of the university, Moslem 
students should be so educated that, whilst being fully imbued with the modern 
spirit and animated by progressive and scientific ideas, they may also fully know 
tne creative thoughts in Islam without in any way forgetting that they belong to 
Bengal and to India. 

“India is formed of different races and cultures. Hinduism, Buddhism, Islam 
and Christianity have all played their part in diverse ways and manners. India 
has had the impact of teachings from both the East and the West. Work witDin 
the university should therefore, be so planned that there may be a critical study 
of all the cultural streams of Indian life. In the highest interests of education in 
this province, Moslems and Hindus should both co-operate, one considerately 
respectful of the other’s convictions, always ready to preserve their individual 
cultural traditions within the wider frame-work of the university’s corporate life. 

‘That will truly bring in a spirit of harmony and concord and will remove 
antagonism, hostility and conflict. Diversities of races, cultures and religions will 
fhra be harmonized into oiie national outlook for India. 

‘T'here is another aspect of the problem which I should refer to in this con- 
nexion. It is the paucity of Moslems in the science classes. There are at present 
only three Moslem students in the 5th-year science class out of a total of 156 and 
three out of 121 in the 6th-year science class ; while the average of annual psss^ 
in the Intermediate Science Examination during the last six years has not exceeded 
100, and the number of B. Be., has been less than 20. This is a serious matter 
and early attention of all concern should be directed towards this.” . 

Addressing the graduates, the Vice-Chancellor said ‘‘Play your part nobly m 
the task of reconstructing our national life. Let us have supreme faith in our 
traditions and past. Let us all remain essentially an Eastern and an Indi^ nation. 
Let us not abandon the priceless treasure of our own cultures. Be worthy of your 
degrees and keep the map of this province and this country before you in your iiw 
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Indian Trade in 1937 — 38 


London Commissioner’s Report 


The trade conditions in the United Kingdom, France, Germany, Italy, 
Norway, Sweden, Denm:irk. Belgium, Holland, the United States of America 
Argentina, Brazil, Japan and India are surveyed in relation to Indian trade andi 
commerce in the report on the work of Sir David Meek, the Indian Trade 
Commissioner in London, during 1937-38, published on the 19tta. Janaary 1989. 

**India being predominantly an agricultural country, the prosperity of her 
trade”, says the Deputy High Commissioner of India in London commenting on 
the report, “is dependent on world commodity prices. In 1936-37 she derived the 
full benefit of the progressive rise in commodity prices. To some extent this boom 
was due to an element of speculation and a tall in prices was inevitable. But the 
decline in the early months of 1938 was so steep that the exports fell off considrea- 
bly both in quantity and value. In particular the position in regard to wheat was 
most unsatisfactory, the price having dropped to so low a level as to preclude the 
possibility of further export on a large scale. 

“Similarly, India’s exports of linseed and castor seed have dwindled considera- 
bly in the early months of 1938. India has lost ground to other exporting countries, 
mainly the Argentine. In raw cotton and cotton waste there was a slight 
improvement in 1937, but this was followed by a serious decline in the first quarter 
of 1938, which was due to American competition, reduced demand from Japan 
owing to the Sino- Japanese war and the difficulties experienced by the Lancashire 
cotton industry. Similarly, the export of wool, which showed an encouraging 
expansion in 1937, registcrered a heavy deedine during the first quarter of 1938. 

“There was a considerable decrease, both in quantity and total value, in the 
export of shellac, seedlac and sticklac, the prices being most disappointing. The 
same unfortunate tendency is noticeable in the case of base metals, brass and 
copper having dropped by 47 per cent during the year, tin by 42 per cont, lead by 
50 per cent and zinc by 56 per cent. 

“But there are a few bright patches in an otherwise gloomy picture. The 
exiwrt of tobacco from India showed an improvement throughout the year under 
review, the imports to the United Kingdom during the first quarter of 1938 being 
valued at £131,765, as against £26,376 in the corresponding quarter of 1937. Provided 
the quality is improved, there is no doubt that Indian tobacoo has a bright future 
in the United Kingdom market. There was also a further increase in the iim>ortB 
into the United Kingdom of decorticated groundnuts and in feeding stuffs for 
animals, e. g,. rice dust and meal, grounduiit cake and meal, linseed cake and 
meal. In spite of the general recession there was a large increase in the imports 
of pig iron, while manganese ore continued to appreciate in price, accompanied by 
an increase in Indian exports of this commodity. 


“The trade in Indian carpets was also encouraging, and the improvement in 
export was maintained right through the year. India is now the largest ^ supplier 
of .carpets and floor rugs to the United Kingdom. For Indian (including 
Burman) timber, 1937 was a rec^ord year and the demand in the United Kingdom 
for gurjun and the silvergrey wood from the Andamans continues to be for 
satismetory.” 

Speaking of Indian agriculture and industries, the Deputy 
of India says : 

“Generally speaking all the crops were satisfactory, 
shrinkage in the area under rice, linseed, sugarcane and 
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increase in the acreage under wh^t, cotton and groundnuts. The 
industries continued to do well. The iron and steel industry witnessm m 
prosperous year. Although the cotton growers did not do well, owing to tne la 
in exports, the cotton textile industry showed marked progress during tne y^* 
The cement and paper industries also showed signs of expansion, ^ne 
industry was threatened with over-production, but the action taken py 
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Governments of the two provinces in which the industry 
United Provinces and Bihar, to stabilise the price of both sugarcane 
had a steadying effect. 

“Of tie industries which are not protected, rubber and tea come 
special cat^ory, inasmuch as production and export in the case or 
Report in the case of tea are regulated by international agreement. 
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1937-^ there was a decline in the prices of rubber, which was checked by tlie 
reduction of the j^rmissible exportable percentage. There has been an increiwe in 
consumption, particularly in Germany and the United Kingdom. But in spite of 
the low price, at least from the producer’s point of view, attempts continue to be 

made in some c.ountnes to increase the prodution of synthetic rubber. Up to now 
the price factor continues to be in favour of the natural product. 

**The tea industry completed the first quinquennial period of regulation, and 
the participating countnes have agreed to extend the period for another five years 
on the same quotas as the previous preiod. The International Tea Market 
Expansion Board are making strenuous efforts to stimulate tea drinking, and during 
the year the consumption of tea increased considerably in the Unitetl States. The 
price has remained more or less stable, but there was some apprehension that the 
increase in the import duty on tea in Uie United Kingdom would affecd Empire 
powers, more especially the produces of high grade tea. The Indian tea industry 
IS highly organised and should be in a position to take ei/iuitage of the higher 
permissible export percentage fixed for 1938-89. 

“The coffee industry was affected by the decision of the Government of Bra- 
zil to allow free competition and to reduce the exftort tax. As a result, the world 
price of coffee fell by about 40 per cent in the first quartt^r of 1938, as compa- 
red with the corresponding quarter of 1937. Consum))iioti increaswl in Kurotte, 
but there was a heavy decline in the United States. The consumption of Indian 
coffee in the United Kingdom has been falling since 1914 but in 1937-38, tliere 
has been an increase in the sales of Indian (‘office, fin<l the piues obtained 
have also been favourable, when compare<l with the prices obtain ( h 1 for otlior growths. 

*|Of the industries which are not protected the most imiKirtaiit arc the coal 
and iutc industries. The former witnesseti a general revival after a prrdongecl 
period, of depression, but for the jute industry the year under review was ihe 
poorest in its history. The difficulties of this inclustry are duo to internal 
com()etition and the failure of the maiiufactureis in India to arrive at any 
agreement among themselves on the question of prcxluction. Fortunately, the juto 
growers did not suffer to the same extent ascgitton growers.” 

In his survey of the ei:onomic conditions of different countries, the Trade 
Commissioner finds that the total value of world trade for 70 countries during the 
year 1937-;38 was. 29,982,000 gold dollars as against 25,554, aX),CXJ0 in 1930-37. an 
increase of 4,428, OOO.CXX). 


The fiscal year 1937-38 however, closcil with falling off in all directions, 
as illustrated by the index of shipping freight rates which fell from 118.9 in 
February (1998-1913 = 100) to 115.5 in March. The volume of ullo shipning in 
British ports nearly doubled itself from J>e«‘cmbcr 1937 to March I93o. The 
Anglo-Itaiian Agreement, I'rcsidciit Rt) 08 evclt ’8 decision to resume large-scale 
Government expenditure, the interdependence of the United Kingdom markets — all 
these influence trade. ^ 

The year 1937-38 was a very pro8f>erous one for (treat Britain, but closed 
with considerable slackening in all but two or thrw industries. Ibc procluciion of 
pig-iron rose; so did its import, as also the production and im|)orts of iron and 
steel. The coal industry had an excellent year. Hhipping freight continued to 
rise from March till September 1937 declining afterwards. The motor building 
industry had a good year. The aircraft industry was stimulated by Cjovcrnmcnt 

rearnmment ^ the trades which had an unsatisfacUiry fwiocl were the Lancashire 
cotton industry— production in March 1938 was a little more than 50 per cent of the 
capacity— and the woollen textile industry which worked short time. ITie hosiery 
trade was depressed ; so was the jute trade, though rayon industry remained quiet. 
On the manufacturing side the electrical industry also showed a slight depression. 


**The total value of imports into the United Kingdom in the first quarter of 
1938”, says Sir David Meek, “was £ 245,218.813, which was £ 15,276,220 Tuoro than 
the value of total imvorts in the first quarter of 1937. Tliere was an increase under 
the heads Food, Drink and Tobacco, and Manufactured* Articles, but a decrease under 
Raw Materials, and Unmanufactured Articles. The total expoM of British prodwy 
and manufactures during the first quarter of 19JJ8^ however, decline by £ 250,677. 
to £ 120.869,939. But it mnat be pointed out that the exports of manufactured 
articles during the quarter were met £ 2,000,000 bettw ^ Uie «porta durii* 
eorreaponding period of 1937 and accounted lor nearly £ 96,000,000 out of the tot^ 
given above.” 
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Beviewing the conditions in countries other than the United Kingdom, the 
Trade Oommissionet finds that France had an acute economic position— a rise in 
the cost of living, increase in the adverse balance of trade, a decline in industrial 
production, mcrease in the number of unemployed. 

In Germany, during the year, records of the boom year 1928-29 were exceeded 
in a number of branches. Government control, tariff wall, complicated Govern- 
mental machinery, all aiming at self-sufficiency and rearmament, have not, however, 
made it easy for her to expand her foreign exT)ort trade llhd to obtain raw materials 
from abroad, though a four^ear plan under General Goering was vigorously 
pursued. Shortage of foodstuffs, the ration card system, stable wages, unsatisfactory 
cerbm crops, consequent import of over a million tons of wheat, and an economic 
programme for the addition of 7,000,000 inhabitants through the incorporation of 
Austria, were features of the year in Germany. 

Italy secured a surplus of 37,000,000 lire by heavy taxation and a 10 percent levy 
on Joint stock companies to meet the cost of armaments, public works and land 
reclamation, making the year 1937, on the whole, one of marked recovery and con- 
solidation. 

The review finds that Norway had a satisfactory year, the best since the War. 
Belgium’s trade ended less favourably than it began and Argentine experienced 
real prosperity. Japan’s adverse balance of trade increased and her imports were 
restricted because of her engagement in war. 

Coming to India, the report finds that in 1397-38 India derived full benefit 
from the rise in commodity prices and that her own crops on the whole were satis- 
factory. Financially the main tendency of the closing months of 1936-37, which 
continued in the succeeding year 1937-38, was a rapid improvement in railway 
traffic until the autumn, which was followed by a rapid decline from the figures of 
a year before. The same was true of customs receipts. The decline in imports 
also meant a loss to the customs revenue. 

The year, however, closed with a downward trend in all directions and in his 
Budget Speech the Finance Member was constrained to remark that they would 
**not be justified in expecting the maintenance of the current year's figures.” 

During the period from April to November the Government borrowed small 
sums occasionally from the Reserve Bank and were able to liquidate them prom[)tly. 
There was a gradual inflow of funds and on October 1 their balance stood at Rs. 
1,64,100.000. hereafter the revenue returns weakened and the Government were 
compelled to borrow from the Reserve Bank more frequently towards the close of 
the year. The maximum amount bon'owed was Rs. 4,00,00,000. 

The Government did not raise any long-term loans during the year, as no 
loans matured during 1937-38. This enabled the provinces to raise loans. Five 
provinces took advantage of this position and were able to raise an aggregate sum 
of Rs 4,60,00,000 by the end of August. 

Throughout the year negotiations were in progress for a new ^reement with 
the United Kingdom. As a result of the decision of the Indian Legislature the 
Ottawa Agreement between India and the United Kingdom was terminated in May 
1936 although pending the negotiation of a new agreement the obligations imposed 
by the Ottawa A^eement were allowed to continue. 

Coming to tne trade between India and the United Kingdom, the report shows 
that the year 1937 was an extremely prosperous one for British trade and India 
and all other participating countries snared in it. Grain, fiour and rice went up m 
1937, as did linseed cake and meal. 

Export of unmanufactured tobacoo from India to the United Kingdom m^ 
ket was the largest ever recorded, being 19/100, OCX) lbs, as compared with 13,500,0(X) 
lbs. in 1^. It seems that Indian tobacco has at last ‘‘caught on” in the British 
market. To improve the quality so as to consolidate the position gained will he 
the task of the Indian producer. The report gives details of the exwrts of seeils, 
oils, fats, resins, and ^ms from India to the United Kingdom. It also deals with 
textiles and fibres and exports of raw wool, Indian carpets, jute textiles, pig iron, 
ahellac, hides and skins and other commodities. 

It also gives details of India’4 participation in various fairs and exhibitionB. 
Ten of these nad Indian stalls and exhibited Indian raw material and fancy gooa^ 
sports goods, lace, coir mats and leather goods. India had six diflTerent ^ 

the British Industries Fair, 1938, covering an area of 3,681 squire feet» an increa 
650 square feet from last year. By far the largest number of enquines were m 
sports goods. 



The Industries Conference 

Tenth Session— Bombay— 23rd. & 24th. January 1939 

The Viceroy’s Address 

„ . H. E tl,e Viceroy inaugurated the Tenth Iiiduatrics CJonferonce at Bombay 
University oenate House on the 23rd* January ’39, under the presidency of the hon» 
Sir Zafrullah Khan, Commerce Member to the Government of India. The Con- 
ference was attended by the InduHtries Ministers of the various British Indian 
provinces, representatives of the Indian States and the Industries Minister of 
Ceylon. The following is the text of H. E. the Viceroy’s t,. cch 

“It was with real pleasure tliat I fouml myself a’*..o to accrept the invitation of 
the hon. the Commerce Member to inaugurate this morning tlie Tenth Industries 
Conference. It was perhaps inevitable, having regard to my i»revioii8 coiiiiotition with 
India as Chairman of the Royal (.Commission on Agriculture, that hopes should be 
raised that the period of my Viceroyalty would be spwdally usBO(*inted with tlie attempt 
to solve some of India’s more ])rcssiug agricultural problems. 1 earnestly desire that 
these hopes should be fulhllal. for there is no doubt in my mind that the happiness 
and contentment of this great land must continue to be brond bft8o<l utKin the pros- 
perity and welfare of the cultivating classcH. But human iin'i.ic being what it is, 
there may have been misgiving lest my prcoccMipution with agriculturnl matters 
should residt in less than a due ap])reciat.ioii of the importance of the iievelo]>nient 
of Indian industries. It was )uirMy iti the hope that 1 might be able to dispel any 
such misgivings that I welcomed the opportunity to open your prcKreedings t-o-dny. 

“There is no doubt in my mind that conditions to-day in the world at largo 
make it more necessary that ever before that India should attain a certain halanco 
in her agricultural and industrial economy. ’Jhc goal of self-suHicieinry which is 
being pursued by many foreign countries is not one, tlmt is, in my ju<l^ment suit- 
able for India, But tlie fulling ofl* in tlie demand for India’s raw products, which 
is one of its symiitoms, imposes on us f>re(‘iHcly, in the intercsls of the agricultural 
classes, the duty of making a fuller use of those raw products ourselves. 

“I understand that it is now cusfoinary to hold these annual coiif(»rencp8, which 
formerh" were held either at Delhi or at Simla at a ditfererit Provincial centre ctt*'h 
year. I am sure that this is a wise departure. It gave the represeiilatives of the 
different Provinces and Slates some oi>|»ortunity to study on the B|*ot industrial 
problems other than their, own and it enables them and the rci»reseiitttlivc*s of Uic 
Central Government to make ]»ei8oiial contacts outside the CJoiifcrcnce Ohamhor, 
which cannot but be of great value. . 

“And I must commcn<l your choice of the Bctiml meeting |)laco iti this City, 
the University Senate Hull, which I hope is symptomatic of the closer eo-o|>eratic)n 
in which it is desirable that industry and the I^iiversitiPH should work. 1 am happy, 
too to see BO many rciucsentatives of the Indian Htalcs taking part in your Con- 
ference It is a recognition of tlie dose intcr-aciiori, in the industrial, as in many 
other spheres of luiblic activity, of the problems and iutcresls of British India and 
of the Indian States. The sijlutiuii of common proidcnis cannot but be facilita- 
te by the increased opportunities for formal consultation and co-operative effort, 

^'The Industries Conference is now an annual iiisii.ution, but I notice that, 
although this is the tenth Iiidustiies Conference, it is over eight years ago 
since the first of the series was held at Bimla in April IIM*. In view of the some- 
what different scojie lu. l coinjosition of that Conference which we are inaugurating 
to-day, it is iierhaps d -sirable to indicate briefly the circumstances which have 
brought al)Out the climige. , . , ^ . . . . * . 

twenty years ago, the Indian Industrial Commission, apjiotnted dunng, and to a 
great extent owing u\ the stress of the Great War, had just issued its refiort. Its 
ambitious pro)K>saTs for a great advance in industrialisation de(ien<lcd on the a(*ceptance 
of two principles. The first was that the Government ought to take an active part 
in the industrial develo|>ment of the country with the aim of making India more 
self-contained in men and material. The second was that it was imixissible for 
the Government to undertake that part, unless they were prov^ with adeqaata 
administrative equipment and foie-anned with reliable and technical advice* It waa 
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to the Central Government that the Commission assigned the main responsibility 
for further industrial advance, and to this end, one of their main recommendations 
was the formation of an All-India Industrial Service of Specialists and Technical 
Experts who would largely have been seconded for service under Provincial 
Directors of Industries, by whom, under the General control of local Governments, 
th^ actual administrative work would have been carried on. 

^But About the time when the Indian Industrial Commission made its report, 
far-reaching constitutional changes were under contemplation, changes, which had not 
been envisaged by the Commission, and which were to render substantial parts of their 
scheme impracticable. By the time the first Industries Conference met in 1920, it was 
already known that ‘Industries’ w’as to be a Provincial Transferred Subject, to 
be controlled and administered by Ministers. The Conference, therefore, mthough 
it consisted entirely of officials, concerned itself mainly with the details of the 
organisation of the growing Provincial Departments of Industries, and little was 
done in the way of co-ordination of efibrt. At the Conference held in April 1921, 
the new Provincial Ministers for Industries were present for the fiist time. 

^‘At this and at the next Conference, there manifested itself a certain 
apprehension lest co-ordination and attempts at unified efibrt might mean 
interference : and though it was primarily as a measure of retrenchment that 
these Conferences were abandoned in 1923, there is, I think, no doubt that a 
contributory cause was what I may, for want of a better word, refer to as the 
separatist tendency of individual Provinces, who for the most part had ceased 
to attach any great importance to co-ordination in this field. 

“Fortunately this tendency, the strength of which I have no desire to 
exaggerate, did not last long and certainly does not persist to-day. For it 
was at the request of the Provincial Governments themselves that these annual 
Conferences were revived in 1933. Indeed, what I notice nowadays is something 
very difierent from any apprehension that the Central Government may encroach 
upon the legitimate sphere of Provincial activities. It is rather a certain 
exasperation at the inability of the Central Government to exercise, in certain 
directions, powers which were long ago taken away from the Central Government 
and handed over to Provincial Ministers, 


“This seems to me to be a perfectly natural outcome of the growing 
realisation that a real co-ordination of industrial efibrt between the Provinces is 
essential, if India as a whole is to advance or even to maintain the position 
that in certain industries she has already won. For, from time to time, fissiparous 
tendencies show themselves, and though we can hardly hope to see a comi>lcte 
identity of views established through the machinery of these Conferences, it is 
nonetheless along the lines of sudi free and frank discussions of common 
problems, as is here possible, that a solution is to be sought. 

“What part, however, is there still left for the Central Government to play 
in the future industrial development of the country ? An examination of what 
has already been done will perhaps shed some light on this. I have already 
indicated the circumstances in which it was not possible that the Central 
Goverriment should put in operation the scheme drawn up by the Indian 
Industrial Commission. 

“Looking back on that scheme, the part I am most inclined to regret, was 
the abandonment of the scheme for an All-India Industrial Service. If that 
recommendation could have been given effect to, there would have been in 
existence to-day a central pool of industrial experts on which the Provinces 
could have drawn to man their departments, and I feel sure that the existence 
of such a body qf trained men would have been felt to-day by many Provincial 
Ministers to constitute a very material reserve of highly qualified expert advice, 
of which they could, if they so wished, avail themselves. 

“Nevertheless the Central Government have been enabled to play a role, 
different, indeed, from that envisaged by the Commission, but one whmh nas 
exercised a notable influence on the development of Indian industiies. By tneir 
control of tarijffs, and in pursuance of the policy of discriminating prot^non, 
' • e result of the recommendations of the Indim Fiscal 


shown by me Government, m tmr purenases unuenaxen w luv^v - 

the Public Services, to articles of indigenous manufacture, the o# 

done much to assist many large and small Indian industnes. The extent w 
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these puich^ is nj^i^haps as widely realised as it should* be. DuriuK Um 
tM _ years from 1^8*29 to 1937-38, articles wholly or partially manufactured in 
India were purcnased for the Government to the extent of twenty three croree of 
xnpees. The Indian Stores Department exercises constant vigilance to prevent 
the purchase from abroad of articles, which can equally well be obtained in 
and has succeeded in diverting to indigenous sources of supply many dtaands 
which can be met from Indian markets, but which might otnerwise navo*^ been 
filled froni elsewhere. 

“Again, the action taken on the recommendations of the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture has demonstrated in a striking way the advantages to the Ih^ovinces 
of the co-ordination of research and guidance, undfertaken by the Central Govern- 
ment, and this example has been followed, toough not perhaps to the full extent 
that some of you may have desired, in tlie industrial field. The co-ordination of 
Provincial efforts which is effected by your Conference been emphasisi^ by 
the establishment of the Industrial Research Bureau lUc Industrial ReBoarch 
Council and the Imperial Bericulture Committee, mid by the grants given/to 
the bandloom, woollen and sericulture industries. Last year the Government 
took the decision to place the Industrial Research Bureau on a permnnent footing. 
Owing to the deterioration of the general financial position during the current 
year, my Government have felt compell^ to rc-examine that decision. But T am 

f lad to be able to announce that it has been dcfdded to maintain it. Similarly, 
am glad to say that it has been provisionally decided to continue for anoUicr 
financid year (1939-40) the handloom grant which was duo under the original 
scheme to expire next October. 

“In the legislative field, measures recently passed by the Central Tjegislatnic, 
such as the Comv>anies Act and the Insurance Act, cannot out have a far-reaching 
effect of a beneficial nature on other measures on the anvil, such as the Patents 
Bill which proposes to penalise the pirating of designs ; a Bill to facilitate the 
registration of trade marks in India ; the revision of the Law of Merchandise 
Marks ; and a Bill which will enable the Central Government to nrescribo a 
uniform standard of weights. All these legislative activities will help to create 
an environment in which industry can fiourish. 

“I have perhaps said enough to indicate that the Central Government have, 
within the limits of the Constitution, played their due part in development of 
Indian industries. It will not have escaped your notice that when the scheme 
of Government contemplated by the Government of India Act has been brought 
into full operation, the resfiousibility for the development of tliose industries, 
where development under Federal control is cxj)cdicnt in tlie public interest, will 
remain with the Federal Government, (iuite apart from this, however, there is 
a large and fruitful field for co-operation and discussion in iiuiustriai matters 
between the Provinces and States interse, and between them, and the Central 
Government. , , , • , , . 

“I have studied your agenda with much interest. I am glad to see the important 
place occupied in it by the development of small and cottage industries. To niy 
mind the supplementing not only of the earnings, but of the healthy human 
interests of the rural population is more bounji up with the development of 
small subsidiary industries than with that of large-scale industiies. I notice 
that the hon’ble the Minister for Industries in Madras, whom 1 bad ho)ied to 
have seen here to-day, laid stress on this point in a recent sfiecch, and tliat bo 
estimated that big industries could not feed more than ton million {leople in 
India. I am also glad to see tliat you propose to consider how the services of 
the Indian Trade Commissioners abroad can best be utilised to diffuse the kind 
of information you require. I'here has, as you know, been a great expansion of 
this service daring the last five years, and it is the desire of my Government that 
their services should be enlisted to the fullest ijossible extent in the exiiansion 
of Indian industry and trade. 

*Tt is no doubt possible that the discussion of certain items on youi agenda 
may disclose marked divergences in the vlew-fKiint of the different Provinces. But 
it is essential to the success of the free and democratic institutions whicii we are 
building up in India, that there should be frank and cordial exchanges of opinions 
with a view to reaching agreed solutions, and I do not know Uiat there is any field 
in which this is more important than that of industry at a time when such a free 
discussion of difficulties has drawn us back from the brink of a world war, but 
when the mdlace to freedom and democracy has by no means disappeared. It is 
on this note that 1 leave you to your deliberations.” 
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*l)iteenMlon*-2iid Day— Boiiibay-*24tli January 1089 

The «Confer^nce resumed work on January 24. The first BuH}e(St taken 
m for conyideration was the development of the handloom weaving industry. 
The nrogress made with the schemes in the various provinces was review^ 
and tpe addition||l grants asked for by certain provinces over and above 
their ordinary basic ^nts wer^iponsidered. Allotments for the year 1939-40 were 
.decided upon on the msBumptioir that the grant-in-aid would be made available for 
Ae twelve months of the finanacial year instead of for only seven months accord- 
ing tff fbe original arrangement. 

Conference then went on to discuss the question of the utilisation of 
the semces of the Indian Trade Oommisioners. with special reference to the 
collection of information, in regard to the running oi cottage and small industries 
Ui Japan and ^ther countries. It was also pointed out that the functions of 
these officers could usefully be amplified with a view to finding markets abroad 
for the products of small and cottage industries. The question was raised as to 
how the additional expenditure involved in making special enquiries on behalf 
of the province should be met. The Chairman explained that the Trade Commis- 
sioners would continue to supply current information which they could furnish 
without difficulty from printed publications, but that special enquiries undertaken 
on behalf of provinces snoukL be paid for by them. He promised that the views 
expressed at the Conference would be carefully examined by the Government 
of India with a view to issuing any further instructions that might be 
necessaiy. 

The next question taken up was the holding of an annual All-India Indus- 
trial Fair. The principle of having such an exhibition at a fixed central place 
was generally accepted. The Chairman made it clear, however, that the Central 
Government was not in a position at present to bear any portion of the cost. 
It was eventually decided that a Sub-Committee of the Conference should 
be appointed to go into the question and report to the next Industries 
Conference. 


The Federated Chambers of Commerce 

Annual Session— Delhi— 8th and 9th April 1939 

Presidential Address 

The annual meeting of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerra 
andjndustry began in Old Delhi on the 8th. April 1989 with Mr. Jtimahed N. B. 
Mefita in the chair and in the presence of a large gathering of delegates from 
many parts of India, including States and members of the Legislature. A critical 
survey of Indian commercial conditions was made by Mr. Mehta in his presidential 
address. . v 

. Dealing first with foreign trade, Mr. Mehta pointed out that with tne 
diminution of India’s former export surplus— owing to the pursuit by certain 
countries of economic self-sufficiency— the p©:-war mechanism by which Inaia 
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British Commonwealth of Nations. Also, the United Kingdom diould eim 
allow India to expand her exports to the XJ. K. or restrict its own ^poris 
India, thus creating an export surplus equivalent to the payments due ny Amu • 
It ww a matter of deep regret. Mr. Mehta said, that the ^^vernment shouia 
have though it wise to ratify the Indo-Brilish Trade Agreement in the 
the opposition of the Legislature in general and the commercial commun y 
particular. He also regrett^ the Government’s not heeding the recommen ^ 
of the unofficial advisesrs. As regards tariff policy, Mr. Mehta ^ 

the Government to make a genuine effort to carry out the recommeuaauonB - . j 
Fi^al Commission as regards the fixing of definite periods of protection of 
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length to enable the industry concerned to tidce full advantaee. India was no 
longer merdy m aenculturd counts, but would soon aspire to be an importart 
spcultuid and industrial country like the U. 8. A. It Memtd to Mr. Hehta, 
therefore, that the time had come when the Government should definitely reTiae 
ito whole policy as regards India 8 trade relations with foreign couiitricsf and he 
urged that the Government should take immediate st^'ps to coiialude trade aeree- 
ments wi* imuntries like Germany, Italy, the„U. S. A. Tmi Japan. &en. 
however, if In^dia’s commercial policy was modified ffi the dirostion of oncouraginc 
exporto abroad, Mr. Mehta thought that they would not be in a position to tali 
full advantage of such trade agreements, unless the defects in tlie grading and' 
marketing of the staple export commodities, such as linseed and Rroundnut? We 
repair^. The President urged the Central and Provincial Governments to** collect 
statistical information about the medium-sized and minor industries. The present 
lack of this information would prevent the drawing up of f»iiy well thpiight-out 
plan regarding the location of new industries and the dev^'?.»pinpiit of the existing 
ones in the country as a whole. Mr. Mehta also m. uoned the efforts which 
the Federation has long been making to |)erBuade the Governments to undertairo 
an industrial survey of the whole country, wliich would give aiitliciitic figures 
relating to the mineral wealth as also the total volume of raw materials avaUahlo 
in each province. 


Mr. Mehta said that the commercial community whole-heart<Hliy siip[iortod 
the aim which the National Planning Committee had in mind, immc^ly, the collfH^tion 
of the ne(*>e8Bary statistical data in order to design a scheme for tile development 
of the industries of this country, lie was afraid, however, that the question niii re 
which the Committee had issueil, though exhaustive, was not likely to secure nil 
the information necessary for the evolution of a satisfactory plan of indnstrialisa- 
tion and it appeared to him that the Provincial Government alone were liest 
fitted to collecit all the data relating to the volume and nature of agricultiiml 
produce, mnnufaetured articles, mineral resources and the extent of the internal 
market. Mr. Mehta next referred to the ‘‘growing meninfc*’ of the increase of non- 
Indian enterprises “behind the shelter of our tariff wall’*. Nearly 1 j() largo 
industrial conc’crns of non-Indian origin had Uius come into existence, and tJio 
whole objecit of the jHjlicy of protection would l)o defeateil unless the Government 
and legislature took adequate steps to control this develoi) merit. 

In conclusion. Mr. Mehta dealt with “the new trends in the provincial 
public finance w^hich are noticeable in the budgets orepunHl by the AfiniHtors of 
Finance for the various provinces for the year iteb-lO” and declnn^l that the 
Indian commercial community was deeply interested in the siu^cess of the efforts 
of the popular Ministries in tackling the question of impiovinir iho eroiiomic 
conditions of the masses. Hespit^; the agreement about the ultimate (ibjfvtive, 
however, it is possible to have genuine diffcreiices about the right means to iiehicve 
this objective. I wonder whether a wholesale and indiscriminate resort to essen- 
tially regressive weaiions of taxation like the sales lax on commodities of general 
consumption, esperdally cotton textiles, is the riglit method to achieve the object 
which tne Provincial Governments have in view. Hii<h a tax is bound to arrest 
any increase in the par capita consumption of the masses.” lie fell that the 
time had come when the Provincial Ministries should guard against the itOHsibi- 
lity that “in adopting sfiCciJic measures of taxation to bridge the gap lietwaen 
income and expenditure, of having recourse to means which arc likely to dry up 
the very sources from which the income flows.” 

The main issue in this country, Mr. Mehta considered, was the precipitous 
fall in the prices of agricultural prodiue and to ask the agriculturist to pay more 
for manufactured products by the levy of a sales tax without making any effwt to 
increase his purchasing ix)wer seemed to lie a wrong approach to the whole problem* 
The Budget proposals or the Provincial Ministries showed tlie eventual necessby of 
an annuS Uonfercnce of Finance Ministers, so that greater co-cqieratioii and co- 
ordination of policy lietween the provinces on the one hand and the C^itral 
Government on the other might be secured. If no early effort was maiie in this 
direction, confusion in the aamiiiistration of the various taxes and practic4il dMRr 
cultics in inter-provincial administration were bound to occur. 


Rasolstloiis— I kdiahs Abroad 

An important resolution passed to-day rcla^ ^ to the positiem of Indians 
•bmd. It Spressed deep anxiety .and alarm at the ^steady encroachment on the 
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limited rights enjoyed by Indians in Colonies and elsewhere outside India** and 
conveyed to His Majesty’s Government ^that unless the rights of Indians in Colo- 
nies and abroad are adequately protected, the discontent among Indians, both at 
home and abroad, cannot but continuously increase.” 

The resolution expressed disa]>|)ointment that the Government of India and the 
Burma Government ^‘failed to take satisfactory steps to sMeguard Indian life and 
property against anti-Indian riots in Burma and urged the appointment of a high 
non-official Indian as Agent in Burma and the taking of immediate steps to ensure 
compensation to the victims of anti-Indian riots and the protection of life and pro- 
perty a^d the civic rights of Indians.” 

Sir Purahottamdaa Thakurdaa^ in moving the resolution, referred to his asso- 
ciation >wit& the problem of Indians abroad during the last twenty years and said 
that never before had he found greater distress and despair among them than now. 
It was time, he declared, to bring home to the Government of India and His 
Majesty’s Government that the policy followed during the last last three or four 
years in the colonies with regard to Indians was undermining confidence in the 
Government of India and attachment to the British Empire. Could the Federation 
do anything milder than what was indicated in the resolution ? , he asked. 

Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas dealt with the Kenya Order in Council, and said 
that for the Government of India to say that the Order merely confirmed past ad- 
ministrative practice, was as good as asking Indians in Kenya to reconcile themselves 
to the position. After referring to the position in South Afiica in view of Uie new move 
to segregate Indians further, Sir Purshottamdas asked if the British Government wish- 
ed to do justice to Indians who went there to earn a livelihood, or if the Government 
ojily wanted to give way to some of the Dictators of Europe and their armed 
might ? Sir Purshottamdas mentioned two recent incidents, one in America where 
the wife of Mr. Dave had been asked to quit on the ground that in the absence 
of a treaty of commerce and navigation between India and America, she could not 
be allowea to stay on in America beyond a certain period. The second was the 
prohibition against Indian passengers landing in Manila, where steamers halted. 
Ihe mattei’ had been referred to Sir Aubrey Metcalfe, who had promised to 
investigate. 

Mr, T, T, Kriahnamachariar, seconding the resolution, pointed out that the 
position of Indians in Burma was not on ml fours with their position in other 
parts of the Empire. He traced the history of Indian emigration to Burma since 
1872. and said that, ^ now, nearly a million Indians were in Burma, and they 
had invested about Bs. 80 crores there. Now, he continued, farther legislation 
to impose restrictions on Indians was on the anvil. jThe Government of India, he 
declared, should shake themselves from their lethargy and see that there was an 
organised department of the Government of India in Burma which would do all 
that was needful to protect Indian life and interests. 

'Mr. G, L, Mehta, supporting the resolution, felt that the idea of Dominion 
Status had by now become alien to Indians becau^, Indians had become foreigners 
in all parts of the British Commonwealth. He reminded the meeting that the 
whole urge of the national movement, in this country had originated from the 
sufiering of Indians in South Africa. As regards the attitude of the British Govern- 
ment, he agreed with the Irishman’s statement that the sun never sets on the 
British Empire because the Almighty could never trust the Englishman in the 

dark. # 

Mr. Moaaeinhhai Laljee, in a vehement speech, described himself as one oi 
those unfortunate Indians who had been trading abroad. The only help that they 
could now expect, he asserted, was from the Congress Governments in the provinces, 
because Briti^ Government at the Centre were only trustees for Europeans. 

The resolution was put to vote and carried. 


uife the Government of 
for the co-ordination or 
and to guide 


Labour Legislation in PRoyiNCES 
Seth Kaaturhhai Lalhhai next moved a resolution urging 
India and the Ptovincial Governments to appoint a Board for 
Labour and Social legislation already undertaken in the provinces 
future legislation on uniform lines throughout the country. 

Se& Kasturbhai admitted that the legislation passki was very . . 

and calculated to reach all fields of economic activity. But it wa« wenti^^® 
there should be some sort of machinery to co-ordinate all such Imslation, 
the political demarcations effected in the country could not be made to apply ^ 
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economic field of activity. He stresBed the need for co-ordinktion to prevent artifi- 
cial stimulation or retardation in industria] activitieB, and quoted the difficuIUea 
of the United States Federal Government to show the urgent need for co-ordination. 

Lala Padampat Singhaniat seconding tlie resolution, urged Uie need for uni- 
formity in industrial activity, particularly in the field of LaDOur legislation. It 
was the duty of the Central Government to see that a Co-ordination Hoard was 
constituted. He appealed to the Provincial Oovemments to take the initiative in 
the matter in the interests of the provinces and Indian industries. 

Mr. Durgaprasad Khaitan stressed the need for showinj; some consideration 
to the industrially backward provinces as otherwise giving efiect to the present re- 
solution would mean a lindicap to those provinces. 

Mr. G. Somani and Jiat Bahadar Mohatta also supported the reMlution, 
which was carried unanimously. 

CuKUENCY Policy Criticised 

A number of resolutions were v'ut from the cha:. and carried. These d^lare 
that the Eighteen Pence Ratio is detrimental to the economic interests w India, 
and hftft been maintained by methods which have been injiirioui to the country ■ 
real interests ; demand that the Central Ijcgislaturc shouhl bo given i>ower to review 
exemptions from income-tax of interest on sterling securities and certain pcnsimis 
as well as the double taxation relief airangcmcnt between Uve U. K. nim Inilia ; 
favour the 
on inland 

for legislation to regulate “ 'x r. 

cines and biological proilucts in order to prevent tlic sale of iiicllh^ient or artiilUiraiea 
or spurious drugs ; urge the desirability of the (loyenimcnt of India securing MC- 
quate interest in the Air as well as Bea Plane services so as to an £c^Hvc 

voice in the. control, dirocaion and management of thcwi services 
of the training of Indians for the Air services ; demand royisnm of 
of the major Port Trusts so as to ensure an aiHuato ® 

boards and ‘ i— 

Bank stair 
The 


jll as the double taxation relief arrangement between Uie U. K. and India; 
ir the suggestions of the lieserve Bank of Inclia for rcducnig tlie stamp duty 
iland bills *, urge the development of the refining industry in the iM>uiitry » ask 
igislation to regulate the import, manufacture, storage and sale of drugs, 


voice in me control, aireciioii anu muu»K,wii*ciiw ^ 
of the training of Indians for the Air services ; demand royisnm of 
of the major Tort TrusU bo as to oiiBiiro an adcqiinto majority 
boards and in the administration ; want coni|>lc>tc IndmuwBiion of the Impeiial 
f and tlic BtoniiaKC of non-Indian rceruilmont. j 

Federation congratulated tlie Government of Bombay on 

support Indian insurance compani™ by placing all lll’^f^low 

with mdigenous companies only and urges other Irovineial Oo'crnnicnU to lolow 

tlie example. 

The Fedeuatioh Constitutioh 

was rejected by 33 votes to 11. 

INDUSTRIAL BBI-F-SUFFICIENCY 

Earlier, the mating accei>ted Sc”pace*^*o*f''iiidian”'!iidii8ttW 
policy. The resolution failed to satisfy Indian opinion, 

under the policy of discrimi latino J O djuamic and active iiolky of full- 

the Government of India should “dojit a . ' co,,trol and management of the 

fledged protection foj industries umlw tim acme i„austrlal self- 

nationals of the country, -r jt further opined that the Govera- 

sufliciency within a rca«»iiahlc *V but also consider 

ment should grant protection ",9‘ hclDing the very establishmeut 
the question of granting bV^rgysid wing ti^tho hesimnt and dilaWnr 

the present*^discriminating’ poluy ^onS also help In flndlDg a good 

oi unemployment among the «fucaU4 clai^. nnu aiso neip 
Indian market for Indian agricultural rMolution referred to the National 

^ Mr. ChunUal B. ^ehta. Viho •• 

Planning Committee set up by the Congress ana exprcwcu umb v ^ 

fi3 
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the 8uccesaful out-come of the scheme. The meeting at this stage adjourned till the 
next day. 

Second Day-^Delhl— Oth. April 1989 

Trade Pact with Foreign Countries 

The Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry resumed 
its sitting on the next day, the Sth. April 1989. Sir Purahottamdaa Thakurdaa 
moved a resolution relating to trade treaties with foreign countries. 

The resolution reiterated the Federation's view that the Government of 
India should immediately take steps to conclude a treaty of commerce and 
navigation with the United States of America and trade treaties with foreign 
countries in consultation with representatives of Indian Commerce. 

Moving the resolution, Sir Purshottamdas dwelt at length on the position 
of representatives of Indian Commerce as Un-ofiicial Advisers during the 
Indo-British Trade negotiations. He paid a glowing tribute to the capacity and 
cordiality of Sir M. ^afrullah Khan until the submission of the fourteenth 
and last report of the Un-official Advisers. 

Proceeding. Sir Purushottamdas said : *^I admire him and wish to say that 
ho acted as a non-official though he was an official. But who does not know his 
limitations as a Member of the Executive Council ?*’ 

The Un-official Advisers, he continued, when they reached London were 
distinctly given to understand that if India desired a trade treaty with the 
United Kingdom, it could only be possible if Lancashire was satisfied. He 
challenged amidst cheers the statement that the Indian Un-official Advisers’ 
vision nad been vitiated by political considerations. He asserted that, all 
through, they had borne in mind carefully that they were only concerned with 
economic and commercial considerations. If they wanted to venture into the 
realms of politics, certainly Sir Edward Benthall would have protested and 
expressed his disagreement. On the other hand, Sir Edward was in agreement 
with them on the fundamental principles. The Government, he proceeded, had no 
doubt accepted the broad outlines of tlieir recommendations, but his grievance 
was that they had fouled the field before the recommendations came up before 
the legislature, by the advantage of three to four per cent given to Lancashire 
in the form of the additional cotton import duty. It was clear proof of the 
fact that the Government did not want a trade treaty to go through unless 
the dice was loaded against India. By this the Government had granted 
through the back door, under the guise of squarring the budget, the maximum 
demands of Lancashire. 

Seconding the resolution, Mr. G. L, Mehta referred to India's foreign 
trade and pointed out that now the reports of Indian Trade Commissioners 
of late made depressed reading. While in European countries the policy in 
respect of foreign trade was considered very impertant foreign diplomacy, the 
Government of India had no policy at all. The whole machinery oi the 
Government had been directed towards placating Lancashire and the Government’s 
refusaPto take up any other q^uestions reminded him of the Scotchman who 
was delaying the purchase ot the map of Europe until Hitler had settled all 
European boundaries (laughter). 

The resolution, which was supported by Sardar P. 8, Sodhbana^ was carried 
unanimously. 

The Control Rules 

The meeting passed a resolution, moved by Mr. Ahhil Chandra Dutta 
and seconded by Mr. D. B. Ghoah^ expressing grave concern at the manner 
in which Indian Tea Control Rules have been notified by the Central Government, 
and stating that the rules require immediate revision in terms of representation 
made by the Indian Flanting community and by Indian Commercial interests 
in generaL 

Indo-British Trade Pact . 

A resolution on the Indo-British trade . agreement put from 
expressed the Federation's warm thanks to the Non-Official Advisers, and wniw 
giving support to their recommendations in the majority report, strongly condemn^ 
&e action of the Government Df India in circumventing the 
of the Non-Official Adiisers directly and indirectly, and in overriding the clear 
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fte Asflembl^ against the trade treaty as proposed. The 
BeMlution ezprrased the conviction that any trade treaty imposeiira India 
w accredited representatives could only^mtiange the. 

relations betw^n the two countries, and warned the Government of India mraiust 
persisting in giving effect to the Agreement in its present form. 

Non-Indian Concerns in Indian 

next resolution related to the establishment of non-Indian concerns in 

India. 

• j resolution recommended “that no company should 1ms allowed to be 
r^ister^ in India unless it has a rupee capital, at least two-thirds of the 
shareholding is restricted^ to Indian nationals, and at least two-thirds of the 
(mminant control and effective voice in the management is in Indian hands in 
their own right, and that in the case of key industries *ho entire capital and 
management are restricted to Indian nationals only 

Mr. C, Setalvadt who moved the resolution, ciecdarc i ihat it was of fHinimouiii 
importance that the profits, ]>crquisitnB and the fruits of any. i>olicy of indus- 
trialisation should go to the sons of the soil. After all, there was no fun in developing 
industries in the country behind a tariff wall if the benefits of such industrialisaiion 
were to bo enjoyed by those who had no permanent stake in the eountry, and if the 
wealth consequent on such a |M)licy was meant to be taken outsuie India. Foreign 
capital was flowing in and foreign companies were establishing subsidiary companies. 
The right of the ^tatc to restrict, regulate and even prohibit the entry of non- 
nationals into certain branches of the ecmomic life of the nation must be rci'Ognised. 

Mr. Madhavlal Bhatt^ seconding the resolution, ])ointefl out. tJiat Uicso non- 
Indian concerns were stultifying the recommendatioris of the Tariff lloanls and 
ousting Indian industries from the home market. India thus was the happy- 
hunting ground of foreign exploiters. 

Debt Legislation 

The resolution on debt legislation, moved by Lala Hari Shankar was 

keenly debated. The resolution exiircssed the opinion that no legislation dcsigncil to 
give relief to the agriculturists sliouhl he enacted in any of the provinces so ns 
to extend facilities toothers in reducing their lialnlity for com menial debts; 
and where such legislation already cxisls, as in the enw! of U. P. the 
Encumbered Estates Act and the U. r. Agriculturists llelicf Act. the r»oyineinl 
Governments should imniediatelv amend the law so as to willulrnw such facilities. 
The resolution also asked mUr aiia for amendment of the existing debt, legislation 
BO that persons whose total income from agriculture is smaller than from other 
BOurc,eB should not be given any advantage under the Acts. , , , , 

Mr. Haridaa Laljee euggested that consideration of the resolution slionid bo 
postponed ponding the obtaining of tho necessary information from the different 

T. iTriVi/mamac/ianVir, opposing the resolution. iirgr<l that it would 
be wiser to discuss the whole micstion with ieT»rescntativc8 of the rrovineial 
Governments concerned. JIc felt that the rcKoIutioii was premature, and ought to 
have been on more general lines instead of refcriing to Iqgislatious in one or two 

^ Supporting the resolution Mr, Begraj Gupta B.aid that the use of the legisla- 
tive power in the manner would not achieve the desired result. The resolution was 
carrM by 25 votes to 6. 

Bilk Industry in India 

The parlous condition of the Silk industry and the need for the Government 
of India releasing the Tariff Board's reitori on it formefl the su Meet of a resolution 
moved by Mr. D. N, Sen. It was supported by Roo Saheb C, H. Rao and carried. 

India’s Minor Industries 

A icMlation moved by Mr. IX K. Sen raged, ^vernment «)f Injm to take 
UP again the departmental enquiry into the position of m»nor industries in the 
c^^ry, which, miving been initiated was later on suspended two years back on 
the plea that prices of Japanese manufactores had gone up. 

Mr. 8, Shah supported the resolution. . 

A resirfiution d^ing with inter-provincial harriers and the lo*: uniformity 
in duties, moved by Rajratna S^h B. D. Andn, was earned. 



[ CALCUTTA— 


aO^^ THE INDIAN OHAMBEB OF OOMMEBOE 


Salt Manufacturs 


Mr, Haridan Laljee then moved a resolution urging the Government of India 
Ho take immediate steps to save the Indian salt industry from ruination and safe- 
mard the importing provinces against the dangers of a salt famine by imme- 
diately re-iiftposing an additional import duty on foreign salt at an adequate rate for 
an adequate period. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. Mohatta and carried unanimously. 


National Shippino & Overseas Trade 


The last resolution expressed deep concern at the policy of utter inaction on 
the part of the Government of India to do anything to help the entrance and ex- 
pansion of national shipping in the overseas trade, and urged the Government of 
India to take early and effective steps for securing carriage of a substantial portion 
of the overseas cargo trade and passenger traffic for shipping owned, controlled and 
managed by the nationals of this country. 

The resolution, which was moved by Mr, G, L, Mehta and seconded by Mr, 
Khaitan, also expressed grave concern at the crushing rate-war waged by the 
British vested shipping interests against the Scindia Company in the Haj service. 

The meeting at this stage concluded with a vote of thanks to the retiring 
President and to the delegates present. 


The Indian Chamber of Commerce 

Thirteenth Session — Calcutta — 27th. February 1939 

The Presidential Address 

Presiding over the thirteenth annul general meeting of the Indian Chamber 
of Commerce, Calcutta, on the 27th. February 1989, iBir Ardeahir Dalai, the 
President of the Chamber, advocated a policy of caution with regard to the efforts 
of the Congress Governments to bring about prohibition, in view of its far-reaching 
financial implications. 

The eradication of the drink evil requires sustained moral and social effort 
over a long period of time'’, said Sir Ardeshir, "and if an attempt is made to bring 
about the result in such a short space of time as tw^o or three years, crores of public 
revenue, so urgently needed for every form of nation-building activities, are sacri- 
ficed and extraordinary heavy burdens imposed on the people. The financial 
structure of the province may suffer a shock from which it will find itself difficult 
to recover. Moderation in the suppression of drink is as necessary as moderation 
in ito consumption.” 

Sir Ardeshir appreciated the manner in which the different Provincial Govern- 
ments had initiated measures for the amelioration of the condition of the poorer 
classes but soundfpd a note of warning against undue haste in under-taking measures 
of far-reaching social and economic importance. He referred in this connection to 
the Money Lenders Bill which the Government of Bengal have brought forward 
and stated that the Bill, si modified by the Select Committee, seemedT pot only to 
contravene some of the provisions of the existing acts, but was also highly detri- 
mentild to the general interests of business in the far-reaching scope of its provisions. 

The speakar referred to the shortsighted view taken by some of the older 
manufacturing countries of the West that the present efforts of India to develop 
her industries was a menace to trade. He r^ted the argument that industria- 
lisation in India was likely to lead to a serious clash of Interests with agncultum 
elements or to a <msi8 in India’s finances. To have a m<n:e reliable and assur^ 
home market for their products was certainly more in ^e mterests of ^ the ag^oui- 
turists themselves than an almost .^complete dependence upon the internati^u 
market which has, of late* become a very uncertain and unreliable factor, ine 
standard of living of the Indian people was low at present and the 
of a-more balance economy and increased industrialisarion would lead in the long 
run to expamdon of wealth iamase in IndiaVcoBsumpthm and in consequence oi 
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her mternatipnal trade. With a higher standard of living, India was bound to 
purch^ and consume more goods and of a mgre varM character than she had 
done in the^ past. 

inferring to the imperative ne^ of assisting and encouraging the 
growth of Indian shipping, Sir Ardeshir Dalai stat^ that commercial imree* 
meats with other countries like Great Britain and .Taimn iJiould proride 
excellent opportunities for securing the expansion of Indian shipping in the 
overseas trade of the country. When British shipping, which was one of tlie oldest 
mia most powerful industries in the world, had been receiving the siiptiort of its 
Government and the country, an incipient industry in India was surely entitled to 
receive adequate recognition of its claims, est^eidully Wause national snipping was 
a vital factor in any scheme of national defence, lie wclc-omed Uie ooncliision of 
the volutary agreement among tlie jute mills in Bengal and envisaged more stable 
and prosperous conditions for the jute industry. 


Sir Ardeshir also referred to other important mat^r concerning the mcrcan* 
tile community of India such as making further provision for safety in co^ 
mines by sand stowing, the necessity of early legislation for the eontrol of adullera- 
ted drugs and the present unfortunate situation created in Burma with regard to 
the relations between Indians and Burmaiis. He urged that eileiTtive steps ehould 
be taken by the Government of India to see that liidinn life and property in 
Burma were adequately protected and advocated a conference of representatives of 
the Indian mercantile community in India and in Burma in order to review Uie 
whole question relating to the regulation of trade between the two countries. 


The Andhra Chamber of Commerce 

Annual Session — Madras— 29lh. April 1939 

The Presidential Address 

**We recognise the necessity of more revenue for the Government. But the 
Tobacco tax is expected to yield tlie treasury neaily a crore and liolf of rupees. 1 
ap])eal to tlie Prime Minister, therefore, not^ to estrange the Indian business com- 
munity and to find out a via media by ^xiiig tlie rate of the tax (Hales Tux/ at 
one-fourth of one per cent. If there is need for additional money, let him increase 
the rate to half per cent in the next financial year”, observed the lion. Mr« 
Nurayandaa Girdhardas, President of the Andhra Chamber of Coninierce, sjtieaktng 
at the annual meeting of the Chamber held on the SSIh. April 1989 at the Chamber 
premises. Madras. , , , , ^ 

Mr. Vavilla Venkateawaralu Saatrulu presented the annual report and ms 
audited statement of accounts. , ^ • 

The hon. Mr. Narayandaa Girdhardaa then addressed the meeting. He referred 
to the increase in the membership of the Chamber inspite of the raising of tlie 
entrance fee and the part it idayed in the politiw-coonoroic life of the country and 
hoped that the Chamber would, in the next year, outstrip its record of work for the 
past year. Mr. Girdhardaa next referred to the international situation and ^d 

•Tf another war breaks out, to us lu India, it is largely ■^a question of chooitotf 
between evils. We can have no doubt that our veteran leato, Mahatma Uani^ 
will give us the ^ht lead at the critical momeqt and that the people will loyally 

abide^y^hw^advi^.^^,^^^^ situatton In India, the President said. 'Ve fh-d that 
BriUsh Btatesmen are marking time and are in no mood to make an immediate 
decision as to whether Federation should be imtios^ or not ™ recent amend- 
men to to the Government of India Act are calculated to farther whittle down 

*^*^^*”^ iis**^hat^is of immediate and lasting interest Is the f<^atioiiof an 
Andhra Province. The Secreta^ of State for In^ Am thought it fit to the 
proposal submitted by the Ma*as Government. But the iMticr cannot be allof^ 
to ratthere. I would suggest that the members from the Telugu-speaking districts 
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in the local legislature should sit informally but regularly during every teislative 
•eeaioD so aa to keep the Andhra Remand constantly in the mind of the pubtic. 

The Indo-British Trade Agreement, the President continued, sufficiently bad in 
itself, could never be acceptable to the Indian commercial community; coming as it 
did on top of the doubling of the duty on raw cotton. The pact no doubt has 
become an accomplished fact ai a result of the certification of the Governor-General. 
But in all conscience I want to ask you what in essence is the difference between 
this act of the Government and the policy of Germany in forcing Rumania to give 
econoulic concessions to her, of which we nave heard so much latdy. 

'^Another important factor to which 1 would like to draw your attention is the 
gradual abandonment of the policy of discriminating protection to which India has 
been committed for a long number of years. The Tariff Board itself had recom- 
mended lower rates of duty in respect of sugar, paper and magnesium chloiide 
industries. But the Government have further rrauced the duties as well as the 
period of protection except in the case of magnesium chloride. Evidently the 
Government laid greater emphasis upon the word “discriminating” than ''protection” 
in that blessed phrase “discriminating protection.” 

Proceeding, Mr. Girdhardas said : “We in this presidency have been more 
agitated by the local Government’s proposal to levy a sales tax than by any other 
factor. It is regrettable to note that the agitation for and against the measure is 
carried on with unconcealed bitterness. I deprecate the adoption of a defiant 
attitude on either side. Though Congress Goveruments since they came to power 
have not done anything considerable to improve the trade and industries of the 
country, we must all be grateful to the Congress for. the unqualified support which 
it has given for protection to Indian industries as a result of which phenomenal 
progress has been made in many industries. But taxation measures have come in 
quirk succession. Petrol, electricity, tobacco and entertainments have already been 
heavily taxed and I am sure our Prime Minister will appreciate the difficulty which 
the Indian business community will have to experience as a result of being called 
upon to make huge sacrifices all of a sudden. We recognise the necessity of more 
revenue for the Government. But the tobacco tax expected to yield the treasury 
nearly a crore and half of rupees. I appeal to the Prime Minister therefore not to 
estrange the Indian business community and to find out a via media by fixing the 
the rate of the tax at one-fourth of one per cent. If there is need for additional 
money, let him increase the rate to half per cent in the next financial year. But 
let him not wound the pride of the business community by sticking to air guns. 


“As for prohibition, I am of the opinion that the pace should not be forced. 
There is no politics in prohibition and when it is remembered that no other country 
in the world, not even Soviet Russia where it is said that there is no exploitation 
of any kind, has attempted to enforce complete prohibition. I think 1 may be 
pardoned for suggesting that the Congress Governments may be a bit more cautious 
in introducing prohibition. 

•‘Before 1 conclude, I want to refer to two things. We have not heard of late 
about the activities of the National Planning Committee. I am particularly keen on 
the fltarthig of an automobile industry in the country. What with another war, 
the need for motor vehicles and aeroplanes will be great and I feel that properly 
organised we can export these goods to other countries. 

“I do not believe in the poli^ of pandering to labour with a view to placate it, 
favoured by some governments. I doubt if there are any better employers in the 
world than the Tata Iron and Steel Company. The boycott of the centenary 
celebrations of the birth of the founder of the Tata house by the workers due to 
some imaginary grievance fills me with despair regarding the future of trade union- 
ism in the country. Apart &om this, I think that Indian industry; is not in a 
poeition to bear any additional burden in the shape of labour legislatioD.” 



The Phnjab Chamber, of Commerce 


Annual Sesiion— New Delhi— 14tb. April 1939 

The Prealdentlal Addreti 


The Annual prcneral mectinp: of the Punjab Chamlier of Commerce wai held 
on the 14th. 1939 at New Mr. P. F. Gary prcaidocl and Mr. E. M. 

Jenkins, Chief Commiasioner of Delhi, was present by stiociiil invitation. After the 
Annual reiiort and accoimte had been adopted, Mr. Uray end the Chief Oom* 
mifiaioncr of Delhi addressed the mcetinjr. 

Mr. Gray, in the course of his arhlress, referred * ihe Indo-Dritiah Trade 
Agreement and said : “'Phe question still apt^ears to mo to bo qiiilo aitnpio in ita 
CHsentinl lineaments. It was not merely a question of what India was aakc^ to 
give. It was also a question of what India got in return and this w^as approidahly 
more, llie object of tlio Agreement was to provide, in the uncertain t^dilical and 
economic coiulilioiis of the world, a better basis ft>r Ini^iiiess, by assuring to the 
two countries a market outlet for each other’s prcKlucts. The w^ays of tho legislature 
arc inscrutable to ns, mere businessmen, who arc not also |K>lilicians. Tho Agree- 
ment seems to have boon ovcrsliacfowiHl by the cotton uart. For, in that Iiulia 
has been asked to give something, but for the something sho gives on cotton piece- 
goods, she is nsluircd a much better market for her raw^ cotton Und concessiona in 
other lines. And what is she asked h) give ? 

“Lancashire exported Inst year ‘JiM million yards of cloth, ns against about 
3,(yX) million years afo. Indian mills pro<lncc<f hmt year over four thouaaiid 
million yards and lianu-looms 1,19(1 yards, aftogether nearly h.riOO inillioti yanla.’ 
Does it matter much to them whether the linncnshirc quota is 225 millions or JWO 
millions, namely 4 per cent or 0 per cent of Imliaii consumption ? At any rate, I, 
for one, am very glad that the (jucstioii is settled. For two years now we, im|X)r« 
ters, have had this duty reduction hanging over our lieads. Many dealers have left 
goods lying in bond for twelve months and tluH has upset trade tremendously. If 
the Government had stated that they wfonld not nHlm c duty at all a year ago, I 
venture to say that last yctir’s trade would have been far greater. The uncertainty 
of customs duty u])Bet8 trade more than anything and ibis upsetting has been a 
setback to the ex[>ort of cotton itself”. 

Mr. Orav then examined the taxation proposals of the Punjab Government. 
He said that a sales tax w*a8 more an emergency measure of taxation such as 
mi'^ht be instituted in the case of war and could not be n-garded as a normal fea- 
ture of a budget. He claimed that the sales tax on motor spirit would OMrate 
oppressively and would mean increased traii8|H)rt charges for the rural fxqnuatiofi 
of the Punjab, 

Repolittions 


Mr. U. N. Ben then moved the following resolution 

“This Chamber ]>lace8 on vc<?ord its deep anproeiation of the services rendered 
by Mr. V. F. Gray, both as a member and President of the Chamber in furthering 

iu gpjj that he did not like to let the occaaion papi 

without publicly recording the services rendered by Mr. Gray to the Punlab 
Chamber of Commerce and to tho commercial community of Delhi, both Indun 
and European. Mr. Sen felt glad that Mr. Gray would not totally sever his 
connections with Delhi and India, but would bp visiting his old friends every 

cold p i^iukhecji seconded tlie resolution and said that die Pnnkb 

Chamber of Commerce owed its present position mostly to Mr. Gray’s untiring 
energy. His services would always be remembered by the Chamber. 







